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NOTE. 


It is regre tied" that it has been impossible to publish the evidence given 
before the Indian Cotton Committee earlier owing to the transfer of the Secre- 
tary to other duties in August, 191S. For convenience of reference, the evidence 
has been classified under the tlircc heads, Agricultui-al, Irrigation and Com- 
mercial. Volumes I and II contain the Agi'icultmal Evidence, Volume III the 
Im’gation Evidence and Volumes IV and V the Commercial Evidence. The 
evidence of a rvitness vill, therefore, be found in one or other of these 
volimies according to its predominating character. The references in black 
type in the written statements are to the questions issued by the Committee 
which are printed at the commencement of each volume. Thus " (30) Local 
tradb customs ” shows that the paragraph is a reply to question 80. A glossary 
of the more common vernacular terms used in the evidence is appended. 

F. NOYCE, 

' Secretary, 

Indian Cotton Commitlu 

Bombay ; 

October Isl, 1919. 




Glossary o£ the more common vernacular terms used in the evidence. 


Amin 

Arat . 

Aratya 

Arhar 

Bajra 

Bania 

Barani 

Bbata 

Bhindi 

Bhusa - . 

Bigha 

Bora 

Chari 

Cbaudhri . 

Dalai 

Dcshi 

Docra 

Gbats 

Gwar, gwara 
Hari . 

Inam 
Juar . 
Kamdar . 
Kan . 
Kanungo . 


Kapaa 

Karbi 

Kamam 

Kharif 

Khtupa 

KiUa . 

Kodo, kodon 

Kumbu 

Kunbi 

Kutki 

Lakh 

Mabajan . 

Makki 

Malguzar . 

klandi 

Methi 

Moth 

Mukbtiarkar 

Mung 

Patel 

Patwari 

Phutties 

Rabi . 

Bui . 

Sahukar 

Sailab, Sailabi 

San . . - 

Sonji 

Sbaftal 

Xabail 


. Subordinate official of the Irrigation Department. 

. Commission. . 

. Commission agent. 

. Pigeon pea {Cajanus indicus). 

. Bulrush millet (Pennistlum iyphoideuvi). 

. Village shop-keeper and money-lender. 

. ' Land dependent on rainfall. 

. La teritio soil in the Central Provinces. 

. Lady’s finger {Hibiscus esculcnlus), a vegetable. 

. Crushed straw. - 

. A land measure, usually about three-oightlis of an aore. 

. Bag of unpressed cotton of varying weight, generally five maunds. 

. Groat millet (Sorghum vulgarc) grown as a fodder crop. 

. A headman. 

. Broker. 

. Indigenous. 

. Bag of unpressed cotton of varying weight, generally five maunds. 
. Hills. 

. Piold vetch (Cyamopsis psoralioides), a fodder crop. 

. Cultivating tenant in Sind. 

. Land held on favourable terms or free of land revenue. 

. Great millot-(iS'orj/ij(m vulgarc). 

. . Pioldman : subordinate in the Agricultural Department. 

. Weight of lint obtained from unit weight of unginned cotton. 

. Subordinate revenue official in charge of o group of villages, 
Imown as Revenue Inspector in Madras and Circle Inspector 
in Bombay. 

. Unginned cotton. 

. Dry juar fodder. 

. Village accountant. 

. The autumn harvest. 

. Hand hoe similar in shape to a trowel. 

. Square of land usually equal to aore in area. 

. A millet (Paspalum scrdbiculalum). 

. Bulrush millet (Peiinisdum typhoideum). 
t A cultivator. 

. A pulse (Doliclios bi/lorus). 

One hundred thousand. 

. Money-lender. 

. Maize (Zea mays). 

. Landholder in the Central Provinces. ' 

. Market. 

. Fenugreek (Trigondla joenum groccum), 

. A pulse (Phaseolus aconitifolius). 

. Revenue officer in charge of a lalwka (q.v.) in Sind. 

. A pulse (Phaseolus mungo). 

. Village headman. 

. Village accountant. 

, Unginned cotton : Kapaa. 

. The spring harvest. 

. Lint. 

. Money-lender. 

. Land irrigated by floods or percolation from a river. 

. Hemp (Crotalaria juncca). 

. A fodder crop (Melilolus parvi/lora), 

. A fodder crop (TrijoUun resupinatum^ 

. Revenue sub-division of a district. 



( VI ) 


'iahsildar . • ■ ■ • 

. Officer in cliaigo of a lahsil, talxil or tallica (q. v.). 

Taluk, taluka . . 

. Revenue Bub-division of a district. 

1 •' 

Tfl . . . ' • 

. Sesamum (Sesamum indicim). i 

. An oil seed {Brassica campeslrics). 

Toria ...■•• 

Tur . * 

. Pigeon pea {Cajamis ixtdicm). 

Uiad ...••• 

. A pulse {Pltiisidus vmngo). i 

Varagu . . . • • 

. Bull ii-ili millet (Pcnntocluxn lyphoidcum). 

Zalldor 

. A ninil notable appointed by Government. The head of a 
Zail or Circle of villages. | 

Zamind.ir . . • • • 

. A laudoAvner ; in the provinces visited by the Cotton Committee 
generally a peasant proprietor. 
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UTDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE 


VOLUME n— Agricultm-al. 

PAET n. 


Queslioiis issued by (lie Committee. 

1. — AaiucuLTURU. Expebtc^sce. 

/ 

(n) “ Ncs/ii ” slioTt-slajtle cotton. 

1. In Tvliat cotton growing districts liavo you been stationed and for wiiat period in each 7 Have 
you been in actual foucli wifb cotton cultivators ? 

2. What varieties of desM short staple cotton are grown in the districts with which you are acquainted 7 

3. What is the average size of holdings in which cotton is grown and what proportion of the holding is 
under cotton 7 

4. Wliat are the average yields and profits per acre 7 

6. What rotations are followed and what manures, if any, are apphed 7 

0. How does the return to the cultivator of thodillcrent varieties of deslti short staple cotton compare 
with the return from (a) declii long staple cotton, (6) other deehi crops, (c) exotic cottons 7 

7. Hoes the area under deshi short staple cotton fluctuate at all largely in the districts with which you are 
acquainted, and if so, is there any special reason for this 7 Is there any possibility of an increase under deshi 
short staple cotton and, if so, what are the factors which would limit that increase 7 

8. To what uses is the seed put 7 Is any seed selection practised and, if so, on what principles 7 Is 
seed selected for sowing specially hand ginn^ ? 

9. Please add any romarhs you consider may be helpful to the Committee on the general economic 
state of the cotton growing districts with which you are acquainted, 

N,ll. — Please sec note at end ol Section (c) below. 

(i) “ Deshi ” long-staple cotton. 

, 10. In what cotton growing districts have you been stationed and for what period in each 7 Have you 

been in actual touch with cotton cultivators 7 

11. What v.-irietfes of des7i» long staple cotton are grown in the districts with which you are acquainted 7 

12. What is the average size of holdings in which cotton is grown and what proportion of the holding is 

under cotton 1 ~ 

13. What are the average yields and profits per acre of different varieties of deshi long-staple cotton, of 
which you have had experience ? How do these compare with those of (a) deshi short staple cotton, (6) 
other deshi crops, (c) exotic cotton 7 

14. What rotations are followed and what manures, if any, are applied 7 

, 15. What in your opinion, are the special conditions which would affect any increase in the area under 

deshi long-staple cotton in the districts with which you arc acquainted, e.g., length of ginning season, irriga- 
tion available, climatic considerations, competition with fhod crops, limitation owing to necessity of observing 
rotations, labour supply, etc. 7 

16. Do you consider that, in the cotton growing tracts with which you are acquointed, the right varieties 

of deshi long staple cotton are being pushed in the right districts or whether still superior types could be 
introduced 7 , • _ 

17. What measures would you recommend to prevent the mixing of deshi long staple cotton with (f ) 
~~dashi short staple cotton, (ii) oxotio cotton («) in the field, (h) in the facotry 7 

18. To what uses is the seed put 7 Is any seed selection practised and, if so, on what principles 7 Is 
seed selected for sowing specially hand ginned 7 

19. Please add .any remarhs you consider may be helpful to the Committee on the economic state of the 
cotton growing districts with which you are acquainted. 

— Please eeo note at end ot Section (c) below. 

(c) Erotic cotton. 

20. In what cotton growing districts have j’ou been stationed and for vhat period in each 7 Hav e you 
been in actual touch with cotton cultiyators 7 
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INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE : 


Questions issued bv the Committee. ^ [Conthmed. 


21. What varieties ot exotic cotton are grown in the districts with which you arc acquainted 1 

22. Wliat is the average size of holdings in which cotton is grown and what proportion of tho holding 

is under cotton 1 . . . ^ ' f ♦ i 

23. What are the average yields and profits per apre of tho cliffcront variotios of exotic cotton of 'wdiicli 
you have experience 1 How do these compare with those of (n) denhi short staple cotton, and (h) dcslii long 
staple cotton, (c) other deshi crops f 

24. AVhat rotations are followed and what manures, if any, arc applied ?- 

25. What, in your opinion, are the special conditions which would aflcct any increase in the area under 
exotic cotton in the districts witli which you arc acquainted, e.g., lengt h ot ginning season, irrigat ion availahle, 
olimatio considerations, competition with food crops, limitation owing to necessity ot ohserving rotations 
labour supply, etc.? 

20. Do you consider that, in tho cotton growing tracts with which you aro acquainted, the right varictic.s 
of exotic cotton are being pushed in tho right districts or whether still superior types could bo intro- 
duced ? . . , , . 

27. What measures would you recommend to prevent the mi.xing of exotic cotton with (») desh short 
staple cotton, (ti) deshi long staple cotton (a) in the field, (b) in the factory t 

28. What is your opinion as to the desirability of importing seed direct from America or Egypt as re- 
quired as against relying on selected seed grown in India. 

29. Please add any remarks you consider may be helpful to the Committee on tho economic state of tire 
cotton growing districts witli which you aro acquainted ? 


W.B.— Tho Committee vould be obliged If you would give them your views o. to the best orpnnlrntlon lor bandtinp cotton 
in your province. Under this bend yon inlgbl consider tercareli In connexion with Improvement ol Hie plnnl, f'loblbbment ot reed 
birras for the production of Improved seeds, district staff necessary nnd tho regulation ot bus ing agencies nnd ginning I.sctorics. 


II. — Commercial Aspect. 

I 

30. Give, as fully as possible, an account of local trade customs with which you are acquainted in regard 
to the marketing ot tho cotton crop, in particular as regards any systems of agency, advancc.a, future luiying 
or contracts. 

31. What aro the commercial names of tho various grades of cotton with whicli you are acquainted and 
from what areas do they come 7 Do you regard them as suilahlc and, it not, what alterations would you 
suggest ? Can you suggc.st an}’ means by which tho commercial namc.s could he standardized, i.e., of securing 
that tho same name should ho used for the same cotton from what over locali ty it comc.s ? 

32. What do you consider is tho hoit form ot buying agency 1 , / 

III.— .St.vtisticai-. 

33. Do you consider that tlie cotton forecast, as at present published, is siifTicicntly aeciiratc as far as 
your province is concerned ? If not, can you suggest any way in which it could ho improved ? 

34. Can you suggest any methods by which the statistical information published by the Government in 
regard to cotton other than tho forecasts, e.g., the cotton press return, could be made of greater use to the 
cotton trade 1 

35. What are your views in regard to the daily publication of Liverpool and Bombay cotton prices at 
up-Gountry markets 7 


IV. — SlANUrACTUBE. 


(o) Oinning and Presswg. 

3G. Wliat class of gins and presses do you uso nnd how many Jinvo you in your factory 7 

37. What is tho size ot tho bale produced by your factory ? 

38. What is your opinion as to tho relative merits of saw and roller gins ? 

39. Have saw gins been successful with Indian cotton nnd, if not, what is the objection to thorn 7 

40. Have you experienced any difficulty in obtaining factory labour 7 

41. Do you find tho condition in whioh raw cotton reaches your factory in any way objcotionablo and, 
if so, what remedies would you suggest 7 

42. Assuming that it were found possible to replace any large quantity of ^hort staple cotton by long 
st.aple cotton, would any substantial alteration in your machinery bo necessary 7 


Committee would be obliged by nny Information you can give them In regard to the" general 
abort staple cotton and also In regard to any oxperlonee you have had In handling nny now atnplc eoUeu. 


question ol long rerun 


(6) Spinning and Weaving. 


43. What counts are spun in your factory and what is your principal market ? 

44. Do you find the condition in which cotton reaches your factory in nny way object ionnhlo nnd, if so, 
what remedies you suggest 7 

What, in your opinion, would bo tho ofloct on tho cotton market generally if any largo proportion 
ot tho short staple cotton at present grown in India were replaced by long staple cotton 7 




V. — General. 

nf oxponenco indicate that buyers in the past have been prepared to encourage tho growll 

of improved cottons by effering a premium for them 7 u 

partitula?cropV°“^‘'^r charged have nny effect on tho cultivator’s preferenco for r 

49’ nn In!! ® are called for in tho schedule of wafer rates at present in for« ? 

in anv wav Xofv D ^'^/enure on which land is held in the tracts of which you have exper enc( 

m any way affects the extension of cultivation of cotton 7 ■ e. {uienci 


Minutes OF.EviDENCE. 


§ 


Questions issued by the Committee. [Continued. 


VI. — ^Irbioation. 

[For Punjab and North-West Frontier Proviee witnesses only.) 

50. Please state what o.xporienco you have had of irrigation in general and in particular of irrigation 
under canals. Have you any experience of canal irrigation assessment work ? 

51. Ha.s it boon your exporicnoo that cultivators prefer wheat to cotton as an irrigated crop ? If so, 
what is the reason for tho preference ? 

52. (a) What is tho critical period in regard to tho ivatcr-supply in tho canals of which you have expe- 
rience ? Hoiv would this bo affected if there were an ineroaso in tho irrigated area under cotton between 
April and October ? 

{(>) When is cotton watered and what is the volume of water required per acre at each watormg 1 

(c) Please furnish statistics for tho ohannols of which you have had experience showing — 

(i) the average flow of tho channels month by' month throughout tho year. 

(it) tho average montlJy area of each crop irrigated under tho channels. It will bo suflioiont if tho 
average for the last- three years is given. 

Tho maximum carrying capacity' of tho channels should also bo stated. 

' 53. (n) Are there iuiy periods during which tho supply in tho rivers would bo sufficient for a largo o.xpau- 
sion of tho area under cotton to utilize which tho canals could properly bo enlarged with duo regard to financial 
consklcrations? If so, please give figures for tho canals of which you have exporionoo ? 

(6) How would such an’ enlargement of tho canals effect tho area under wheat ? 

54. (f!) To what extent could tho duty’ of water on the canals of which you have experience bo improved 
by' equalising the distribution of tho supply between tho upper and lower outlets on tho distributaries ? 

A’.D.— In tho Punjab this process Is technically known as the " remodelling ot outlets.” 

(6) To what extent could modules bo used to otfeet this purpose ? 

(c) If tho distribution were equalized, what additional irrigated area would accrue ? What crops would 
bo grown on this additional area ? 

55. Docs tho supply in tho rivers increase gradually in spring and decrease gradually in autumn or are 
both tho increase and decrease sudden ? In either ca.se what is tho olfoct on tho cultivator’s preference for a 
particular crop ? Please furnish, if possible, a diagram with statistics illustrating your reply for tho canals 
of which you have oxporionco. 

50. (a) In oases in svhich canals carry a supply for irrigation during tho summer months only, svould 
it bo pos-siblo for tho .sowings and final waterings of cotton to bo carried out by irrigation from wells ? Do 
you know any tracts in which such a combination ot irrigation from wells and canals would bo feasible m tho 
case of American cotton ? _ 

jr.C.— American cotton requires watcrlns na follows 

<0 Tlrst waterlog between March 25th and May Bth. 

(fi) Three waterings between (he time when tho flowers begin to appear which Is between July 20th anti August 10th and the 
end of September. 

({(i) A filth and final watering In October. ■ 

(b) To what extent do wells exist in tho areas commanded by the canals of which you have oxporionco 

and what stops arc required to extend tho irrigation under them in those areas t 

(c) Have you any oxporionco of tubc-wolls and do you consider that their uso would bo valuable in this 

comioxion ? 

(d) Do you consider that it would bo pos.siblo sufficiently to improve the canal system by the construc- 

tion of woir.s or in other ways so os to obviate tho uso of wells 7 

(f) Can you givo an idea of tho cost of such an improvement in tho canals and tho time it would take 
to carry out as compared with tho cost of tho construction of the requisite number of wells and 
time it would take 7 \ 

67. In case it were found possible to increase tho sizo of Ccinals and consequently the irrigated area unde 
cotton, what addition to gross revenue at present rates for water would you expect 7 Please illustrate you^ 
reply from tho statistics furnished in answer to other questions. 

58. Can you givo a rough estimate of tho average area of each crop grown on a holding of 100 acres 7 
How are those areas affected by tho water supply and by tho necessity for growing a fodder crop and of 
preserving suitable rotations of drop 7 Would any proposal you have put forward bring about an alteration 
in these areas 7 

69. Have you any experience in regard to tho lining of canals 7 Do you consider it a practicable measure 7 

00. Can you givo a rough estimate of tho probable cost of lining canals in terms of acorage irrigated 7 
How docs this compare with tho acreage rates of costa of the canals in their present condition 7 

61. If it should prove desirable to enlarge a canal, would this bo carried out in conjunction with lining 7 
How would you propose to provide for tho existing irrigation whilst tho work of enlargement and lining was 
being carried out 7 

62. What effect would tho lining of canals have on seepage problems and tho rise in tho subsoil water 
table 7 To what extent would tho expenditure involved bo justified on these groimds 7 

63. To what extent would tho lining of canals improve tho supply (a) in tho summer months, (6) in tho 
winter mouths 7 Would tho expenditure involved bo justified by the improvement, if any, effected under 
tiiis head 7 

64. Do you consider that tho water rates charged have any effect on tho cultivator’s preforonco for a 
particular crop 7 Do you consider that any changes aro called for in tho sohodulo of xvator rates 7 

VI.— InwaATioN. 

[For rvitness jrom Provinces other than the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province.) 

65. Please state what oxporionco you pave had of irrigation in general and particular of irrigation 
under canals. Have 3 ’ou any oxporionco of canal irrigation assessment work 7 

60. When is cotton watered and what is tho volume of water required por acre at each watering 7 

B 2 
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67. Has it boon your cxporionoo that cultivators prefer wlioat to cotton ns on irrigated crop 7 If so 
what is the reason for the proforonoo 1 

68. Does the supply in the rivers inorcaso gradually in spring and dcoroaso gradually in autumn or are 
both tlie increase and the decrease sudden ? In either ease what is the effoot on the cultivator’-s preforonco 
for a particular crop 7 Please furnish, if possible, a diagram with statistics illustrating your reply from the 
canals of which you have experience 7 

69. (o) To what extent do wells exist in the areas commanded by the o annls of which you have oxporionco 

and what stops are reguirod to extend the irrigation under them in those areas 7 
(6) Have you any oxporioneo of tube wells and do 3’ou consider that their use would bo valuable 
in this connexion 7 -- 

70. Bo you consider the existing rvator fates charged for cotton suitable 7 If you can give statistics to 
explain your answer, please do so. 

71. Can you give a rough estimate of tho average area of each crop growJl on a holding of 100 acres 7 
How are those areas affected by the water supply, the necessity lor growing a fodder crop and of i>rosorving 
suitable rotations of crops. Would any proposals you have put forward bring about an idtoration in these 

areas 7 . • i r i 

72. Do you consider that sufficient water is available for a considerable incroaso m tho area of cotton and, 

if so, why is a larger area not in-igated 7 

73. Is it your oxporioneo that cultivators i)rofor dcsJii cotton to American cotton 7 If so, can you explain 
their reasons for tho proforonoo 7 

74. Is it your oxporioneo that tho canal rcgidations crc.ato any difficulties in regard to tho irrigation of 
American cotton 7 

( 


VII. — Bombay. 

Mr. R. B. EWBANK, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

^ ' Examined at Bombay, Jako.uiy 2CTir, 1918. 

Wriltcn alatement. 

1649. Prcamhle . — ^Thoro are three points in tho process of producing and disposing of cotton in tho 
Bombay Presidenoy at which co-operativo^mcthods have boon applied with some success : — 

1. The production and distribution of improved cotton seed. 

] 2. Pinanoing agriculturists engaged in growing cotton. 

' 3. The organisation of co-operative cotton markets. 

It will be convenient to examine these stages separately. 

1560. The production aiul distribution of improved cotton seal. — -The view taken by tho Co-ox)crativo De- 
partment and acguiesced in by tho Director of Agriculture is that the discovery of improved strains of cotton 
seed and their initial popularization is tho work of the Agricultural Department . It is only after tho improved 
seed becomes known and a demand for it sxirings u^j that tho Co-oi)orativo'Dopartmont intervenes and under- 
takes to organise its distribution. This may bo done in tliroo waj’s : — 

(i) The ordinary village co-operative credit societies may obtain seed from tho nearest Government 

farm or from some seed-grower certified by the Agricultmal Department, and may advance 
such seed in lieu of cash to their members, recoveries being made at tho end of tho year in cash. 
This course has been tried in Dharwar and East Kliandesh districts quite snooessfuUy ; but 
not on a largo scale, because, except in a few talukas, tho demand for imx)ro\-od seed among 
ryots is not yet very keen, and because tho stock of seed available with tho Agricultural Depart- 
ment is strictly limited. Tho advantage of-'tho method is that it is very economical and 
simple and utilises the existing organisation without causing any troublosomo complications. 
Its disadvantages are that it throws tho duty of producing sufficient improved seed on tho 
agricultural staff, and that since no special precautions are taken to keep the improved cotton 
separate from other cotton at the gin, tho improved seed is lost, and the strain has to bo 
renewed from the central seed-pioducing farm every year. 

(ii) Special seed societies may be formed which obtain their seed at harvest by purchase either from a 

Government farm or from tho public. The committee of tho society are required to visit cotton 
fields while the crop is still growing and to arrange for the separate purchase and g'mu'mg of crops 
that wiU meet their needs. Tho defect of these sooieties are that they only have work for a 
few months in the year, to select and store seed properly is a comparatively expensive and 
unprofitable business, and it is difficult to find managing committee members with time and 
knowledge to perform these duties competently. A capital example of such a society run by 
the Kev. Canon Rivington and Mr. Itgi can bo soon at Gadag. 

(iii) Seven seed sooieties in East Khandesh which, after obtaining their seed from a Government farm, 

areange with selected members for its separate plantation. It is grown under tho direct suxier* 
vision of the committee and inferior strains are pulled up while the cotton is in tho field. These 
selected growers hand over tho whole of their seed cotton to the society, which by that means 
is able to meet the needs of aU its members. 

(2) To avoid misconception, it may be mentioned that only eleven societies of types (ii) and (iii) above 

are yet in existence in this Presidenoy. ■■ 

(3) I mj'self favour the first type of society and am strongly of opinion that while co-operative organi- 
sation can nearly everywhere be applied successfully to distribution, it is only rarely successful when applied 
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to production. Mncli more knowledge and attention to dotaib ia recLuired in producing and storing good 
- seed cotton than is available in the ordinary village. I therefore advocate the production of improved strains 
of seed for which there is a keen demand (e.j., neglectum roseum in IChandesh and humpta cross in Dhanvcir) 
on a greatly extended scale under the supervision of olHcers of the Agricultural Department. It might ho 
grown on GoWnment farms or by certified growers supervised either by the staff of the local agricultural 
association. The existing organization of co-operative eredit societies is willing and ready to take over the 
^ whole distribution of such seed in such tracts as the Agrioulturai Department recommends, and could, in my 
-- ojjinion, perform this function more efficiently than any other agency. A beginning has boon made, 
specially among the credit societies around Hubli, but much more could be done, if the seed was made 
available at a fair price. It is a matter of common knowledge that the supply of improved seed in the East 
Khandesh district is far short of the demand. 

• _ 1531. Financing agricuUnrisls engaged in growing cotton. — The inclusive cost of growing and picking 
cotton may bo put at from Rs..20 to 25 per acre. Tho number of cotton-growing ryots who possess 
sufficient, capital to finance their own crop is certainly growing ; but the great bulk of agriculturists have 
still to obtain their capital from sahukars and dalals. They obtain advances of seed in kind from them 
and they take cash loans for the expenses of weeding and picking. The rates of interest on such 
advances are usually by no means heavy, but a condition is almost universally imposed that the cotton 
shall bo sold through.the agency of the person making the advance. In some cases, in order to obtain 
working capital, tlie cultivators sell their crops as they stand in advance or they sell to the agent tho 
option of buying the crop, when ready, at a specified rate. The disadvantage of this system is .that it 
throws the cotton-growers into the hands of a single dealer, who, knowing that they cannot go elsewhere, 
takes gross advantage of their ignorance and general powerlcssness. Any attempt to organise the sale of 
‘cotton by puhUc auction must be preceded and accompained by a system of finance which will free agricul- 
turists from tho fetters of their present engagements and leave them at liberty to sell their cotton in tho open 
market. 

12) In this Presidency, the plan is to start as many viUage credit societies as possible within range of a 
cotton sale society, and to place ' these speioties in a position adequately to finance all tho cotton-growers~- 
amongst their memhers. Individual members of the sale society in whoso villages no credit societies have 
yet been formed ate financed by loans direct from the sale society, or, when its working capital proves insuffi- 
cient, from tho private funds of one of its authorised dalals. In the Dharwar district, tho majority of villages 
within reaolrof tho sale societies contain credit societies , and these societies are to a growing extent being 
federated into.^Bmall unions containing five or six societies each, in whoso favour a cash credit of between 
Es. 50,000 and one laklr has been opened by the Provincial Co-operative Bank. Tho finance difficulty 
has, therefore, been nearly solved. In Khandesh, tho number of societies yet formed near tho sale societies 
are relatively much fewer, and the eapital of the sale societies is by no means equal to all tho demands that 
are made upon it. There is therefore much yet to be done in this direction, and more than half tho 
business of cotton sale is sUll being done on behalf of non-members. It is essential not to go too fast in 
lending out largo sums to agriculturists before they learn to use them prudently ; but I am convinced that we 
are working on right lines and will solve the problem of adequate finance in a few years. Tho credit 
societies send lists of outstanding debts to tho sale societies at tho time of the cotton harvest, and tho sale 
societies deduct these from the amounts realised from the cotton sold and remit them direct to the ■village 
' societies. In this way the two.classos of societies materially help each other. The credit societies enable 
the cultivators to avail themselves of the benefits offered by the sale societies, while the latter help the / 
former by recovering outstanding debts on their behalf punctually and rvithout trouble. 

1552. The organization of co-operative cotton markets — Tho present system of selling cotton in the Dharwar 
district and its chief defects have been described with absolute precision by the Hon’blo Sir. Keatinge in 
an article published in the first number of tho “ Bombay Co-operative Quarterly. ” I fully agree with all 
that he there says and in light of his paper think it unnecessary to go over the same ground again. 

(2) In my experience, the faults of which cultivators are most commonly guilty are — 

(i) dirty and careless picking, 

(ii) spoiling cotton by damping it or heaping it on damp ground, 

(iii) carelessly mixing different classes of cotton together without any attempt at grading. 

(3) The faults of which tho dalals are most usually guilty are — 

(i) They are very frequently dishonest about weighment ; they deceive the cultivator, not only as to 

tho weight of the cotton brought in,,but as to the current market price of cotton and in tho 
calcidation of tho amount actually due to him. 

(ii) They charge oU sorts of cesses on the transaction, e.g., hamali, (porterage) tolal, dharmada (charity)' 

banian (sacking), deduction for samples or sacking , etc. These cesses, which fall entirely on the 
agricidtm'ist, are by no means so prevalent in Gujarat or Khandesh as in the Karnatak. 

(iii) They are careless about grading and blassification and do 'not make fair allowance for cleanly picked 

cotton, uniformly graded. If they were more particular about these points and ready to pay 
for what they wanted, the cultivators would learn to fall in with their requirements. 

(4) IVith a market honey-combed ivith these undersirable practices, it is evident that the better men 
both among tho growers and purchasers must w'elcome some independent agency which will make for honest 
sale. I consider that the friendly welcome which has been.given to co-operative cotton markets wherevci' 
they have been established proves that the need of some neutral intervening agency for the purpose of cotton 

’ sale is strongly felt. 

(5) The present methods of tho sale of cotton are — 

(i) Small grower’s sell small lots to petty dealers in villages. These potty dealers cart the cotton to 
tho nearest bazzar and sell it to the merchants. 

(ii) Small growers, and, in Gujarat, frequently big growers, sell their crop Before picking in advance 
to tho merchants, Tho merchants usually purohaso' the option of buying tho outturn at some 
specified rate. This method often works out to the disadvantage of the cultivator, but shrewed 
paiidars in Gujarat say that they often find it profitable. 
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(iii) Tlio majority of cultivators talco tlioir cotton into (lio marlcct by cart ami sell it on the spot to local 

dalaU and merchants. , „ , , , , . 

(iv) Some big growrs arrange to have their cotton ginned ami sell fho pukht kapi^ direct to the big 

firms rvithout tlio intervention of middlemen. By this method, if their cotton is good in quality 
and cleanly piol!C<l they secure for thcm-<clves the full benefit of the improved ginning percentage. 

(C) Tlic sj-btem dc.sciibcd as (iv) above can scarcely be improved. Co-oiierativc cotton sale societies arc 
intended jirimarily for the first three classes. Tlieir modus ojurandi is as folloun— They bociiro a favourably 
situated plot of ground and engage a cleric to keep the aceoimts, and a dnlal to manage .salca and securo pur- 
chn.sas. In Kliandcsh they buy uoigh-bridge.s. In Dhnnvnr, nhcrc cotton is done up in docras, n-cighment 
is- done by scales. Special arrangements arc made to scciiro acouratc wciglimcnt under proper siqicrvision. 
All carts oil cotton brought into the markets are sold by public auction every d.ay. except on days when the 
amount offered for siilo is so small that no auction can be held. It is then the dnhVs business to arrange sale 
by private treaty. Cash paymcnt.s must n.s a rule bo made by pnrehasers. The amount realised is made over 
at once to sellers after deducting loans duo to credit sociotie-s and the small commission dun to the .sale >,ociety. 
An attempt is made to grade cotton for the guidance Iioth of sellers and purchasers. The Agricultural Dcp.irt- 
ment has lent an ofiiccr to belli in this work, and I am told that the grading made by tho society under his 
guidnneo is very rarely eallvd in question Viy the buyers. In some eases tlie buyers have trierl to combine in 
order to prevent any one bidding at these auctions, but such combinations have not yet Bucccedetl in holding 
together beyond a few daj-s. The price of cotton in Bombay is telegraphed ilaily to the society and lasted 
on a board for the information of buyers and sellers. Commitlco memlK'rs do uhat they can to instnu-t 
growers bringing cotton to the market in tho importance of H-,iiig improved seed and of picking cotton 
cleanly. 

(7) Tho advnntngc.s of this system arc that the ryot.s see that the process of weighmenl and s.ale is c.srrietl 
on honc.stly and openly. 'They see for theiii'-civcs at tho public auction how the price of cotton is pulled down 
by damping and dirty picking. They obviously enjoy the e.xcitcnicnt of ses'ing their produce made the 
subject of brisk competition among bidders. 'The (/ofu/s on the other hand are cnmitollesl to drop sluvly 
methods, since the ueighment ami price arc leeordcd by tho society, and arc forced to content thcms<dves 
with such margin of profit .as they can secure under the auction system. 

(8) Societies, in order to increase their biisinc.-vs and power, sell the cotton of non-incm!>cni ns well as of 
members, but usually charge a higher commission on this business. 'This procticc is not quite co-operative, 
but it is essential to the future success of these niarkct.s that the volume of their turnover should be ns large 
ns possible. 

(0) The volume of businc,ss done by tho three new eo-ojierativo cotton s.vlc societies in East Klmndesli 
during tho season 1017-18 (up to January (itli) was ns shown hereunder t — 


I'lAST Kn.tNnr..«n. 


Name of society. 

No. of caits 
sold. 

Qw IN rjTV or cotton noi.ii. 

. . 1 

Bale of coimiii ■sion charged. 

Weight 
in mnunds. 

! 

Vtlco. 

Tachora 

Clinlisgaoii . 

Bodvnd . 

Nnndro . 

1,9S0 

•tni 

7,177 

y,ooo 

li,2G0 (IGO ll>s.=r-i 
inn\tn(l.) 
4,931 (93 II 1 S.-.I 
niaim<{.} 
(*3 

tn.uuul.) 

It'. 

2,7!I,81 1 

80,UOO 

-V 

Member. Ij niinas per carl, non-mem- 
bers ’2 amms per cart. 

Members J anna per m.iuiid, non-members 
1 anna per niannii. 

I anna per jyittu from members, 2 nmias 
from non-member'*. 

1 anna per palln from all comen. 


’ Tlio crop was a poor one, owing to excessive late rains. 

(W) Tho cotton season in the Karnatak has not yet begun ; but the figures shoeing the sales made last 
year by the four co-operativo cotton sale societies there are-given for purposes of comparison. It may bo 
noted that in order to give these societies a good start, the Agi'icultural Department entrusted them with 
the auction sales of Cambodia, Dhanvar, American, Broach and / umjda cross cotton which had in previous 
years been managed departmentally. In the Dhanvar district, tho auction system is to be introduced in this 
year to an increased extent. Last year the work was e.xpcrimcntal and several improvements are about 
to bo mtroduced as soon ns tho season begins. 


Diiahwak. 


Nnmo of eociefcy. 

Quantity of 
cotton sold 
in lbs. 

Method of sale. 

Dhanvar .... ( 

„ 1 

Hubh , 

12i),CjG 

398,808 

Private treaty. 
Auction. 


231,514 

Private treaty. 

Anigeri . * . 

Gadag | 

51.7,421 

213,780 

SOj.vSO 

<» 

Auction. 
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1563. (36) PuWication o! Liverpool and Bombay prices. — The above remarks answer the Committee’s 
question 30. I would also like to add some remarla with regard to question 36. All co-operative cotton 
sale societies have been supplied daily during the season with telegrams from the Bombay Cotton Exchange 
Company giving current market quotations for'>cotton at the expense of tin’s department. The quotations 
wired (for instance) to Khandesh are those for Broach cotton, which are always the truest index of the ten- 
dency of the market, and Khandesh fine and fully-good for the settlement on Januarj^ 26th, and for ready 
delivery. Theseprices are posted conspicuously on a board in the middle of,^the society’s compound, and the 
equivalent local price per maund for kaclilia kayos is worked out on a regular system and posted below them. 
The committees assure mo that these telegrams arc of the greatest use both to buyers and sellers. Only big 
buyers receive separate telegrams from Bombay and the.se they usually keep private. Small buyers rely n 
on the societies’ telegrams and the cultivators arc advised by the society’s dalal as to what constitutes a fair 
price in the light of them.- I recommend that their daily publication should form an important feature in 
all sale societies. 


Mr. E. B. Ewbank, I.C.S., called and examined. 

1554. {President.) In this Presidency, the Director of Agriculture is also Director of Co-operative Societies, 
The success of this arrangement depends largely on the personalities of the Director of Agriculture and the 
Eegistrar. Personally, I get nothing but benefit out of this arrangement. I have the great advantage that 
before going to Government with any proposals, I have discussed them with Mr. Keatinge and when we are 
both agreed, it is very difficult for Government to take the opposite view. Co-operation over the gi cater 
part of this Presidency is, of course, directed to agricultural improvement. A link between the Co-operative 
and 'Agricultural Departments is' therefore essential, and I am strongly in favour of tlie idea of a Rural or 
Development Commissioner, The Director of Agriculture is not also Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
His relation to me is much the same as that of the Commissioner of Customs and Excise to the Collector of 
Salt in Bombay. When I have to gomp to Government for help for cotton seed or sale societie.s or sugarcane 
'societies or on any general questions, 1 first discuss them with Mr. Keatinge either on paper or personally. 
Wo are always in agreement before definite proposals arc submitted. Administrative action I take on my 
own authority. The Director of Agriculture virtually acts as a Rural Commissioner. He personally docs 
little inspection of co-operative societies though he has inspected the cotton sale societies in Dharwar. 

1655. I am of opinion that all such questions as the improvement of crops should be the concern of the 
Agricultural Department. I would not have co-operative societies mixing themselves up with experimental 
agriculture atlthe present stage beyond utilizing the seed given out by the Agricultural Department. I think 
thepointmight be reached at which a society might properly grow its own seed. If anything in the way of lapid 
progress in the production of good seed is wanted, I think, an increase in the scope of the Agriculturai Depart- 
ment and tlie official Government staff is necessary. We could do it but we should do it very much more 
slowly. From the co-operative point of view, we require a considerable increase in the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Department and also the multiplication of seed farms. I will mention one point in this connection and 
that is that in East Khandesh, the Agricultural Associations are not ns moribund ns they are in the most places. 
The Chopda Taluka Association has a good deal of money to spend. I would recommend that these associa- 
tions should be invited to give a guarrantee to registered seed growers that they will get ten per cent more 
than the ordinary rate, f.c., above the rate for ordinary Khandesh seed. If the Agricultural Associations 
could guarrantee this, we could get any number of registered growers to produce roseim seed. 

ImO. I have already pointed out the danger in the issue of seed by the village societies ; it lies in t' e 
careless handling of cotton and the consequent risk of the improved seed being lost at the time of ginning. 
The seed is sold as kacJiha kapas to the dafaZ and he takes it away and disposes of it. I have considered the 
question of setting up co-operative ginneries and am not in favour of them for the present. 'Vljhat we 
want to do is first of alt to control the sale of cotton on a larger scale than we are doing now. Our sales are 
not on a very great scale so far. In Dhanvar we have sold about two million pounds of kapas. We are 
bound at-first to seli kachha JMpas and to follow the market. As our operations grow, we want to sell 
pukka kapas, to get our cotton ginned separately so as to get thqfull benefit of the ginning percentage and to 
control the market. The seed societies in East Khandesh are new societies ; this year the crop failed and so 
they are doing badly. They were all formed on the Bcrar model. 

1557. Except in Gujarat, the co-operative movement is fairly active in the main cotton tract of the 
Presidency. I would not go so far as to say that the co-operative movement is slightly in advance of the 
Agricultural Department. I think these societies rely very much on the Agrichltural Department for seed. 
In the Southern Division, the societies have taken over the auctions which were previously organized by the 
Agricultural Department. They have taken over all the auctions of Cambodia and Broach kapas. 

1658. I consider that the publication of prices is a most useful provision and would advocate it in the 
case of all the sale societies. It costa about Rs. 100 a year for each society and is paid for out of Government 
funds. Tracts in which there are no societies do not get the benefit of the publication of prices as far as 
I know. 

1559. {Mr. Wadia.) There are eight cotton sale societies — four in Dharwar and four in Khandesh. Tliis 
year we could not get any seed of N. R. {neglecium roseum) cotton at al^. We are trying to get seed from 
Bcrar but I am afraid we shall have to give out seed from the ginning factories. Boseam seed is the only kind 
of seed that we give out. 

1500. As regords buying there is the system under which the Marwaris advance money and buy the 
standing crops, at a fixed price per maund. They do it simply as a speculation. Whatever the outturn may 
be, the cotton is bought at a fixed price per maund ; the risk of the outtum'lies with the agriculturist, and 
the risk of price -with the dalal. If cotton advances in price, the cultivator loses money ; on the other hand 
if the price goes down, theoretically he should make money. In any case, he does not get quite all that he 
ought to get. The dalal would usually condemn the cotton as poor in quality ; also his calculations are diffi - 
cult for the cultivator to foliow. 

1561. In Kliandesh, wo have introduced weigh-bridges but the local method of weighment is the tripod 
with scales. The weights vary from place to place. There are no standard weights ; each place has its own 
maund in IChandesh. I do not think the cultivator is purposely cheated in regard to weights. The weights 
are not checked or certified as far as I know. If the co-opeiative cotton sale societies are a success, we shall 
not need to have licensed weighmen as in Berar as the weighment is done by our own men on a weigh-bridgo 
^8 to what should be done outside the co-operative sale societies, it is very hard to say. It would be a great 
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liccnBed wciglimen to rveigli cotton in the villagca'beforo the oultivato^iakca iHo 


file 


benefit it there ivero 

bazaar. ' whether there is any movement^for educating the cnitivator in picking cotton clean 

1562. I do not them to picH clean by sboning them the diilcrcncc in the 

but It )B one of for dean and dirty cotton. Otbcraisc there has been no attempt at direct 

price obtained the . t t y ^ tPc Agricultural Department but I am 

education It could ^ ia made for dirty cotton is not really BufiieiCnt and that, therefoie, 

uvnlor 1ms no indiioLent to pick cotton clean. The practice of spoiling cOtton by damping it or by 
the " trround is certainly going out in Khandcsli ns people arc realizing that they get a better 

heaping ^ ^ ^ ted dry There is a class of cultivator ivho has a little bit of cotton of his own and 
price if cotton i {j,o J^his neigliboiirs, mixes them together and takes it to market. It is ihe culti- 

vator Xk to 1 smaU extent also a broker xvho does the mischief. Wo are doing nothing at all to prevent 
L nrXnt • but when we have a firmer hold on the cultivators, wo arc going to start grading committees 
i‘n vinaverwhere the people are intelligent enough in order to prevent promiscuous mixing. At present 
the S charge all sorts of cesses, e.g., hamali (porterage) tofuf (wcighment), d/mrmmfu (charity) and lardan 
saoS These would be done aw.ay with if a system of central markets were established as in Bernr. I 
am in favour of maikets on the Berar system though I think our own co-operaf ivo lines are oll right. M o 
Znot handle all the cotton that comes to the market. Some of the cesses are excessive ; but it would be 
imnossiblo to abolish them altogether ; the cultivators n ust p,ay somiitliing for weighing, iordharma^la, etc. 
Tim establishment of markets would not do away with them ; but would regulate them. There arc combi, 
nations of buyers at our co-operative sales not to bid beyond a certain limit ; but I do not think that combi- 
nation has affected prices miioli. Lint is called ptiUa Lajias in Kandesh. Kcichha kapas is seed cotton. 

1603 I have no experience of ginneries in this Presidonoy. The only trouble we have with ginning 
factories in when we want to got seed kept sepaiatc. Wo then have to enter into a contract with the owmer 
to keep the factory for our sole use for the day. We have to provide coolies, and to get it brushed out. 

15W. I put in a copy of the rules under which the auctions are held. They take place throughout the 
season. We insist on weighmenU at the auctions being made on our weigb-bridges and not in the ginning 
factories and our weighment is binding both on the seller and the buyer. As regards quality, no question 
can be raised after the cotton has onoo been sold. The bidders at our auctions are certified men only, 
we do not allow outsiders. If they find stones or ntbbisb in the cotton, they report it to the sociotv and the 
cultivators arc punished in the best w’.ay possible and their piice is reduced. As regards dampness and quality, 
it is for the buyers to judge ; the cotton is sold by public auctions and they ran examine it beforehand. Wc 
only admit complaints in regard to the finding of stones, sticks or obvious dishonesty of that sort. 

1603. {Mr. llodgkinson.) There is a good deal of cotton picked off the ground, especially at the second 
and third pickings. A certain amount of dirt, such as leaves and straws and little bits of dust, is picked up 
as well. The only suggestion I can make to encourage clean picking is that the daMs should cither pay a 
considerably higher price for clean cotton or a lower price for dirty cotton than they do at present. Then 
they would be more likely to got clean cotton. 

1500. In our auctions, we put the cotton under the gencr.al heads, “ good, ” “ fully good," etc. But the 
grading is not very accurate because wo have no means of telling the ginning percentage at present. Wo 
li.ave a special agricultural officer lent to our societies both in Klmndcsh and Dbarwar who helps to grade the 
cotton. We have boxes of samples of cotton “ fully good,” “ fine ” and so on, piovidcd by the Agricultural . 
Department and the .sgrioultural officer can test the cotton brought to the auctions against those. 

1507. (Mr. Henderson.) Wc get great assistance in our sales from the Agricultural Department which 
has as much to do with these sales as wo have. If this raox'cment is Biiccessful, thero will bo perhaps ‘’fty 
of these co-operative sale societies in a few years and the business will be on so large a scale that the.Govern- 
ment staff will not be able to go on dealing with. It must bo taken over by other agency. A lot of xvork 
has been done by official helpers during the two years for which the sooieties have been working but this' 
year there has been a change in attitude in that respect. There is no official in any of the societies in 
Dharwar. I do not think that it would bo better if the sales were carried out bj' the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, though for the first few years, it is better to have the assistance of agricultural officers to teach us 
about the grading of the cotton. The cotton is being sold to export cotton raerchants who know what the 
cotton is, and can tell its value. We sell it by c.art loads and not by blocks Perhaps to got in touch with 
Bombay, agricultural officers might be better but wo can g’tTn touch sufficiently well with the local men 
and they will bring the Bombay men in their train in time. This year, thero has been no inerease in the 
number of sale sooieties but there has been an increase in the cotton dealt with by them. What happens in a 
few places is that the committee goes out in the growing seasons and notes which fields look'good. They get 
the cotton from those fields ginned separately and tho seed fkept separate. That is only being done at 
Gadag. The agriculturists in our ryotwari tracts are fairly intelligent ; a largo number of them in Dharwar 
gin their own cotton and deal directly with big merchants and make a profitable thing out of it. 

1608. I believe that Broach cotton is not extending very much in Dharwar .-nd that the Aj 
Department no longer advocates it. The humpta cross is now recommended. 

1509. (Mr. Bdberls.) In East Khandesh, I am told that one cart load of cotton weighs one l-Jiandi roughly 
speaking The number of carts that comes in on any particular day varies, zin Bodvad last year tho season 
lasted for 2J months or about seventy days; tho average would bo 110 carts a day which probably means 
200 carts at the busiest time. The olassifioation in Khandesh is simple ; all tho cotton is called good. There 
is no real classification except at Paohora where tho cotton is classified ns “ good ” and “ fully good. ” We 
do not give any guarantee ; the merchants can judge for themselves. The carts are all sold separately except 
m cases in which one own^r brings two or three carts and asks that they may be sold together. Tho sales take 
a long time and sometimes we have two people selling at once. - 

l.-)70. The weigh-bridgo method of weighing is very popular in East Khandesh and is-accepted by both' 
buyora and soilers. Unfortunately, owing to tho war, wo had to buy second hand weigh-bridges and thero 
were difficulties in consilience but those have* disappeared. Tliero is a good deal of difference in the weights 
tn ^e m Bombay. In Gujarat, the weight of the bhar is pretty regular and so is that of the nan in tho south, 
but m Kliandesh there .are very great variations. Some simplification of weights in this Presidency is 
urgently necessary I look^it from tho point of view of the’agrioulturist ; he is dealing with the local market 
rrfnrmXu <■'*0 loc.-tTwcight IS and is nofc often*decGived ouung to ignorance of local weights. Biifa 

u betW l.n point of ^ew of trade. It is trim that it is difficult for the agrieulturist to know 

g ing e correct pnccs. Yariqtions in xveight give opportunity for an enormqus amount qf 
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unfiiir dcaliiV". On tUo otlior hand, wo have tolegranw from Bombay for each Kliandesh quality, “good” 
•' fully good ” and “ fine " posted up and wo work out tlio corresponding local rates. This is only 
done in a verj' small number of places ; I can only speak of tho co-operativo soceities. 

1571. TnDharwar, Cambodia is sold by auction at Gadag. Broacliand himpla cross are sold atDharwar. 
I am not quite certain about Dbarwar American. Altogether thoro are a million acres of cotton in tho dis- 
trict. Tho auctions will bo on a very big scalo this year. I have already arranged to advance three lakhs 
of rupees from tiic Central Banks to cotton growers for expenses of cotton growing. 

1672. lam strongly in favour of publication of Bombay prices. I would in all cases convert them to 
terms of the local weights. I consider that publication has been useful. 

1673. (Prcmlcnt.) I have not had m.any complaints from tho purchasers in regard to mixing because 
they buy tho cotton with their eyes open. A lot of mixing is done by small merchants. Tho village committees 
are su]>poscd to see that cotton of one grade is sent in one cart. Tlicse committees will work under *he Cotton 
Snlo Committee. Co-operativo sale societies represent tho second stage of selling sales by Government being 
tho first stage. Tho sales cannot for ever bo cotrollcd by Government. Tho keeping up of tho best t3’pcs 
of cotton would depend on tlio Agricultural Department. 

1571. (J/r. Ashton.) There is no irrigation of cotton in East Khandesh, as far ns I know. Tho water 
rate is generally very high. Tho soil is black soil and unsuitablo for growing cotton under irrigation. 


Annexuhe. 

Conditions for the guidance of bidders and cultivators at the Public Auction sales of Broach, Kumpta cross, Cam- 
bodia and Knmpta selected co’ton to be held at Iluili. 

(I) Tlio net weight of bales after deduoting tho samples end bardan is recorded in a register. Tlio sam- 
ple of cotton taken from each docra i.s 2J lijs. No payment will ho made to tho oultivators for tho samples 
taken. Of this sample of 2t lbs., 2 lbs. sample will be given to tho buyer in lint. Tlio rest will bo kept as 
samplq bj’ tho Sale Society. Tho ginning expenses of the samples are borne by tho Sale Society for which 
the seed will bo taken bj' tho Sale Society. 

I (2) Taking into consideration tho loss duo to drj'ago, 2 lbs. more than usual is deducted for bardan from 
each docra. But if tho puroliasors want to rowoigh any of thorn, tho weight allowed for bardan will bo 13 lbs. 
necorrling to tho usual praotico. No sjiccial nllowanco uill bo ma«lo in weighment. 

(3) Coolio charges for Areighing tho docras have alreadj' been paid and con'cot weight has been recorded. 
If tho purchasci'a svant to see some or aU bales ro-weighed, they will have to pay coolio charges for tho same, 
vir., six annas per raga of 1 31 1 lbs., or make their oAvn arrangements tor ro-weighing. 

(4) Insurance charges of Bs. 1-8-0 por nagn will bo charged to tho cultivators in addition to other local 
charges like dalali, dhaunada, woigliing charges, etc. 

(.j) A sample of 100 tolas of seed cotton from each docra is t.akcn from all tho docras of each oultir ator 
up to tho limit of ten, mixed together and then the pcrcontago of lint found out by ginning the seed cotton 
in pouor gins. IVlicn one person’s dobras c.xcecxl ten. saiuplo fiom every ten docras is taken separately and 
(ho percentage of lint found out. Percent.ago of lint is taken from average sa7nple3 hut will not he 
guaranteed. 

"(0) Tlio docras arc arr.-.nged in classes of different grades according to tho high or low percentage of hnt 
to seed cotton. In all there arc five classas v.arying from 29 to 31 per cent, and above. 

(7) Information regarding the number of 'ocras in each class and tbo approximate quantity of lapas 
and lint available from c.soli is ready and will bo supplied to bidders. 

(8) If tbo number of dreras in each olass exceed 200, the class will, if found necessary, be subdivided 
for sale. Tbo price obtained for sub-division if varying, avcr.ago price will bo given to cultivators. 

(0) Tho purchasers must paj’ on tbo date of sale 26 per cent, of the price of cotton piwebased and tho 
remaining amount Antbin three daj's of tbo auction sale before the removal of tlio cotton. 

(10) Pmrehasers Anil haA'o to paj’ a commission of Rs. 1-4-0 por naga, in addition to the prioo bid at tho 
auction sale. 

(II) Tlio Sale Society Ls not prepared to accept any risk of fire, etc., regarding the purchased cotton beyond 
five d.ays after tho date of the auction and the purclia=cra will liasm to make their oust arrangements for AAatoh- 
ing and insurance of the cotton standing in tho compound after that period. 

(12) -Any cost in connection Avitli tlio removal of cotton is to bo homo by purchasers. 

(13) No docras will ho nllou-cd to ho removed unless payment of tlio bapas bought, is made in full. 

(14) Tlio Sale Society is not bound to accept tho highest or any hid. 

(15) Hitlierto the lapas received on tlio last dnj' or the prc\dotis, Avas sold os unclassified. This year 
if ihe mcrcliants so desire it aasH ho classified after the auction and added to tho respootivo grades accord- 
ing to the pcrcontago of lint and charged according to tho prices obtained for these grades at tho auction sale. 

(10) The acceptance or refusal of tho prices obtained in tho auction sale for tho dif^ent grades of lapis 
rests Avith tho Sale Society and not with cultivators or dalals (through whom lapas is put for auotiotn). Those 
Avho do not agree to this poAA'cr being given to tho Sale Society need not send their Icapas for auction to tho 
depot. 

(17) Buj’crs may inspeot tho lapas as minutely as they can, before bidding in tho auction sale. When 
tjio auction is over no complaints AA-ill bo heard ns regards mixtures or soiled lapas, etc. Tho Sale Society 
is taking all possible caro in taking out average sample of lapas from each docra for classiflcation. Any 
doubtful docras arc rejected. 


• Mr. V, H. GONEHALM, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 

ExAtoNTD AT Bojibay, Januahy 2GTn, 1918. 

TTri(/cii statement. 

1675. Financial condition of cotton gromng ryots . — ^Ryots, who grow cotton, borroAV money at usurious rates 
of interest. In the cotton tract of tho Alimcdnagar district, tho rate of interest is at least 24 por cent, per 
annum. They also horroAV cotton-seed for solving purposes. II a ryot borrows six^ pounds of cotton-seed in 
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Tunc ho has io repay it hy supplying to tlio crcflitor forty pounds of 7.a;>as in December. Tiic price of sixty 
Send o CO to3 last .Tuno%vn, Bs. 2-8 and ll.o price of forty pounds of «pcs js now Es. 8. Eyols, 
S boffowed money for weeding the cotton crop, had to enter mto "^at a.^ cnllcdjaMp oHannm 


tions and bind themBolves to repay the loan borrowed last August or September suppbnng to the creditor 
iaras at Bs 12 mda. A paVa of hijm is 210 lbs. Ti.c man wlio borrowed Bs. OG has now to supply eight 
wUas of lavas to the creditor or pay for it in ca.sli at Bs. fiO per jMa or pas.s a bond for value. Tins season, 
file cotton crop in tho Ahmednagar district and Kli.ande.di was Iiad. H hose who borrou cd money on tho 
wlopor leirom- system have therefore Buffered heavy losses. Ulio Jyot want.s money for purchasing 
btdlocks and meeting other agricultural needs. At a time when he should be ploughing his fields or be 
cnenecd in other agricultural operatioas, he is at tho door of tho money-lender ashing for a loan. jMost 
money-lenders are not systematic and have not organised their husines,s on a regular plan. The money- 
lender ashs tho rs'ot to come to him a week or a fortnight later. Wien he again comes, it is as likely as not 
that ho may Ic asked to como a third time. All this results in a great wastage of agricultural cnioienoy. 
Evots in tiio Deccan should begin to jilougli their cotton lands from Nos'omhcr. But some of tlicm have 
no bullocks and no money. Tho financial aid of tho money-lender may como a little later. Tho ploughing 
season therefore passes. At sowing time tho ryot 1ms to bo at the door of the money-Icmicr who does 
money-lending and also seed business. Tlierc may bo delay in obtaining seed from liiin and sowing not 
done at tho proper time. Weeding and other operations ako may be postponed for want of timely supply 
of money from the money-lender and the outturn of crop consequently reduced- i 

1576. Quality of seed.— As regards the quality of seed, it may be .said that very few ly’ots keep their orvn 
cotton-seed. Tlio l-ayas bought from dilTcrcnt ryots of different villages is mixed at the ginnery and tho 
seed that emerges from tho ginnery and is ultimately usc<l for sowing piiriiosos can only he bad. 

1577. Losses sufjered hy ryots in ninrlr/iiig lapas.— It is well known that the cotton-growing ryots 
suffer loss in marketing their J.rtjm. Some lose in settling the rate ; ag.ain. some lo=o in tho wcigiimcnt of 
lapas ; again some lose in the calculation of the amounts due Io them ; again, some lose on account of 
purchasers or their dalals putting off making pajunont indefinitely or for .some time ; again, others lose in all or 
more than one of these waj-s. 

1578. Bcsulls of present system. — Ab the cotton-growing industry is e.srricd on under theso disadvantages 
duo to “ bad finance and an imdos-clopcd system of rural economj', ’’ (lie following are the resiilt.s : — 


(1) Deterioration in tho quality and reduction in tho outturn of crop- 

(2) Loss to tho ryot of those profits of tho industry to which he is entitled. 

1679. ll’orb of C c-rperative Department.— Tjftoris are being made in this Presidency to remove these 
disadvantages and enable the ryot to carry on liis iiulustr}- with greater profit to himself. Wo have been 
oiganising co-opcralivo credit societies in important cotton-tracts to finance tho ryots. Wo have begun 
to organise co-opcrativo seed-growing and distributing societies in those tract.s. We have also been giving 
attention to (ho question of marketing cotton and started societies for its sale. 

lO^O. (i) Co.operativc Credit Societies.— In East Ivliandcsh. wiiieh has got tho largest area under cotton 
in this Prcsidenc}’, wo have got ciglity co-oi>orativo credit societies and wo mo on tho eve of further rapid 
progress. Tho district of Dlinrwar, which is of great importance in respect of cotton-growing, is the most 
advanced co-operative district in tho Presidency. In other cotton district.s also, wo are starting co-operative 
credit societies. These societies finance tho cotton-growing ryots at a rensouablc r.ste of interest. Tlio usual 
r.ato of interest is OJ per cent. These societies grant loans at the time wiien they are required for tho purchase 
of hullocks, seed, implements and fodder and for s'nrioiis other agricultural purposes. Tiioy are mostly grant- 
ed on personal scomity. Bcccntly 1 hare passed through tho colton-traot of the Ahmednagar district and 
1 was told by tho rj-ots of Jliri in tlio Kewasa tahika that they have derived much benefit tlirough (he opera- 
tions of their credit society wiiieh has got a working capital of Bs. 2,1,000 and that their cotton-grosviiig in- 
dustry is improving. Tlio members of tho Miri Credit Society now propose to have an organisation for pro- 
ducing good cotton-seed for sowing purposes. 

1681. (ii) Co.operalive Sccd-grounny and Dislrihuliny Societies . — In Kliandesh , wo started last year 
seven small seed-societies for tho production of good cotton-seed. Each society ohtainetl N. B. {roscum) 
seed from the Government Farm at Jaig.aon. It selected ns its peed-growers a few of its memberH ssho have 
good cotton-lands and aro noted tor their agricultural skill. Tiio seed obtained from tlic farm was supplied 
to tho seed-growers and each seed-grower had to submit to tho follosving regulations ; — 

(i) The lands should bo properly tilled, seed sown at tho proper time and all other operations proper- 

ly attended to. 

(ii) Tho standing crop should bo pmifiecl by uprooting all straj’ plants. 

(iii) Tho first two pickings should ho kept scqwrately and got ginned at the gin to ho selected by tho 

Managing Committee. 

(iv) The seed-grower should sell tho lint separately and hand over tho seed to tho Managing Committee 
of the society at a price to bo fixed by tho Managing Committee. 

(2) Cultivators in East ICliandesli know tho superiority of tho seed from tho Government Farm over 
the ordinary seed and are convinced of the extra profits they make hy sowing tho former. Tlicrcforo the 
Managing Committee of each society had no difficulty in secwing seed-growers who wovdd submit to its 
regulations. 

(3) I summarise below the operations of two of these seed-growing and distributing sooiotics : 


(i) The Asoda Seed Socicly. 

It obtained 1,000 Ite. of N. E. seed and supplied it to foim seed-growers. — (1) Daulat, (2) Shravana, (f 
ivamji and (4) Goba. Tlio total area sown with it was 65 acres. Tlie purification of the standing crop we 
supervised by the Agricultural Organiser, Co-operative Societies. Hie crop suffered from late rainl I 
iias been picked and kept separately. It is yet to ho ginned. It is estimated that it will xiold nearly 5,00 
m ^ Managing Committee will ptircliaso it at sixteen ibs. per rupee and sell it to members a 

ariflivi will be supplied with seed at a higher rate, loans of seed will bo m id 

ducod^tbk venr 1 interest on the value of seed advanced in loan. Tho seed pro 

2 030 for nearly 400 acres. The area under cotton in'tho village of Asoda is roui«,I 

seed 4 all ^0-000 of seed in order to bo able to suppl 

a f tho ryots of the village and to secure uniformity of quality of crop in the whole viliago. < If th 
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season is good, an acre of N. R. cotton wiil produce about 300 lbs. of good seed. One hundred acres ■ndli 
therefore produce 30,000 lbs. of cotton-seed. For these 100 acre^ under control, the Asoda Seed Society will 
have to obtain 1,500 lbs. of N. R. seed from the Government ^arm and appoint a sufficient number of 
seed-growers for the purpose of producing 30,000 lbs. of seed under the control of the society. As the seed 
society rvill grant loans of good seed at a reasonable rate of interest, the ryots will find it to their advantage 
to join the society and borrow seed from it only. 

(ii) The Bildi Seed Society, 

It obtained N. R. seed from the Jalgaon Government Farm and supplied it to four seed growers apirointed 
by it. The pm-ifioation of the crop was supervised by the Agricultural Organiser, Co-operative Societies. 
The crop was much damaged by the late rams. It is 3'et to be ginned. It will jdeld nearly 5,000 lbs. of seed. 
It null be talicn possession of by the Managing Committee .and further arrangements made as in the case of 
the Asoda Society. 

(4) There is no doubt that these seed-growing and distributing societies will rapidly multiply in Khandesh. 
In th.at case, a single Government seed farm will not bo able to produce all the seed required by all the seed 
societies lor supplj'mg to their seed-growers. It may, therefore, be suggested that all the seed societies situat- 
ed within a radius of, say, five miles should federate themselves into a seed-union and start a central seed 
form under the control of the union. The seed required for the farm of the union should bo obtained from 
the nearest Government seed farm. The cost of starting and maintaining the union-form should be partlj' 
borne by the constituent village seed societies and p.artly by Government. If there are ten villages in the 
area of a seed union, each with an average area of 2,000 acres under cotton, and if each village has a seed 
society, the union farm otU have to produce 15,000 lbs. of N. R. seed for supplying to the seed-growers of 
all the ten societies. The area of the union form udll have to bo nearly fifty acres. If one Government 
seed form is established in each important cotton-growing tahika, or tracts otherwise well-defined, then 
each such Government seed farm will have to produce selected Seed of first-rate quahty for the farms of all 
the co-oporativo seed unions established in its area of operations. 

(5) The rapid establishment of village co-operative seed societies, co-operative seed unions and Govern 
ment seed farms in any cotton distrlet and their development is bound to result in an equally rapid improve- 
ment in the quahty and outturn of the cotton crop of that district. These may be the fines of organisa- 
tion, whether wo have to introduce the American cotton of the Triumph variety in Sind, produce and dis- 
tribute N. R. cotton-seed in Khandesh and extend the areas of Broach and Cambodia cottons in the Southern 

Slahratta Cotmtry. , . , 

(G) The seed-trade of this country is yet in an undeveloped condition. Capitahsts who want big pro- 
fits have not yob understood its possibilities. If wo work strenuously and organise it on "a co-operative basis, 
not only shall wo have improved it, but also have put it under the control of the ryots themselves. 

1582. Go-opcralive sale of cotton.— This problem of the cotton-growing industry of the country has 
received much attention in the last two years. In 1910, the Hon’blo Mr. G. F. Keatingo, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
submitted a note to Government, outb'ning a plan for the establishment of co-operative cotton sale societies. 
On this plan prepared by the Hon’blo Mr. Keatingo and approved by Government, we have started seven 
cotton sale sooioties— three in Khandesh and four in the Southern Mahratta Country. Each society has, of 
course, been started with due variations from the approved plan to suit local conditons and to meet local 

(3) Each cotton sale society in Khandesh has been organised ivith shares and limited liability. They 
are allowed to advance loans to members for the production of cotton crop. After a number of credit socie- 
ties are started and developed in the area of each sale society, the latter will stop making loans to its^ 
members and its share-capital will be utilised for providing itself with godowns, etc. 

(3) Kctpds is brought every tnorning in carts to tho ground of each sale society by ovnicrs, and they are 
there arranged according to the quality of hapas in them. After purchasers have gathered, the auction 
sale of liapas is commenced. Bach cart or a number of carts of same quality and of same owner ore sold 
separatelyr Tho Registrar of Co-operative’ Societies has arranged for a free service of daily telegrams from. 
Bombay to these societies. - The telegram received from Bombay gives the prices of cotton in Bombay on 
the previous clay. Every moruing, the Bombay prices received iu the morning and those received on the 
previous morning and the prices obtained for sellers through the society on the previous day .are noted on a 
board. Every seller reads them and tho competition among purchasers enables him to secure proper prices 
for his cfoton.' After tho iMpas of each seller is sold, the weighing of it is done. Bullocks of each cart are 
unyoked and the cart with Icapas in it is weighed on the weighbridge of the society. The cveight, and also 
name of seller, name of.purchaser and the rate at which kapas has been sold are all entered m a triplicate 
pass-book. One pass is given to seller, another to purchaser and the third kept with the society. ^ The cart is 
taken to the gin of the purchaser and after emptying Icapas at it, it is brought back to the society s weigh- 
bridge. The empty cart is weighed and the weight of kapas, the amount duo to seller and the commission 
duo to tho society are caloulated and entered in the paSscs given to seUer and purchaser and in the pass with 
tho society. Tho purchaser i- bound to make payment to the seller before evening. From the passes kept 
with the society, the sale register of the society is written up daUy. Each purchaser or dalal has also to 
keep a paj-mont register to bo provided by the society. The commission charged by each society to members 
for its services is lower than to non-members. In the evening, the secretary or the clerk of the society 
goes to purchasers and dalas and receives commission due to tho society. Before doing this he checks the 
payment register and signs it, after satisfying himself that amounts due to sellers have been duly paid. 

(4) Tho operations of the three cotton sale sDoieties in Khandesh may be summarised as follows 

(i) The Pachora Cotton Sale Society, Ltd. 

This season it has marketed 8,945 niaunds and 15 seers of kapas of tho value of Rs. 2,60,840-13-3. For 
each cart of kapas, it takes one anna from members and two annas from non-members. It has got a weigh- 
brid<^e of tho value of Rs. 892. It has not yet engaged a dalal, as the President of tho society or some other 
e.'cpMienoed member of the Committee attends the auction sale of cotton. Formerly tho local maund of 
Icapas was one of '’174 lbs. The society has introduced the maund of IGllbs. whioh is exactly two railway 
maunds. Prioos^roso in Bombay for Khandesh Fine from Rs. 420 per kliandi of lint on tho 5th of November 
‘to Rs. 540 on tho 20th of December. Similarly the rate secured for sellers under the management of tho 
society rose from Rs, 24-10 per maund of 164 lbs, (tworailway maunds) of kapas on the 6th of November to 
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Rs. 32-8 per maund of tlio same weight oa the 20th of December. Each' purchaser of cotton has to main- 
tain a payment register which is checked every evening by a member of the society’s staff. Inthisuaj, 
steps arc taken to see that the payment of amounts duo to sellers is duly made. 

(ii) The Chalisgaon Colton Sale Society, Ltd. 

This season it has marketed 3,219 maunds and 2 seers of Icapas. Each maund of hapas is the local maund 
of 95 lbs. The sooioty has purchased a weigh-bridge at a cost of Rs. 610. The cultivators who sell their 
knpns through the society have demanded that the society’s maund should be one of forty seers (82 lbs.) and 
thus be equal to the railway maund. The society charges to members half an anna per maund of kapas 
sold and three-quarters of on anna to non-members. Of this half an anna goes to the dalal engaged by the 
society. The rate scoured for the sellers under the management of this society rose from Es. 10 per maund 
of 95 lbs. -of Icapas on the 22nd of November to Ks. 19-9 per maund of the same weight on the 20th of 
December 

(iii) The Monteath Colton Sale Society, Lid., Bodwad'. 

This season the society has marketed 3,600 H/oadis of tepas. The Bodwad hhandi of kapas is 820 lbs. 
The society charges thirteen atmas per cart to members and fourteen annas jrer cart to non-members. Of 
this, twelve annas arc .allowed to the dalah for their services. Each dalal has to keep a payment register 
ivhich is cheeked every evening by the secretary of the society. 

(5) The cotton sale societies stand in need of help in the following directions : — 

(1) Each cotton sale society should bo recognised as a market by the Munrcip.ality or Sanitary Com- 

mittee concerned and provided with water-supply and helped in other ways. 

(2) Government or local bodies concerned should acquire sites required for the business of those 

societies in the same way as land is acquired for the railway companies or municipal markets 

(3) Roads should bo made between the neighbouring villages and the business centres of these socie- 

ties arrd steps thus taken to open rtp the country. 

(4) In the case of certaur railway stations, there is a concessional rate of freight on cotton sent from 

them. Such concessions should bo extended to those railway stations at which cotton sale 
Bocieties are established. ' 

(5) Each railway station in the cotton districts should become a centre of cotton-trade and thus prove 

a centre of economic education to the ryots of neighbouring villages. Our policy should not 
bo to have only a few big cotton markets and steps should be taken to see that the big cotton 
markets already established do not stand in the way of the development of these cotton sale 
societies. 

(6) When we have got a number of credit societies and seed societies in the area of a cotton sale society, 
they may all bo affiliated to each other for their mutual benefit. The loans due to credit societies and seed 
societies from their members may be remitted to them by the sale sooioty from the sale-proceeds of the kapas 
sold by those members. As a result of the operations of the credit societies and seed societies, the sale sooioty 
uill begin to get more and more cotton of good and uniform quolity for sale. If, in the near future, a number 
of cotton sale societies are started .and developed in Khandesh, they -will naturally think of federating with 
a view to put themselves in business relations with big cotton exporting firms and irulls. 

(7) We have only made a beginning and much patience and strenuous work is yet to bo done before we 
reach our ideals. But the idea of co-operative sale has already attracted the imagination of cultivators. 
Every railway station wliioh has got a few gins and pressc/j should become the head-quarters of a cotton sale 
Eooioty. 

1583. Conclusion. — Such is the three-fold co-operative organisation which is being slowly attempted. In 
this coaneotion it is important to bear in mind what Lord Chelmsford, in opening the Madras Exhibition, 
said 1 ast month His Excellency the Viceroy remarked : — 

“ The Agricultural Department has by researches on experimental stations evolved superior strains of 
cotton, which, if grown and marketed in a pure state, have been found to fetch better xnices than the ordi- 
nary varieties. But in order to maintain the quality of tbo article, and to sell it in buUr, dir'eot to the 
purchasing firms, the co-operation of growers is required, and it is satisfaotoiy to note that tbo need for 
such a co-operation is being felt. Seed unions are being formed in the cotton tract, which -will not only 
bo tbo chief source of supply of pure cotton seed, but also serve as orgamsations for the joint sale and 
ginning of tbo improved axticlo. In tbo caso of cotton, it is needless to ompbasizo tbo importance to the 
cultivator of growing bis crop pure and marketing it direct and well, and it is through co-operative 
organisations o.il/ that tlfis object can bo achieved. ” ^ 

(2) In view of this pronouncement it is unnecessary, to argue any further the great utility of the co-“ 
operative system in developing the cotton-growing industry of the country. Special- measures for providing 
additional financial resources, trained staff, etc., with a view to develop this branch of the agrioultirral 
industry will no doubt b.-upfit it. But every other measure devised to improve the general economic con- 
ditio 1 of the ryots in oottn tracts is sure to react favourably on the cotton-growing industry of the country. 
Organised efforts to promote well-digging, to enable ryots to keep in stock from April to September every 
year fodder sufficient for their cattle for one whole year and to provide them with superior draught cattle are 
bound to have a great and beneficial effect on the cotton-groning industry of the country. 
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Air. V. H. Gonehaim called and examined. 

1684. (President.) I have been Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Sojieties for nearly four years. I 
was formerly in the Agrioulttiral Department. For one year I was Assistant Registrar as well as Deputy 
Director of Agrieulture. I began by being in charge of the whole Presidency but now I have charge of only 
ten districts. • Tlio biggest cotton district in tlio Bombay Presidency is East Kliandesh which is in my charge. 

16S5. Tlio Department is pushing N. R. cotton in Kliandesh, in Nasik and also in Alimednagar. I can- 
not say much about the staple but it is belter than that of the ordinary desbi. Aly experience of the sale 
Foeioties we have started is satisfactory and encouraging. These societies cannot be made pakka at the 
very beginning. At the beginning wo trj’ to work with the people as far as possible and to improve as we 
go on. Recently we have got two agi-icultiiral graduates and one other man who has been trained in the 
agricultural and co-operative work. Tlieir duties are to organize co-operative societies and to help. them in 
their work. So far as seed sooietias are concerned, they attend to the purification work, i.e., to the uproot- 
ing of stray plants. Tlio managing committee sees that the tillage is properly done. I do not find any diffi- 
culty in getting seed growers. But, of course, we should like to get seed from Government farms at a lower 
price than we do at prc.sent. It requires some energy to induce the people to start co-operative societies. 

1680. (ilfr. IKrtdia.) I have given figures only for two of ourseerl societies, Asoda and Bildi.- The 
Pachora and Clialisgaon societies only applied for seed Uiis year and it was difficult to get it. 

1587. I should like to see the Alunicipal Committee exercising some control over all the cotton that 
come.s into the Alunicipal limits as is done at Akola where a small fee is charged for each cart. I have heard 
something about the Malkapur market. Tlio work of the market at Malkapur and of the sale societies 
which we are organizing is to a certain extent the same' We try to see that the weighments are properly 
made and that the monej’ is actually paid. Wo cannot make any restriction that all the cotton coming in 
should be sold in our markets. It is for the Municipality to do that. I would suggest the establishment 
of central markets like those in Berar all through this province with the ditfereneo that the markets should 
bo controlled to a very considerable extent by the people themselves — i.e., by tho sellers. The most 
important' thing in our organization is tho auction sale. I should like co-operative societies to control tho 
markets and the Alunioipality concerned to help in securing that control. The municipal market committee 
miffiit control tho co-operative society’s committee but the actual administration should bo in the hands of 
tho co-operative cotton sale societies. ' If a site is required by a Municipality, Government aequiries it for 
them under the Land Acquisition Aet. Similar concessions should bo given to co-oporativo societies. If 
ttio Municipality recognizes tho co-oporativo cotton sale society’s market os a municipal market and aids 
if, then it would bo a municipal as well as a co-operative society's market and there would bo no difficulty. 
It is for tho Municipality to make people bring their cotton to the society’s market ; tho societies can only 
sell tho cotton after it is brought. As tho societies improve and develop, there will bo a tendency for all 
tho people to come to their markets but that will be a lengthy process. 

^1638. Tlio development of roads more especially in tho Bodwad.tract would bo a great advantage to 
tho^cultivalors in assisting them to get their crop to tho neighbouring Cotton Sale Society’s markets.^ They 
have to tako their cotton there by kachlia roads. Some villages near Clialisgaon have to send their carts 
to Dlnilia which is a considerable distance away because they find it difficult to cross tho river Girna which 
separates them from- Clialisgaon. There are great prospects of agricultural improvement ; but tho tracts 
must bo opened up by good roads. 

1689. Certain concessions should bo shown to co-operative cotton markets in regard to railway rates, 
Tlio distance between Clialisgaon and Bombay is 188 miles and tho rate per railw.ay maund for fully pressed 
bales is 14 annas and 1 pie at railway risk ; tho rate from Dhulia to Bombay is only twelve annas though the 
distance is 223 miles. Similar figures might bo given for Pachora and Jalgaon. This is duo to tho ]»lioy 
of tho railway company. It is perhaps more profitable to got all their business conoontratod at Dhulia. I 
consider that tho railways should charge freights according to mileage. 

1690. I would like to see all cotton gimicd at important village centres. Tho transport of kapas is not 

economical. If every important village centro is to bo a ginning centre, it should bo tho headquarters of a 
cotton sale society. I want to establish cotton sale sociotios at ns many railw.ay stations as possible. Our 
policy should not bo to have only a fow big cotton markets, but to make each railway station the head- 
quarters of a co-operativo cotton sale society and thus make it tho centro of eoonomio education to ryots 
of neighbouring villages. . 

1691. (jVfr. TIodgkinson.) There is no long staple cotton grown in my districts. N. R. is the now improved 

strain found by Air. Gammie. It is a strain of indigenous dcshi—ncyleclitm roseitin— evolved by purification. 
The staple is inferior to Broach. I have formed no opinion as to tho possibility of introducing long staple 
cotton in this tract. . 

1692. (Mr. Henderson.) Aly general idea is to cover the country with a not work of co-operative seed 
Fooiotics, run in connexion with tho various Government farms. Tho Dharwar farm issues superior seed 
to tho co-operative societies and to individual growers. Tho Superintendent of tho farra-advises and gives 
as much help as ho can but ho is not a member of the societies. No Government officials are members of tho 
Fociotics. The Superintendent simply gives as much help as his other duties permit. I do not think that he 
attends all tho meetings of tho society'. It is not tho farm staff that gives assistance but the district agricul- 
tural staff. Tlio Divisional Inspector and the Deputy Director of Agriculture are in close touch with the 
societies and tako a great interest in their dovoiopment and welfare. Tho Government farms are not able 
to supply sufficient seed cspcoially in Kliandesh. Tho demand is so groat that wo are able to supply very 
little. Tho arrangements for registration arc described in my written evidence. Each seed society has to 
appoint seed growers and tho seed growers are advised by tho district agricultural overseer and also by the 
sp^ial co-operative organizers who see that they do their work properly. Each district has at least one 
agricultural overseer wdio is generally an agricultural graduate. A competent man should bo able to look 
after fifty small village societies. They attend to tho demonstration of improved, implements as well as seed 
supply, etc. Wo have been much handicapped on account of tho failure of tho crop this year. .D long staple 
cotton proved useful, tho lines of organization already in existence could bo followed in pushing it. Inti- 
mate connexion between the Agricultural and Co-operativo Departments is an absolute necessity. The 
supervision and advice of tho Agricultural Department in conne.xion with each society would have to bo 
more intense in the case of long staple cotton. The societies can punish a man in the case of mixture and 
tho agricultural officer and the co-operative officer who stand behind tho committee help and guide .them. 
If a society does not tako their advice and does not work, it can bo liquidated. I would advocate the same 
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1605. (9) General economic conditions. — Cotton markets should ho opened everywhere, which vili 
ho very convenient and profitable to the agrioulturists sowing cotton. 

Mr. H. N. BitALEKAO called and examined. 

(Translalxon.) 

1606. (Mr. Bobcrls), I am an agriculturist and a registered seed grower of the Agricultural Depart* 
ment. I have been growing 60 acres under ncglcclum roseum for the last six years. The seed is geneially 
purchased by the Agricultural Department, iit the fixed rate of 25 lbs. to the rupee. That is over Es. 3 per 
maund. The seed is supplied by the Agricultural Department at the same rate to mo for sowing. It is 
supplied in May. I gin tho cotton in December and return the seed to the Agricultural Department in 
January. Tho Department sells tho seed at tho rate of twenty pounds to tho rupee. I have not got a 
bigger area under roseum as I only commenced growing it four or five years ago. 

\ IGOT. -Bosewn is suitable to Khandesh and wo get a bigger crop from it. In a year of light rainfall it 
grows much better than any other variety ; in a year of heavy rain it suffers a great deal. 

1608. According to the terms of my contr.aot, I cannot sell seed cotton ; I must get it giimcd and sell the 
lint separately. 1 got tho cotton ginned at Raver. N. R. cotton fetches from Rs. 6 to Es. 7 per yalla of 
240 pounds more in the bazaar than ordinary cotton. 

1609. In my other survey numbers, Khandesh mixture is grown. I get bigger crops from N. R. cotton 
than from Khandesh mixture. On the whole, N. R. cotton is better for produce, sale and trade. In N. R. 
the proportion of paHa cotton is greater than that of ordinary cotton. The other lands have been given out 
on lease and my tenants are not willing to grow roseum but prefer to grow the local mixture ; they do not 
want to take the trouble to get tho cotton ginned separately and to return the seed. 

1610. Selection is practised to some extent amongst the Khandesh mixture. Yellow flowered cotton is 
sometimos separated from white flower. The Agricultural Department has engaged persons to root out 
other cottons from tho roseum cotton. I have no experience as regards tho sales held by tho Agricultural 
Department. Seed Societies have recently been started bu. lam not a member of a seed society.' I am 
only a registered grower. 


Mr. W. GADGIL, Superintendent, Government Farm, Dhulia, Khandesh. 

Examined at Bombay, Januahy 28'rn, 1018. 
irriHcii statements 
1.— Aqmcultuhae experience. 

(a) “ Deshi ” short staple cotton. 

1611. (1) Experienoo.— I have been stationed in the Kliandcsh district for the' last six years, ■ndiilc 
fn tho beginning of my service, I was at Dharwar (Southern Mahratta countiy) for three years. From the 
beginning of my service, I have been in close touch with the cotton cultivators of both the Khandesh and 
Karnatak tracts. 

1612. (2) Varieties. — In Khandesh, deshi cotton, which is commonly grown over tho whole tract, ‘con- 
sists of tho mixture of tho following varieties, the mutual per centage of which varies according to the locality. 
But on tho wholoTiho following figures may bo taken as average percentages : — 



fN.'B.irarnd;) .... 






31-34 


N.R.C. (Tnradi) 






30-22 


N.V.(Jari) .... 






10-34 

liliandceU mixture . - 

N.V.K. (Jari) .... 






17-24 


N.V.M. (Jari) .... 






6-50 


indiettm {Baui] .... 






1-24 


^Dharwar American (Ilirsutum) 



• 



3-12 


Total . 100 


Out of these varieties, indieum and hirsxUumavo long staple cottons while the rest are all short-staple ones. 

(2) The average length of tho fibre and ginning percentage and the yields of each of these varieties are 
given -below: — 


Name of variety. 

Average length of tho fibre. 

Porcontago 

of 

ginning. 

Yield per acre 
in Ib^. in the 
best season. 











lbs. 

N.R. . 

• ? 

• 

• 


' 

J to J inch . 

• 

37-30 

1,022 

N. R. C. 

. 

• 

• 


- 

4 

f> • 

- 

35-50 

943 

N.V, . 

* 

• 

• 


• 

i 


• 

30-00 

592 

N. V. K. 

i 




. . . 

R 

V 



27-10 

380 

N. V. M. 

• 


• 



1 

>» • 

• 

26-10 

503 

Indioum 


. . . 

• 


• 

1 


• 

22-5 

192 

Hirautum 

• 

• 



• 

i ' 

t» » 

■ 

20-7 

3‘’C 


D 2 




less cost. Tlio cotton is very fine the touch. It is also a lato variety and its opening 

1»» e"t . My ■“P‘« “■> "• 

■“'* :7£ltZ"^^CnCiV.iZtfoXl. S E'„t Ktantoh I. "I™' “y 

l„ Kb.»S fb“ 3" .•». out .Wy P» cnt i« E..t Kl...a»l. »a Slly p.i o»t. ,» 

w..£g.»Mteg»»5iiyp^^^^ M»h 

are as follows i — 


ictd per acre 

Cost of cultiva- 

Net profit per 

Kajkta. 

tion per acre. 

acre. 

Ihs. 

Its. 

Rb. a. p. 

■150 

18 

32 0 0 

400 

10 

28 8 0 


East llbandcsh 
West IChandcsli . 

1015. (5) Rotations and manures. — Tlic following arc the common rotations followed in Khandesh' 


f Cotton 








. 1st year. 

\jmr and ilrid 


• ■ • 






. 2nd „ 

^■'Cotton 








, Ut yc.ir. 

\Bujra and moth . 








. 2nd „ 

'Cotton 








. Istyair. 

Wheat, dry 








. 2nd „] 

J uar and urid 








. 3rd „ 

f Cotton . . 








. Ist year. 

(^Cotton 

rCotton 

XTiI 







• 

. 2nd „ 

. Ist year 

. 2nd „ 


(2) The only manure applied to crops is farmyard manure at the rate of thirty to forty cart loads (ton 
to thirteen tons) per acre once in three or four years before cotton. Only in the vicinity of big cities 
poudrelle or crude night-soil is being applied at the rate of thirty carts per acre. 

1616. (6) Comparative returns. — The statement showing tlio yields of each variety is given below 






Valuation of 
seed cotton 


m 


Variety. 

Yield per 

in tho Dhulia 

Valuation of lint at Bombay per 


aero in lbs. 

market per 

hliandi of 784 lbs. 





maund of 







144 lbs. 






lbs. 

Es. 

Rs. 




'N. R. . . . 

1,022 

21 

280' 




N. R.O. . 

943 

20 

272 


Dtshi short-Btapled 


N. V. ... 

N. V. K. . 

692 

18J 

320 

Basis of fmo Klian- 



390 

18 

277 

desh Es. 272, and 
Bani and Akola 

V. M. . 

“ 


693 

18 

275 

Es. 320, fully good 

Irocal mixture . 



GoO 

181 

262 

>- Khandesh, Es. 262 
lino Navasari, 

Es. 315 and Cno 
Broach Es. 320. 

Oeshi long-stapled 

Indicu.ni .... 

192 

19 

320 



'Dharwar American 

320 

20 

290 


Exotic cottons . 


Buri .... 

434 

21 

2G0 


' 


^Cambodia . 

480 

281 , 

330, 



1617. (7) Conditions aflecting increase in area.— In normal years, the area under cotton is nlmo<! 
Mc^Smet) be irsened'''‘'o '^^Sinning of the monsoon, f.e., in June-and Jub', the cottoi 

rati cropi 4e other required to grub up Ws cotton and prepare the land fo 

H nplrl ° nuctuatmg factors are the increase or decrease of cotton prices caused bv bank inilurr 

vorld.w.de.ar,etc. Under such circumstances, the cotton area may inorea^se or d™\y “ 
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to fifteen per cent. Taking the present conditions of soils, climntio conditions, nature of desirable rotations, 
necessity of fodder and food grains and the gradual increase of cotton -wilt, I think that the cotton area has 
reached its highest limit although the tendeney of the cultivator is to increase its cultivation by bringing 
virgin land under tillage. 

1018. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^Thc seed is partly fed to cattle, utilized for sowing and 
c-xported to foreign countries vii Bombay. The selection of seed is done on a very limited scale and 
tile only point of selection taken into consideration is the higher ginning percentage. For example, locali- 
ties like Betawad, Cliopda, Dharangaon, etc., are famous for higher ginning percentage, and if cotton from 
such locality bo brouglit in the market, it is ginned seiiaratcly and the seed is sold for sowing purposes. For 
the last five yo-irs, N.R. cotton has established its reputation and the cultivators are rather particular to 
preserve its seed. Very littio selection is done while the crop is standing. The seed from the thM and fourth 
liickings, which is usually dirty and insect attacked, is generally not used for sowing. 

(2) The hand gins arc almost becoming extinct ns they' cannot compete with the power gins. Only in 
a very few places, vi:,, Dhulia, I’urola, etc., hand gins are sometimes used and this seed fetches nearly 
2o per cent, more price than the mnohino ginned seed. On the other hand, the seed rate per acre has been 
much increased os percentage of sound seeds in the machine ginned is comparatively less. This can be veri- 
fied from the following figures : — 

MaMuc ginned eccd. Band giiutcd seed. 

Seed rate per acre ... . ^ 18 to 20 lbs. 12 to 14 ibs. 

1010. (0) Qonoral cooaomio coudilions. — While ednsidcriug the suitability of long-stapled cottoti in 
Khandcsli, I would simply remark that the money value of the produce per acre should bo the main standard 
of jud^ient, ns it directly concerns the pocket of the cultivators. I have got full faith in the selection 
by hybridization and importation of now varieties, which are the only means of finding out one strain, whioU 
would comiictc with the present N. R. in iwint of money. But the view is now generally accepted that a 
t ood stapled cotton cannot bo gromi in a district uhcro the season is short without deterioration of the fibre, 
and it is by no means impossible that from n cultivator’s standiioint it will bo found that N. B. will prove 
the more profitable for Khandcsli where the season is short to begin \rith and frequently is rendered still 
shorter through the uncertain behaviours of the monsoon. 

(h) '\Dcslii " long elaplc cotton. 

1020. (11) Variotios. — I .need not reply to these questions ns they arc concerned very little witli 
Khandesh tract. I would simply mention the tracts and varieties of long-stapled cottons, which I have 
come across s — 


Name of tract. j 

! ijcmnlifio nnuie. j 

1 

Local iiaiiic. 

1. Soutfjvrn .Mahiada country from Satani to J>lmr» | 
w«ar. 1 

Oostypium herbpccum 

' Kumpla. 

2, Soiitlirrn Jlafar.-ilta comitiy from Dhataar to ' 
fiaUag and llariluir. 

1. IlirauUnn* 

Dliarwar American. 

Ditto ditto 

2. Ditto 

1 

Cambodia. 

3. DInrwarTaiuka of fiouthent Jlaliratt.i country . 

Gosfypium hcrlxiccum 

Broach, 

4. Naw.irpur I’itaof Khandcsli .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

1021. (21) Variotios. — ^Trials of Cambodia and buri made in Khandesh are not very encouraging. The 
other details have been given above. 


II. — CoMiUaiClAL ASPECT. 


1622. (30) Bocal trade customs. — ^As soon na the picking is over, the cultivators bring their kajnts 
in the market for sale provided the prices for cotton arc not very loa. Most of them have engaged their 
claleils (commcviion agents) who arc rcsjroiisiblc lor all further transactions. Then Ibc sample of the Inpas 
it! shown to scvcnil big merchants and they aro asked to quote tlicir prices for the same. The wliolc Jot will 
bo sold to the bigbest bidder and then flic weighments arc token in the i)rcscnco of tlio owner. Tlio dalals 
hand over the price of Jbayas to the owner after deducting tlieir usual commission.wliioh varies from one to 
two per cent, in dilTercnt localities. Most of these mercliants get tlicir iapas ginned in the single roller gin- 
ning factory and Iho lint is sent to Bombay in pressed bales for sale. 

(2) In the villages apart from the big marketing centres, the I-opas is sold in the following ways : — 


1 , 
1 


(i) There arc always a few whukara in each viliugo who purchase the whole cotton of that village at 

(hq rate of cotton prevailing during the season. Tlioy always base their calculation on (1) 

' the distance of that place from the big marketing centre, (2) the ginning poroentago, (3) carting 

cliurgcs, (4) interest on the sum invested, and (6) the profit likely to bo gained in the bargain, 
j These sahukurs then faring all the kapaa to the central market and sell it as it is or convert it 

into seed and lint and then dispose of it. 

(ii) Secondly, there aro some travelling agents in Khandesh, wiio wander from village to village for ' 

purchasing the cotton dircotly from Iho cultivators. The rates oflored by them are somewhat 
higher than those of the local sahukara. 

(iii) Thirdly, about thirty per cent, of the cultivators' of the distant villages cart their whole produce 

to tho central market and settle the bargain with or without tha help of the agents. This 
kind of transaction is more advantageous than tho above. 
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As for tlio ivcigluiienl of the produce, every cultivator loses a small portion on aocotmt of the practice 
of deducting additional voigiits for lardaii (sacking) and samples. But it Is very difficult (o say how much 
loss ho has to undergo by false veighments. The weights taken hy the old balance (lagri) always differ when 
tlio irroduco is ucighed on the platform' weighing machine and this is the greatest di-a whack in the sale of 
the cultivators’ produce. ' 

(3) There is no system of selling the standing crop of cotton before harvest jrrst like the cotton of 
Karnatak. But there was a worse s;j'stcnrof making an agreement ..for selling his whole irroducc at a fixed 
rate usuolly settled by the snltvVar. As the majority of the cultivators do not keep their own seed for the 
coming season, they are required to bu 3 ' or borrow it from the seed merchants just at the time of sowing 
season. In the case of sniaii farmers in the villages, the seed is taken from the sahulnr either by cash 
payment if the money is available or by promising to pay the interest and the sum in kind. • The interest 
in such cases varies from one to tuo per cent. ])cr month. Some cultivators are compelled to return the 
same ueigbt of inpas in cxobnngo for the weight of the seed taken at the timo of sowing. Others are hound 
to sell .their /.rt/ws at a oonsidorablj' lower rate for the money advanced to them by the sahulxirs. The 
same condition holds good in the caso of money taken in advance for the purpose of weeding, intorcultur- 
ing and other operations of the crop as well as for the maintenance of tho family. This method is woll 
known in Kliandosh as jalap sj'stem. As an e.xamplc I may mention that it tho rate of Icajxis during tho last 
season varied from Bs.lO to 12 per maund of forty seers, tho agreements in tho jalap sj-stem are made at the rale 
of Es. 7 to 8 per maimd. Ten years ago, this sj-stom was everywhere common in Khandesh and at that 
timo, even tho well-lmou'n trading companies were advancing tho money to tho cultivators. But during tho 
last few j'cars, people got the bitter c.xperience of this practice and consequently they are prepared to 21 
to 3C per cent, interest on the money taken in advance, instead of adopting the jalap system. However, 
this method is still prevalent among tho poor cultivators who have got no other recourse than to borrow 
money from the village Manvari ; while these moncj'-lenders make it a point not to advance a' single 
farthing unless their cultivators are willing to sell their produce by the above method. At qjrcscnt about 
ten per cent, of the poor cultivators are compelled to sell .their Icapas by the jalap sj'stem. As tho majority 
of the cultivators are badl}>- in want of monej’, they will try to sell their produce from tho beginning of 
harvest, t.e., from October. But if the prices are very low, they will wait for a month or two. By tho 
end of Dcoomhor almost all the produce is sold as tUoj' will have to pay -'tho assessment in Jattuar 3 ^ In 
the cotton-growing tracts of Khandesh, the assessment is generally collected in one instalment. 

(4) In the market, more importance is given to tho higher ginning peroentago and tho prices vary 
according to tho locality of the cotton tracts. Bor instance, laipas in tho Copda and Yaval Talukas is valued 
more than that of Amalner or Jalgaon. little importance is given to the length of tho fsbro except when 
tho purchases are to bo made by the inill-o-wnors of Jalgaon or Amalner. Ciolour and cleanliness are also 
taken into consideration at the timo of valuation. Kapa$ spoiled by rain generally fetches a vory^low 
price and the cultivators are not shrewd enough to sell tho clean and unolcan cottous in separato lots'. " 

1623. SiiggMlions for improvement of present eystenu — ^I may now point out a few methods by which 
a farmer is likely to be benefited. 

(1) Necessity of equal w-eights throughout tho whole Khandesh both for haixts and seeds. During my 
visits in several places I have observed that a maund in Khandesh consists of tho following difforent weights 


Maund = 


{ 40 seers in Jalgaon. 
72 seers in Dhulia. 
80 seers in Paohora. 


* /'48 seers at Dhnraugaon. 
Maund = ■( 40 seers at Kajgaon, 
(_45] seers at Malognon. 


Although the weights vary m different places, the proportion of tho prices is not tho same and lienca 
it becomes misleading to the ordinary cultivators at the timo of deciding the market in which ho has to soil 
his produce profitably. ^ 

(c) Necessity of intimating to the oultivatora tho daily market rates of hipas and cotton, oven in tho 
smallest village. This should be done by the village patch and hilfxirnis (village headmen and accoimlants) 
who will keep the farmers always in touch with market prices and thereby they will get better opportunity in 
selling their produce just as they please. . 

(3) Necessity of making the use of the platform weighing machines more common in the districts At 
the same time it wiA be quite necessary to appoint some responsible persons to inspect the aeouraoy of such 
machines. 

(4) To prevent the jalap system, Some arrangemente should bo made for advancing' tho money to tho 

cultivators just at tho timo of sowing, weeding, harvesting, etc. This will put a complete stop to tho 
objcotionablo system. . , ^ 

(5) Necessity of foisniug some co-operative seed societies for supplying the pm-e and sound seed to tho 
oultivatora without taking e.xorbitant prices. A beginning of this work has been made by some seed sooio- 
ties. 

(6) Experimenting with a central market (for one tract) in which tho whole Lnpas is to bo graded accord- 
ing to the ginning percentages and then it is to be sold by general auction. I mean by this the system so 
common in tho Karnatak for scUing the newly introduced Broach and Cambodia cottons 

1624. (31) Standaiaization of commercial names.— The following are tho commomial names of the 
various grades of cotton of Khandesh : — 


(1) Superfine. I 

(2) Bine. - j 

The classification is made from the colour, silky feel, cleanliness 
opinion, the names are quite suitable for ’Kha.m^ n pb tract. 


(3) Fully good. 

(4) Ordinarj-. 

and length of the staple, and, in my* 


• IV. — MANUFACroBE. 

(a) Ginning and Pressing, 

used^ffi^'alf ^L^lories“^ presses.— In Khandesh, smgle roUer Blatt Brotheis gins are 

1U26. (37) Size oE tale. — -Tkc size of the bale in T^bandesb is foot v 1?^ v- rii ^ (. j ‘l 

average weight is 400 Iba. as aj leot x leefc x 4i foot and its 
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1627. (38) Saw gins ivr,?iM roller gius, — iVom tl\o trials made of tlio saw gins and roller gins, I may 
state that, saw gins arc not, snitaulo for IChandeali cotton as they out the fibre and thereby rednoc its strength. 
This fact lias boon corrolioratcd by tho exporimonto made in tho Amalnor and Jaignon mills. 

' . V. — GENEnAL. 

1028. (40) Attitufle. of buyers to improveil cottons. Tho mill-owners of Jalgaon and Amalnor 

arc prepared to encourage tho growth of improved cottons by offering five per cent, more prioo. This will ho 
seen in the case of cotton coming from Ajanta-caves-sido (from tho Nizam’s Dominions) which contains a 
fairly large percentage of Dhanvar American varictj'. 


’ Mr. 'W. GADon, called and examined. 

1629. {Prexident.) I am a Graduate of tho Poona College. I p.assedont in 1909. I was first appoint- 
ed Assistant Superintendent of tho Dhanvar Farm on Rs. 40 a month. I am now getting Rs. 100 as Super- 
intendent of the Dhulia Farm. I am a Bachelor of Agriculture. 

1030. (ilfr. /fobrr/s.) TIio figures given in paragraph 1012 of my svritten evidence are the average of three 
se.xsons. Tho plot.s which were side by side measured twenty gintlas svhich is equal to half .an acre. I had 
only one series. N.V.K. i.s neghdum veruni Kalhiatoareme. In IChandesh, wo have been separating out 
ttio types and testing them side by side and wo are putting out wh.at seems to us the most profitable per acre. 
We have only taken the money value into consideration. This N. R. (rosri/m) cotton which wo are putting 
nut gets the same price as tho ordiiiarj’ mi.xturo hut if the cotton is picked clean, it fetches nearly Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 more jior -pHltn of 210 Ilis. Tlic peculiarity of ncglrdum roiciim is that it can bo picked very clean. 
The picking is very c.asy and leas costly, as the l»lls open well. In practice tho difference i.s not more than 
a rupee per jn/fu as the cuUivator.s do not care about picking tho cotton clean. Bc.sidc3 Raver is not a good 
markek Dhulia is a belter market than Raver. It is not possible to pick tho Khandesh mixture clean. 
Some varieties such ns jicj/fctHm irn/w, Dharwar American ami mn/eense cannot bo picked clean. A certain 
percentage of leaf and dust alwaj's comes in tho seed cotton. 

1631. I produce sa?nples of a cross between the fxini of Ilinganghal and tho Comilla of A-ssam. Tho 
ginning percentage is 3.7 as compared witii .37*5 for rosei/m. It svas valued recently at Rs. 610 per Bombay 
UmtuH ns compared svith Rs. CIO for fine ro^nim. 1 am talking about tho late.sl price. Good Broach would 
fetch R.s. CIO fo-d.ay and fine Khandesh Rs. 610. M.achino ginned Khandesh would be valued here in 
Bomb.ay at Rs. fiS.fi. Jtosrum cotton is a Ijcltcr cotton than tho ordinary Khandesh^and is valued as fine 
Khandesh. 

16.32. I am also doing district work. Last year two lakhs of pounds of seed were in tho district wliioh 
svoiild l>e .sufilcicnt for ten thousand acres. I am giving tho figures for tho seed distributed ill ICliandosh 
proiwr. Tliat is the total quantity of seed disfrihutal by tlio Agrioultnral Department. Seed unions havo 
recently been started ami scefl for another five tlioimnd acres may havo liocn distributed through other 
accncics. IVo generally distrihiilo tliis .seed without any comlilion. .Soiilo of tho eiiltivators reserve their 
n\m see<l. Tlio tot.ai area under this .seed tliis yc.ar may he fairly put as under 1.5,000 acres. Wo havo hocu 
going on with this seed since 1913. Last year tho area wiw about tho same. Wo havo not got .any definite 
data in n-g.srd to the incre.asc in area. If (here has been any inoreaso flii.s year, it has only boon about three 
or four thousand acres. Bure seed is very liifticult to get. IVc cannot hind all tho other cultivators to bring 
all their cotton for ginning and so to get separ.alo pure seed. That condition is not enforced with other 
cultivators than the registered seed growers. I think the best way of distributing the secfl is through tho 
r>(ed societies whicli we Iiavo staited verj’ recently. I mjaiclf st.artcd six societies in Kliandesli last year. 
If the seed is sujiplicd to a small cnllivator, it is not possible for him to get all his hapas ginned sop,arntoly, 
and he prefers to sell it in tho open market. The ginning factories are under tho control of tlio morclianfs, 
wlio Iiavo got the mnnoiKtIy of the ginning. This year two or tlirco ginning factories worked by oil engines 
have Iwen started in W<‘st Khandesh so that tlio small cultivators may gin tlicir omi cotton and sell tho lint. 
Tlicsc gins arc not tlio property of sce<I unions ; thej- are tlio property of individuals. Only in ono case does 
tlio factory belong to tho union svIiiLst three iiidepeudent jicrsons Imvo started their own ginneries. In tlioso 
gimiing inefories, jirivate cultivators can gel their rollon ginned but, as far as I know, tho owmers of tho 
factories would prefer to gin oiir N. R. cotton because it is a more profitable business to gin rosenm cotton 
tlinn to gin any mixture owing to tlio higlicr ginning percentage of our nrglrdum rosenm. Poseum gives about 
37J per cent of lint svhilc Ibo local cotton only gives about 33 to 31 percent. That means at le.ast four 
jur cent, more lint per hundred seers. We sell seed to the cultivators at tlio rate of 20 lbs, per rupee and 
purchase it at 2.3 lbs. to tlio rupee from the registered seed growers. The profit per aero from rosenm over tlio 
Khandesh mixture varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 i>cr aero according to tho (joason. Tlio seed for an aero 
eost.s nixmt twelve annas. Sixteen pounds to tho aero Is tho usual seed rate. Control is difficult : wo might 
find Bcvcral cultivators who would lie willing to grow N. R. and abide by tiio contract but it would bo 
difficult lor the Department to control them unless tbo staff is increased. A.s things aro at present, wo 
should not be able to EHjicrviso all their cotton mid get all the seed b.aok. I do not tliink there is any other 
typo in tho Khandesh mixture which is worse than rosenm so far as tho lengtli of the staple is concornod. Tlie 
mixture of any other Ijqio wilii rosenm svoiild improvo tho quality of Kliaiidcsh cotton. As regards length 
of staple, wo can at once detect whether it is pure rosenm or a mixture. Wo cannot spread this cotton 
rapidly liccnu.se tho Department is not svijling to purohnso all tlio feipas or seed of this bapns. There is 
always a risk aliout selling a big lot. If ‘there is no sale for this cotton, then probably tho whole lot would 
remain unsold. There is a demand for pure seed and, of course, if it has been grown under tho supervision 
of the Department, wo can call it a cent per cent, pure seed. Tlio cultivators do jiot appreointo tho seed more 
rt'.adily because svo do not help them to sell their Inpas. Tlio area could ho rapidly increased hut wo cannot 
be sure tliat tho whole area would be under pure rosenm, so long as every precaution for purification is not 
being taken by the cultivator. 

^ ^ 1C3.3. TIio yield of fho cross is very low. This year it was .500 lbs. per acre on tiio farm whereas tho aver- 
age for rosenm svns 800 lbs. Tbo yield on tho Dhulia Farm this year has been oxceptionally good although 
tiio cotton in tho whole of Khandesh has suffered. ‘Ln.st year tho yield of the orqss was aboqt 450 lbs. aq 
compared walh 700 lbs, for rosenm, 
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1.34 mo* m got SiStaSSSSSM ”Si.™*r» 

SilSSejSrfKtatoli. TtaDS«.ftmih*.gol««oJi«mM"'”“>"’l‘'“ in tl,o Toptl V.llog 
ere iK 4ry n soil. It would be rather dangerous to put the new f^es of eotfoas out on a 

larTe cale ^ district without further testing. In Khandcsh, there is also he barad tract of very hght 

rSls to which the results obtained on the mulia Farm may not he appheahle. 

Tol The staple of rcse«m is the lowest in the Khandcsh mixture hut it fetches a better price than the 
mixturfhecause there is a better demand for it. It is commonly believed that ro.c»m .cotton is required 
formKing with wool in half proportions. It is altogether rougher than the mix nre. _ It is on its colour 
that it gets the higher price. It does not get a lower price on account of its staple being shorter. Staple 
is not cLidered in buying cotton in Khandcsh ; the buyers always go according to tho ginning percentage 

1030. I think there is some chance for long staple cotton in tho Tapti Valley where there is a Peta (small 
MuM called Nawapur in w’liich we have been succcssfal in introducing Broach cotton. I think if similar 
trials were made in other parts of the Tapti Valley, cither Broach, Cambodia or American cotton might ho 
found suitable. Of course, I cannot say unless wo make experiments but it is quite possible that these cottons 
would succeed' because the soil is very retentive. In these tracts, cotton is sown ns lato ns September just 
os Dharwar American is in tho Dhnnvar District. So it might bo possible to grow Dhnrwar American in 
the Tapti Valley. No irrigation is given to cotton but they are able to manage without rain as the soil is 
very retentive. Tliey do not get any of the north-east monsoon ; the rain generally stops after October. 

1037. (Mr. Wadia.) The ginning percentage of the cross between hani and Comilla is about 35. That 
of roseim is 37 to 38. There is thus a difference of 3V per cent, which means a good deal. * 

1038. Hand gins are disappearing because hand-ginning is verj' costly. Tho maohine-ginning for 210 
pounds of lint costa Ba. 4, and hand-ginning tho same quantity costs something like Rs. 10. Hand-ginning 
therefore costs nearly 2\ times as much as machine-ginning. Tlic high charge for hand-ginning is not made 
up for by the saving or better price for hand-ginned seed. That is only Rs. 2 against tho extra charge of 


Rs. 0 for hand-ginning. 

1039. As regards the jalap s}’stem wlicn the poor cultivator is in want of money for weeding, for seed 
or for any other agricultural purpose, ho borrows from the sahvlar, who docs not lend tho money on interbst, 
but he binds the cultivator under a contract, known as jahp, to return that mono}’ in l-apa.i at a fi.xed rate 
which is generally very low compared to the prevailing market rate. This really means that tho cultivator 
repays the loan in kind. 

1640. I have started six seed societies in Kliandesh. I am not connected with tho Co-operative Depart- 
ment. I simply assisted tho Department in starting tho seed societies. Tho co-operative seed societies 
have no monetary tiansactions. They simply purchase seed and distribute it to their members on condition 
that tho seed grow'ers will return tho seed to the society at a fixed rate. H more co-operative sooioties were 
instituted it would be a good thing. There are 80 to 85 co-operativo credit societies in East ICliandesh. Tlio 
area under cotton in Khandcsh is about 14 lakhs of acres and tho work of these 85 societies is therefore 
nothing as compared to tho wants of tho tract. At least 2,000 societies would bo necessary to do real good, 

1041. In ICliandesh, by the use of scale pan, which is the ordinarj- method of weighment, lliero is a 
good chance of the cultivators being cheated. It is only at Jalgaon and at Amahicr that thero aro the 
platform weighing maohinos. It is only the big ginners xvho keep tho platform weighing machines. 
Generally weighment is made in tho ginning factory where the transaction is generally settled. Tho rates 
are settled in the market and all the carts arc taken to the ginneries and weighment is inado there. Some- 
times the weights are wrong and sometimes tho scale pan it.self is wrong. In East Khandcsh there aro 
municipal bye-laws under which correct weights and measures must be kept. The weights and measures aro 
generally inspected by the chief officer of the municipality and also by tho Mamlatdars. Of course, if the 
weights are right, there ought to be no cheating but the transactions cannot he frequently inspected. There 
ought to bo some supervising body to look after the scales and w-cights. 

1042. A five per cent, premium is not enough to encourage the cultivation of better staple cotton because 
the yield per acre of such cotton is too low. I think the market ought to pay Rs. 100 more per Bomb.av 
lhandi. Tliere is a remnant of American cotton in the present Klinndcsh mi.vturc. 

1643. (Mr. Hodglcinson.) The trials of Cambodia at Dluilia are not' encouraging. Tho yield per acre 
is very small ; and so is the ginning percentage, which is only 34. Trials ought to bo made in other tracts 
and the time of sowing should bo changed. There arc two canal tracts in which it should bo soivn in May 
ns well as in September. Cotton in Khandcsh is generally town in the month of Juno. I have made all 
these recommendations in my monthly reports. 


Mr. K. D. KULKARNI, Cotton Supervisor, Khandesh. 

Examned'at BojrDAY, Jantjaby 28x 0, 1918. -j 

ll'riffen siatement. 

I. — ^Agricultubaii Expebience. 

(o) “ DesM ” short staple cotton 

in ae\ua1‘ touef Sh”e«or “ Khandcsh, East and West, for four years and am 

mri i^lf 'a “ Khandcsh, which is a mixture of uwadi and 

Lradi.narrowlobS.^Sirs;^;adta^ (-Gl-ctam roseiim) 

and 3001bffofwtstKLShM?thra^^^^^^ acre for East Khandesh 

nearly 80 lbs. more per acre and 
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1648. (6) Rotations anfl mantitES. — In WesfcKhandesli, hajra, iil and gronnd-nni; are generally rotated 
with cotton, while in East Khandesh, jiiar, hajra, ground-nut and sometimes til and lin'd are rotated with 
cotton except the Chalisgaon Taluha where the rotations arc similar to West Khandesh. Farmyard manure 
is the only manure used. 

1649. (61 Comparative returns. — ^Horo there are no two different varieties, short-stapled and long- 
stapled, except the Khandeshi and waradi mentioned above, and both are classed as short-stapled. 1 he 
profits of cotton are nearly 1^ times as much as other crops, such as juar, wheat, etc. No exotic cotton 
is grown in Khandesh. 

ICCO. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^Tlic area under the desJii short-staple cotton 
dcoroasos if there ho no timely rains of mriga and aradra nahshalm and then in West Khandesh, hajra takes 
the place of cotton, while in East Khandesh, tho area is generally reserved for rahi crops such as wheat, linseed 
and coriander. Tho area under Khandeshi cotton is as much as could be fully utilized, but the area under 
short-staple cotton (if N. B. be classed as short-staple) will increase at tho expense of Khandeshi cotton, dun 
to its higher yields, higher ginning, early maturity, clean picking and better colour, and there is no chance 
to limit tho increase as long as Jincr cotton does not pay aa much as IJ times tho price of what is given for 
short-stapled cotton. 

1651. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — The cotton-seed is generally consumed by cattle, and 
much of it, nearly two to three lakhs of bags, goes to Kathiawar every year, via Bombay and Bhavnagar, to 
feed tho cattle there. Tho oil peroentago of Khandesh seed is less than that of Gujarati cotton seed, duo 
probably to tho hot and dry climate, and hcnco is not used for oil-extracting in Navsari where Gujarati seed 
is preferred, though Khandeshi is cheaper. The selection of seed practised on Khandesh farms is for higher 
ginning and better growth and tho crop of the Jalgaon faim grown from such selected seed is worth observing. 
The general cultivator does nob select his seed, nor docs he gin his seed by hand-gins but buys it from some 
local seed merchant, who stores the seed of some good lots of cotton coming to the gin ; but tho Agricultural 
Department supplies good seed to tho selected seed-growers from the first and second pickings of the farm, 

- ginned on its own gin, and the crop from this seed, when grown on tho seed-grower’s area, is again ginned 
under tho supervision of the Agricultural Department so as not to allow any admixture in gins with tho local 
seed, and this is again sold to the general public to have better crops, and they are again occasionally informed 
how to keep their crop pure, and how to get tho seed ginned separately. In tin's way, some seed societies are 
being worked, and each village having a seed society will be a centre of good seed, not only for tho village 
itself, hut also for tho surrounding villages. Five such seed societies arc working in East Khandesh. 

1032. (9) General eoondmio conditions. — The economic state of Khandesh is generally satisfactory 
but tho cultivators arc just .appreciating tho use of good seed regarding cotton, and if tho seed merchants 
will also show equal cagomoss to store good seed, there will bo general improvement as, though the Depart-.- 
ment or tho societies may supply some seed, still tho cultivators generally buy articles on credit and tho 
merchant is the right helper in this case. Secondly, tho cotton money that comes in tho hands of tho 
illiterate cultivators is spent partly'in drink by tho lower classes and portly in litigation by the better 
classes and so co-oporativo societies and banlts will bo more helpful to teach them economy, and as years'of 
good crops and good prices arc not always available, it will save thorn from monoy-lending and other vices. 

(6) " Deshi” long-stapled coUon. 

1663. (10) Experience. — I was stationed in tho Ahmedabad district for nine months and was in actual 
touch with tho cultivators. 

1064. (11) Varieties. — fVagad, lalio and hhanuri aro the three long-stapled varieties in the district 

loss. (12) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings in which cotton is grown is ten acres in 
Ahmedabad proper and twenty acres in Dhanduka and Virarogam Talukas touching Kathiawar. 

1060. (13) Yields aud profits and comparative returns. — ^Tbo average yields of tho cotton mentioned 
above are ns below, with and without irrigation per aero : — 



Irrigated, 

Unirrigaled. 

PnoriTS pna Aonu. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Irrigated, 

Dry. 

Wagad .... 

1,000 

400 

120 

40 

Lalio .... 

1,200 

350 

135 

35 

Khanuri .... 

. . . ... 

600 

... 

40 

ITathio (short-staple) 

800 

380 

70 

30 


Tho cotton ^profits aro nearly double those of any other local crop such as hajra, jmr, gawar and other 
pulses, 

1057. (14) Rotations and manures.— Cotton is generally rotated with hajra in sandy loam talnhae 
such as Daslcroi, Sanavad, Dholka and with jmr or wheat in Dhanduka, Viramgam and Gogha in the blac'c 
soil. As for manure, farmyard manure is the manure given to cotton, but in parts of Viramgam and Dhanduka 
where tho land is treeless, it is generirlly burnt as fuel and considered to give more leaf growth to tho cotton 
crop, if applied. 

~ 1058. (16) Conditions affecting increase in area.— The increase in area under deshi long-staple 

cotton is affected in tho Dashroi and Dholka Talukas by the better prices of tho rice crop grown there under 
irrigation, by tho cold season of pranteg and inodosa that burns it by tho Christmas cold and by the backward 
condition of the Bhils and Kolis who grow only food-crops and will not prosper by cotton cultivation, ns tho 
money realized will go into the hands of bankers and tho poor people will bo in want of food-stnffs, if not 
grown by them. 

1659. (16) Suitability of existing varieties.— In the Dholka and Daslrroi Talukas, hhanuri instead 
of lalio isjspreading rapidly. lYagad is rightly, grown in Viramgam and Sanand, and wagad, hhanuri and 
lalio are all being groivn in tho Dhanduka Taluka, besides malhio on Rampur side, according to the nature of 
the soil. Supply of good seed of these varieties is the only remedy to keep them pure and no superior ones 
can bo introduced in these localities. 
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innn O?) PrevenHon of mixing of different varieties.— The mixtnre of varieties is’ not generally 
done bv till cultivators, ljut'by the meroliants, anti the mixture found in the cultivators produce is due to 
SmKo oTaecd due to znixtaro made in the gins by the merchants and from u-h.oli the seed-aupply is done 
to the cultivators. Generally, the iahtlcas growing different varieties are well marivcd, and if the transfer of 
inferior sced-cottoti to the superior cotton-growing tract bo cheeked by excess of railway charges, the 
will remain more pure. Similarly, if the gin owners combine and refuse to gin inlcnor cotton mixeci mtb 
superior cotton, as they have done at Viramgam for the last three years, the bnnging in of mfenor cotton 
from Kutlam, Hanumangad, etc., to Viramgam, Sanand and Alwncdabad will bo stopped naturally. 

1001. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^Tho seed is gencplly used for feeding cattle and no 
seed Boleotion is practised on any principle, nor are tborc any hand-gins in use now in the district. 


II.— Commercial AsrEOr, 

1002. (30) local trade onstoms. — The cotton crop of Khnndcsh is gcnorally marketed to the gins by 
the potty merchants who make the purchases in villages and then sell it to tho bigger merchants of firms in 
toivns who deal with Bomhay or with foreign countries. Very few cultivators bring tlicir oivn crop to the 
towns direct, where tho town merchants buy it and send to the gins. Tho gin-oivncrs also do some business 
in cotton purobnso and don’t depend upon the produce of ginning obarges. Several firms oi Bombay and of 
foreign countries have got their agencies in the district towns, and they make future buyings with tho potty 
merchants. Those buyings are generally for the first crop that will bo ginned by that man in tho nearest gin, 
and not for the later pickings, 

(2) Advances are sometimes given by the town merchants in some iahtl'as, such aaUnchoTtt, Chalisgaon, 
but that system is now going out of vogue, on account of the belter state of the cultivators, due to liigber 
rates of cotton of recent years, and niso to the higgling that goes onbetween tliem-whcn the prices fluctuate 
heavily. If the prices go down, tho merchants will not pay ’the settled price to the cultivators, but find fault 
with tho cleanliness or black particles of bracteolcs, while when the prices are high, the cultivator will soli his 
good lot to another man while to the merchant from whom tho advance is taken, he will give inferior cotton of 
the third picking or of lowest ginning. Thus, tliis practice is almost dying away and is a good thing, ns the 
merchants are generally moro clover than tlio cultivators in finding o.vcuses. 

1083. Siaadardizatlon ol commercial names. — In Kbandesh, there is only one land of cotton and 
it is classed ns “ Vine Kbandesh ” or “ Fully Good Kliandcsh.” Fine Kbandesh is generally from parts of 
Jamner, Baobora and Chnlisgaon, touching the Nizam’s territories, called “ Ghat Cotton,” while “ fully good ” 
can pass off as “ fine ” in a good season under tho name of Berars. These things are done in tlio presses where 
the merchants shift the cotton from an inferior tract to a renowned market. For example, cotton from Jiilgaon, 
if taken to BUusawal, will fetch a hotter price and a still better price if one takes it to Jlalkapur in Berar. 
These are the things that are being made too much of in Gujarat, to spoil the reputation of Broacli cotton, 
and I have seen that the Bombay merchants have not got any way to detect tiio mischief as long as each 
bale is not examined. As long ns the transfer of cotton takes place from one place to another, there is no 
possibility of standardizing the commercial names throughout the country, tliougb at tho commencement of 
each season the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association keeps s.amples oi tho commercial cottons lor comparison 
when there mo complaints among merchants regarding tho quality of a particular lot. 

ICflt. (32) Buying agencies. — As for the buying agency, the now method of starting cotton markets 
at the chief cotton centres is the best one, u hero tho real weights and real prices arc known by the cultivators 
and where most of tho merchants join together to competo for tho produce. Wfien the funds increase, this 
agency will bo able to advance some money to tho cultivators on the produce brought to tho towns, and this 
can wait for better prices when thoir urgent needs are satisfied. This form of buying agency has proved so 
successful in foreign countries that it must be vigorously pushed in this country and specially in Khandesh 
whore tho people are more illiterate. 


III.— Statistioal. 


1005. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — Tho statistjeal forecast is at present published from 
the information supplied by the Bevenuo DepoTtment. The iniormation comes from idllage officers, who 
sometimes get the information from the landholders in tlio villago clmvadi (village licadman’s office) without 
going to tho fields actually ; hence the area given is not sometimes reliable. Lost year when I had been to 
Ahmedabad I found that the information of cotton area reported from Gogha Taliilca to the Collector was 
nearly twenty acres or so, while actually when I visited tho Pefa, I found that there was a cotton crop 
of some hundreds of acres. The figures, afterwards, I got corrected through the Collector, but there must 
bo several such examples. 


lOCO. (33) Improvement of other statistical information.— The bettor method seems to be to get 
thrimgh the Royenue Department fortnightly returns from tlio presses, which will give the exact quantity 
ot the ptoauco of the country, hut this information for forecast will he rather late though accurate. The 
teansfer of inferior cotton to a bettor tract as they do in Gujarat trill of course affect this figure also, and, as 

stepped by heavy freights on seed cotton going to a different tract of a’ better 
variety and the above figures will be correct. 


X V.— hlAEni'ACTPEE. 
(a) Ginning and pressing. 
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1670. (39) Effect ol saw gins on Indian' cotton. — Saw gins were only found successful for thoDharwar 
American cotton but not for tbo Kbandcsb cotton and tho objection to them is stated in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1071. (40) Factory labour. — Generally, the Khandeshis arc not willing to work in factories whore the 
strain of duty is continuous and of long hours, and also whore tho atmosphere is full of cotton dust and vapour, 
and hence only persons coming from Nagar, Sholapur and Satara and Gujarat take up tho work, while tho 
presses require men of greater strength, which is wanting in tho Khandesh population., 

1672. (41) Condition o£ cotton. — ^Thc raw cotton coming in tho Khandesh gins is always full of particles 
of loaves and bractcoles, and sometimes tho cotton is picked from the ground as it falls down, sometimes 
duo to occasional showers of rains and sometimes due to want of timely labour. For the present there is not 
much appreciation of clean picking and when merchants will pay for more clean cotton proportionately, 
there will bo better material coming in tho maiket. At Kajgaon, there is tho American gin that gins the 
cotton very clean, but by that tho weight is decreased by nearly twenty pounds per palla, and because the 
morcliants do not got adequate price for the cleaner cotton, tho gin has to stop its work. 

1673. (42) Effect of replacement of short-staple cotton by long-staple. — ^The only change necessary will 
bo to loosen or tighten the working parta of the gin as tho fibre be long or short, and no other change is 
necessary in the gins. 

(6) Spinning and u’caving. 

1674. (43) Counts spun.'— Tho counts spun in tho Mulji Jotha Miils, Jalgaon, are from 6ls to 12s froth 
tho Khandesh cotton, IGs from tho Ghat cotton, 203 warp and 283 weft from tho Viramgain cotton, SOs 
warp and 40' weft from tho Navsari cotton, and 403 warp from tho Tjruppur cotton of Madras (Cambodia). 

1675. (44) Condition of cotton. — ^Tho cotton of Khandesh received in tho mill is rather dirty, and 
tho first remedy to bo done is to Ijavc openers in all gins compulsoiy and gin-owners should not gin any cotton 
without passing it through tho opcncra. 

1670. (45) Effect on cotton market of replacement of short-staple cotton by long-staple. — ^Tho effect 
on tho cotton markets is difficult to ascertain, as tho prices vary according to tho quantity of the American 
crop, cornering, etc., that goes on in the cotton trade, and it is very difficult for any man to say whether 
the prices will go up or down in a year, but one cart say that, for a few years, if finer cotton be grown in a 
locality of short-staplo cotton, potty merchants will not pay ‘tho proper prices and some firm will have to 
guarantee a ibeed percentage in price more than the local siiort-staplcd cotton and then, perhaps, the area 
^viU by and by increase, if it p.aya to grow a long-stapled variety in a tract where short-stople is now grown, 
compared with tho diffcronco of yield and tho difference of price realized. For tho present, in a soil where ' 
long-stapled can yield 400 lbs., short-stapled variety will yield nearly COO lbs., as was observed in some parts 
of Ahmadabad and between Broach and Baroda, and if tho rates bo Rs. COO for finer cotton compared with 
Rs. 400 for tho short-stapled, then only tho long-stapled rvill increase. Besides, there are other advantages 
for short-stapled, that it has got higher ginning percentage and tho cultivator gets ready cash within four 
months instead of eight months required for long-stapled, and considering tho neediness of a cultivator, he 
will prefer to grow short-stapled. For tho present, whenever long-stapled cotton is grown, one must say it 
is being grorni because the soil and rainfall of that place do not suit tho short fibre. Still varieties of a little 
shorter fibre and bettor ginning ate pressing on such a tract, as was observed at Broach where khanuri is 
steadily gaining ground from tho Dabhoi side. At Dabhoi, khanuri is 90 per cent, goghari in tho crop, 
while, in tho Broach crop of Broach, it is nearly half to half. So I think tho short fibre varieties will 
increase more than tho long-staple ones in tho future. 


Mr. K. D. Kuleaeni called and examined. 

1677. (Presidenl,) Tho appointment of cotton supervisor is a Government appointment. I am not a 
Graduate of Poona though I studied for some time in that college. My pay is Rs. 150 per mensem. I am in 
charge of cotton seed distribution work in East Khandesh ; and also supervise the cotton experiments on 
tho Jalgaon and Dhulia farms in East and West Khandesh. 

1678. (Mr. Roberts.) Two-thirds of the holdings in Khandesh aro under cotton. It is a very high pro. 
portion of cotton and the economic condition of tho people is satisfactory, compared with other districts 
wliioh produce more food crops. The net extra profit from rostim cotton is Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 more than that 
from tho Khandesh mixture because tho ginning percentage is four to five per cent, higher than that of the 
local variety. Taking the average yield of cotton at 450 pounds per acre, wo get eighteen pounds of lint more 
from roseum, which at present prices is worth Rs. 9. On tho black cotton tracts in the Raver and Jalgaon 
lalukaa of East Khaudesh, tho outturn goes up to 800 lbs. of kapaa per acro.on the best soils. 460 lbs an 
acre is a safe estimate. In addition to the Rs. 9 extra from tho lint, wo get Rs. 3 more per palla of 240 
pounds of lint for tho better colour of roseum cotton which means another Ro. 11 more per acre. There 
is also a difference of yield of nearly sixty pounds per acre in favour of roseum cotton. Wo have records of 
tho results for several years of tho comparative trials on the Dhulia farm of the different varieties rvhich make 
up tho Khandesh mixture. Wo have also the figures of trials on tho cultivators’ lands. Both these show a 
difference of sixty pounds per acre in favour of roseum. On the Jalgaon Farm, roseum cotton only is grown. 
No tests ha\-c been carried out there. The tests were made at Dhulia in 1910, 1911 and 1912. There have 
been none since then except on tho cultivators’ lands.- A test was carried out on a plot of land at Erandol. 
Tho plot which ^1 belonged to one man was divided into two. On one half, tho Khandesh mixture was sown 
and on the other half roseum. Tho difference in favour of roseum was fifty pounds per acre. I carried out 
the tests myself. They were only carried on for one year. Tho manuring was done in my presence. The 
past bistoty and treatment were the same. Tho soil was equal throughout and both plots were well manured. 
I could not tell by examination of the soil of two plots whether tho difference between tho yield would be 
forty to fifty pounds per acre. I think that it is advisable to test these cottons in duplicate plots and in 
various parts of the country. The difference of Re. 1 per maund in favour of roseum is due to colour. I 
mean Rs. 3 per palla. The colour of tho Khandesh mixture is dim ; that of roseum is whiter. In Khandesbr 
no consideration is paid to staple though there is slight difference in the staple. The staple of the Khandesh 
mixture is irregular owing to the difference in the staple of the white and yellow flowered varieties. We have 
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Average according to current •prices. 


! 

Crop. 1 

i 

YiniiH IK LBS. 

Rate rnn botee. 

Gross profit. 

Cost of 
cultivation. 

Grain. 

Fodder. 

Grain. 

Fodder. | 

i 

- 





Hs. 

Rs. 

Juar . _ . 

057- 

1,523 

10 

160 

41H-10=61 

19 








Wheat - 

423 

000 

' 14 

' 100 

30-f 0=30 

17 

Seed cotton i 

428 


■1 

... 

Cl 

25 

Gram 7 . . . .' . 

570' 

1 

*••1 

1 

Hi 

... 

28} 

19 

1 


Net profit-^Ra. 32, 10, 3C, 91 respectively. 

1001. (7) Conditions aUccting increase in area. — ^Tho area under cotton fluctuates largely in the 
district of East Khandcsli, increasing if thoro ho early rain in Juno and July and dooroasing if tho rains aro 
late. Also tho prices of tho past season similarly aflcct tho area on a small scale. In Khandesh, tho increase 
of area under short-slaplo cotton has almost reached its maximum and only tho low prices of cotton for two 
siicccssivo so.nsoas will limit llio increase or partly decrease it. 

,1692. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Generally tho seed goes to food tho cattlo in Khandesh and 
to Kathiawar t-id Bombay, while part of it is being utilized in Navsari and Bombay mills for tho extraction of 
oil. Tho cultivators generally do not select their seed, but purcliaso it from tho seed merchants from what- 
ever lot these merchants might liavo kept for tiiemsclves ns good seed and this is taken from gins os hand 
gins have gone out of use altogether cither for seed or fibre. 

- 1093, (9) General economic conditions. — As compared with other cidtivators'of non-cotton districts 

in tlio Deccan, a ICIiaiidoshi cotton cultivator is generally a fairly well-to-do cultivator. As cotton cultiva- 
tion c<m bo made with tho Ic.ast number of cattlo and with less amount of labour and sujxirvision, ho is not 
rc<iuircd to spend a large amount. Besides there is always a ready market for his produce and ho gets a 
substantially good amount when ho is required to jiay his land revenue duos. But ho is very rooldess and 
8i>ends a good deal in drinking and purchasing unnecessary luxuries. If ho gets a good sum by high prices, 
ho will purchase a pair of ponies, purcha,so gold and other ornaments and will not also fail to spend in 
tamashas or. other vices. E.xcopting tho shrewd class of Rewa kmhi cultivators, ho is generally found to be 
at tlio end of his rcsoiirca? in April and .May. In many eases, they aro requited to borrow by this time of 
.the year for the purchase of bullocks, manure, seed and even for purchasing grain for thoir maintenance. A 
manrari ya'iukar comes forward and advances money for whatever purposes ho wants. High rates of intorosts 
aro cltargcd and many a lime therd Ls a condition that tho cotton or other produco grown by him is to bo sold 
to this sahukar. When tho crop is rc;xdy, it is given to tho sahukar and lio purchases it at the lowest rate. 
Tho Botticraout of accounts is delayed and several times tho disputes go as far as civil courts. This is applic- 
able to Tirola kunVi, Dccoani kunbi and rnali and giijar cultivators. But Rowa kunbis aro very shrewd. 
They aro frugal, abstain from drinking and aro generally in touch with the market. They, as a rule, aro loss 
indebted and more well-to-do. 


n. — CoiIMEKCUI, ASrEOT. ' 

1091. (30) Local trado cnsloms, — ^Tho local trade customs in regard to tho marketing of the cotton 
crop with which I am acquainted aro : — 

(1) Generally big cultivators gin thoir cotton and then soil it with a view to have tho sood to thom- 

Bolvcs for sowing purposes in tho next season and also for feeding thoir milch cattle. But such 
instances are very rare. 

(2) Metlium ouUivators either bring thoir seed cotton to markets and then sell it or soli it to traders in 

tho village itself. Thc-so traders movo from place to place purchasing cotton from individual 
agriculturists. Tho majority of cotton growers fall under this category. 

" (3) Small cultivators generally soli their cotton to potty traders in tho villages thomsolvos. But such 
instances aro very few. 

All the seed cotton is thus concentrated in gins where it is sold to agents of companies in Bombay invariably 
as ginned cotton through dalals or middlemen who aro Boractiracs capitalists also. 

(2) Though tVic Khandeshi agriculturist is proverbially indolent, ho is generally unwilling to roocivo 
advances on cotton unless he is prc.ssctl to do so by exceptional pecuniary needs. He would ohooso to borrow 
money ond pay oil his debts out of tlio return ho might get for his 'cotton. Euturo buying and contracts aro 
also found in several case.s, but such contracts aro in nmunds and not for tho n-holo crop. Thoro aro also 
one or two ctises in c,ach village when tho cotton growers being deeply indebted take their whole crop to sahukars 
after j)ickiiig, who purchase it at the lowest possible rates and deduct their dues before returning anything 
to tile cotton grower. 

(3) When traders, Email or big, move from village to village purchasing cotton, tho ignorant agriculturist 
suffers as a rule inasmuch n.s tho trader gives him his oim rate as current rate and thoro is besides tho “ turn 
of the Bcale.” 

(4) Tills state of things can bo improved by establishing cotton markets at suitable centres where the 
daily Bombay rates might bo quoted and current woighment made, and tho agriculturists induced to bring 
their carts for sale to such murkols. 

(5) The statements annexed herewith will give an idea as to the oxoessos'ohargcd in present markets 
and the weights of maunds prevalent in different centroa. 
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cotton arc compared whenerer there is a disimte. 

IC9G fS2) Buying agencies.— Tlie best form of buying agency that sug^ts iteeU to mo is a combina- 
tion of capitalists co-operative lines, the capital being raised by shares. Each Presidency ma,y have one 
or more s^^oh societies tvith branehes at suitable places according to local requirements. Since all the cotton 
produced in a particular year is sold ivithin a period of two or tlmeo months and nothing remains 
there is no fear for the society to make purchases of whole cotton. In this way cotton prices will be controlled 
and a reasonable profit guaranteed to all. All speculation in cotton dealing mil be over. 


ni. — SXATISTIOal.. 


1697. (33) Improvement o£ cotton forecast. — ^Though I have not gone deeply into tho question of 
all these statistics, still from tho statistics which I am required to send I say that cotton forecasts are not 
sufficiently accurate, because they are at fiist .based on the acreage supplied by village officers which in a 
majority of oases is no doubt approximate. I can, howei-er, say that village officers daily and homly acquainted 
with viUnge lands and cultivators are in a better xwsition to arrive at a correct estimate of area_undor cultiva- 
tion in a given year.' Circle Inspectors also have to check these estimates in a good percentage of cases, 
Mamlatdare taking only some tests. All these'give no doubt a good approach to truth and if these very 
agencies are more carefully worked, they will give almost correct results. Besides if there be organized 
niarkots based on co-operative principles and if the distribution of seed be organised through such selected 
areas, n very correct estimate will bo arrived at. 

1698. (34) Improvement of other statistical information.— The statistical information such as 
cotton press returns is of very h'ttlo use to petty cotton dealers. It may ho of some use to big companies. 
But this can bo used for encouragement to improve cotton cultivation if separate figures of halos are given 
as far as tho cultivation of each sort of different variety is concerned and the prices realized in Bombay markets 
for such variety. I mean that tho hales of each variety like K. R.,' hnmpta, Umi, jari^ separately ginned 
and pressed and tho maximum prices of varieties in Bombay markets should bo given. Tliis will give encour- 
agement to cultivators to cultivate pure varieties and to the traders to keep them pure and.sell them in that 
form instead of the present system of mixing in gins and presses. 


1699. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — Doily publication of Liverpo'ol cotton 
prices is of no use as far as liliandesh is concerned. But daily publication of Bombay prices is accessary. 
It keeps tho cotton cultivators in'-touoh with the cotton prices in Bombay markets and hcnco there is -very 
little chance of their Ijoing olicated by traders. It is sure to servo os a guide botli to cultivators and traders . 
This year they were of great use in Bodwad market. 

1700. Present state of the cotton trade and suggestions for its organization, — bk'om tho experiments of the 
Agricultural Department it has .been proved that N. R. or roseum variety of cotton is tho best variety for 
cultivation in il^andesh. It has been also proved by that Department to the'satisfaction of cultivators that 
it gives a larger yield and that its ginning percentage is also more as compared with other varieties. -The 
variety being one of tho indigenous varieties in Khandesh, there was nothing now. Only it ivas mixed with 
other varieties. Tho cultivators state that it has become very dilBoulf to get pure seed of any particular 
variety from tho time machine gins were introduced in Khandesh. All sorts of seed cotton are brought in 
gins by traders and big cultivators and they are ginned together without taking any oaro to keep the purity of 
tho seed. Sometimes had types of seed cotton are specially nnxed with the beat types by cotton traders 
(taking caro to escape detection) in order to get the prices of tho best types for bad ones. This ordinary and 
deliberate mixing of seed cotton spoils tho purity of the cotton seed. No care is oven taken to see whether 
tho cotton is of first or second picking or of third 'or fourth picking. Thus not only had varieties are mixed 
with good varieties but inferior and diseased seed is mixed ivitb healthy seed. As the generality o'f cultivators 
purchase their seed from big cotton traders, this mixed seed falls to their lot and tho purity of any special 
varieties is lost. 

(2) Tho Agricultural Department has established seed farms and introduced the system of registered 
seed growers and a good deal of pure seed is distributed every year directly and through agriculfural assooia- 
tions. But there being no arrangement by which the growers of such seed can got higher rates in tho market, 
tho cultivator is slack in getting it ginned himself and keeping its purity in the form in which he receives it 
from tho department. There is also no arrangement and control over the gin oivners in order to chock tho 
mixing of seed cotton which is daily practised before their oivn eyes. 

(3) Tho cotton traders too take no interest in getting good and pure cotton groivn in tho tract in which 
th^ trade and they generally look to their o«-n interest and to their oiva profits instead of to tho intorcsls 
and profits of cottOE cultivators in tho tract in wliioli they carry on thoir trade.,* 


(4) Cotton prices generally go with Bombay prices all over Khandesh. It seems tho cotton traders n 
Bombay attach importMco to tho cotton of particular places and not to particular varieties. Hence th 
act Baiao variety and same sort as those in lOiandes 

vnon ®Pa^W-. “ Khandosh itself. As one goes further on from Chalii 

n!;., he gets higher prices for cotton irrespective of variety. Taking advantage c 

f i»l^™desh and send it toMalkhpur and lihamgaon in Berar b 

the Bombay merchants purchaseitat thorateof Kham“aoi 
^ IHiandesh cotton. This transport to the opposite direction and this m K -i T i 

wlu not\^ve^Snt'i:Sul" Cotton eXatore ak 

are convinced toot thov fan VMietic= and keepmg them pure from intermixture of seeds unless the 

re convmced that they can got good prices by growing any special varieties and by keeping good seed. 

reason sTato?ahoTnrmaS started some co-operative seed societies, but for the sam 

reasons staled above, no marked improvement is seen. I am fuUy convinced that no agricultural or co-opers 
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tivQ movement in this direction vrin bo svicocssful nnless there'is a control over the markets. Gin and press 
orvners must either bo controlled by any regulations or by ties of co-operation. If such a situation is created, 
the cotton growers will got good prices for special varieties of cotton grown by them and the purity of the seed 
can be kept by separate and careful ginning and if mixture of different varieties bo avoided in press factories, 
the cotton traders will realize the importance of separate sale of such varieties. •• 

(6) At present there are very few regular markets. Petty" dealers in cotton run from village to village and 
house to house and purchase cotton at cheaper rates, taking advantage of the ignorance of villagers about the 
real rates. The cotton growers instead of taking any trouble of going to any cotton markets sell their cotton 
to these potty dealers and do not got the daily market rates. Owing to the prevalence of such system on ‘a 
large scale there is no regular weight prevalent in the district. At some places the cotton maund is of 43 
lbs., at some 45 lbs. and at some places 100 lbs. A statement of all such different weights of Kliandeshi 
maund I Imow is appended herewith. Though the cotton growers are paid some higher rate for this incre.aso 
in the weight of a maund it is not in proportion to the increase. It is not possible to introduce similar weights 
in all cotton trading centres unless these markets be controlled by any regulation. Besides some hadati (excess) 
and sample is taken from the sellers as per statement annexed. Some money is charged for dJiarmadaya 
(charity) and the aratya or dalal through whom this sale is effected gets a commission. All this can’t bo stopped 
unless the markets are controlled by any regulation. 

(7) If any such markets be established and if they can bo oontrolled,Tpure seed can be distributed, pure 
cotton can be grown and sold. It can bo graded and best and pure seed obtained by separate ginning. This 
seed can again be distributed to oultivators and area under the same variety increased tenfold next year. 
If the same procedure bo followed next year and then for some years snoccssivoly, the cotton from any particular 
tract will be found to bo quite pure and of the same variety. If proper rate be given for such special v.arieties 
when unmixed, any variety which suits any particular area best can bo introduced in a very short time and 
with much better results, than what are seen by the present concentration of the energies of men from the 
Agricultiu-al and Co-operative Departments. By this I do not mean that these Departments have not con- 
centrated their energies at all. They have done their utmost but, in my opinion, a different direction was 
necessary. 

(8) My scheme for opening such markets is as under : — Some central bazar places should bo selected. 
In such selection, care should be taken that no diversion of cotton is possible to other places, owing to the 
situation prices paid by Bombay merchants for cotton bales sent from these places. Besides there should 
be at least two or three gins and at least one press in the neighbourhood. Taking a group of all the villages in 
a radius of ten to fifteen miles a cotton sale society should be formed and it should be registerd under the Co- 
operative Act. All the cotton growers in the tract should bo made the members of such a society. Then a 
market of such a society should be established. In the establishment of such markets, it is necessary to 
get the co-operation of the gin and press owners, booauso if they go against and increase the ginning and pressing 
rates with a mischievous tendency diversion is possible. But as they are likely to get more cotton by this 
way and as their clients arc likely to be sure, it is not very difficult to get their co-operation. Government 
arrangement should bo made, to supply daily market rato at Bombay by special telegrams. These rates 
should be published'-in these markets when they are opened for the day’s transactions. As the oultivators 
are profited by such arrangements they are sure to bring their carts to these markets. Such arrangements 
being also very good for big cotton merchants, a large number of such merchants generally visit such market 
to make purchases. The greater the number of purchasers, the keener the competition and higher the rates 
for cotton sellers. As such institutions are regulated and bound by some bye-laws and rules, uniformity of 
weights can be kept, the practice of taking excesses like Ladali and namona (sample) avoided. Correct woigh- 
ment can be made in the presence of the secretary or ch.airman and all petty mischiefs can bo avoided. Money 
can also bo paid instantly either by the purchasers or by licensed dalals, if there bo any. If arrangement for 
godowns be mode in such markets the cotton growers will also bo able to wait and sell the cotton when they 
think that they will get higher prices. 

(9) Seed distribution con be taken in hand by such societies and if the cultivation, purification and grada- 
tion and ginning and storage and redistribution of seed bo watched by a man of the Agricultural Department 
in every such market, the object aimed at will bo gained in a very short time. These sale societies markets 
arc also useful in relieving the economic pressure on the cotton growers. A very largo amount can be collected 
by raaldng the members purchase shares of Es. 6 each. This amount can be utilized in making small loans 
to cotton growing members when they want money very badly, especially in the sowing and weeding seasons. 
Jalap system, or selling cotton crops before they arc gathered, can bo stopped to a great extent. If this sale 
society be supplemented by starting co-operative credit societies in each of the villages in the radius specified 
above, the cotton growers will be financially assisted very much and rolioved from the oppression of the local 
sahuhars to a great extent. By spreading a net work of such co-operative societies ivithin the radius of this 
market, big co-operativo unions can bo established and cash credit fOr a largo amount can be obtained from 
the central co-operative banks and the cotton growers’ economic presguro removed to a large extent. 

(10) I have made a small beginning in this direction by estabh'shing a cotton market and starting a cotton 
sale society at Bodwad in Bhusawal Taluka. More than 7,000 carts were sold in this market and cotton growers 
in the neighbourhood have considered it a boon. Owing to tho publication of daily rates in Bombay markets, 
the tricks of petty Marwaris in taking advantage of tho ignorance of villagers wore stopped. The necessary 
co-operation of gin and press owners was obtained and there was not the slightest hitch. But the higher 
prices paid for Malleapur and Khamgaon cotton bales had some effect ; and a good deal of cotton purchased 
in this market was sent by rail to IChamgaon and Malkapnr. If this be stopped by increasing railway freight 
for cotton taken to opposite direction no such diversion is possible. But such diversions are not possible 
in all places, and if the cotton sold in Bombay bo by varieties and not by places there will bo no ground for 
such fears in future 

(11) To make suoh markets secure, it is necessary to have some legislation. Sales in villages should be 
stopped. Villagers should bo made to bring their cotton to sdoh markets. Gin and press owners should be 
stopped from allowing any mixture of cotton in their gins and presses and they should bo licensed and if they 
allow any such mixture, their licenses should be cancelled. Besides this there should bo uniformity of weights 
in .all tho markets. More markets should bo under tho control of tho specialists from Agricultural Depart- 
ment as far as distribution of seed and purification of cotton plants sown and gr.adation of cotton brought 
to markets is concerned. Tlie ccononiio development of such cotton toots by ffiianoing the cotton cultiva- 
tors when they ore in need of money should be given to tho Co-operative Department. 
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AKNEximi;. 

(«•) 

Xlhargea levied on meirMlng o/ e/>f/on in Bait Khnndeah. 

Dlmninpaon. Amtiliirr. 


Vahli from the icUcr 
Dhannadaya 

DaUtU from tlio purolmscr 
Exoo 33 weight taken 

Kadali or cxceaa weiglit 
Sample 

Aral from piirolmaor 
Dharmadaya . • 

Per balo dhamadmj/t 






5 to 8 «ecni. 

5 to 8 ns. 

•s 


Its. A. r. 

Us. A. r. 

Us. A. r. 


0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

vjjrr cart of 
Hnl cotton of 

0 r. 0 

0 2 0 

... 

l,'.’()fl jviiimls. 

AV/. ■ 

C peers. 



7J seora. 

It} 

7J «rrr<. ** 


i neer. 

J peer. 

1 *<s’r. 


Us. A. r 

Its, A. r. 

Its. A, r. 

prr of 

•jMnn*“dri>tlnn 

0 C 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 0 


0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 


0 1 t! 

0 1 0 

- 



for Bodwad rinco tlio ealaldidiment of llio rutlon market all llii-e eliargei arc diTOiitinm d and » 
dnlalgcta twelve annaa for each cart sold through him. 


Dlmrangaon 

Amalnor 

Jalgaon 


Weight oj the imnnd of feed cotton in dilJtrenl nmrlele in F.nri Khnndeth, 





lbs. j 
100 

Uivver 


. 





114 

Bodwnd . 

« 

. 

• 

, . 

. 

. 

OG 

1 llhup-swal 


. 

■ 


lb«. 

80 


40 

15 


Mr. L. S. PoTMS cnllcd nnd examined. 

1701. {President.) I am the JlamlaUlar of tho Blnisnwal Mnl-a in East Khandcah, that la the rovemio 
oflioer of tho taluha. I am closely in touch with tho cultivators. TIio Khandcah cotton ia not improving. 
There has been deterioration in tho seed a.a tho rc.ault of mixing. Asa remedy to prevent mixing, I have 
formulated a detailed schemo for tho c.atnbliahment of cotton marlcet.a. That wotild help n great deal but the 
cotton Bced societies must also undertake tho distribution of tho seed. The sale of cotton in the markets 
should bo made compulsory. Tho markets should bo co-opemtivo concema. Tho cotton growers will then 
have some voieo in their managoraont. I have discussed the qtieation with Mr. Ewbank, who wn.a favourably 
impressed nnd proposes to experiment with it, 

1702. As regards statistics, wo have to depend upon tho figures of village ofTicers. They give the area 
only nnd wo estimate tho possible outturn. Wo give an anna valuation bnsetl on our own information. If 
markets were established, more information would bo arallable. 

1703. I am against the publication of Liverpool prices but I think that tho publication of Bombay prices 
would bo useful. Tho Bombay prices published should bo those of any particular Khandesh cotton nnd tho 
price of Broach should also bo published ns a guide. 

1704. Dotcrioration of cotton largely coincides with the more extensive introduction of mnehino gins. 
That is tho public opinion. Eormcrly when there was a largo number of hand gins in existence, more caro was 
taken of tho seed ; tho cultivators ginned their own seed and bought ns lilllo ns posible. 

1705. There nro somo registered seed growers in my tahtha but thoy havo not como miich under my 
observation. There aro tlureo or four co-operntivo credit societies but they arc doing nothing in regard to 
cotton in tho way of distribution of seed. I have started a cotton market nnd a cotton s.ile society. Tlio 
ginning nnd pressing factory' orvners must co-operate. They should be members of the cotton market com- 
mittee so that they will not work against it. 

1700. Something might bo done to prevent tho movement of cotton by differential tariffs on the railways. 
Cotton, for instanco, is taken from Bodwad to Khnmgnon. I think that legislation would bo useful in stop- 
ping abuBcs. Then the villagers would be convinced that malpractices were against thoir interests. 

1707. (Mr. Iia>erls.) 1 am very keen on tho standardization of weights, on tho establishment of Central 
markets and on tho prevention of tho transport of lapas by rail from short staple to long staple tracts. 
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Mr. P. 0. PAUL, L.Ag., Deputy Director of Agriculture, NorUiern Division, Poona, 

Examined at Bomday, J'^nnuAUY Ist, 1918. 

Written etatcmcnt, 

• I.— AotuenMonAL Exrr.niExcn. 

(a) “ I>e^?li ” f/iorl (tapic cotton. 

1708. (1) Experience. — In my Division (compriKing Gnjnrnt, Klinmlc.'ih, Nesik, Alimcdnngar, nnd 
Poonn districts) sliort staple cotton is provn extensively, in Khnndesli nnd parts of Ahmcdnngnr and Nasik 
districts, r^licre I have been working an Divisional Inspector of Agricnlturc nnd recently (for the Inst 21 years) 
ns Acting Deputy Director. 1 was w orking ns Division.al Inspector of Agrieultiiro for the Central Division and 
had then licUl the ciinrge of Siiolapur which was then included in the Central Division. Sholnpur district 
also prow.s short stnjile cotton. 

1709. (2) Varieties. — Tlic variety grown in tiiis short staple cotton tract lias not got any special name 
thoiigli it is often called Khnndcshi cotton. It is made up of live distinct btraims, one of which, called N. E., 
heytrclnm romtm, is superior to others in point of yield per acre nnd ginning percentage. Owing to the Miitabi- 
hly of this strain, the Apricnltnn'l Department lias undertaken the work of producing nnd distributing pure 
X. E. seed with good results. It may bo noted that the component strains of Klinndcsh cotton (Gosstjpivm 
ncsirctiim) nro short slnplo ones. N. E. nnd X. B. C. ())enring white flowers) nro shorter in staple than X. V., 
X. V. M. nnd X. V. K. (hearing yellow flowers). N. E. however, is far superior in yield nnd ginning ns ivill 
be seen from the following figure.s, whicli refer to Government Farms. 


\ 

Name of the strain. 

1 

1 of 

fibre- 

Yield per 1 
ncre m j 
ibs. 

Ginning 

percentage 

(Dlnilin). 

X, K. (neglcetum ro'cum) . . . ... 



1 inch 

OfC 

37-CO 

X. E. C. (nejteclHm rot'uiit cutchicum) . , 

• 

• 

i .. 

SGI 

35-50 

X, V. (negtrcl-jri itrvm) 

• 

• 

% 

CCO 

30-00- 

>i, V. K. (nfpfccinni trrwm htlJ.iaioartnf) . . 

• 

• 

.1 

GOO 

27-00 

X, V. Jl. ivruri jr,altriiae) . 

• 

• 

1 .. 

GtO 

20-00 


In oddilion to theec five strains, traces of Innti (O', vcgkrlnm) and Dbarwar Amcn'can (G. hinvhm) 
to the extent of four per cent, arc met with in Khandesh cotton. They represent the relies of former attempts 
toward.s the introduction of superior varieties in Khandesh. 

1710. (3) Site of holdings. — ^Thc average sixe of holdings in the respective districts comprising the 
short etaplo cotton tract nnd the percentage area of cotton in the holding is given in the subjoined table : — 


X.aiiic of till- district. 

Average size 
of houling 
in the 
district. 

Percentigo 
-of cotton to 
gross 

cropped area 
m the 

district. ' 


Acres. 


last Khaml-v'sh 

21-4 

40 

West Klmndcsh • 

23-0 

3t 


37-0 

0 


2S-5 

G 


•17-5 

4 


1711. (6) Eolation and manures. — The following rotations arc generally observed: — 


Name of the district. 

Ibt year. 

j 2n<l j-ear. 

3nl year. 

last Khande-Ii 

Cotton. 

or 

Cotton 


• 

J liar nnd tiri'-f 

Cotton 

Again cotton 

Juar nnd urad 

West Khanrlc.sh 

Cotton 


1 

Hajra and moth 
or Jiiar 
or Til 

Again cotton. 

Colton growing InUdaa of Nasik district. 

Cotton 


j 

Bajra , 

Again cotton 

Cotton growing Uih/,a/i of Ahmcdnngar ' 
ciwtrict. 

i 

Colton 



Itnbi jitar , 

Do. 


VOI,. n ' ' F 
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wSfc Khandesh Nasik and other districts. In the interest of improvement of agneulture, it is 
™^!^<nrv that all the Munio’ipahties in the cotton growing districts should adopt the Jalgnon p'stcm and make 

ncc Ty j TiiVlit qnil either crude or inamifactured, into poudretto availaMo to the farmers. 

^ ® 1712^(6) Comparative returns.— In the sJiort staple cotton tract, neither to/u 

exotics grow successfully. Cotten (short staple) pays better than any other crop grown m the tract, as Mill 
be scL from the following statement shonung the average yields and profits per acre 







Aveeage yield pee aoee. 

Average net 
profit per 
acre in Es. 


Name of district. 



Crop. 

Kind. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 








Es. A. P. 

Jalgaon 



• 

• 

Cotton 

Seed cotton 

4S0 

30 0 0 





Jnar 

Grain . . 

030 

(25 12 0 






Eoddor . 

2,000 

) 

Dhulia . 

. 


■ 

potton 

Seed cotton 

375 

22 0 0 





Bajra 

Grain . 

500 

(16 8 0 






Eoddor . 

2,000 



1713. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^Tho area under cotton in Kbnndesh districts 
has probably reached its maximum, and looking to the grain and fodder requirements of the tract, I think 
that, under the present circumstances, furtlier extension of cotton is not much possible. There is, however, 
some scope for extension in Poona and Nasik districts. It has also been found at iSholapur that irrigation 
increases the yield of short staple cotton so as to leave a decent margin of profit after paying irrigation charges. 
If, therefore, on the tail areas of tbo Kira and Pravara Canals, water he given at fairly cheap rates, people 
will go in for cotton. 

(2) The area under cotton fluctuates with the prices and character of tho season. When the prices are 
high, it goes up. More area is put to cotton, if the monsoon opens early, and with sufficient rainfall ; other- 
vise some of the area intended for cotton goes under other crops, viz,, bajra, winter jnar, lokeal, etc. 

1714. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton seed is used for sowing, feeding cattle and for 
extracting oil. Since the advent of machine gins, the farmer gradually gave up tho practice of preserving 
his own seed. One occasionally meets with a cotton merchant who gins good lots of seed cotton separately 
and keeps the seed for sale. The fanner does not either caie to select or keep his oivn seed. In this conntiy 
there are no seed merchants in the sense in which the term is used in European countries. Generally in India, 
a seed merchant stocks any seed he gets and gives it out for seed purposes. 

(2) The supply of good seed of cotton in this tract of my division has been given very careful attention 
by our Department. We have at present two seed farms and 35 seed growers. Tho supply from these agencies 
is, however, not sufficient to meet the requirements of the total cotton acreage in this tract. We ore, therefore, 
forming co-operative societies for growing and distributing pure N. E. seed. The scheme of work is ns fol- 
lows : — The Departmental seed farms ivill supply seed only for the central farms of the seed societies. The 
seed produced on these central farms ivill go to the seed growers of the seed societies and tho seed from 
them iviU ultimately be distributed to the general public. Lastyear, we made a beginning by starting seven 
such societies. The number is, however, very small in consideration of the extent of tho cotton tract. Tho 
work in this direction wUl, however, be extended as more money and men are available to the Department. 
The seed societies do not receive any financial help from the Department, yet their organization and supervi- 
sion requwes more staff. 

1715. Desirability of establishing cotton sale societies . — Good seed will enable the farmer to produce moro 
and better cotton. To get tho full advantage of this, however, he must bo a member of one or more societies 
for financing him with money and for selling his cotton. At present he has to pay a very heavy rate of interest 
on tho money he boirows from Ids sahvlxir (at 12 to 24 per cent.) and has to pay probably one to two per 
cent, of tho total receipts ns chaiges as brokerage, charity, etc. Credit and sale can be combined in one sooi^ 
and the farmer i^n borrow money at a considerably lower rate of interest and can sell his cotton through tbo 

At present he loses in weight, in rate and has to pay, in addition, half a dozen 
‘f f 1 w ^ societies (called cotton markets) have been formed in Khandesh, mainly through tho 
efforts of tile Revenue officers and these societies are doing good work. ^ i-uiougii me 

afnndardikalfoa of weights.— The advantages of sale societies will be more obvious 
when tho difficulties due to different standards of weight in one and tho same district are considered. TUo 
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weight of ft mauml varies for each commodity. Even for cotton it varies in almost each of the big markets. 
I give tho wciglits for some of tim markets in ICIinndcsh alone : — 


A mmmd of cotton at 

Jalgnon 

weighs 

00 lbs. 


Bodw.ad 

It 

42 „ 


Jamiier 

t> 

43 „ 

>> 

Belawnd 

f> 

43 „ 


Dliamangaon 

It 

100 „ 

11 

DliuHa 

It 

144 „ 

*I 

Pttchora 

• » 

02 „ 

M 

Araalncr 

11 

144 „ 


(2) Prices of cotton per m.siind in sucli innrkcta vary l»ut not always in proportion to the quantity and 
the farmer — illilcralo as ho is — docs not ):no\v where to fell his produce. Tho shrewd merchants has'o got, 
in this faulty system, a very good means to deceive the farmer. Common standard weights all over tho country 
will help tho farmer verj' considcrnbl}’. 

1717. DctirahilUif of control over chartlit charge. — I also think it necessary that some kind of control ho 
placetl over tho management of charity charges. The merchant recovers tho clmrge.s from tho farmer and 
spends ns Ito likes on things which arc often not ftt all useful to the fanner. For example — feeding dogs and 
birds and even insects, such charges are common in eomc part.s. Why should tho money bo not spent for 
providing shelter ami water near tho markets for hullock-s whioh haul tho commodity or spend i)art of the fund 
on opening demonstration plots or catllo breeding slation-s, and thus benefit tho men who pay such charges ? 


(1) “D'W'.i’’ loiig-'la;:Ic cotton. 

1718. (10) Experience. — I have been working for tho last 2?. years ns Acting Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Northern Division, whioh includes Gujarat districts. I have to lour very often in tins trad to inspect 
experiment.'d farms and tho demonstration work carried through tho District Agricultural Overseers. Surat, 
Broach, Ahmadahad and tho .‘urroutidirig tract of Ills llighiicis tho Gaikwar arc tho jmincipal cotton (long 
fUplo) growing tracl.s in Gujarat, Lately, tho area under cotton is increasing in Kaira and western talukns 
of i’anch Mahals district as well. 

1710. (11) Varieties. — Surat grows Surtce-Drcncli. 

Broach grows l-onei wliicli is a mixture ol Stirlcc-Droach and Goglmri, except in Uansot Taluka which 
grows BnrUc-Ilroocli .almoit pure, 

Kair.v grows ftmrj and ro:» (a pcrcmiial variety), 

Ahmadahad grows hlto and icuji I generally separately. Gogha, part of Dhnndhuka, grows short 
staple cotton callctl vi'ilhio, which is in fad of Khandesli type. 

Panch Mahals— Kalol and llalol 'J'.alukas— grow kanvi. 

(2) Tho following wilt give a rough idea of the .staple, ginning percentage and valuation of tho several 
varieties of cotton grown in Gujarat : — 


< 

Xarioly of cotton. 

Appmximalo 
if-ngtli of 
ft tjpio ill 
inclicj. 

(jimung per* 
ccat'igc. 

Uato of flcctl 
cotton per 40 
lbs. nt their 
original places 
of production 
before war. 

• llUMAUKS. 

Navs-rri-IiroacU .... 



\ tncii. 

31-0 

0-31 


I 


Surtco-Broach .... 



1 It 

31-0 

5-15 




Knnvt • . . . . 



i .. 

.30-11 

5-0 












^Loiig staplo cotton. 

lioti 



1 .. 

230 

3-18 




Lnli ...... 




31-0 

4-oa 




Wwj'id ..... 


• 

i 

33-0 

4-02 


J 


^fnthio ..... 


• 

i >r 

35-0 

;4-48 



Sliort staple cotton . 


(.')) kCrtnv! which is a mixture of Brooch and goghart h replacing Broncli pnre, Goghari gins better and 
yields inoro on berar soil (medium block soiLs). It gins about forty per cent, as against 30 of kanvi. Tho 
trade docs not appreciate staple a.s it docs higher ginning, ami hence kain'i and goghari arc steadily gimiing 
ground. UnIc.M the trade gives a premium of about Es. SO per hhatxdi (784 lbs. of lint) for pure Broacb, 
jicoplo u’ill go in tor goghari or at leant Kanvi. 

(4) Though Navsari and Surat grow ono and the s.nmo voriofy, tho quality of cotton produced near 
Nuv&ari is Hiijmrior to that of Surat. In fact, ns wo jjnjcced from Broacb downwards to Navsari, tlio 
quality gradually innirovcs probably willi deeper soil, more rainfall and xiroximity to the sea. 

(5) l)L‘itrii)ution ol waijail and Mio in Alim.adabftd district suits tlio soil conditions. In fact, exobongo 
ot varieties will not, to my mind, do any permanent good. 

F 2 
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1720. (14) Rotations and manures -Tho following rotations aro generally observed: 

Remarks. 


District. 


Rotation. 


Surat 

. 1. Cotton 

2. ' Juar . 

Broach . . 

. 1. (t) Cotton 

(ti) liabijmr 
or 


2. (t) Cotton 
(fi) Wheat 

Ahmcdabad 

. 1. Cotton 


2. Sajra 

or 

1. Cotton 

2. Jtiar or wheat 


\ In some tahiVas it differs slightly according 
) to other conditions. 

{ Pairly largo pciccntago of acreage under 
' cotton is not given any rotation and n 
partial fallow system is followed, 
Often bare fallowing is also practised. , 


j In sandy loam, and 
I In black soil. 

no re°n.]rr systo oTmanuTg.'” Manu«> is scarcely nppUed in Surat district to cotton except 
once in five or six jmam. The avaUable supply preferably goes for neo and garden-erops However m some 
Saslie oLd, farmyard rnarrurc is given regularly oirec in five or snv years at about five tons to an acre. 

In Broaet dtatriet, the farmers depend more on fallowing and give more manure only to those lands winch 
border villages. In Ahmadabad, they give once m three or four years about fit o tons of farm} ard manure to 

an acre. In Bhal tract, no manuring is given. . n. 

1721. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns.— Ihc average yields and net profits of tho 
different varieties of cotton (long and short staple) and other deshi crops with wluch they arc rotated aro 

_• . 


.Name of district. 

Name of crops. 

Avmiaqe y] 

Kind of yield. 

;eld. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Average net 
profit per' 
acre in Rs. 
before war. 







! 

Rs. A. V , 

Surat 

• « • • • 

« 

» 

Surti cotton 

Seed cotton 

3U0 

27 0 0 





Jnar 

Grain , 


7 







1 

[21 0 0 






Karhi (fodder) . 


3 

Broach . 


. 

. 

Broach cotton . 

Seed cotton . 


30 0 0 





Jvar 

Grain . 


'I 








5-27 0 0 






Fodder . 


J 

Ahmadabad 

f 



Lalio or icagad 

Seed cotton 

376 

20 0 0 





cotton. 








Bajra 

Grain 










^28 0 0 






Fodder . 


J 





MaOiio cottop . 

Seed cotton 

. 450 

30 0 0 


1722. (16) Suitability of existing varieties . — DesJii short staple cotton grows well in the goradu 
soil of Kaira and Ahmadabad districts but it is not desirable to encourage this variety. Exotic cottons were 
tried and Cambodia grew well in sandy soils under iiTigation. It has, however, been found to deteriorate in 
ginning and is susceptible to diseases. 

1723. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^The undermentioned causes generally affect tho 
acreage of the long staple cottons in Gujarat : — 

(1) Like the other cotton tracts, rise in prices and early adequate rainfall increase tho area under cotton. 

(2) In the Ahmadabad district, the cultivation of lalio and kanvi cotton is supplemented by four to 

six waterings in winter. H well sinking is encouraged, the area under these cotton may inorcaso 
appreciably. In Surat and Broach districts, deficiency of manure is keenly felt. H the system 
of utilising night soil bo introduced extensiveiy, the acreage as well ns the yield of cotton would 
increase materially and thereby add to tho aggregate production of cotton. It may also, to a 
certain extent, dispense with the necessity of observing some of tho rotations in cotton and 
thus increase the area. 

(3) I'ccilities for transport and marketing count considerably in tho case of cotton cultivation. 

Encouragement for giiming and pressing factories in suitable cotton growing centres may, by 
efiminishing the cost of transport and by removing some of the difficulties of marketing, add to 
the net profits and tend to enhance the acreage under cotton whore it does not, at present, leave 
an enticing margin over other crops. 

(4) .The adoption of uniform weights is one of the crying necessities for the trade in tho moftissil Legis- 

lation in this matter would remove tho chances of frauds so notoriously practised by dealers 
upon the illiterate and ignorant farmers. 
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1724. (18) Pse oi seed and seed selection. — Cotton seed is used for son'ing, for feeding cattle and for 
o.Tport to foreign conritrios. Some of it is also used for extracting oil in India. The fanner docs not ohsorro 
seed Boleotion nor does ho hand-gin it. 

1725. Improved strains of cotton . — The Agricultural Department has been working on cotton fom lon^ 
time and has found out two strains (viz., 1027 A.L.P. and Selection I-A) for quality. There arc others for 
yield and ginning. The Agricultural Department has taken at present some villages in hand and all tho 
area under cotton is sown with the seed of Selection I-A. With tiiis seed the farmers realize about seven per 
cent, higher prices. The Department has, however, to organize tho collection, grading and sale of its produce. 
This causes some delay in payments and naturally gives room to tho cultivators to grumble. The premium 
of Es. 11 per btar of 924 Ihs. or seven per cent, that is paid for this cotton is not proportionate to its quality 
and unless a still higher rate is obtained, the area under improved cotton will not increase rapidly. 

1726. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — Praudulent mixing of short staple cotton is 
a Very difficult question to bo dealt with by the Government, and it should be left to the trade combina- 
tions such as the Trade Association and Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, who may be asked by Govern- 
ment to publish periodically their valuation of cotton dealt with by the principal cotton merchants and to 
pass their opinions on their transactions. Probably such reviews might give a healthy tone to trade, since 
the names of those who deal in or encourage fraudulent mixing wall be known to the public. 


Mr. P. C.^ Path, called and examined. 

1727. {President.) I am tho Deputy Director of the Northern Division. I took the degree of L.Ag. at 
the Poona Agricultural College. After doing so, I was sent to England and other European countries to study 
agrioulturc. I was first appointed Probationary Superintendent of the Agricultur.al College Farm. After 
being there for two years, I was appointed Probatiouarj' Inspector. Tlie holders of those appointments 
were then called Divisional Inspectors. Now they are called Divisional Superintendents of Agriculture. 
For the last years, I have been acting as Deputy Director. In two or three tracts in my Division, cotton 
is tho principal crop but not evcr 3 ’wherc. There are two Commissioners’ Divisions in my charge, the Northern 
and tho Central Divisions. Tlve Central Division consists of Poona, Nasik, Alimodnagar and East and West 
Khandesh. Cotton is tho principal crop in East and West Khandesh, part of Nosik and part of Ahmednagar. 
It is only short staple cotton. In tho Northern Division which includes tho whole of Gujarat, the cotton grow- 
ing districts are Surat, Broach and Ahmadabad, but during the last two or three years, it has extended in the 
Kaira district and to a less extent in Panoh Mahals. In these districts, long staple cotton is groivn. 

1728. In the short staple tract, wo are distributing N. K. (roseum) on account of its higher ginning per- 
centage and higher yield per aero. According to tho results of the special varietal tests at tho Dhulia Farm, 
N. K. gives about 946 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. The outturns in the first and last statements in my written 
evidence (paragraphs 1709 and 1721) are those on Government Farms, while the fourth statement (paragraph 
1712) represents yields of average cultivators. Tho ginning percentage of N. R. is 37'5 at Dhulia, and as wo 
go eastwards it increases and at Jalgaon it is 39. I do not think that there is any possibility of growing 
long-staple cotton in tho districts in which short staple is grown on account of climatic conditions. We had 
tried long staple without success. Tho season is too short. 

1729,. I have included Broach imder long staple. It is true that Broach is deteriorating on account of its 
mixture with goghari. Wo arc trying to keep Broach pure, but as a cultiv.ator or a merchant can purchase 
any seed he likes, we cannot check the spread of gogJiari. Between Nausari and Surat, the cotton growing 
tract is nearer tho sea ; the soil is more retentive and deeper and also the tract gets a heavier rainfall. On 
this accoxmt goghari does not grow so well and there the good strains grow very nicely. In tho north, the soil 
is not so deep ; and is only medium black, so that there pure Broach docs not succeed so well as goghari. 
Round Jamhusar and Broach, pure goghari g^o^vs much better than Broach. At Broach you find a mixture 
of tho two. For a long time past, goghari is being grown in some parts practically pure. To my mind the 
trouble about mixing is not tho mixture of really short staple cotton with really long staple cotton but tho 
strains. For example, in Khandesh cotton, there are five strains. N. R. (roseum) is a short staple cotton but it 
yields better and has a higher ginning percentage and so the people are taking to it. In that way one might 
say that the quality was deteriorating. In tho same way, in Gujarat, pure Broach is better than goghari, 
as regards staple. I do not think that N. R. (roseum) cotton will be taken by the cultivators, nor does it thrive 
there. They do not care to take short staple cotton and grow it there. 

X 1730. The fact that Broach cotton is disappearing is not satisfactory. Something ought to be done to 
keep up the name of Broach but nothing has boon done yet. We are not doing anything to keep it pure. I 
am not anxious to sjsre.ad goghari. We have got at Surat four selected strains of Broach and one of them is 
superior in staple and two in ginning and yield to Nausari. Wo ought to have something ready to give out 
when people want cotton with a high ginning percentage aud a high yield. The cultivatoiis are not getting a 
proper premium for the pure strains and though we have been growing them for the last three years in seven 
villages, they are not extending. Wo only get about Rs. 11 per bhar or seven per cent, above tho price of 
ordinary Surat cotton for two strains, 1027 A.L.F. and Selection I-A. One is a cross and the other a selec- 
tion. I do not do selection -u-ork myself. It is done by two assistants, one on Rs. 90 per mensem and the other 
on Rs. 120. One is a Graduate of the Agricultural College and tho other was trained by Mr. Fletcher. They 
have been specially trained in Botany. Tho breeding work is not expanding much. The crosses were made 
u-ith the help of Professor Gommie. Many of them were rejected ; some were kept and from among them, 
those only which proved best were propagated. The cross 1027. A. L.F. and the Selection I-A proved tho 
best. We have other strains also but these are tho most promising. Professor Gammie directs the assis- 
tants in breeding work. He has made a special point of visiting the work at least twice in each season. Wo 
have not done much breeding work on goghari. We have found out strain of goghari and have been doing 
considerable work on selection. Even if we do not issue pure goghari, people know that it gives a better 
yield and a higher ginning percentage, 'and so take to it. 

1731. I.havo ten districts under me which is really a very big charge. There are about ten farms and 
demonstration plots. Some of them are big farms and some are small plots. There are 35 seed growers and 
coven seed societies in my division. My head-quarters are at Poona ; I have no farm there. I do advisory 
<anfl inspection work and the research work is done by tho Graduate assistants under my directions. The 
farm at Poona, being a Collegp Farm, is under tho Professor of Agriculture. There is another farm ten 
miles from Poona uhioh is also attached to the college. Near Poona, I have no farm as Deputy Director 
of Agriculture. I should certainly prefer to have one and I have nlade a representation accordingly. Under 
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S^orintendent of^lbo College Farm, I had rf Farm imder my control. I am now worse off in that respect 

than when l^as^a^Div 8 ^ talukas in East Khandesh suohna Chopda about sixty per cent, of tho 

cotton is N.E. (rosetm). In tho south, there is a very largo proportion of tho yollow floworcd varieties, vi:., 
N T md N.V.M. The yields per acre of the different tjiies given m my irntten ovidenoo aro those on tho 
Dhidia Farm only. When these yields were recorded 1 was not in charge. Of al the stra^ in Khandesh 
cotton, N. E. gives much better yield. In lOlC, a mixture was grmvn on ono plot and N.R. (roscum) on 
another plot at Dhulia. We thought that tho mixture would pay better but m the end *>.R. (rosciim) turned 
out to bo much better. Though it is shorter in staple, it is uniform and _ yields thnty to fifty percent, more 
than jari. Tho yield of N.E. {roscim) is 940 lbs. per acre and that of ;an (N.V.JI.) is 010 lbs. Tiiat means 
El difference of fifty per cent Even if y^ou deducted twenty per cent* from tho valuo of R*, it would still pay 
better. The traders loiow that N. R. is short staple and yet because it is clean and white, tl^^y P^y fur 
it They do not attach much importance to tho shortness of staple. That is very largely because all the 
cotton from one tract is assumed to ho of the same st.iple. I do not think as regards tho ncghrJum variotiei 
that the trade attaches any importance to staple. All they care about is cleanliness and w’bitc colour. A. R. 
(rosewm) cotton is mostly exported and it is used for mixing with wool. That is w*hy although it is rough and 
short, it fetches as good a price as the mixture. If the price went domi by more than twenty per cent. I do 
not think that tho cultivators would grow N. R. (roscum). They would grow Uio mixture. 

1733. On the Nira and Pravara Canals, tho charge for sugarcane is Es. 40 per acre, ^oro is scope for 
extension of cotton on canal tracts as there is plenty of water availablo during rains for tliis crop. The Nira 
Left Bank Canal is already worldng. The Eight Bank and Pravara Canals are very big projects and if some 
provision wore made, people might go in for cotton. I do not think cotton is included in the schedule of 
water rates. I know a Iilr. Madia who grew about 100 acres of cotton under irrigation and got about 900 lbs, 
an aero while the average for tho district was 450 pounds. Near Dhond, ono man has got an oil engine for 
growing cotton. 

1734. I do not think there is much prospect for desbi long staph or for exotics in tho Kliandcsh tract, 
it is a short staple tract. Tho area under N. R. (roscum) depends upon various circumstances. This year 
the area vrill go down as we have not got sufficient seed for distribution. There were 120 acres under cotton on 
the seed farm. This year we got only eighty lbs. per aero from Jalgaon. That is practically nothing. It is 
only just sufficient for our seed growers. N. E. cotton is not extending fast hoenuso wo arc not for tho present 
able to supply the growing demand of seed. Wo liavo only 35 seed-growers, each of whom pows about forty 
acres but there are lakhs of acres under cotton in Khandesh. For 35 seed growers, wo require seed for about 
1,500 acres or 30,000 lbs. of seed. Wo issue twenty lbs. of seed to an acre. Tho seven seed societies also dis- 
tribute seed. The whole area under N. R. would come to about 40,000 acres. Tlio diffionlty is that tho 
cultivators sell their seed cotton and tho merchants mix tho seed. Wo cannot handle more than forty seed 
growers with our present staff which is limited. If we had a sufficient staff, wo could buy alHho cotton and 
gin it on the central farms of tho agricultural associations. I have outlined a scheme for distributing seed 
on the lines followed in the Central Provinces and if that were adopted, wo should have several farms instead 
of one. We have been worldng at N. R. for five years. Last year wo started about seven societies. Tho 
difficulty is in regard to staff. There is only one Deputy Director-of Agriculture for ten districts. Tho Deputy 
Director cannot got round more than once in two months. I would suggest two graduates for district work. 
In addition, two agricultural overseers who would bo non-graduates would be required for each district or 
about twenty non-graduates for my charge. Non-graduates arc not generally entrusted svith selection work. 
Of our preseni- staff, many are employed on tho farms. It would bo possible to expand work moro rapidly 
bnt there must he sufficient staff. Tho number of Deputy Directors’ Divisions should ho increased ; in fact 
Khandesh itself should form a division. 

1736. Another point in regard to Khandesh is that, I am strongly in favour of rogiikiting tho weights used 
in the markets. The cultivators loso very heavily, on account of tho different weights. In some cases tho 
xaaund is 40 lbs, in some 42 lbs and in some 40 lbs ; it ranges up to 144 pounds. Whero there is a difference 
of two or threo poimds, the cultivators cannot appreciate it and suffer accordingly. 

1736. In the Agricultural Department, wo use the botnm'cal names of tho cottons grown. Kanvi is a 
mixture of Broach and goghari. Jiozi is a separate variety. Botnaicnlly gogliari, Broach, ^cagad and lalio 
ate the same. They arc iierbuccwii®. Tho bolls of woffad do not open ; tlioso of /oho open veiy freely, lhavo 
studied the cotton of Gujarat closely for the last two years and think that there is less scope to improve tho 
cottons there. At the most, we can stop the mixture of goghari and Broach. In Ahmedahnd, lalio is grown 
on the more sandy and loamy soils whereas vmgad is alwa3's groan on block and hesar (medium black) soils, 
lofioanditagad.haveno separate botanical names. They are both varieties of ftcrJaceiim. iffaffiio is a mixture 
of negkeimns as in Khandesh. We cannot alter those conditions except tho encroachment of goghari into 
^ Broach tjqie. I cannot suggest any remedy for that. If wo were to stop seed being jtaken from ono district 
to another, it would moan a big stag and I do not know whether it would pay to maintain such a big staff. 
Besides it would also ho a hardship to the people. If tho trade were to pay adequately for tho 
rtaple, the offitivators might grow pure Broach. At present tho lint of pure Broach gets a premium of about 
Its. 30 per hhandi over that of goghari mixtm.-e, whereas in my opinion it should ho at least Es. SO. Our 
improved strain of Broach is as pure as Navsari. If the samo strain were grown at Navsari, it would give 
better rMults. Even if a pure strain of Surat were grown at Navsari, it would give better results. There 
s no hotamoal (Merenoe between Surti-Broach and our improved varietj’. Thcro is a slight differenoo of 

the Broach tract and a man wiff take his cotton ten miles to another station to 
get til© niarii: of that station. People cart their stuff by road. 

co-operative movement is stro^ in Khandesh but it is not so strong in Gujarat, and there -s 
In Khtvndcsh tho people ore taliig very fast to co-operative 

oKXi. * S ST 

not Selection No. I-A is only about 1.600 adres. " It docs not spread. The people are 

c nUt npf. / toe premiuin they get for it. They have to ooUeob the cotton and to wait to bo paid. Tlic 
Ul^ Letted- '’i' selection is higher, but I am not suro about the yield. On tho iarmsf it yields a 

i ho goto J nricel ‘*1? appreciate thosfirovc 

g gher price for his cotton. At present, he only gets seven per cent, or Rs. 11 per bhar 
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of 921 lbs. of seed cotton more. That is not enough and there is considerable difficulty in getting even that. 
Wo have to negotiate with the firms and also to get an advance of money and hand it over to the cultivators. 
That menns’'a lot of trouble and that is one reason why it is not extending. Tlie cultivators cannot sell their 
cotton any day they like. They have to w.ait for a certain time. I think that something should be done to 
organize sales and to make things easy for the cultivator. We ate organizing to some extent but even so 
we cannot get more than Es. 11 per lhar. As to organization, we only appoint a man, get the cotton collected, 
grade it and then sell it. For the present, we are selling it to one particular merchant. We do not sell it by 
auction. People are not ready to come over from Bombay and bid there. So long as the firm advances money 
we can sell the cotton to it ; the Department cannot advance so rducli money. Unless the cultivators get a 
higher price nothing can be done. That is the only remedy. 

1739. Occasionally when there are no good roads and no ginneries, the people do not take their cotton 
direct to the factories but sell it to the petty dealers who go to them. If factories were distributed aU over the 
district and if proper roads were made, the cultivators would probably grow still more cotton. In the Ahmada- 
bnd district there are hardly any roads and it is very difficulty to cart cotton to the markets. From Traj in 
the Matar Taluka of the Kaira district people have to take their cotton to Ahmadabad 25 to 30 miles away. 

- 1740. (ilfr. B^cdia.) Broach cotton, if groTO pure, does not get a proper premium because goghari yields 

better and has a higher ginning percentage. Five years ago, there was a larger difference than now between 
pure Broach and pure goghari. In those days. Broach used to be Es. 35 per hhandi lower than Surat. Now 
Broach bos got mixed vrith goghari and so it has gone down in price still lower. Instead of being Es. 36 lower, 
it is now Es. 60 lower than Surat. Instead of being Es. 65 lower than Nausari, it is Es. 90 lower than Nausari. 
If it becomes more mixed it will go down. If tie cultivator is allowed to grow goghari and to mix it with 
Broach^ pure Broach wiU disappear. 

1741. As regards the complaints of mixture in the cotton supplied to the Hon’ble Mr. Pnrushotamdas, 
I ma5’' explain that I was not in charge when the seed was distributed. Seed was distributed for 1,600 acres. 
People may have mixed their own cotton with it. It is not unlikely that the seed may have been mixed. But 
what can bo done with only one man ? He cannot look after seven villages and be sure that the cotton is not 
mixed. If one cultivator mixes his cotton, that does not mean that our seed was mixed. 


Mr. LALSINHJI RAISINHn DESAI, Landowner, Viramgam. 

ExAimrED AT Ahmadabad, Jf^BEDABr 7 th, 1918 . 

Written elatemmt. 

I. — AaraoHLiHRAL Expebiehoe. 

(6) “ Deshi ” long etaplc cotton, 

1742. (10) Experience. — ^I have resided in the Viramgam Taluka from my birth and I have been in 
actual touch with the cotton cultivators for the last seven years. 

1743. (11) Varieties. — Wagad is cultivated in Viramgam Taluka and it is known as Viramgam Kadi 
cotton. No other varietj' of cotton is cultivated in this taluka. 

1744. (12) Size of holdings. — Nearly fifty per cent, of land is devoted to cotton cultivation, but owing 
to high prices of cotton for the last two years, sixty per cent, of knd was made use of in cotton cultivation and 
in the current year even more than sixty per cent, of land was cultivated under cotton, but heavy rain 
has destroj'od some portion of it. 

_ 1745. (13) Yields and profits. — No other variety of cotton but wagad is grown in this tahdn and the 
average product per acre is eight to ten maunds of cotton pods or two to 2§ maunds of cotton. The net profit 
per acre is Es. 16 to 20. ' 

1746. (14) Rotation and manures. — In other soil but black, for the most part jnar is grown after 
cotton. Manure is rarely made use of and, where it is used, only cowdung is taken into use. 

1747. (16) Conditions aSectiug increase in area. — If the season for the working of gins be leng- 
thened, if tahavi at small rates of interest he freely given to the farmers foi building new wells, if water-rates 
for cotton are lessened and if labour becomes less expcnsive'than now, cotton can be cultivated more than at 
present. 

1748. (16) Suitability of existing variety. — Some reasonable farmers grow' pure wagad cotton, while 
others who use cotton seeds are unable to grow good cotton. If farmers can be' persuaded to use ’ pure 
wagad seeds, pure wagad cotton can bo produced and by-the-by the cotton can be more long stapled. It is 
impossible to introduce oultivation of other superior qualities of cotton unless duo water-supply is provided 
for. 

1749. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — If pure seeds are supplied by the Government 
at low rates, if the farmers using pure seeds be encouraged and if giiming factories bo instructed not to gin 
low cotton, the present mixing will be stopped. 

1750. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^The cotton seeds are used only in feeding cattle. The 
pure cotton seeds aro not specially selected and the cotton is not hand-ginned for seed sowing purposes. 

1751. (10) General economic conditions. — ^In this taluka, in preparing land for cotton-growing, it is 
not at all cultivated in winter, but if it is twice cultivated as it should be, if in monsoons cotton fields are 
freed of foreign plants as many times as possible and if twelve pounds of seeds are soivn per aero instead of 
eighteen pounds as at present, the net profit per acre would boEs. 25 to 30 against Es. 13 to 20 now 
obtained. 

Mr. Lalsinhji Eaisineji Desai caUed and examined. 

{Translation.) 

1752. {Mr. Roberts.) I am a land owner and do not know anytlung about ginning and pressing factories. 
The seed rate for cotton oultivation is eighteen pounds per acre. I get my seed from the ginning factories. 
The cultivators buy seed from merchants on whom tUej can roly for pure seed. They do pay some 
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attention to cetting seed from reliable men. The cnltivators distinguish beWcen seed for sowing nnd Bccd 
f ‘ r thov are oiten cheated Iw metehauts who charge lugher rates for seed, s.ajTug that 

me 1 0 owing -cd meant for feeding cattle. I thinh that there is 

a nSty tL supply of guaranteed seed and that if such guaranteed seed u'cre sold even at a higher 
price, tfao^cultivators would be wdling to pay that price for it. They would nppiccmto it. ^ . 

^ 1763, There is room for improTement in the cultivation of cotton in iny part of the countiy. Anj culti- 

ration such as ploughing or harrouing done after the harvesting of the previous crop would be bencheial to 
the succeeding crop? What I specially mean is harrowing just after baiwcst. At the present tune, it w the 
praetice onlv to barrow' just before sowing cotton. M plougiiing is done instead, it would ho beneficial. I 
have seen ekton cultivation in Surat. The rows of cotton here arc'cloacr together and the cotton is much 
thicker in the rows than it is at Surat. I suppose that is due to the nigorance of the cultivators, i he distance 
between the rows here is about sixteen inches wliercas in Surat it is about two feel or more. There tlicy 

1754. I have almost eight thousand acres of land, I do not cultivate the land but let it out to tenants. 

I sometimes cultivate small plots of land myself in order to demonstrate agricultural improvements to my 
tenants. At present, I am experimenting upon the distance necessary between rows. ^ The cultivation is 
done on the share system except tliat I have given out a thousand acres on cash lents. The lands were waste 
lands at the beginning and so I charged a vciy low ri-itc. Under the cash rent .sj’steni I got Bs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 
1-12 per acre. 1 am an hiaindar (holder of land on favonrable teiiuro). I pay the assessment which is only 
annas two per acre, ^ 

1765. (Mr. Wadia.) If tlie ginning season were lengthened, the merchants would not have to stcjro 
seed cotton to gin the following year as they are forced to do at present. In Viramgam, the ginow-ners and 
merchants have a regular rule that there shall bo no ginning after about tbc middle of dune. 

176G. (Mr. Boberls.) An agricultural association was recently started in my district of which I lUn the 
secretary. It is for the Viramgam Inhika. It was only recently started and therefore no work has yet been 
done. Since' the formation of the association, whenever I ask tor any advice from tlio Agricultural Depart- 
ment regarding cultivation or manure I always get it. 

1767. Three thousand acres of my land are under cotton. The most profitable crop here is cotton, 1 ' 
get the rent for my cotton fields in kind. I get one-fourth or one-third of the produce ns rent. I do not 
pay any of the picking oliaiges. In some places the pickers arc paid in cash and in some places (hey get paid 
in cotton. Some years ago they used to bo paid in money but now they arc being paid four annas n clay and 
one or two lbs. of cotton bolls. This is owing to the scarcity of labour. I sell my cotton through daMs 
to vaHJtaraias. They are merchants who have godowns where they pick the bolls and separate out the i.nj/fis, 

I do not sell direct to the ginning factories. Most of the ginowners here work on commission. 


Rao Saliib AMBASHANKER XITTAMRAM MALJl, LanflhoWer anfl HoHDrary Organizer of 

Co-operative Societies, Broach. 

Esamikbb at Broach, Bebr-pahv IIth, 1918. 

ff'rMcn stalcmcnl, 

I , — AcmewnmAL Exthhienci:. 

1758. (1) and (10) Experience. — I am a permanent resident of Broach. I own lands in all lahtlas 
but one of the district. As such and also as a picador and organizer of co-opcrativo societies in the district 
I have been often in actual touch with cultivntore. My distiict is principally a cotton-growing district. 

1759. (2 and 11) Varieties — ' Bhartichi^ real dwiii and ffoghari principallv and Surat .and Cambodia 
by selection are grown in this district. The last Uvo aie sown in a very ncgliniblo area. 'TUto-yoglafi crop is 
steadily increasing on account of its higher guming percentage and superior colour. 

1700. (4 and 13) Yields and profits. — Ks. 26 per acre every alternate year in Anklcswar and IVagda 
talukas and Bs. 60 per acre in Broach, Amod and Janihusar talukas ate the annual yield, all cost being debited 
against the same. These costs are estimated at Bs. 12 per acre. The IVagda lands arc mostly seashore and 
low-lying. 

1761 (5 and 14) notations and manures.— Ordinarily cotton fields are kept fallow every alternate 
year. Of late, partial faliow system has grown. Where, however, these are gioum every year, they are sown 
lyith lang (pulse) or it( seeds. The ordinary manure for cotton fields is animal clung and urine inLved uitli 
daily sweeping refuse of the residential and cattle sheds. 

.!■ , and 13) Comparative returns.— I only know that the long staple cotton grown in the Navsari 

district fetches about Bs. 90 more and that grown in Surat Bs. 76 more per fdiawli. This type and Cambodia 
cotton grown m the Broach district are, hoivever, sometimes sold at a discount as there are no buyers at hand 
and they gwe out ten to fifteen per cent, less outturn in ginning. The quantity grow-n of this f jpe is besides 
are very conservative to grow new types of cotton, e.xcopt as an experiment and 
t 1 smaU area, in the absence of a large quantity for sale, the experiment, though other- 
T have Crops have reached the mniketSg stage. 

LaXs te nwZ «0P “f ^bis type in the second or following j^cam. OiLiing 

the machines Th^rcsX^istb^t to special changes required in worMng 

m3 fn/r« ^ ^ further observations in my answer to question No. 45 in paragraph 

any qualitrhUSS'clltl^ “troduee 

Department have failed I cannot sat if attempts through the Government 

behalf. ^ ^ “ subsequent inventions m science will favour possibilities in this 
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17G5. (17) Provontion o£ mlxiuB o£ fliEorent varieties. — The question ot preventing the mixing of 
diEcrcnl varieties is iv verj’ complicated one. The mixing is a huge fraud not unoften participated in 
by incrcliants and gin owners and not uucomnioniy oven by press osvners and tlie chief rea.son for it is 
that gin and press owners arc not merely factory people but they also do a lot of business on their own 
account. 

17C(j. (8 and 18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Seeds arc exported in large quantities and 
arc also used in feeding bullalocs and Idnc. Selection of seed is confined to a few agriculturists. They largely 
depend upon the village hnnia. who stores such seeds. Few get a supply direct from ginning lactorics. Some 
are careful to scouro such seeds of their own cotton, ginned at the factory. Iland-giuned cotton seeds though 
to be preferred aro heard of very rarely. 

17G7. (9 and 19) General cconomio conditions.— Ilroach cotton is comp.iratively a long staple cotton of 
tins country andean spin SS-;. to 3i«. In view of (ho difiiculties of loss in ginning, cultivators are giving 
up this type in spite of an appaienl higher price. Goghnri is taking its placo very swiftly. To avoid this 
deterioration in staple the following me.ans are suggested : — 

(1) Establishment of cotton nssociatious. 

(2) Opening of cotton markets. 

(!!) Maintaining seed farms. 

(4) Establishing co-operative ginning factories on small scales. 

(5) Establishing co-operative buying and selling agencies. 

(0) I’rohibilion of mixing in a factory by declaring tho same to bo an offence and holding the factory 
owner responsible for it. 

(7) Making it compulsory on all cotton merchants to cm-ol themselves on the association and disabling 
' all business with non-membera. 

(S) Dccenlralization of the Colaha Jelha into cities with banldng facilities. 

(9) Apjmintmcnl of an expert native officer by Government or by tho cotton nssooiation, if that is 
feasible,- to look alter all cotton arrangements in the cotton growing districts. 

n.— CosiJtEP.cnAi, Asrccr. 

17G3. (30) Local frad() customs. — 'f'ho cotton crop is marketed in a manner very disadvantageous 
to poor cultivators, particularly where there arc no co-operative societies. 'J’ahivi is not voty much availed 
of actually for agrioultiiwl nced-j and (lie allolments where m.ado are really too small and hardly advanced in 
time. The result is that ngrieulUnists sell fiom the liclds at a great dbcomit. Buyers aro again middlemen 
linanccd by factory owners and they advance something like ten percent, again-sl agreement to sell new crop, 
Another oustoiu is to sell at one’s ow n doors through these middlemen again. In tlio absence of other facilities 
and sometimes to save both time and trouble, agriculturists prefer such selling at their own villages. These 
8.ilcs aro also at a small discount and soinctim’es result in undue advantages to buyers. 

1709. (32) Baying agencies. — Co-opor.itivc buying and selling societies on a large scale should bo 
formed of cotton merchants. Buying and selling should both bo done on these lines. To help genuine and 
honest rompetilion iigain-sl syndie.ate buyers, buying agencies ought to be started in the I’rcsidcacy centres 
and witlmut much greed ol profit-i if they start ngcucics with sister societies in tlio ino/iissil the net work would 
prove' a boon. Thu llon’ble .Mr. Kcatingc has mode a small beginning in this direction in tho Karuatak 
but in my Immblo opinion this is not enough. The opening of cotton markets, though assisting the ngri- 
cnllurisl.s'in a way, would not be svifficient guarantee against a combination of buyers seeking their own profits. 
Many middiemeu in this husincss have already brought tlio business into disrepute and these require to ho 
eliminated. 

III. — SrATiSTiCAr,. 

1770. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — It is desirable that these prices aro .authori- 
tatively but timely published iu tho up-couutry markets. 

IV. — MANorAerriTiiE, 

(6) spinning and xaaving. 

1771. (43) Counts spun and market or yarn or cloth. — SOs, to lOOs are spun in tho Broach Industrial 
Cotton .Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, fioated by me, and tlic princip.al market for them is in the 
Madras Presidency. The machinery' is specially adopted to higher counts. Tho cotton used is Egyptian for 
over 40«. and Cambodia for 30 j. to 40-i. The line cloth manufactured has also found Madras ns a principal 
buyer. 

1772. (44) Condition of cotton. — Cotton bales fully i»rcssed are received almost in a sound condition. 

1773. (45) Effect of replacement oi short staple cotton by long staple. — ^If proper arrangements are made to 
buy' long staple cotton at better prices, the ngricullurisls would bo induced to give up short staple crop ; but 
people of my district fully' realize from ginning outturns wliclKcr proper prices aro obtained. Jlcro higher 
prices on sales of long staples woidd not satisfy them. Tlio prices must suflioiently compensate for tho gin- 
ning losses as well. In tiio obsenco of sufficiently' high prices goghnri quolity has very much taken the placo 
otbharuchi cotton with mUeh hotter advantages owing to better outturns and colour. Tho ginning pcrcenlago 
of lharudd is 35 and of goghari 40 and this tells its own (ale. 

Rao SAmn AIlI).iSIl.A^•KEn Uttasiu.vm JL\ui called and examined, 

1774. (President.) I am a landholder and honorary organizer ol co-operative societies. I do not do any 
Cotton cultivation inysol/. I have leased out (dl my' lands. Goghnri is very rapidly' taking tho placo of Broach 
and to remedy this 1 have suggested certain methods in my written evidence. Tho suggestions in paragraph 
1767 ol my written evidence are made in regard to all sorts of cotton husinc.ss. Goghari pays the cultivator 
better at present on account of its better outturn and higher ginning porcentogo. • In the long nm, the agrioul- 
turiats will lose but that will only bo so if a better price can bo obtained for Broach deshi cotton. I think it 
is largely a matter of prico at present. 

1775. 1 floated the Broacii .Industrial. Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company. Limited. At present 
it is in voluntary liquidation. Iloosenhhai Ahmedhhai Uabibhoy made a firm offer of eighteen laklis with 
a deposit of live lakhs. Tho Comxwny was started with a capital of ten Jakhs paid up aud as there is no.y 
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SfS di,K i. M..„? T« .uif u. <0, 

40s quite ns BOcieties B-cro started in the ^yay I hare mentioned in my Miyvidcnco.H 

B’ouid be much to^he advantage of the cultivators ; it would go a great way towards eliminating the md- 
dle men who are quite irresponsible. I refer to men who were originally ogricultunsts but are trf^g to 
busfaes.s They own no capital, even if rich in other w'ays. on account of the bhagdari ■ tenure of thw 
district under which in one b/iaff there are so many sharers and unless all of 

the b/iaa cannot be sold ; if they lose in business, they cannot be made responsible for the loss, i^yhody 
can take to this business, and a number of people speculate and fail every year. They are very inMligcnt 
people but have not been properly trained as business men. If they were linked «P by co-operation, 
Diev would be veiy good material but the business ought to be confined to the members of the co-oiperatiye 
association. There ought to be co-operative eoeictiesfor giiuimg and.pressing, T.e„ co-operative fiocietics to 
deal with the produce from the field to the factory'. Different societies can taka the business up piece by 


^ 1777. I had no complaints in regard to the cotton that I received from Alexandria or about Cambodia 

except in one case. We had our agents there. We got the bales transported to Broach fid Mangalore and 
Bombay when the British India Steam Navigation Campaiiy’s boats were running. We have not so far got 
any cotton society in this tract though rvo have some credit socielies. 

1778. (Mr. ITadia.) We do not use desbi cotton. My mill only spins 40s and above. ' It is n mill meant 
only for higher counts, and it pays. I have no spinning experience of Broach, Siirats, etc. We used Navsari 
once but then on account of certain special machinery much of the cotton could not pass through it 
successfully and had to be taken out as waste. That was a trial for dOs. 

1779. I find that the difference between old Broach and Navsari and between Surat and Navsari i.s 
w idoning. I believe that in the last five ycais the difference in price between Broach and Navsari has gone up 
to twenty per cent. I am talking of the I’illagcs ns a whole. Mixing is carried on on a very large scale and 
that is why Broach lias gone down and Navsari is going up. At present the premium of Navsari over Broach 
is about Rs. 100 per Bmidt taking a rough figure. I attribute this to luhving. The ginners and pressers are 
responsible. They' may bo lioodivinkcd to a certain extent but I think they' mix intentionally. They arc 
themselves doing business and therefore it is advantageous to mix. They arc tlio people whom I desire to 
eliminate. They purchase the cotton ; they advance money to cultivators. They gin, press and sell themselves, 
in fact they' manage everything themselves. They take the lion’s share of the business. Goghart cotton has 
a better ginning percentage than Broach ; being whiter in colour it improves the look of Broach deshi 
cotton. That is why it is used for mixing as the mixtuio sometimes looks better. The smaller price and better 
outturn of goghari are the two greatest factors in promoting its use for mixing. If mixing were stopped and 
old Broach deelii w'ere put on the market separately, then it would como up in price very' nearly to Surat 
cotton. My idea as to the prevention of mixing is this : if any mLxing is done on the factory premises, it 
cannot ordinarily escape the notice of the manager and he should bo held responsible. I think a law’ should 
be passed to stop mixing ; without a law nothing can bo done. The situation cannot he improved unless a 
de&iito assurance that he is getting pure cotton is held out to the buyer. I laiow of some cases of pure cheat* 
ing. D ginneries were licensed and mixing were made penal, it would assist. The condition that a license 
should be forfeited in the case of mixing being detected would nUeviato the evil to a great extent. 


1780. There is clamping in the pressing factories in this district. A small percentage of damping is re- 
quired by press-owners. A percentage might be fixed. I do not know why they want to be allowed to damp. . 

1781. Seed is sometimes exported and sometimes it is sold to cultivators but it is only a very limited 
number of cultivators who buy selected cotton seed. Most cultivators buy mixed seed from tbo village 
honias or from the ginneries. They sow mixed seed and the result is mixed cotton. The whole thing requires 
to be overhauled from top to bottom. The use of mixed seed tends to deteriorate the crop year after year. 
The fact is that the apicultirists r^uire to be trained in agriculture. I do not say that they do not know 
anything but I maintain that now-a-daya they do not care as much as they used to do about the sdeotion 
of seed or about its germinating capacity. What is wanted is that the dignity of self labour sbould bo brought 
in agricultural schools. As it is, most of the cultivators are not punctual in their work, they frequent courts 
and hotels and agriculture is more and more passing into tho hands of the Bhfis. Manual labour must bo 
taught in the schools and more agricultural colleges and schools must bo opened. Vernacular couraes in 
agnoulturo should 1^ prescribed in the rural schools. There should bo short vernacular courses of six months 
m the Agnoultural CoUeges as I undeistand there are in the Punjab. Otherwise tho Government assessment 

suffer m the long run as the land will not be giving such good returns as at present. 'When tho agriciil- 
1 s,bo«fe rotafcioos, diseases of plants and animals and the like, tho Government assessment 

Thfl I n ^ to have societies on tho lines of Mr. Itgi’s society at Dharwar, 

* Department must undertake the distribution of proper seed. The grow’th of long staple 
tm^o M provided there were proper buying facilities. In tho giimeriS changes havo to^be 

extra Tost cottons. If no extra price is paid for tho better cotton, the 

exira cost oi ginning is a serious matter. 

I would exnlata^th^ at ™ wrRten evidence that the Colaba Jel/ia should bo decentralized, 

oblTned StfuWnlid wT facilities in up countiy towns. No advances can be 

as they are ready even thnan Bank of Bombay, The result is that all the bales as soon 

them. The cotton is stored in'thT f Bombay in order to get funds against 

1700 A. ^ woitiba, Jciho> &nd is sont/ b&ck n-cain upcountrv ss it is rcciuircd. 

think that GTverm^o^BhLTd due in the early part of tho cotton season. Persraally I do not 

securities and safeguards assessment They have got ample 

vators have to sell at a cbpinM- ro+a • ^'a ^ buyers take advantage of tho fact that the ciilti- 

the batego to Bombav ^ instalments of land revenue. The cotton is sold and 

the cultivators would nrt bo comneUed to felftw*''* obtai^g money agamst the cotton were provided, 
owners to them, there are no exnortfTfnTp to the factory owners, for excepting tho factory 

The Government assessment ia^reeovRrpil 'l Bombay. They could keep it up until the price improved, 
to change the «mro“sBessTent IrW ^ Cmnmissione^ has 'Jthority 

year though sometimes it is changed 1 would usually fixed every 

mies 16 cnanged. i would make the dates about a month later, that is April and May. 
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By banking facilities, I do not mean necessarily co-operatire banks, as they cannot undertake a very largo 
business. The Bombay Bank should give some facilities under which money could be advanced to the local 
mills hero. 

1784. At present the Director of Agriculture and his staff look after the agricultural part, I mean the 
raising of crops and the condition of crops. ThO staff of the Department is not sufficient. Each cotton 
growing district and there are not very many of them, requires separate assistance until cotton growing asso- 
ciations can bo formed locally. Till then, the Department may have to look after the condition of the crop 
from time to time. I want Indian officers for the subordinate staff of the Agricultural Department to be of 
use to the people, but, of course, the highest officer at the top might be anJEuiopean. I do not object 'to the 
control of European officers but, for the subordinate staff, I want men who San tallr with the people and who 
must therefore be from among the people otherwise the difficulties in regard to language and understanding 
the people will continue. 

1786. The ginners and middlemen advance money to the cultivators. They buy the standing crop. 
Payment is made according to the outturn. It is only the rate that is fixed. The merchants fix a low enough 
rate when they advance the money to prevent their losing. The cultivators have to sell because they are 
badly in need of money. 

1786. I have not worked out what should be the difference in price between Broach and gogJiari which 
would induce tho cultivator to grow Broach again. There is no ready cotton for sale at present. Goghari 
is now looked upon as Broach and is passed as Broach cotton. The price of Broach in Bombay yesterday 
was Rs. 639 per hliandi of 784 lbs. That is Bombay weight. Hero it changed hands at a price of Rs. 707 
per khandi of 884 lbs. That is tho price of the Broach cotton, which is now growing and which will have to 
be delivered as soon as the crop is ready. The difference between Broach and Nousaii would be between 
Rs. 90 and Rs. 100. Tho difference between Nansari and Surat would bo Rs. 76. 

1787. {Mr. Hodgkinson.) Tho complaint of tho deterioration of Broach cotton is a very old one ; even 
in Dr. Voolcker’s report, there is something about it. Even in tho Navsari tract, goghari is now growing. Things 
are getting worse every year. Mixing is the chief cause of deterioration though there are other points as well. 
There is no proper selection of seed and no proper care is taken in the fields. Picking is not properly done. 
Unripe bolls are picked with tho ripe ones. There are ordinarily two pickings during season months. The 
buyers of seed cotton are not interested in long staple cotton. I mean the local buyers. Unless long staple 
cotton goes direct to tho spinner, it does not go separately to Bombay. The difficulty is that the long and 
short staple cotton do not go separately to Bombay. If anangements were made to send them separately 
to Bombay and they were purchased there at their proper price, then the area under long staple cotton would 
increase. I should not be afraid that the trade would not give a proper price for long staple cotton in Bombay i 
there are mills there which spin tho finer counts and they would interest themselves in buying it. In fact 
when working my mill, I bought once as much Cambodia and Egyptian cotton from tho Government farms 
as I could possibly get both from Sind and other places oven in the Central Provinces in order to spin higher 
counts. I found that I got it cheaper than cotton from Tinnevellj'. Dholleras cotton spins up to 30s, 32s 
and 33s. It can sometimes go up to 34s. Pure Navsari spins up to 40s. Broach cotton, ivithout any mixing 
would spin up to 34s. Mix^ with goghari, as it is at present, it can spin up to 32s. 

1788. Cambodia has been grown lu this district, hut owing to failures tho experiments wore not repeated. 
The failure was duo to want of proper prices -and to want of buyers of this type of cotton. Tho cotton itself 
was a success. My friend Mr. Cliimanlal grous it in his village of Tham. I bought it at a lower price than 
TinneveUy cotton. If satisfactory prices could bo obtained, Cambodia could be grown here. There is no 
irrigation here. Combodia does not require much moisture. It is only with pure American types that 
irrigation is required. There is no special manuring done here except in a very few tracts where they use 
artificial manures. 

1789. (Jlfr. Bohcris.) It would certainly bo of uso to us if wo had cotton markets here provided tho buyers 
were held responsible in their own lines. Otherwise it would be very easy for them to form a combination 
and buy up tho lot. Irresponsible people must bo kept away. A good deal of tho cotton is purchased at the 
cultivator’s own door by the agents of the merchants. In such coses, the price is very much under the proper 
price. If markets wore established, tho cultivators would bring tho cotton to the market hut at the same 
time it must be remembered that they are not used to this sort of thing for the reason that it means a lot 
of trouble to remove tho cotton from tho village to tho market. That requires animals and servants must 
be kept engaged for the purpose. If they find that by going to the city they have to incur additional cost, 
they will continue to sell at their own door. Tho mills do not buy very much cotton direct from the cultiva- 
tors. It is the giimers who mostly buy in this way. Several of them go to the houses of the cultivators. 
That must affect tho price. Some of these ginners have their own villages marked out separately in which 
they alone do business and no one else can compete with them. They have got their own clientele and have 
a kind of monopoly. Cotton markets would not do away with that entirely but would help the cultivator 
to secure a fair price. At present prices it is more piofitable to grow short staple cotton. The financial aspect 
is that to which the agriculturists look and they cannot bo blamed for that. But if they were given better 
prices for the long staple, tho reputation of the cotton could bo maintained and at the same time its grouth 
encouraged. But a-great deal higher premium would bo required than at present. 


Mr. BHIMBHAI WORAEJI EESAI, Divisional Superintendent of Agriculture, Northern 

Division, Surat. 


Exashned at Broach, EEnRUARY IIth, 1918. 
Wrillen'sfalemenl. 

I. — AaHTOULTVBAL ExPERrENOE. 


(a) “ Deshi ” sliorl staph cotton. 

1790. (1) Experience. — ^I have been stationed at Surat first as Superintendent, Surat Farm, for a period 
of nearly eleven years and then a Divisional Insjiector of Agriculture for tho whole of tho Northern Division 
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duty. I have been in aofual touch mlh the cotton oultivatoi-a for the last twenty-one years. . 

(2) As the two districts of Khandesh arc not in my charge now and as I have nothing to do with Sind 
and the Punjab now, I am giving information only for Gujarat. 

1791 121 Varieties. — is a short staple varietj' similar to tlic ncgW^him tj’pcof Khandesh cottOM. 
It is a mixture of yellow and white flowered cotton. It is groim to a largo extent only m two of ff'o 

Alimadabad District, viz., Dhandhuka and Gogha, and to a very largo extent in Die Native States of Kathmwar. 
Of late the Khandesh cotton iir-Aeiiig introduced by the Department in tlio Ea-stcm' Mahals of the Panoh 
Mahals' District, where no cotton was gro^m up till now through fear of the laic varieties being killed by frost. 

1792. (3) Size of holdings. — ^The average size of holding in the Dhandliuka iahilas is 22 acres and ^2 
gnatJas of which forty per cent, is under cotton. 

1793. (4) yields and profits. — ^Tho average yield of vialhio is from 320 to SCO lbs. of seed cotton per 
acre and the average gross income comes to between Es. 28 to Es. 32 in ordinary years and with the present 
enhanced prices it comes to between Bs. CG to Es. 03. But, if tlierc nrc water facilities, the crop is allowed 
to stand as ratoon and is given three to four waterings and the second harvest is taken in April-Jtay. These 
two combined will yield up to 480 lbs. of seed cotton per aero which in ordinarj' years will fetch Es. 42 and 
irith the present high prices, Es. 84. 


1794. (5) Rotations and manures. — The general rotations after cotton are either juar, hajrn or a pulse 
crop of either vioth or mwng. Cotton is not manured but when irrigated svheat is taken after juar or hajra, 
farmyard mamwo is generally given to svhoat to the extent of about fifteen to twenty carts per acre. This 
is only to a verj' small cotton area with svatcr facilities. The other area veiy rarely gets nnj’ manure ns cow- 
dung is generally used as fuel. 

1790. (6) Comparative returns. — The difference between the return of malhio and that ofirogudnnd 
lalio is as under : — 


Variety. 

Yield oi fioed cotton 
per Acre. 

1 

Bute per 
ninuiul of 
seed cotton 
prcsciitpriecs. 

Value of gross 
produce. 

MatMo 

Wagad . 

Lalio 

320 to SCO lbs. 

320 to 3G0 lbs. 

3C0 to 400 lbs. 

Es. a. p. 

! 

7 0 ‘o 

0 8 0 

9 0 0 

Bs. 5C to 03 

Es. 70 to 80.8.0 

Es. 81 to 00 


short staple y.iricf j' is generally grown on very poor and shallou soils Mlilch do not lesctrc enough moisture to malurs 
the late varieties and hence tho yield per acre of mai/iio Is comparatively low. 


(2) The difierenoo between retttms of cotton and other crops is shoivn below : — 

Crops Gross value at 

present prices. 

’ Es. n. p. 

Juar (irrigated) f 00 0 0 

' ■ \ • (09 8 0 

Wheat (unirrigated) 59 00 

_ 45 0 0 

(3) There are'no exotics to he compared with. 

179G. (7) Condition affecting increase in area. The area under desJit short staple cotton docs not 

fluctuate to any considerable extent except imder the following conditions On account of tho uncertainty 
of the rims people go m for an earlier maturing variety rather than risk n failure or a partial failure with the 
lienee the area under short staple cotton increases after a year of scant rainfall and vice 

(2) Tho possibilities of an increase under the desJii short staple cotton in addition to tho above are — 
(a) Imtacements given to oiiltivators by ginnore by giving little higher prices in order to seouro high 
tiXp^ofite cottons and then mixing them with long staple ones in order to enhance 

(5) Misoriminato paying by the trade for good and had qualities. . 

The factors which would limit the above increase are 

' (1) by legislation or by trade, by either giving tho b^t prices accord. 

frL the Cumbers or any ^ publication yearly 

*^"8’**' methods of cultivation and manuring so as to avoid anv 

arMtmrhS° may be remecUed by either co-operative sooioties or by 
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1797. (8) Uses o£ seed and seed selection. — ^The cotton''seedjs need for the three purposea 

(1) Seed used os seed for sowing. 

(2) Seed used as cattle feed. 

(.S) Seed either crushed in the country for extracting oil or e.xported to other countries. 

(2) No seed selection is practised. Seed for sov/ing is aiwaj-s luirchased either fro m giimeries or from 
merchants. Tlio seed is not hand-ginned but, in very rare cases, very careful cultivators take seed cotton of 
the first or second picldng separately in the ginneries .and get it ginned there. 

(!)) “ DesM ” long staple cotton, 

1798. (11) Varieties. — ^The following varieties of deshi long staple cottons are grown in Gujar.at : — 

(1) The higher class of licrlacevm cotton known ns Navsari and Surtce (Surat). This is the finest 

type grown in the southern talnhas of the Slirat District and the intervening Baroda territory. 

(2) Broach deshi. — ^This is grorm between Broach and Itola extending east to Chandod in the black 

soil tract Imown as lanam. This was some fifty years back the fine Broach of the tract. 
Of late the variety is being mixed up with gogliari, a rougher and shorter staple cotton of hef- 
’ bacenm type, and now the mixture has gone up to between forty to sixt3’- per cent. 

(3) Kanvi . — This is similar to the above and is grown in Dabboi, Sankheda and in parts of Chota Udepur 

State. This variety is now being introduced into the newly opened tracts of Thasra, Kapad- 
vanj, Matar, Mehemadabad and tho western talukas of the Punch Mahals District. 

(4) Gogliari . — ^This is grown mostly pure in Jambusar and Amod Inlukas of tho Broach District. It 

succeeds better on either goradit or htsar soils but does not do well on deep black retentive 
soils. It is a coarser variety of tho herbaceitm type. The cotton ha^ a white colour with short, 
brittle and weak staple ; but has a high ginning percentage. 

(5) Bozi. — This is grown now-n-daj's on a very small scale in parts of Kaira and Ahniadabad Districts 

as a subordinate crop with other cereals. Though this is a long staple cotton, on aocotmt of 
I its being picked at short intervals, tho fibre is brittle and the cotton dirty. Tho ginning 

percentage is also low. It is generally mixed with other cottons and sold in tho market. 

(0) Lalio , — ^Tliis is similar to Broach cotton grown on sandy loams with or without irrigation and also 
*^ou sweet black soils in parts of Ahmcdabad and Kaira Districts. The percentage of gogliari 
mixture varies. “ 

(7) Wagad. — This is very largely grown in Ahraadabad District and in Kathiawar. It is grown 
on slightly saltish loamy or black soils and tho best varietj’ from Kathiawar is valued ogiml 
to that of good Bro.ach. It is a hardier variety than’/nh'o and thrives well even with less 
rainfall. In parts where there are many thefts committed, this variety is specially grown as 
j tho thieves cannot find the cotton in tho fields on account of its closed bolls. 


1799. (12) Size o! holdings. — The folloiving details show the average size of holdings and tho percentage 
of tho holdings under cotton in tho three principal cotton growing districts of Gujarat : (a) Surat, (6) Broach, 
and (c) Ahmadabad : — .A 


District. 

Taluka. 

Size of 
holding. 

Peroontago 
of tho hold- 
mg under 
cotton. 

Surat 










Chorashi 

acres-guntas 
G 9 

28 

Do. 










Olpad . 

8 

7 

32 

Do. 










Bardoli . 

8 

7 

28 

. Do. 










Jalnipur 

G 

2 

19 

Do. 










ChUdili . 

10 

9 

9 

Do. 










JIaudvi 

9 

5 

IG 

Broach 










Broach . 

13 

2 

48 

Do. 










Anklcswar 

9 

9 

44 

Do. 










Vagra . 

10 

7 

33 

Do. 










Araod . 

18 

5 

49 

Do. 










Jambusar 

10 

G 

55 

A.hmadabad 










Daskxoi 

7 

0 

11 

Do. 









• 

Sanand 

11 

4 

25 

Do. 




- 





• 

Viramgam 

21 

1 

68 

Do. 









. 

Dholka . 

10 

9 

39 

Do. 









. 

Dhandliuka . 

22 

2 

40 
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'l800. (13) Yields and 


profits and comparative retums.-Tlm average yields and gross income of 


Namo of rarioty of Cotton. 



Average 
yield of seed 
cotton per 
acre. 

Gross income 
per aero. 









lbs. 

Es. a. p. 

Navsari 








300 

103 8 0 

Surtoo 








300 

90 0 0 

Broacli deshi 








400 

97 0 0 

Kativi 








400 

85 0 0 

Goghari 








400 

S.> 0 0 

Rozi . 








l.iO 

27 0 0 

Lalh . 








400 

90 0 0 

]Vagad 








300 

85 8 0 


Bemauks, 


With other crops. 


(2) Goqliari as such is not sold in the bavn.ar and there arc no quotations for it ; Inifc it is sold as mixed 
■with Broach dcslii. If the trade differentiates hotnecn these and quotes latC'"' /or a mixture of over sixty 
per cent, as for pure goghnri, nhich nill not exceed the Klmndcslti, it is possible that tlio oiutivators vill begin 
to find their own mistake in mixing up the two varieties. 

(3) Comparative outturns of other crops of the rotatjon compared. 


Name of district. 

- Crop. 


1 

J 

Gross income. 














Rs a. p.' 











Cotton . 

• 

. 

90 0 0 











Jimr with pulses 

• 

• 

78 4 0 

Broach 










Colton . 



97 0 0 











Juar . ' . 



7(i 4 0 











Wheat . 


• 

55 0 0 

Ahiuadabad , 







. 


. 

Cotton — 














Wagad 



85 8 0 











Lalio . 



90 0 0 











Maihio 



03 0 0 











Juar 



CO 0 0 











Bajra . 



45 0 0 











■Wheat — 














Irrigated . 

, - 

, 

59 8 0 











Unirrignted 


• 

60 0 0 

Kaira . 

. 




. 


. 



Cotton . 


. 

85 0 0 











Cereals and mixture 



07 8 0 











^•4 





1801. (14) Rotations and manures . — Surat District . — ^In the cotton growing tract of this district except 
the Olpad lalulca where jitar or wheat are rotated with cotton, the general rotatipn is eotton and juar in 
alternate years ■with rarely a third year rotation of til and tur. On account of the recent abnormal increase 
in the prices of cotton, in some cases, cotton after cotton is taken 'without observing any rotation. Farmj’ard 
manure to the extent of fifteen cart-loads per acre is applied once in five years or so. In cases whore the 
manure is required for rice areas or garden lands, the dry crop area under cotton and juar practically receives 
no manure for a very long time. Of late people of Bardoli Taluka and parts of Jalalpur have begun to 
grow san as a green manure crop along with their cotton with promising results. 

(2) Broach District . — In this district wheat, rahi juar or lang are generally rotated with cotton in good 
soils and wheat ■with cotton in saltish coast lands. No rotation is followed in partial fallow system. Barm- 
yard manure is scarce in the district and is only applied to fields near the "village sites. 

_ (3) Kaira and Panch Mahals . — ^In the newly opened tracts of Kaira and Panch Mahals, either no rotation 

cotton is continuously gro"wn in partial fallow systems. In parts of Kaira, viz., Mehemadabad, 
Kadiad and Anand, cotton is gro'wn in rotation "with garden crops. In this case, the other crops get farmyard 
manure but in the former case no manure is applied. 

. Ahmadahad District. In this district cotton is rotated "with j«ar or wheat on hea'vier soils and witt 
DOjra oil hghtcr soils, Farmyard manure to the extent of ten to fifteen cart-loads per acre is applied once in 
four to five years. 

^ 1802. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area.' — ^Tho special conditions which would affect any 

increase m the area under deshi long staple cottons are: 

(i) An increase in the prices of cotton ■will bring about a corresponding increase m area subject to the 
corresponding prices of food crops. 
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(ii) Favourableness or othcnvise of the season, favourable early rains increase the area under 

cotton and vice versa, so also good and bad opening of cotton is dependent on ■n-eather conditions 
or scant rainfall towards tbe closing of the rains. . ' ' 

(iii) By training public opinion as to the future advantages of grooving long staple cotton where it could 

be successfully grown and training the cultivators similarly. 

(iv) Advising cultivators to keep their own seed as safety against the merchants and ginners trying 

to gin seed of inferior varieties, which would ultimately give them cotton of higher giniung 
though of inferior quality. 

(v) Giving special encouragements by way of giving prices and other concessions for growing long 

staple cottons where short staple is being grown. 

(vi) Broach des/ii, vagad or lalio could bo grown in the whole of Gujarat in'plaoes where imtldo or 

goghari or Khaudeshi are now being grown and the area under them could bo increased if tlio 
ginning season is lengthened or irrigation facilities are given wherever possible, e.g.. North 
Gujarat (Charotar), Panch Mahals, etc. It could also be increased in parts by teaching the 
cultivators the better methods of cultivation of cotton'without observing rotations with other 
crops, e.g., strip cultivation as practised in Broach ; squa'ro sowing ; sowing cotton with rice 
where there is too much moisture; giviirgfacilities'for draining areas which are water-logged or 
•which reserve more than necessary moistm-c, e.ff., in^Olpad, Hansot, Bhal, Chikhli, Wagra and 
' parts of Broach Taluka. 

(vii) Lastly, if facilities are given in the way of securing or' maintaining labour which cultivators have 

already secured by their own means and which is getting scarce and dear day by day. 

(2) With all these above suggestions, I venture to suggest that the best means of increasing the cotton 
outturn '(^•ill be by increasing the general cotton yield of the cotton growing tract by better methods of 
cultivation and easy and cheap manuring as any increase in the cotton area is likely to decrease the area 
under food and fodder crops and the consequent increase in their prices ■will bring the profits of the culti- 
vators to the same level as those of cotton or in some cases of careful cultivators even more than the 
cotton returns. 

1803. (16) Suitability of existing Varieties. — ^The varieties of deshi long staple cotton grown in 
the different districts of Gujarat arc suitable to the localities .according to their soils and climatic conditions. 
The only thing required is anyhow to stop the pure varieties of Surtce Broach, Broach deshi, lalio and jvagad 
being mixed ■with the interior varieties of goghari or mathio. 

(2) As for the introduction of superior typos, it may be said that it is possible cither by crossmg or by 
selection to produce a superior type for each district as is done for the Surat District on the Government 
Experimental Form, Surat. Three superior varieties (two crosses and a selection) have been established tor 
a long time and are being mtroduocd in the surrounding villages of the Farm for the last eight years. Cross 
1027 A.L.F. is even superior to fine Navsari and could be introduced in the whole tract. I have been distri- 
buting the seed of these varieties but from my personal e.vperienoo it may bo said that, imless Govoi'nment 
intervenes and authorises the Revenue and Agricultural Departments to get the seed of a particular proved 
variety so^mi by the cultivators of the tract, i.e. (Surat and Broach), it ■will not be possible to push superior 
types on a larger scale in a short period. As for Northern Gujarat, either the local varieties have to bo 
- si^arly improved or if water facilities are provided for, it is possible to introduce the above types or oven 
the American types grown in the Punjab. 

1804. (17) Prevention of mixing of difiereut varieties. — In order to prevent the mixing of deshi 
long staple cotton ■with deshi short staple cotton in the field — 

(i) It is but necessary to provide cultivators with pure seed of deshi long staple cotton by opening 

seed stores at convenient centres till the cultivators are trained to select and separately gin their 
o^wn seed. 

(ii) If the above is not possible, to arrange ■with certain gin-o^wners to secure seed of particular pure 

varieties and give the same to the cultivators for seed purposes on special terms under licenses. 

(iii) By resorting to legislation for prohibiting the import of seed cotton or seed from one tract to another 

as the mixing of goghari cannot be detected from deshi in the field till the plants begin to boll 
' and open, othenvise other ncglectmn varieties or exotics could bo detected and removed by the 
cultivators at the thne of thinning. 

(2) To prevent mixing of superior ivith inferior varieties in the factory it is but necessary to have legis- 
lation or, if that is not desirable, the Trade, specially the Chambers of Commerce, should mark out and pubh'sh 
annually the names of such factories and persons who mix them. 

1806. General notes regarding the economic and other conditions of the cotton growing tracts. — The econo - 
mio condition of the cultivators of the cotton growing tracts of Surat, Broach and Kaira Districts has greatly 
improved during the last ten j'ears due to high prices of cotton and other agricultural products. But it is 
not BO in the Panch Mahals or in parts of Ahmadabad District where there are many TalaMari villages and 
the system of assessment is different. 

(2) In the cotton gro^ving tracts of Surat, Broach and Alimadabad and parts of Kaira, cultivators are 
not able to keep many cattle and the supply of manure is inadequate as cow-dung is used as fuel in several 
places. If by some means fodder and fuel may bo made easily available to these people, the general 
improvement in cultivation could bo easily effected. 

(3) Tlie cultivators of these cotton tracts have not got fidl time work and if some house industries be 
introduced, it ■will help much to improve their conditions and consequently their agriculture. 

(4) Ctdtivators have to resort to forward {jalap) sales for two reasons : (1) for securing money when most 
needed before the crop matures. Li so doing for a small gain in money they lose from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
ihar {bhar=i)24t lbs.) of seed cotton and oven more in Dholka and Dhandhuka and Viramgam taluhas of 

•- Ahmadabad and in the Punch Mahals. 

(2) During the last two or three years cultivators are selling their produce by forward sales (jalap) through 
(ear of the market falling down at harvest time. In this case too, they lose the same amount. This 
system could bo checked by organising sales through co-operative societies or through cotton sales societies, or 
by other means, which organisations might advance the alonoy if required by the cultivators or arrange 
to secure the real market rates in advance sales. 
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their prodtL buTirAlmfadaba and the other baekward parU the dalah or aratyas eat away the profite of 

the cultivators. It is necessary to introduce organised sales there. ■ . 

(6) Gin-o^vners and press-omiers should not be allowed to form combmat.on as Es. 5 per pahH bale is 
lost to the growers by the formation of these combmations. 

(7) That Government may keep inspectors or .any local officers to inspect the weigh-bridges to see that 

they arc correct as cultivators do not understand the mechanism. , 

(8) As far as the past history of cotton is concerned, it seems desirnblo to improve thc plant by careful 
,study of its history, habit, good cultivation, selection and cross breeding instead of tiymg to improve it by 

importing esotics. , ,, , , 

(9) If special strains are secured by any of the methods suggested above, they should be propagated on 
either the seed farms or through agency of seed growers and distributed in the locaUty. 

(10) In order to do the above, each cotton growing'tract should have a seed farm for tho study of that 
particular variety and the production of improved seed. 

(11) The local authorities may bo authorised to entertain the necessary staff. 

(12) Buying agencies should bo lioensed and the licenses^ taken away if it is committee of 

merchants with one or two officers of the Department that the buyer has made fradulent transactions ; dr 
that Government aided and supervised special agencies be started ns stated above. 

(13) The ginning factories arc superfluous and irregularly situated. The Collector or the committee 

suggested above may be empowered to check or stop the erection of factories at undersirablo places or where 
they are aheady superfluous. i 

Mr. BnniBiiAi Mobasi Des.u called and examined. • 


1800. {President.) I have 21 years’ service in the Agricultural Department. I^was employed in the 
Agricultural Department from the very beginning immediately after graduatjng in the diploma course at 
Poona. At first I was a clerk on the Surat Farm, then a Farm Superintendent and then a Divnaional Inspector. 
I am at present Divisional Superintendent, Northern Division. My charge consists of the Northern Division 
excepting the Thana District. I have five districts, Siwat, Broach, Ahmadahad, Kaira and Punch Mahals. 
Tlie total cultivated area amounts to about fifty lakhs of acres. As a Divisional Inspector, I have to inspect 
the farms in my Division. There are three farms at Surat, Dahod and Nadiad. There are also ('smaller plots 
for special experiments and for demonstration purposes. The bigger farms are looked after-by the Deputy- 
Director. I am entirely responsible for the smaller plots. 'There are two of these : one at Broach and the 
other at Amalsad in the Sm'at District. In addition to this, I have to give advice to the cultivators or big 
land-omiers whenever thej’’ ask for it. I go to the Native States whenever I am asked to do so. I have also 
to manage all the Agricultural shows, demonstrations and exhibitions and .also to exercise general supervision 
over the district agricultural overseers of whom there are five, one for each district. 

1807. The principal crops of ray tracts differ according to the district. In Surat they arc cotton" and juar, 
in Broach they are mainly cotton, jnar, wheat and la7ig, a pulse erop which comes into the rotations as a 
fodder crop. In Kaira district, they are tobacco, tur, lodra, hajra and other millets. Irrigated whe.at is also 
grovni as a rabi crop. Cotton has only recently been introduced. In Punch Mahals, the principal onips aro 
wheat, gram and rice ; cotton is also a recent introduction in that district. In Ahmedabad cotton, jmr, 
bajra, rice, wheat and pulses are the principal crops. 

1808. As regards cotton, the whole tract is in my charge. My main work is on cotton. If attempts aro 
made to introduce it anywhere, I give help by lending a trained man or by leading the cultivators’ implements. 
Cotton was recently introduced into the Prantej Taluka. The cultivators were given the services of a teamed 
man for two seasons and were also lent implements. For the last four years, I have been pushing the local 
cottons, lalio and kanvi, and selections are being made. Selection work is going on at Surat on Surat and 
Broach dcsbi and on goghari at Broach. During my 21 years of service, I have noticed a little deterioration 
in the staple of Broach which I attribute to scantiness of rainfall. Goghari and Broach deshi aro generally 
equal in yield. Taking into consideration the ginning percentage and the present price, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the gross income from jfogrfiart is Rs. 85 per acre and that from Broach dcsJii is Es. 97. 
According to mj' calculations, goghari is. a little below Broach deshi. If the figures are correct, there is no 
justification for trjung to push goghari. I have taken 35 ns the ginning percentage of goghari as that is the 
percentage of goghari in a factory. On the basis of our small silmples, it may be 40 or 45 but when taken on 
a very large scale, we do not get that ginning percentage and 36 is the correct percentage. The ginnmg per- 
centage of Broach deshi is 31 to 32 as reported by the ginners. In our smoll samples, it goes up to 34 ns 
against 40 to 45 for gc^nari. Tlie cultivator has got it into his head that the ginning percentage of goghari 
IS very good and that it yields better than Broach. I think that is a wrong impression. Wo have seen on tho 
p ots ve had that it does not yield better than Broach deshi. Tliree years’ figures for the experiments on tho 
.Broach farm show that the average difference between goghari and Broach deshi is only about ten or fifteen 
pounds per acre in favour of the former. 


different districts, I do not believe in mathio; it 

smteble fn/ninf the cottons growing in tho different disteets aro the most 

a^f nart of Ah Lrf H ^''0 for Kaira, p5rt of Panch Mahals 

IW and “ limd ior the rest of tho Ahmadabad district. I do not differentiate between 

has norhee™Wn!i-® by Mr. Ganhnie. Amongst these typ«, there 
in Pniav^t 1 ^ to Selection and purification. I think much scientific work is stiU required 

Tut S ?s~h “ Until the bolls open, we cannot make 

rato important crop that I have to deal with. Lalio is a sepa- 

and oualitv 0^156 Iinf nfP^ \® Bupenor to g^han. There is a great deal of difference between tho staple 

iSL^s a pme variS b it diw" ''f ‘‘ hkes light soika. 

these pmrrimJs ri-^ B nsM / fl“®^®“StyP® ^95“ Broach desJii altogether. My general conclusion is that 
P yp I Broach dcaht, xiagad, and laho, should bo kept as tho mam varieties in Gujarat Because 
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if -n o wanted fo introdiioo one variety thronghont the -whofo of Gniarat, it would fail. Broach dcM would 
not suit tlie nortliern portion, say the Viranigam, Ahmadahad or Kaira tracts. ’ 

1811. Tlie dcshi cotton may bo improved either by selection or by crossing from Broach up to Navsari- 
We tried, in 191 l,fo distribute pure seed of the improved Surat varieties in ail the faMm of tho Broach district 
simply to see whether it wotdd suit the climate or not and whether there was any differenoo between tlio 
‘local Broach and our improved seed. It was given out to selected cultivators. As regards tho actual outturn 
of kapas, there was no complaint. But when soiling tho crop thero was trouble, as it was found that thero 
had been a big change. Tho ginning percentage was lower than that of tho Broach mLvturo and no giuner was 
willing to pay so high a price for it. The cultivators on tho contrary wanted to get compensation from tho 
Department. Since then wo have dropped this idea and we have started a plot at Broach with tho idea of 
improving the strain and the giiming percentage on tho same lines ns at Surat. E.vporience has shown that 
it is vei-y ditBeult to introduce a good quality combined with a low ginning percentage. Wo are still going 
on with this improved variety in Surat. I have been distributing seed since 1907-03. I have been distributing 
three varieties; they are all being distributed accordmg to instructions from tho Deputy Director and they have 
been hept up until now. In 1907-08, 440 lbs. of improved seed were distributed. In 1011-12, 11,452 acres 
were grown with improved seed. Tlircc varieties were grown : 1018 P. G., 1027 A.L.P. and soleoted Broach, 
that is selection I.A. These were distributed in separate groups of villages. In 1912-13, 17,915 acres woro 
grown, again with the same three varieties. That was the largest area sown with improved seed. That was 
the year in which there was trouble with the Syndicate and it closed down its operations. In 1913-14, wo 
distributed the seed without any condition and without any promise in regard to obtaining any premium 
for tho cultivators but we arranged to sell their produce for them. In that year we got 3,040 acres. Three 
varieties were again distributed and arrangements were made with two gin owners who offered to pay them Rs. 3 
or Rs. 4 premium per Mar of 924 lbs. That arrangement failed because tho bu3'ers in Bombay andAhmada- 
bad wanted a certificate from me that the variety was pure. So tho cultivators were disappomted as they could 
not realise any extra profit from their crop. From 1914-15 I tried a different arrangement altogether which 
is bemg continued up till now. In that year, I tried to form a group of six or seven villages and tho cultivators 
in each village selected one or two persons as tho members of a Committee with mj'self as Chairman to super- 
vise all the rvork from the distribution of seed until tho cotton was marketed. In 1914-15 we have had 539 
acres. In 1916-10, wo had 1,504 acres ; in 1910-17, 897 acres and this year, wo have 1,200 acres. This year 
mostly one variety was given out, selection I-A. There was not enough seed for all tho villages. IVo aro 
eventually going to give out one variety only but tho buyer did not object to getting cotton of three varieties. 
Ho mixes the whole lot and grades it according to his requirements. Tho buyer is tho Hon’blo Sir. Pur- 
shottamdas Thakurdas, Ho has been buj’ing since 1913-14 and tho premium realised is Rs. lOV more per bhar 
of 924 lbs. Tho premium differs every season but last season it was Rs. 10} per b/iar of seed cotton. At the 
high rates now prevailing, the premium represents only 1} or 2 per cent, but it used to come to about seven 
per cent. The price per bbar is now Rs. 275 .at Surat. The ginning percentage of our cotton is about two pot 
cent, higher than that of Surat desbi. Tho premium of Rs. 10} includes the higher ginning percentage and tho 
higher quaiitj'. The premium works out at Rs. 12 per khandi (=798 lbs.) of cleaned cotton. The true value 
would be about Rs. 30 more per khandi. We are not getting the full value but still the present premium 
gives us two per cent. more. Wo cannot morease tho area under this cotton more rapidly because it requires 
more staff and there are other diffiordties. Tho system can only work if tho cultivators aro financed. Tho 
whole crop lias to ho ginned and that is against their instinct. If seed cotton (kapas) were sold, thero would 
ho tho same trouble as thero w.as vith the Bombay Syndicate in regard to fixing tho standard r.ato. I have 
heard no complaint from tho cultivators that our improved cotton yields less than tho ordinary Surat. On 
all our cottons there is no loss in jneld. On tho contrary, 1018 P. 6. is very much valued by tho oultiv.ators as 
it opens better. The whole difficulty is one of price. If I could get Rs. 20 more per btiar, I tliink 
the cultivators would run to get seed. They do not care about a small premium. To got this they 
have to come under oim control and hwpeotion and sell at our convonionoe, and that thoj' object to. 
Unless the premium is sufficiently big, it is difficult to push things forward. What I mean is that 
tho ordinary day’s differenoo in price may bo as big as my premium. The cultivators know that 
and so they do not trouble about tlio small difference. Tho trade ought to give us tho actual value. 

As sopn as the cotton goes to tho ginning factory, the first two pickings of a particular village aro kopt 
in separate iicaps in tho ginning yard. That is qm'te enough for our seed purposes. When the ginning 
factory begins to work, I and two of my clerks or ficldmen go there and get all tho gins cleaned and 
any seed left from ordinary ginning removed. Our selected cotton is then gimied. Tho seed is taken back 
to the farm to he stored there for tho ensuing season. As soon as the rains approach, I get a list of all tho • 
groovers in tiie villages, hj' sending a fieldman round. As far ns possible, the whole village grows our improved 
seed so that there is no fear of mixing. I keep something like one fourth of the quantity of seed in reserve 
for second sowings if there aro abnormal rains and second sovvuig has to be resorted to. In that case, I givo 
the seed to those who require it. As soon as tho crop is established, my fieldman goes round and inspects 
every field. He enters in the remarks column of his list that the crop is in such and such condition. I go 
and check things myself at tho time of flowering and boiling. I can check if there is any fraudulent mixing 
by bringing in fresh cotton from other places. In order to act ns a safeguard from any frauds on tho part 
of the cultivators, all growers of tho cotton have been asked to report to mo anything in tho form of mixing 
or adulteration that may take plaoo in their villages because each individual has a particular interest in it. 
For instance, if any one trios to bring in desfii, i.e., Surat deahi cotton which has got a low ginning percentage, 
each member will suffer to a certain extent. Therefore they inform mo about any attempts to mix the cotton. 

As soon as tho crop is ready, they communicate with me in regard to arrangements for sale. I sold 51 khandia 
to Hon’hlc Mr. Purshottamdas in November last when tho market was rising. When making contracts with 
tho cultivators I roughly estimated their yield generally as eighty lbs. of seed cotton to tho acre. Tho cultiva- 
tors ate selling forward at present for fear of losing the price. In an ordinary season they keep to their contracts 
with Mr. Purshottamd as Thakurdas’ agent. I distribute the amount realized from the cotton to tho culti- 
vators according to tlio quantity they bring in. I do this threo or four times in tho season. I am assisted by 
one clerk who is a fieldman and one peon. The clerk has to keep all tho accounts, to go round the villages, 
if there is any nccessitj'- for doing so, and to assist me at tho time of ginning. Tho villages are close together 
within a radius of five miles. I had formed another group but I got ill at that time ; those people wanted * 
some monej’ and they did not get it in time and so tho group broke up but I intend to form it again this 
j'car. It is a slow' process my contention is that if it were proved beyond doubt that tho quality was 
good ; and if thero ‘were no deficiency in tho jdeld per acre and if Government or tho revenue people were to 

VOL. H ' H 
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I ^otgc enc or Be ”o to Eo. 40- We Moot the cnrting ctioreo nii4 ttio cliorgo lor picking, 

sole of seed : on the contr I Tvirliinii to all the cultivators. 1/ heavy rates were charged, the cnlti va- 

I charge equal cottL. /do not charge the cultivators anything for the ficldraan, for my 

tors vould But In case some more associations are formed, the cultivators would then 

ITXVIm Z ieyTnot hn^w too cotton business toomselves, e^., in regard to too time at nhieh 
i 1 several other things. One man is quite enough to guide them and they could keep their 

rlnth. They coMd get an eduealcd man if they got about Its. 20 
mwe from toe Jdes people. I am prepared to hand over the wwk to too to-opemtivo Department if rt 
S tSie over the management and to give any assistance. Ttois year Mr. Ewbank, Bcgistrar of Ce- 
Terative Credit Societies, has started co-operative sale Bocicties and I am trying to supply him with seed, 
to pirushottamdas requires a guarantee that the produeo is _ pure; othenmo ho would not pay as 
Zmtom. I do not know whether it would be possible for the cultivators to get a premium if the husm^s 
were run on co-operative lines. That would depend upon hlr. Pnrushottamdas and the man who gmdos 

1812 There is no control over the seed in toe tracts in which cotton is being pushed. TIic cultivatoTS 
there atc'settlcrs from Broach and Surat. They get their seed from Kanam. They get a misturo of Broach 
dahi and goghari. Dep6ts would do good but I do not toinlt that the whole 'tract wonld take seed from 
dep6t6 unless there were legislation. There is no Bhandesh cotton coming in. If thero is heavy rainfall, 
Khandesh dies of its own account. But it is necessary for the cultivators that it should bo separated and 

kept separate. .... j i t - - • 

1813. All the Gujarat cottons are practically similar m appearance they oilier a good deal in gmning 
precentage and in staple. I could not define exactly the various types in the growing stages. I doubt if a 
bt tanist could do so until the bolls wero formed. I do not Icnow whether gogliari is a erdss or pure. 
Nobody has traced its history. A good deal of botanical work is necessary. The new ij-pes are 
being tested on toe Surat farm. The whole area under improved seed was under three varieties until two 
years ago. Now the areas under 1018 P. G. and. 1027 A.L.F. are being curtailed but the types are being 
kept up so that wo may not lose the strain. It has yet to he seen whether Broach chsM yields more than 
geghari. Dp till now Broach deshi yields a little more on the Surat farm but on the Broach farm it has 
yielded about fifteen lbs. less. The question of the jneld is very’ doubtful and so too uncontrolled extension 
of pog/.qri is very risky. It should be stopped if Government wish it. It docs not pay the cultivators. They 
have been induced by the ginners and petty merchants to grow it. Any profit there is on it goes to the petty 
meicbants. Tlio cultivators gets very little of it. Rs. 5 per bbar is no gain to the cultivator, compared with 
the high ginning peieentage of gogbari. We have no means of checking it. The same thing is happening 
in Surat. Two ginners knowingly' gave out goghari seed to the cultivators in the hope that they would get a 
higher ginning cotton in consequence and that their profits would ho enhanced. It is not the ciiltiv'ators who 
mis cotton but it is tie gin oivners who arc primarily interested in getting big profits. The whole thing should 
be contri lied through the ginning factories. Today the difference between the price of the Bronoh and Navsari 
is alout Es. 120. Ibis difference will bring the cultivators to their senses. If the trade were to quote for 
live or ten years the i ate for pure goghari instead of quoting rates for good -Broach or Broach dt$M as they are 
doing today, the eventual losers would be the cultivators and not toe ginners and they would not grow it any 
longer as the diiTerence would be so great. But by that time there will be no remedy. If factories were 
licensed, or depots were opened or there were legislation that only the seed of Broach cotton should 
be given to the cultivators and if the license of any ginnery found to give out other seed were talcen away 
and the factory closed for a term of years, that would stop it. We have no authority to compel the culti- 
vators to do any thing. The personal influence of the Department only works in small area.?. Now-a-daya 
the people are very sophisticated, they stick to their own wishes and it is rely difficult to get things done 
according to the wishes of the Department. 

1814, There should be a single farm in each of tho different cotton growing tracts. Tliero is no experi- 
mental farm in the Ahmadabad district All the other districts of Gujarat have got one for each district. 
To make up the deficit for the Ahmadab.ad district, n small plot has been started in tho Sanand State which 
IS situate in the Ahmadabad district. The plot at Sanand will be run at tho Sto^o cost but under the super- 
vision of tho Agricultural Department. 

1816. lhave some experience of Sind. Whentwas there, 1 think it was about 1905, the Jamrao canal 
was running ail right. Wo tried several experiments on the canal in growing Egjqition cotton. From my 
experience 1 can say that, with good cultivation, American cotton was likely to succeed best but it wanted 
good cultivarion and, to the beginning, a good market. The system of fallows to Sind is not conduotivo 
to good cultivation. The people have become slack as the conditions under which they work arc inimical 
to good cultivation. I have no reasons to suppose that tho land will not stand very heavy cropping Most 
of the Jana is very good. -tr o 

1816. (Mr. Ji'adiaJ I knew about the arrangements with the Bombay Syndicate. Tlio arrangement was 

percent, more than the market 

r t for the cotton. The complaint of the Syndicate was that cotton was brought to to a mixed state. This 
w/Zn r ° merchants, who did not Mm the business conducted by Goveni- 

ment. It u as not a jMtifiable complaint so far as I can see. I do-not know if tho Syndicate sent too Cotton 

wLkto The cotton was stocked to toe godowns. That 

was Sir. Greaves first mistake. Instead of selling the cotton the very day ho bought it, bo went on colloot- 

<^bout Rs. no per £r ^toto rltoh rso. ' 
cite S? to mv TOiXf eventuaUy gave up operations. The cotton tendered to too Syndi- 

CO torXcnafsmtto Mrrr^t;= KIremombercorreotly, 

more peT t/Zl- thaTtZ^\tZ^Z w eventually sold by auction at Colaba fetched Bs.'SO 

hig profit £ead Of a tosi “’gbt have made a 

of thSato toaot"* ^It ™proyed varietios wiftto three years to distribute over tho whole 

astoKhS.aripp'^ul liwewereto en-^ave seed growers 

hute a paS;^n^t thSe lU should produce and^distri- 

i om, nor tiip wiiile. It is the work of toe Department to produee and distribute only if there is qo 
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avnilaUe agency to do the work. Tlie stail ahordd be increased for the purpose. . The only ■way to increase 
long staple cotton is to distribute pure seed and to get it sawn. 

1818. I ha've already suggested that only those factories, ■which are licensed, should be allowed to soil 
seed to cultivatora. I have suggested the prohibition of the transport of seed of cotton from one tract to 
another. I agree that it wQiild be a difficult job for Government to supervise this and a number of Inspectors 
uould have to be appointed. To safegard the cotton industry to the fullest extent,- transport should oven 
be prohibited by carts because cotton can be moved by carts up to thirty miles for mixing. There is no short 
staple area ■within thirty miles of the Broach tract except that in which malMo is gro'wn. If transport by 
rail were stopped, we should be able to extend selection I-A easily as well as 1027 A.L.P. To prevent mixing 
I have suggested that all ginneries should be licensed. If a ginnery was found to be mixing the license should 
bo taken away and the name of the ginnery should bo published in a trade list which would be something like 
a black list. 

1810. Hand weaving is not done by cultivators in this tract. It is done by Dlieds, a low casta 
which generally does village service for' Government or w'eaving or selling of fruits, etc. They ore also 
domestic servants to European Officers. It is also done by a Mohammadan caste called Tais, who are a 
special scot of Mohammadans who mainly live upon hand wea^ving and rarely on agriculture combined 
■with weaving. 

' 1820. At Surat, in ordinary years they charge Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 per bhar of 924 lbs. of seed cotton for 
ginning. Wlmn there is a pool, it charges Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per Mar for the same quantity. There is another 
pool for pressing. The usual cost ■was Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8. Rs. 2-8 was the maximum. If there is a pool, they 
charge alrout Bs. 5. There ate nearly double the factories that are actually necessary in my Division. In 
my opinion the prices charged by pools are very high. If licensing were resorted to, I would suggest that 
maximum prices should bo fixed so that no exorbitant charges might be made. I would not object to a profit 
of seven per cent, but I would not allow more than that. 

1821. The weigh-bridges are tampered with in some cases. I have come across instances of this. To-day 
the bazaar price is Rs. 300 per bfiar, but if it fell to Rs. 250 or so, the ginneries would have to make good 
- their loss and there is no other way to do so, than by taldng more weight from the cultivators by tampering 
■with the weigh-bridges, the worldngs of which the cultivators do not understand. They get quite a maund 
or two of seed cotton that way. Weigh-bridges should therefore be subject to Government inspection. 
Weighments are made here by weigh-bridges in almost all cases and there are no weights or scale in this 


district. 

1822. Tire study of the cotton plant has been taken up in my districts since 1991 but I venture to think 
that more might be done. Tho staff should bo increased for the purpose. I.-A. is the result of selection. 
It is not a cross or a hybrid. It is only a selection which is bettor than anything else. 

1823. There are buying agencies at Surat and at Broach. Thoy are agents for the Surat; Ahraadabad 
and Bombay mills and for exporters. The buying agents should bo lioensod and if they are found to 
adulterate, or tamper with cotton, their licenses should be taken away and they should^not bs allowed to entsr 
the market. 

1824. There is no marketing system here, as in Berar. I doubt very much whether tho cultivators of 
gutrat and Broach v/ould bring their cotton into markets unless they saw a good prospect of gain in doing so. 

1826. The cultivators of Surat started two or three ginneries amongst themselves in order to break up 
tho pool system. That had some effect for a time but they had to sell their factories as they could not work 
them properly. If there were legislation, tho Collector might be empowered to see whether a factory was 
necessary at a particular place and if there was no real demand for it, he might refuse to allow a factory to 
be erected in an undesirable place. On account of the war, the pools are being broken up but that will not 
last for a long time. In order to secure that factory owners should not enter into pools, my suggestion is 
that before any man is allowed to erect a factory, he must take the permission of the District Magistrate or 
Collector. 

1820. (Mr. IlodgUnson.) We are girdng out only selection I-A now, as we found it difficult to keep the 
others pure. This year we had only 25 per cent, of the seed required prving to the heavy and abnormal 
rainfall. People had to sow three or four times so wo had to give out some seed of the other varieties. On 
the farm, we have three or four plots of the other varieties in order not to lose tho strains. 

1827. Artificial manures on tho form have mostly proved a failure. As for other improvements in culti- 
vation, we are trying to show tho cultivator the method of sowing in squares and the advantages of green 
manure. There is a deficiency of farm-yard manure. The results have not been good. 

1828. The ^uU cart is weighed in tho beginning as soon ns it comes from the cultivator. After the cart 
has been emptied, it is weighed and Uie tare is deducted. So far as the cultivator is oonoemed, once tho 
cart is, emptied and the cotton has been thrown into a big heap, he cannot take it book. He knows the 
figurWfor the empty cart as weighed. H he raises any objection after the cotton has been weighed, ho has 
no remedy hut to accept the weight of the ginners. There is no tampering with the weight of it. The cul- 
tivators have become too clever for that. 

1829. (Prmuent.) Goghari seed for 100 acres has been given out to a single cultivator. Nothing will 

happeiTln regard to it and itrtvill simply go to the factories. We are not going to repurchase it. We gave 
it out as we wanted to see whether tho yield on a field scale tallied with our experimenta. The Deputy 
Director, Mr. Patel, sanctioned it. Tho issue of such seed dates from Mr. Main’s time. It is not yet settled 
whether ’this is the strain that we wanted to push. I am quite certain that this seed will not get out on its 
o^vn. I do not know whether the seed will be fed to tho cattle, crushed, or used for sowing. I could stop 
its being used for seed by asking the cultivators who is growing it not to give it to any body, and he has been 
asked not to give it to anyone else. , « 

1830. (Mr. Wadia.) With reference to the transactions that took place m 1912-13 vnth Messrs. Greaves, 
Cotton aiid Co.’, I may say that the area in 1912-13 was altogether about 17,000 acres. Tno work was 
under my care. In 1911-12, the area was 11,462 acres. We increased the area by about 6,000 acres 
in 1912-13. I had four diSerent groups and there was one fieldman for each group plus the Batoda territory 
svith its osm staff. I did not supervise the area within the Baroda territory. I think I have got my figures 
quite correct. In 1912-13, the exact acreage was 17,945 acres including 7,000 acres in the Bsrodi State. 
I cannot account for Mr. Mains’ statement that the acreage under our suparvision was 15, 100 aaras ia adjitio.u 
to 9,0^ acres in the Baroda State. In 1911-12, the area was, as I have said, 11,452 acres, all nnier my sapor- 
vision. I do not remember whether there was any in the Baroda Stato that year. One man was addsd to 
my office staff in 1912-13. So there were four men in the first year and five men in -the sscond year. The 
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£S5 ? S3 no' tho B.iod. colton , Ibo .tall otlbo Boocia Slolo di<l lli.t Wo hod noil, tog 

to do Tvith it although the Agricultural Department certified that it was pure ; w c gave that gunrantco on the 
shSof the rSort of the Baroda State. In 1911-12, the cotton n-as foimd satefactorj- by Messrs Grcavca 
and Co nho took up all the bales at five per cent, advance in price. They said that they nould take the 
Son the next year on the same terms. They trusted entirely on the Department to give the same sahsfac- 
tnrv oualilv In 1912-13, altogether 5,605 bales n’cro produced from 24,000 acres. Messrs Greaves, Cotton 
and Co.‘ did not purchase the whole of this quahty. They took onlj' 3,600 bales. There was no complam t 
about the quality but there was a complaint about the rates. ’ The rate that they offered was low in compari- 
Bon to tlie prevailing price given liy other ginners in the Burroimtling villages and the people objected to sei 


sell 

to the Syndicate on that ground. Messrs. Greaves, Colton Co., ceased bujnng m April. My pomt m this 
the Syndicate stopped buying in April. The contention is that they complained of tho quality. Well, if 
the Sv'ndfoate wanted to break off negotiation they hod to complain of somethmg and they hit upon tho C-ycuso 
of quality-. I doubt very nnieh whether there was any justification for tlio complaint about quahty. The 

few hales about a hundred to two hundred — that were sold by auction at the Cblnba realised Rs. 30 more 

per Ihandi than the price of the Surat cotton of tho day. It was quite possible that tho cotton of which 
Messrs. Greaves, Cotton and Co., complained may have been of tho last pickings. I do not think that tho 
trouble was due to the Baroda cotton not being as pure as ours and being niLvcd with it. I o.vanuncd tho 
Baroda cotton several times in the ginning factories ; I also examined the carts. I do not think there was 
any complaint about tho Baroda cotton. Tho Director inspected all the groups and saw tho records of all tho 
fiddmen. Mr. Smart was the Director and ho was quite satisfied with the arrangement. There is a difference 
between cotton grown north and south of the Tapti tiv'er. The condition that the Department made was 
that all cotton that was grown in Bardoli, Surat, Sj-an or ICim was to be bought outright at Rs. 5 more than 
the Surat price. There were bound to be differences in the cotton grown in theso plnocs and the Syndicato 
knew that. My present staff is one ficldman, one clerk and a peon. Tho present area is 1,200 acres and is 
quite well supervised. I think if the villages were in compact blocks just as they arc now, the staff I have 
could supervise all the villages and one or two more — say about ten villages and up to 2,000 acres. ^ I bad 
four fieldmen for 15,000 acres in 1912-13. At that time, I thought that tho staff was quite sufficient. 1 
do not think the supervision could have been better than it was. Tho Director wont over several squares 
of cotton, ho saw all the records, he examined all the fieldmen himself and ho saw oven their rough notes. 
Messrs. Greaves and Co. gave up tho business, because their quotations were lower than the prevailing rates 
and the cultivators refused to accept them. The cultivators gave trouble about selling their cotton on a 
particular day. The rates went so low that they refused to grow it. Some cotton was grown tho next year 
but Mr. Gieaxes refused to buy it, and the Department had to make other arrangements. 

1831. {Ifr. Boherts.) As regards improvements in agricultural practice, tho first thing wo Lave tried 
to show to tho cultivator is tho method of sowing in squares so ns to enable him to carry out bitcroulturo both 
ways. The advantages of this method are that it helps young plants to withstand hcavj- rains at tho begin- 
ning of the season and helps tlie plant to mature in years of scanty rainfall. Tho objections to the system 
are that there is not enough labour available when tho sowing has to bo done. This method is tboroforo 
only resorted to in fields which are very rich owing to manure or natm-nl fertility becauso if a big space is 
allowed between the plants, the yield would be less in iwor fields. I tbmk the area sown in this way has 
■gone up to between 8,000 and 10,000 thousand acres. That is my rough estimate. That has been entirely 
the work of the Department. The next improvement is the introduction of HI {Scsamim Indicim) and titr 
{Cajamis indices) as a third rotation. When the , Surat farm was started, there wore only two rotations, juar 
followed by cotton. That practice has been taken up by good and intelligent cultivators and it has becomo 
fairly general. The third improvement is introduction of the sann hemp [Crololaria jnncea) as a green manure. 
There is also the introduction of the rotation, cotton and groundnut. That is tho best rotation, even better 
than iil and iitr. The cultivators are taking to it very rapidly. They are already growing as many legumi- 
noM crops as they can. By leguminous crops I imderstand pulses are meant. Cotton does well after tur, 
vrid {PI aseoUis tnvngo var radiatus) or moth {Phaseolus aconilifolius) but it docs best after sann hemp. 
We have found that gi'oundnut is better than any of them. This work is extending in Surat. In tho Broach 
. district, we have been trying to introduce sann hemp ns green manure and I have distributed about 300 to 
400 maunds of sanu hemp seed to cultivators for growing on the fallows during tho last two seasons. Ground- 
nut is too much damaged by wild pigs in Broach. Wo have been more successful in introdnoing now- crops 



. , - , , . ^ vw. simple locally made implo 

ments and even now changes m this direction are going on. Tho people themselves are introducing new 
thmgs. Instead of blade harrows they are using time harrows. They find them more offloiont in uprooting 
hodali grass. r o 

1832. {Preside7>l.) Tlie areas in Kaira and Panch Mahals into which cotton is beint' introduced are Ivin<» 
mostly ™der ^ass. They were Government waste lands which had been lying waste for more than ky 

Kama district have been given out by the Collector within the last three 



arcs mi .,.00 ini.Co t • A allowing the area Under cotton in my charge and tho total 

of the biMi Ti'nVp.! nf f f the Surat district have come imder cultivation alone simply on account 

of enff p “ tremendous area of land avaUablo for the 

We Mtthols dlstriot. Peopic are taking to cotton for them- 

mostiv settlers from ”“1" conclusion. The cultivators are 

“St anSa percentage and they won’t 

these cstate^he Dtrepte^-?I7l thousand acres. In one of 

would he the most suitnblp ^ different varieties in. order to find out for certani which 

new lands in the Knirn ibstript * tract. ‘ At present they are mostly growing kanvi mixture. The 

wTcoM? « t ^ discovered the right cotton to push 

Surat seed I should not lie Posikon is tte same as in Broach. If I were to try to push my 

good cotton. ^ tnoro successful than in Broach. There are possibilities if could find a 
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'Written statemenl. 

I. — AoEioDETtmAL Expehience. 

1833. (3) and (11) Varieties.— The varieties groivn in Gujarat are 

(1) Havsari local grown in ChikU and Jalalpur Taluictis of Surat Distriet. Tiiis is not a different 

variety but siinilar to No. 2. This is the longest stapled eotton of Gujarat. Now-a-days, a 
slight niixtiu*o of gogliari from Broach District is seen. 

(2) Svrai co«o)!.— Gromi in Olpad, Chorasi, Bardoli, Mandwi and Valod Talukas of Surat District ; 

Hansot Mahal of Broach and Nawapur Beta of West IGiandesh. This is a long-stapled 
cotton. Kow-a-days mixture of gogliari from Broach District is taking place specially in 
Olpad Taluka. But in this district yields low. 

(3) Local cotton of Broach Disiricl.— It is a mixture of acolimatizcd Surlcc Broach and gogliari. The 

percentage of the latter is from forty to seventy. The former is a long stapled oottom and 
the latter is a short, coarse, brittle and white-stapled cotton. It has a higher ginning out- 
turn. It does not yield more than its components and had got no advantage over any other. 
It is partioularty inferior in staple in bad seasons. When the niixturo percentage of gogliari is 
high it is called hanvi. Kami is grown in the tract Itnown ns Knnam. 

(4) Emm groion in Kaira District. — ^This is the same as the above and is grown (to a largo extent 

in Thasra, Kapadwanj, Matar, Memcdabad and half of Nadind) in Kaira and the western 
part of the Panch Blabals, partieidarly Halol Taluka. The usual seed supply is from Palej 
side. In this part, the system of picking bolls bodily from tho plant or picking seed cotton 
at short intervals, makes tho produce dirty, weak and damp. In Borsad, Nadind and Anand 
Talukas of Kaira, a perennial variety of cotton called roii is groun ns a subordinate row crop 
with cereals. It is intrinsicallj' a long-stapled cotton, but as it is inv.ariably picked at intervals of 
three or four days and as bolls are bodily picked from plants, tho cotton is dirty, d.amp "and 
brittle. This is ginned along with l:anvi by tho nierohnnts. 

(5) Wagad. — ^This variety occupies by far the largest area under cotton in Ahmadabad and Knthia- 

• war. It is grown in slightly saltish, loamy soils or on saltish black lands, in Viramgam, 
Dholka, Sanand, Dhanduka and South Dasliroi of Alimadabad. Tho bolls of this cotton do 
not open and they are picked bodily from tho plants and also sold as such. This is a 
long-stapled bulky cotton but dirty owing to bad opening. 

(6) Lalio. — It is similar to cotton grown in Broach District, but tho proportion of gogliari varies. 

It is groivn , mainly in sandy loam or sweet black lands in Dhanduka, Dholka and north and 
south Dasliroi of Ahmadabad District. It is irrigated at times in winter. Tiie cultivators 
generally pick this variety in fields, but at times pick tho bolls bodily from tho plants and 
then the cotton is ditty. 

(7) Mathio. — This is simil.ar to Khandesh cotton and contahis varying proportion of varadi (i.c., 

white-flowered ncglcctum). Tliis is a short-staplo cotton, but is superior to that of IClian- 
desh. This is mainly grown in Dhanduka and Ghogha Tnlulins of Ahmadabad district 
and Bbavnagar and Jasdan States of Kathiawar. 

(8) No exotic cotton is grown in Gujarat. New Orleans exists as a mixture in mathio and Cam- 

bodia in lalio and in kanvi. 

1834. (2) and (12) Size of holdings. — Tho following tables shows tho average size of holdings and th'o 
proportion imder cotton : — 


SUKAT — 
Chorasi 
Olpad 
Bardoli 
Jalalpur 
Chikli 
Manwi 


Name of tho Tuliika. 


Average size 
of tho hold- 
ing in each 
taluka , in 
acres.. 


Percentage 
of tho hold- 
ing under 
cotton. 


Approximate 
arc,a cultivat- 
ed per pair 
of cattle 
(dry crop). 


0-9 

8-7 

8-7 

e-2 


10-9 

9-5 


28 

32 

28 

19 

9 

IG 


1 


Beoaou — 
Broach 
Anldeshwar 
Vaghra* . 
Amod 
Jambusar 


13-2 

9'9 

10-7 

18-5 

10-G 


48 
44 
33 

49 
55 


AmiADASAD — 
Daskroi . 
Sanand 
Viramgam 
Dholka 
Dhanduka 


v'n"^ of total bare tallow b prevsilra 

A.B.— Eatav and Panel, Mahals are not inclu 


7 

11-4 

2M 


10-9 

22-2 


11 

25 

58 

39- 

40 


an extent of eight per cent. 

as the area under cotton Is comparatively small. 


> ■ 35 


> 40 to 45 
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1835. (4) and (13) Yields and profits.— Tlio follo\nng table shows the average yields and profits per 
acre of different varieties of cotton : — 


Variety of cotton. 

Name of District. 

Average 
yield of seed 
cotton per 
acre. 

Average 
gross profit 
per acre. 



lbs. ” 

Rs. 

Nausari local 

Surat . 

320 

55-3 

Surtcc Broaoli 

Do. . 

3C0 

Gl-3 

Doslii containing 40 to 70 per cent, of Goghari 

Bioftcli . 

400 

70- 

Lalio 

Ahmadabad . 

-too 

58 G 

B'agad 

Do. 

440 

G7-G 

Mathio 

Do 

480 

C7-2* 

Kanvi .......... 

Kaira . 

too 

70 2 

Eozi 

Do. . . . 

150 

15* 

Kanvi 

Paneb !Mal)als 

400 

70 


1830, (5) and (14) Rotations and manutes.^ — ^In the Snrnt district, j'inr rotation is generally followed. 
The rotation of (tl, tur is hardly over taken. In Bardoli Taluka, cotton is taken without any rotation to 
some extent. Li Olpad, the rotation of wheat is slightly observed. 

(2) In Broach District, mhi juar and la'tg are generally taken. In saltish coastal lands, wheat is taken. 
Cotton is grown without rotation in partial fallow system, and it is grown after bare fallow to one to five per 
cent. 

(3) In new lands of Kaira and Panch htahals, cotton Is grown without any rotation on partial fallow 
system. In Mohmedabad, Nadiad and Anand, it is rotated with some garden crop. 

(4) In Ahmedabad District, the usual rotation is jtiar and wheat and of b ijra on light lands. 

(5) The only manure in use for cotton is farmyard manure. Manure is scarcely applied in the talukas 
of Surat District where there are rice and garden lands. In the Olpad and Mandwi Talukas, it is applied 
once in five to six years at ten cart loads per acre. In the Broach District, it is applied to lands near the 
villages at times. In Ahraadabad, it is applied at mtervals of three to four years at ten cart loads per acre 
in Kaira aitd Panch Mahals, no manure is applied. 

1837. (6) and (13) Comparative returns. — In Surat District, the improved long-stapled cotton when 
grov.p by the cultivators, gives Bs. 3 more per acre due to superior quahty and percentage. To this if wo 
add the price of thirty lbs. of seed cotton due to high yield — Rs. 4 — it will give Rs. 7 per acre. 





Year 


! 

1 

Average yield of 
seed cotton of 
local cotton 
according to crop 
tests. 

Average 3 ricld of 
seed cotton of im- 
proved cotton of 
the cultivators. 






! 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1914-15 

. 

. 

. 


j 

358 

380 

1915-lG 

. 

. 

. 

• ^ • 

. j 

225 

201 

1910-17 

• 

• 

• 

• 


347} 

359 






1 

Avcragi: . j 

310 

344-3 


(2) In the Broach District in i9l2-13, Surat improved cotton seed was distributed, but as the merchants 
did not appreciate the quality and offered lower prices for Icapas than the local (due to low percentage of the 
former), the plan had to bo dropped. Tlio experiments were undertaken to improve the ginning percentage, 
at the same time looking to the qualitjn Hero the improved cottons are under experunental trials. The 
short-stapled variety gogliari, which exists as a mixture to an extent of forty to seventy per cent, with the 
acclimatized Surtee-desAi cotton, yields equal to it. The local cotton gins 3G per cent, of lint. Due to this, 
the l-a-pas fetches four per cent, higher price than it used to do while, due to high mixture, the lint fetches 
now-a-davs Rs. 20 less per l-Jiantli than it fetched in 1908 for inferior staples. Thus there is an advantage 
of two per cent, for dcsln mixed cotton over the long-stapled pure cotton. In this district, the mixture of 
goghari is increasing due to the supply of high ginning seed by the merchants and the cultivators appreciate it. 

(3) The exotic cotton tried and grown as a dry crop is Carabrdia in place of hlio in Ahmedabad and Kaira 
districts. It deteriorates much in giiming jioroentage and the yield depends on exigencies of season and 
insect attack, hence it is not taken up by cultivators. 
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(4) Tl.ofollo. mg\ablc shows the conn^nrntivc gross rec=ipf«nndcEpca^^^ in cotton 

tracts — 


Name of District. 


Surat 

Broacli 

Ahmadabad 

Kaira 


Nfinio of tho Crop. 

Cross receipt- 
in Jtll] CCS 
jior aero. 

Cost of ciilji- 
vation in-' 
eluding 
asse«?ment. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Cotton 

01-2 

17 

Jiiar 

41-0 

19 

Cotloii . 

700 

17 

Junr 

.300 

19 

Lang 

430 

21 

tVhent . 

:is-o 

18 

Liilio 

.'->8-0 

10 

IVagud . 

G7-(i 

10 

Jfot/iio . • 

.07'2 

£0 

Wheat . 

380 

1-". 

.fuar 

41-0 

20 

Bnjrit mixture 

10 


Cereal and mixture . 

4.j-0 

20 

Cotton . 

70'0 ■ 

OO 


tabs. (7) ana uoj uonuiuuus uucoiius ••• ^ . , 

stapled variety called malbio is gro™ separately by itself. Tlio area under it does not flnetiiato much 
but if there be cood rains in the preceding j'cara, the area under it decrease. In Broach and ICnira districts 
within a few years tho whole cotton will bo ffofffmri instead of the present mixture of /.-ann cotton, ns tho 
merchants care for high ginning. If tlio dificreneo in prices between sliort and long staples (i.c.. goy/i/iri 
and acclimatized Surtcc Broach, tho dcsbi of Broach) he about Ra. 80 per Ibnndi, then gojbarl anil got a 
check. In Surat District also, goghari is coming in but it has got a slight sot back last year as tho 
meioliants feel it difficult to pass it off ns Surat cotton. Moreover, it yields lower than tho local cotton, 
hence it will not ho advantageous for tho cultivators. . , „ , . . , , , 

(2) In tho Surat District, a superior stapled cotton cross 1027 A. L. P. can bo introduced, if rpiahty ho 
fully appreciated and if long stapled cottons fetch higher prices proportionately than wliat they do now. 
The question of extension of area under cotton is an economic one. An increase in price will always bring 
about a corresponding increase in area and every care is ncccssarj- to avoid an ultimate heavy slump in price, 
which may seriously discourage tho grower. Tho statistics of tho area grovni by the cultivators in 1917-18 
of Athwa, Umra and Bhartliana reveal that they have grown cotton without rotation to an extent of tliirty 
to 43 per cent. 

(3) The minor causes affecting tho cotton area are — 

(o) the characteristics of seasons, e.g., favourable early rains inorc.ase tho area. If tlioro bo famine 
in the previous year, the area decreases. Insect attack on rotated crops increases tho attack. 

(&) If bulky organic manures ho made easily and cheaply available, the necessity of rotation in Surat 
District will ho less felt. 

(c) The distribution of gins and presses is very irregular; this curtail? tlio profits of onllivatora to a 
great extent. In tho Kaira District, there is a want of ginning factories, acting tho same way. 
In Ahmadabad District, tlicro is want of even distribution of presses and general w.mt of presses 
which has a similar effect. 


1839. (8) and (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton seed is put to three uses — 

(1) seed purposes, (2) for feeding cattle, (3) for extracting oil. 

(2) Seed is obtained by tho cultivators from tho gins, generally hj'- well-to-do cultivators, while returning 
after sale of I-apas. Thus tliey get superior seed, while the poor cultivators buy tlio seed from sahukars of 
whatever quality it may he. (Part of tlic seed may bo even of last picking). In tlio Surat District^ a few mer- 
chants keep the seed out of seed cotton of second picking. In tho Broach District, seed out of seed cotton 
ginning very high is kCpt separate for seed purposes. Tlie seed ffom Palcj side goes to Kaira District and 
partly to Ahmadabad. In Kaira District, rozi kajxis is soparately ginned for seed purposes. In Ahmadabad 
District, lalio and wagad are separately ginned for seed purposes. Tiio seed is not specially hand ginned. 

1840. irorb of the Agricultural Department on cotton . — In Surat and Broacli district, solootiou is carried 
out and the principle observed is “ selection of tho best plant out of tho best strain. ” Unit selection is 
carried out in selecting, picking, giiming and sowing unit plants individually. Tho plants having tho great- 
est number of bolls are marked out. Out of tho marked plants, one or more of tho host planU wliioh are 
superior in all respect, i.e., yield, ginning percentage and quality arc finally selected for continuing selection 
work, while the second best plants in each strain or several similar strains are put out on a largo^ soato and 
tried against the orginal improved variety from which tho individual plant avas originally selected. Tho 
yield of the progeny of tho unit strains and tho avcight of seed is also noted. Tlio orginal improved variot ios on 
the Surat Farm have been obtained by continuous mass selection, tho mass soleotcd seed is used for tho next 
Vcot’s w'ork, aahile tho remaining seed is given for the farm area, from aadiioh tho seed is supplied in the district. 
In Broach District, the goghari a’ariety has been studied us to the shape and size of tho bolls for tho last three 
seasor s. In Surat District, similar study has now begun. Tlic habit of growth of a plant is also studied now. 

1841. (9) and (19) General eeonomic eonditions. — In all cotton grooving districts generally, loss 
cattle are kept. Labour is dear, partioularty so in some seasons and at particular occasions'. Tho credit 
ol the cultivatora of cotton tracts is improsdug. This can bo judged from the rate of interest, which tlioy 
have to pay. ®>ey are also spending money towards permanent inyirovcmont in lands. Their condition 
IS Improving. They has’c got .almost no subsidiary industry. 

1842. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.— In Gujarat, tho system quoted below will 
Help m establishing the improved cottons in the district and thus tend to make tiio crop pure. In this 
way the impurity m the fields duo to seed supply can be minimised. In a limited tract of a distriot, tho ger- 
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minating capacity of seed may be destroyed by some cliomical substance. This may be used for feeding 
purijoses in the limited tract while sufficient improved seed of tlic farm grown crop or of the villages growing 
farm cotton may bo supplied from the stores kept at convenient centres at reasonable rates or a monopolized 
agency may be established for the same pm-pose. In this way the monopolized area for the supply of cotton 
seed for sowing may be increased according to the availability of seed for sowing till the improved variety 
covers the whole district. The arrangements for the purchase of produce at some pwemium should be made 
for the first few years to increase the seed supply. For first few years, extreme care will have to bo taken 
in seeing that the produce used for seed is pure. 

(2) In Gujarat (including Kathiawar), the area under cotton m Native States is about two-thirds of the 
whole area. These Natives States are much intermixed with the Government villages. Hence if arrange- 
ments for the purity of the crop bo made simultaneously in the States, the plan will bo successful. 

(3) Fraudulent adulteration of cotton in gins and presses is a matter which should be left off to the 
natural operation of commerce. Tins can be checked if the Associations like the Cotton Trades Associa- 
tion of Bombay take a review in their Annual Ebport of the quality of cotton coming from various stations, 
so that the mofnssil merchants of various stations may compete for earning good name. 


II. — COJIMERCaAI, j\SPECT. 

1843. (30) Local trade customs. — In the Surat District, the petty merchants and b)g merchants 
purchase seed cotton through dalals either in advance or when the crop is ready. The seed cotton merchants 
get money advances from the gin owners (if they are not the owners) or from commissioned insm-ance agents. 
Many a time the factories are taken on rent for a season by the merchants. Thej' sell lint in handpressed 
bales to the agents of the mills or of exporlmg firms who examine and approve them. They look more to 
the rap (yellow stained cotton) and dirt in cottons than the staple. They {Mpas merchants) hardl}' ever 
get the bales full pressed for selling at Bombay. The mill-otvners hardly over keep seed cotton merchants 
as their agents, by supplying capital and paying commission. 

(2) In the. Broach District, the system is similar but the lint in handpressed b.ales is not much examined 

and approved by the agents but the seed cotton heaps are selected by the agents purchasing lint. Those 
are ginned under their supervision and the lint resulting from them is approved. The gunnies and ropes 
of handpressed bales are generallj' supplied by the agents purchasing lint and the rent is charged. Generally 
the price of lint (except Bs. 2-8-0 per bale) is paid off and the whole account is settled, when the transaction 
is finished. The seed cotton merchants get eighty i)cr cent, of the price of the purchased crop as advances 
f rom gin-owners and all transactions are done through the servants and brokers of the gin-owners. Generally 
the money-lenders are the insurance agents and they lend money to earn insurance commission over and 
above interest. . 

(3) In the Ahmadabad District, the gin-omiers generally do not advance money to cotton merchants. 
Jloney is.advanocd by commission agents through whom lint is sold by dalals. Their functions are (1) to 
advance money to seed cotton merchants, (2) arrange sales of lint through dalals, and (3) to recover the amount 
of sales from mill-owners. They either live at Ahmadabad or open shops at various centres. They keep 
godowns for storing bales in Ahmadabad on behalf of merchants. The exporting firms keep agents for 
purchase at places renowned for good staple. Alimadabad mill-owners purchase cotton in Bombay, — (1) a 
monthly paid man from the mills goes to various centres and makes purchases, (2) the seed cotton merchants 
give samples through commission agents and local brokers to the mills and sell, (3) the samples are supplied 
to the brokers of the mill who transact the business. Transactions arc done in handpressed bales, which 
are sold to Alimadabad mill-owners for consumption. The ropes and gunnies of handpressed bales are not 
returned by mill-oimers even though their weight is deducted. There is no organization as to the period 
after which tho weighment of handpressed bales should be done after the sample being approved. Tlie 
weighment and final approval of the bales (according to sample) is deferred till the facilities for hard cash 
come forth. They are mutually bound for the transaction according to the sample. If witliin the deferred 
period, wide fluctuations in prices occur, mixing is done which is connived at. Tliis practice gives a stimulus 
to mixing. If there be rules like those of the Bombay Cotton Trades Association, they will check tho 
practice to some extent. In tho newly opened lands of Kaira and Banch Mahals, the practice is similar to 
that of Broach. Hero there is not as much keen competition in the purchase of hapas as there is in the 
Surat and Broach districts and tho cultivators got proportionately low’er prices. 

1844. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Tho following table gives the commercial names of 
the cottons of Gujarat and Kathiawar : — 


Names of grades of cotton. 


Commercial names and details. 


The areas from which they come. 


Navsari . 
Fine Surat 


Fine Broach ...... 

Fine Bhavn^igar (food staple) or Fine Dltolhra 
or Fine Gujarat. 

Bhavnagar ordinoij- 

Bhavnagur short stapled or wadiio . ' . 


Part of Navsari goes by tho 
name of Navsari good, that 
of Bilimora by Navsari lino. 

Bardoli cotton is regarded as 
Euperiorto thatof Surat, while 
Bander , and Sayan cotton 
is regarded as inferior to that 
of Surat. 

Broach and goghari mixture, 
tho mixture varying. Tho 
northern side produce is re- 
garded as inferior. 

Lalio and wagad collons , 


Lalio and icagad cottons but a 
little dirty. 

Mathio . . • . 


hfaroli to Bilimora. 


Sayan to Cbolthan and all the 
cottons of Tapti Valley Bail- 
way up to Navapur and up to 
Maroli on tho main Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India 
Bailway. * 

Kim to Baroda including Baroda 
Godhra chord fine and all 
branches within. 

Alimadabad, Kathiawar and 
Kaira district, Superior cot- 
tons. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Bhaunagar, Jasdan and Dhan- 
duka. , 
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1845. (32) Buying agencies. — ^Tlie staple of flic cotton of every Irnot varies in an extraordinary degree 
with the ch'matic conditions of each season. The painstalcing and honest seed cotton agents test the variety 
of cotton grovai in a minor dozen tracts, the names of which aro not published in tlio returns and select from 
amongst them, the stations from wldcli he will order that year’s consignment. Duo to this reason, no defi- 
nite grath'ng can be fi.xcd for ever for tracts. Duo to the abovesnid reasons, the agency of pureliascs by 
keeping serf cotton merchants for purchasing seed cotton is the best. 


ANKEXlmE. 

The actual marl-el rales prevalent in May 1017, when I sUidied the cotton narl-cHng conditions, were as under. 
These rates I have taken in my calculations for gross profits of -different varieties of cottons. 


Variety of cotton. 

Rato of lint. 
per7S4 Ibs.i 
m Bombay 
inr.P. ‘ 
bales 
including 
54pcr cent, 
discount. 

Rato of lint 
per local ' 
weight in 
H. P. balcs^ 
in tlioir 
original 
homos. 

Woipbt of 
locnl unit 
of weight 
of lint. 

Ginning , 
outturn 
tnUen fts ' 
basis for 
c.iIculnlion 
of nito of 

f.Tiprt.S* 

by tho 
mcrclmnts. 

i 

] 

Rato of 
per locnl unii| 
of weight. 

i 

Weight of , 
local unit 
of weight of 
l-apas, 1 

j 

f 

1 1 

i 

1 Rate of 
^‘ajw-jpor 
, 40}h< 1 

i ' 

! 

Remarks. 


Rs. 

R.-. 

Lbs. 


Rs. 

, 1 

Lhs. j 

i i 


Navaari . . 

in 

427 

800 

34-0 

159 to 100 

924 ' 

1 


Surtee Broach , 

4i)7 

415 

800 

31-9 

137 to loS 

921 

G-Sl ] 


Broach beshi 

1 427 

427 

884 

30-11 

179 to 180 

1 1,020 

7-0 


Kanvi of Kaira 
District. 


380 to 387 

884 

34-0 

138 to 140 
or 

92 to 93 

9S7 

or 

, -058 

; 5-G2 

1 

This is main- 
ly sold in 
Broach in 
H.r. halos. 

Bozi . . . 1 

... 

354 

884 

23-0 

05 

038 

3-07 

1 


Wagad . . 

... 

19-20 

41-14 

33-0 

0-32 

41-1-4 

1 G-15 


Lalio . . 


18-24 

*41-14 

34-0 

0-00 

41-14 

5-80 


Matliio . . . 1 


10-00 

41-14 j 

35-0 

6-75 

41-14 

5-0 



Jlr. Jf. L. Patei. called and examined. 

1846. {President) I am a cotton flcldman. I am a Graduate of the Poona Agrioultnral college. I did 
not specialize in Botany particularly. I was appointed cotton licldman straight away after I graduated in 
1911. I have been working on cotton ever since I left the College. I was trained under Mr. hlain and 
hlr. K. D. Knlkami, who taught mo how to make selections for quality and for high ginning percentage. I 
learnt hj-bridization work under them though I knew the principles before. I come to Broach when I have 
cotton work there. I am stationed on the Surat farm. 

ISAI. I am doing mass selection work with a view to keeping up and improving the original improved 
varieties and unit-selection is done on the principle of “ selection of the best plant out of the best strain.” 
When I joined the Department in 1911, there were four varieties which dated from 1903-04 and before. Out 
of these four varieties, the two crosses were originally worked out by Mr. Gammie and the other two were 
derived from one plant selected by Mr. K. D. Knikarni and worked upon by Messrs, rictchcr. Main, Kulkarni 
and myself. I am trying to get new strains by selection out of improved varieties. 

1848. Tlie work of analysis of commercial varieties of Khandesh and Gujarat cottons on the basis of 
the samples received from various gins in order to ascertain the percentage of mixture of different varieties 
is done by me. 

1849. Another line of work is the segregation of the types of the local Surtee cotton nocordmg to shape 
and size of bolls. I am also trying the new unit strains (developed by imit selection) on n field soalo to see 
whether they are superior to their original parents. The work of segregation of types of different habits 
of growth is also being done. All this work is being done on Surat Farm. The work of inspection of the area 
under improved cottons round the Surat farm as shown by the oultivatora, in order to see whether the im- 
proved varieties are pure or not, was done by me this season. Bly work on the Broach farm consists of the 
segregation of the types in goghari and in improving upon them ; the trial of unit goghari strains out of each 
type in order to test the yield and the purification of Broach desM to keep out goghari plants. Several pure 
strains have been developed on this farm by unit selection. At Sanand in the Ahmadabad District, I am 
working on the segregation of types in tcagad and lalio according to the shape and size of bolls and the segre- 
gation of the types according to the flowers. Up to two years ago, I used to do some W'ork on Khandesh 
cottons, when the headquarters of the eptton supervisor were at Surat. 

ISSO. As to the ginning percentage of goghari cotton, I got from individual plants, carefully hand ginned 
up to fifty per cent., i.e., half and half. On a field scal^ I got 46 per cent, on the farm ; I think that if it were 
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put out on the cultivators’ fields, it would give a ginning percentage of about 44. Last year I made a tour 
througbout Gujarat to study the marketing conditions and questions of ginning percentage. I learnt from 
seed cotton merchants that they take 46 to 47 dhadts (51 lbs.) of seed cotton as producing one local Ichandi 
(884 lbs.) of lint in the ease of the mixture of Broach deshi and goglnri. That moans a ginning percentage 
of 36 to 37. I went to Dabhoi in the Baroda State near Jambusar Taluka and there the merchante informed 
me that to get one local Idtandi of lint, the lowest quantity of kapas required is 40 dhadis (this kapas oamg 
from the Mewar State) ; this is equal to 44 per cent, ginning outturn. Whore they grow pure gogltari, ns for 
example at Varnama, they got practically the samo ginning percentage, i.e., 42 as I got fr om my testa on seed 
cotton out of the same seed grown on Broach form without selection. Where gojliari and Broaoh deshi are 
mixed, the ginning percentage is 30 to 37. 

I8ol. (J/r. Edberts.) It is said that lalio is exactly the same as Broaoh, I have ex amined it this year and 
I think it is n mixture of Broaoh dcahi and goghari. Broach deshi by itself shows var iations in the shape and 
size of the bolls. This wo also find in lalio. Lalio is a local term showng that the cotton opens very 
widely and hangs down. It moans saliva from the mouth. The staple of goghari is very weak especially in 
bad seasons. In 1916-16, which was a bad season, it did not suffer more than Broaoh deshi in yield. It 
was particularly bad in staple that year but not in yield. Broaoh deahi does n ot deteriorate in staple so 
much in a bad season as goghari. I got the samples valued through the Imperi al Cotton Specialist. Dupli- 
cate samples wore sent to the Cotton Trades Association in Bombay and to the Secretary of the Mill-owners’ 
Assoeintioa, Ahmadabad, ia 1914-15. Ido other samples bare been sent since then to the Cotton Trades 
Association or to the Secretary, Ahmadabad Slill-omners’ Association, as they always hesitate to take up the 
work ; but they are sent every season to the Imperial Cotton Specialist. Last year, ten bales out of the 
produce of the mixed seed of the four improved varieties distributed in the District, (the greater part being 
of Selection I — ^A) were sent to Lancashire for valuation by the Divisional Inspector of Agriculture. This 
cotton was from the crop of the cultivators. Ordinary samples of strains are not sent to Liverpool for valua- 
tion. 

1862. There is some difTcreneo between my figures of yield and those given by Mr. Bhimbhai. My figures 
for jdeld are based on what the Bo venue autlioritics consider ns an average crop for the Surat and Broaoh 
Districts. The figmres for Alimadahad arc taken from Mr, K. D. ICullcarni who was deputed last year to make 
a cotton survey of the District. As regards Ixaira and Panch Mahals, I have taken the figures from my own 
experience. They are not the results of the tests made by the Agricultural Department. My figures for 
the Sui'at District approximate to the crop tests on the cultivators’ fields made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The area under improved cotton in 1916-17 was 1,000 acres. The crop was marketed under the co-ope- 
rative marketing system. My figures are the average results of crop tests and also tho aver.ago lor the im- 
proved cottons on tho cultivators fields. Tho villages in which the improved cottons are ^own, are also 
tho very’ ones in which tho crop tests wore taltcn and so the figures are necessarily reliable. Fields tests have 
also been made on tho farm. Tho yield per acre of seed cotton (average of 1916-16 and 1916-17, when each 
of the cottons is compared on (ho two row alternate system with the deshi variety) of Selection II on tho Surat 
Farm is 433 lbs. as compared to deshi 374 lbs., that of selection I — A 381 lbs, and of 1027 A.L.P. 348 lbs. 
Wo arc not giving 'out selection H as it is not superior in staple to tho deshi cotton. Tho tests were carried 
out on half an aero of each in two lines. Tho number of scries differs withjtho year according to the size of 
the plots. I do not think that it would bo safer to carry out field tests on bigger areas because I think the 
variation in tho soil and other thmga would have more effect. 

1863, Our improved cottons arc not spreading more because it is a question of tho conSdenco of the 

District people ; i.e., they should have confidenoo in regard Jto getting higher prices. Tho cultivators can 
get a premium of Bs. 6 an acre more as tho result of ordinary fluctuations in prices of hapas. ^ An improve- 
ment of 30 lbs. an aero in yield is not a convincing thing ; it is such a small margin that the cultivator cannot 
bo induced to believo -that it is duo to improved cotton seed and not duo to differences in soil, situation and 
cleanliness of the ports of the fields. On an average of the season, the difference between Broach and Surat 
was Es. 10 before 1910, Es. 20 to 30 from 1910 to 1914, Es. 35 in 1916-17 and Es. 60 in 1917-18. The in- 
crease in difference is due to tho rise of prices and tho deterioration of the Broach cotton due to increasing 
mixture of goghari. Tho difference between Broaoh and Navsari ia 1917-18, 1917,^ and 1915-16 was Es. 90, 
67, and 52 respectively, Tliis indicates that the price of different varieties of cottons do not move in the same 
ratio as the rise or fall in tho prices of cottons in general. Thus when the prices of cottons rise, the higher gin- 
ning kapas fetches propertionately higher price than when tho prices of cotton are low. The cultivator will 
get a lower price for goghari mixture kapas than for Surat bj' 3-3 per cent, roughly when tho rate of lint for 
gogltari mixture ia Es. 400 per khandi of 784 lbs. with Inpas giving the ginning percentage of lint of 36-6 
and tho rate of Surat cotton is Es. 460 per khandi with a ginning percentage of lint of 31-9. On my calcu- 
lations, tho cultivator gains at least six per cent, by growing goghari mixture when tho rate of lint per khandi 
for goghari mixture and for Surat arc Es. 640 and 675 respectively with the guining percentage for both of 
them as shown above. When the difference between Shrat and goghari pure (but unseleeted) is Es. 80, 
f.e., if the rate of lint per ifiandi and the ginnmg peroontago for the former are Es. 480 and 31-9 and for the 
latter Es. 400 and 40, respectively, it wiU not pay tho cultivator to grow goghari unless ho can secure a 
better yield. " 

1854. As to mass selection, I go over tho plots plant by plant to see whether they are uniform in regard 
to tho shape and size of tho bolls ; then 1 count out tho bolls of one or two lines and strike an average number 
of bolls per plant. Only those plants which have bolls above tho average number are aeleoted. They are 
examined for quality, i.e., for better staple and for high ginning peroontago. These plants aro collected and 
kept for next year’s sowing and for selection. For unit selection, all the individual lines are gone through 
to see whether the plants aro uniform ns to shape and size of bolls, and if they are not superior in quality 
they are rejected ; if they are uniform, the jilants with tho highest number of bolls are selected, they are again 
examined and tliose that stand tho test for quality and high ginning- peroontago ate picked out inidividually 
and ginned separately. Three or four plants aro selected from each selected strain ; I weigh tho seed and 
count the number of seeds per tola. Tho object of weighing and counting tho number of seeds per tola is 
that the ginning percentage shoxdd not increase at the expense of tho weight of the seed. I have been cover- 
ing tho plants in a few cases this year, in order that they may self fertilize. Out of tho selected plants in 
the field, those which stand tho test for high yield of lint and heavy weight of seed are finally selected from 
each strain and sown separately next year. The seeds of each plant aro sown in each row. The strains thus 
developed are faifly constant now, but at times we find a difference in tho quality, guming percentage and 
yield. 

i2 
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1855. At Snrat. I haro tried an experiment with Snrfco Broach and gogitari (the seed of goglmi wm 
pure seed of the district Broach ) in aeparato plots. Um yield of goglmri yas lower than of Surtco Broach. 
At Broach, the jaeld of goghari is almost ‘ eqnal to that of Broach deshi. In years of drought, gogmn is 
inferior in staple but the yield is equal to Broach deshi, I do not think there is any prospect of g^gan 
disappearing gradually in years of good rainfall. In Khandesh the yellow flowered iicglcclitnis revive better 
after late rains than the white flowered neglecittmt ; while the hcrhaceumi in. Gujarat are not affcoted a.s there 
is no flowering at the time. If cotton seed w;oro treated with an excess doso of carbon bisulphide, it would 
lose its germinating capacity and the cultivators would ho forced to take the seed which W'O had mono- 
poilised. 

1866. (Mr Wadia.) As to the difference between the figures of yield and rates of f:apas given by mo and 
by Mr. Bhimbhai, I have taken tho rates of kapas prevailing last year in my calculations as I submitted my 
report very early. I have taken tho yield of Kavsari at 320 lbs. per aero ; whereas Mr. Bhimbhai takes it as 
360 lbs. I take the yield for t:anvi of Kaira District as 500 lbs. per acre whereas Mr. Bhimbhai takes it as 
400. Wliat I have taken for kanvi is the yield after garden crops in Borsad, Nadiad and Anand Talukas. 
As regards wagad, I have taken the yield per acre as 440 Ib.s, whereas Mr. Bhiinbahi takes it ns 300. Sly 
figures are based on those of Sir. K. D. Kulljarni, the Colton Supervisor, who was deputed last year to make 
a cotton Bvn'ey. He mentions that wagad yields better than lalio ns a dry crop. I stick to my figures. 
Mr. Bhimbhai docs not take the gimiing outturn in. calculating Ihe rate of seed cotton. Ho mentions 
merely the difference in the price of lint, i.e., tlic difference between lls. 800 and Its. 700 between )Snrnt 
and goghari mixture. This is what I presume. 

1867. The Agricultural Department distributed Surat improved seed in tho Bronph District in 1912- 
13 hut as the kapas was sold at a lower rate than the deshi kapas owing to lower ginning percentage, tho cul- 
tivators made a row and asked for the damages from tho Agricultural Department. The price of kapas of 
Bi’oacli District, i.e., goghari mixture will not bo lower than the price of kapas of Navsari cotton at Nnvsari. 
Kavsari kapas works out out at Rs. 11-8-0 per mauiid of 40 lbs. at Kavsari and Broach at Rs. 10-8-0 at 
Broach, if the rate of luit per khandi of 784 lbs. bo Rs. 780 and 030 respcotivciy. According to this, tho 
profit from Kavsari cotton at Kavsari will bo more than from goghari mixture in the Broach District, if wo 
do not take into account tho low yield of tho Kavsari variety.' VTlien tho prices oi cotton in general rise, 
tho differenoo hetweeu various growths shovdd rise p)ro])orlionatcly. Yoiw caloulalions are based on a 
price of Kavsari cotton in Bombay of Rs. 780 pec khandi and of Broach cotton at Rs. 630. This diflctonco 
is very high and the average of the season will bo much lower. I do not agree lliat calculating on theso 
figures, tlio price per inannd of Kavsari kajxis at Kavsari woria out at Rs. 12-1-0 and of Broach at Rs. 8-3-0. 
I agree to the figures of expenses being put at Rs. 22 at Kavsari and Rs. 32 for Broach at Broach, t.aking 
into accomit that the seed cotton moroUants (i.e., ginners) at Kavsari have got their own factories or take 
them on rent, while at Broach they avo paying ginning charges to tho gin-owners and thus tho margin of 
profit of gin-orniers is greater at Broaoli than at Kavsari. 

1858. Pools arc means of curtaiUng tho profits of tho cultivators to a great extent. 'When tho gin-owners 
make a pool, they charge Iiigher rate for ginning charges, Wlien tho seed cotton merchants and tho gin- 
owTiers are the same, they do not ealeulato the profit wliich they might got in ginnhig, i.e., ginning expenses. 
Besides when there are no pools, tho gin-owners charge tho rate for ginning according to the quantity of laipas 
ginned by each merchant. Tlie greater flio quanlitj*, the less tho charge. Thus tho merchants try to pur- 
chase a large quantity of kapas in order to reduce tho expenses. These factors increase competition in 
the purchase of kapas and result in tho favour of the cullfivnfors. I suggest tliat pools should not bo 
allowed. ' 

1869. I have alreadj' said in my ivritlon statement that tho prevention of fraudulent adulteration of 
cotton is a matter which should he left to the natural operation of commerce, e.g,, two or three years ago Viram- 
gam had a bad reputation for cotton and tbd'icagad from Viramgam used 10 fetch lower prices. Tho mer- 
chants passed a resolution not to gin any kapas from outside. They were not compelled to make a combi- 
nation or to pass such a resolution. Therefore if once the name of cotton goes dorra to snoh an extent that 
the merchants feel the pinch of lower prices, then they themselves will understand the importance of not 
mixing. 

1860. Another thing that I have mentioned is that llio Cotton Trade Association should take a review 
of the bales coming in the Bomh.ay market regarding quality. Wlien tho diilcrenco in various growths of 
cottons sown in the same ialuka is not very wide in quality, the slightly inferior one can bo passed as superior. 
It is a fact that, in Viramgam, there arc a few buyers whereas hero there is a great number of buyers and they 
could not combine as easily as in Vii-amgam. Supervision by Government will bo a matter of groat diffi- 
culty. Some seed cotton mci chants mtU say that they have not mixed and what authentic proof will the 
supervisor have that they have mixed w'hen the diflerence in various growths of cottons'' is not very wide 
and when they are ^omi in the same ialuka. Of course, in a few coses the cotton seed will reveal tho varie- 
ties mixed, if the gmners keep the seed-heaps for inspection. 

1861. (Mr. Hodgkinson.) In this District, it is only in tho BardoU Talulra that cotton follows cotton in 
rotation matenaUy. The general rotation is cotton and juar. Sometimes'/;/ and iur mixed are introduced 
into the rotation. Now the price of kapas is so high that the oultivatora are likely to he led away to grow 
cotton after cotton. It is not a part of my work to advise tho cultivators as to tho rotation' of crops. My 
uork IS most y breeding work. It is the duty of the District staff who are touring in tho district to advise 
the cultivators m matters of Agriculture. It is done by Mr. Bhimbhai and tho district overseer. 

1862. I would sum up tho points in favour of and against goghari as follows : — 

Bohits in favour of goghari : — 

1. Higher ginning outturn. 

2. Superior feel of tho best pure selected strain of goghari to Broach deshi. ' 

J. Superior colour of gt^hari to Broach deshi. 

4. fccrease production of lint by nearly twentj- per cent. 

6. In spinning, though poj/iuri is interior in staple, still it is more uniform than the present mixture. 
Points against goghari : — 

1. Inferior staiile. 

2. Dspecially wea,i staple in bad years hut such years aro rather infrequent in tho Broach District. 
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Annexube L 


Slatanents showing the rates of Surat, Broach and'Navsari cottons as valued hj Messrs. Balli Brothers, hy 
the Bombay Cotton Trgde Association and Messrs. Tata Sons and Company per 784 Ihs, in full pressed bales. 


' Year. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Navsari, 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Navsari. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Navsari. 

1878 



200 

210 

■ 225 







1888 ' 

• . . 


240 

250 

205 







1898 



108 

178 

193 







1908 



250 

200 

281 







1909 






205 

275 

285 


280 

300 

1910 


» . 




330 

350 

300 

330 

345 


1911 









300 

380 

III 

1912 









285 

320 


1913 






320 

... 

345 

292 

320 


1913 






300 

315 

325 

290 



1913 









305 

330 

345 

1914 






300 

325 

340 

290 

315 

335 

1015 









220 

240 

205 

1910 









285 

300 

375 

1917 









520 

550 


1917 









no 

415 

105 


Anncxure U. 

Sfalcmcnl showing the actual prices for Navsnri and Broach cottons according to sales in their original 
localities per local khaudi of 800 lbs. and 884 lbs. respectively. 


D.ito ami year. 


28th April lOlfi . 
ICth April 1915 . 
8th April 1915 . 

23rd March 1915 . 
IGth March 1915 
lOth March 1915 . 
Cth March 1915 . 
27th February 1915 
23rd February 1915 
17th February 1915 
11th February 1915 
24th February 1910 
3rd JIaroh I91G . 
ISth Mareh 1916 
22nd March 1918 
30th March 1910 . 
4th April 1916 
Averaoe . 


6th February 1917. 
11th Marcli 1917 . 
17th March 1917 . 
24th March 1917 . 
29th March 1917 . 
2nd April 1917 . 

13th April 1917 
22nd April 1017 . 
Aveeaqe . 


1918 Atebaoe 


Prices tef 

Broaoli 
Uiaiidi (884 
ihs.) 

: LOCAL KIIANDI 
I'OR 

Surat 

Umndi (SCO 
lbs.) 

Remarks. 

Bs. 

s Bs. 


230 

205 


239 

250 


238 

240 


225 

238 


205 

228 


208 

233 


205 

231 


200 

230 


219 

230 


200 

222 


210 

221 


280 

330 


290 

332 


294 

335 


288 

340 


285 

310 


278 

310 


' 242= 

271 = 


219 per 800 

23 per cent. 


lbs. 

(roughly) higher 
price for NaV8.ari 
'over Broach. 


400 

448 


410 

440 


407 

443 


412 

430 


410 

434 


420 

447 


420 

445 


424 

440 


414= 

441= 

- 

374 per 800 

18 per cent, over 


lbs. 

Broach. 


650 

740= 


per 800 lbs. 

13 per cent, 
roughly over 
Broach. 



Thia ehowB that the inoroaae in prices for different cottons'is not in the same ratio. When the prices of 
cotton rise the inferior cottons fetch comparatively better prices. 
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Exajiined at BiJapub, Feubuaby ICrir, 1918. 

Writlen stalemcnl. 

I. — AaMCULTOTlAI. EXmiUENCC. 

(a) “ DcsJii ” oliort-slaplc cotlon. 

18G3. (1) Experience. — I am a resident of Sholapur and imvo been in touch iritli cotton cultivation 
nearly for the last Uventy years during ^vbioh period I have devoted myself to the study of the same and am 
fully aotjuainted and in touch with agrioultm-ists to a great extent. 

1804. (2) Varieties. — am one of the executors of tho lato Rao Bahadur Warad’s estates. The cul- 
tivation of cotton on that estate is carried on imder my supervision. Irrigated and dry cotton is grown on 
the Warad’a estate situate at Hipparga, Bhogaon and Bala in the Sholapur taluka and in cortiiin places of 
tho Ahalkot State. So also gaorani deshi cotton is grown at Ainapurwadi in tho Nizam’s Dominions near 
Bars! tovm. Tho deshi cotton is a mixture of three or four varieties, vh., karkdi, roseuni, kumpta and 
Upland Georgian. Recently tho Agcioultural Department has introduced N. R. (negkeium roseum) cotton 
(white flower and narrow lobed) and it is successfully grown in all tlio above places. 

1805. (3) Size of holdings. — ^Tho total area under cultivation belonging to tho lato Rao Bahadur 
Warad is nearly 4,000 acres under my supervision, of which 1,20D acres is under irrigation and tho rest is 
dry. Of this, 600 acres are under cotton cultivation, viz., 200 acres under irrigation and 300 acres dry, 

(2) An average hokling of a cultivator is about fifty to one hundred ocris, and tho proportion of tho 
holding under cotton is about twenty to twcnty-fivo per cent. 

1866. (4) Yields and pioflts. — The yield of cotton in good black dry soil is about 600 Ibs.^ per aero, 
while in light soil it is 200 lbs. per acre. If cotton is sown under irrigation and applied with sufliciont farm- 
yard manure, it yields about 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. per acre. If cotton is sown after tho rotation of sugarcane, 
it gives a very high yield. If tho rahifall is normal, tho yield of cotton is better, provided there is no crop 
disease. If tho rainfall is abnormal, naturally tho crop fails and yields loss. Tho profit deponds upon tho 
market rate. Now-a-days tho cotton market is very high- In tho ordinary coutso, in my opinion, tho profit 
por aero will bo Rs. 00 only if it is sown under irrigation. If tho cotton is sown in dry fields, tho uverago 
profit per aero will bo Rs. 25 only. 

1867. (5) Rotations and manures. — Generally rotations of ba/rtt and jimr aro followed. Jmr rota- 
tion is specially preferred. In case of irrigated lands, rotations of sugarcane, groundnut and chillies aro 
followed. Farm-yard wnnuro is applied at tho rate of ten to twenty cart-loads i^cr acre. It is applied if 
there is no good rotation. Tlio rotation of cotton is veiy suitable for jtiar crop. 

1868. (6) Comparative returns. — Deshi long-st.iplo cotton and exotic cottons aro not grown in this 
part, so I oamiot compare with deshi short-staple. 1 can say that the lint percentage of N. R. cotton is 35 
to 40, while that of tho gaorani deshi cotton is 25 to 30. 

• 1869. (7) Conditions effecting increase in area. — In this part of our country, tho short-staplo 
cottons grows well. Tho Broach and other varieties were tried by me several times, but I found them quite 
a failure owing to some diseases. There is not certainty of early rains, so the short-staple^ variety is grown 
in kharif season. Cotton is not grown hero in the rahi season. Li these markets, tho prices of both long and 
short-stapled cotton are almost generally very close to each other. Tlio cultivation of long-staple cotton 
cannot be increased or encouraged rmlcss some guarantee by way of assurance is offered to tho cultivators 
that they can secure higher prices according to the quality in tho mark'd. It should bo brought to tho notice 
of the cultivators that tho variety can bo successfully grown without any disease and tho yield must not bo 
less than tho present variety. 

1870. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton-seed is used ns cattlo food in this part of the 
country and the surplus, if any, is c.vportcd to Bombay and Madras. 

^ (2) Selection of seed was not in voguo in this jiart of the country, but now I have been importing 

about 2,600 lbs. of N. R. seed from tho Jalgaon Farm through tho Agricultural Department and I sow it 
separately and get tlio cotton ginned by, and supiily tho pure seed to, tho Agricultural Department at 
moderate rates for distribution pmposcs in this district. Hand gins are not in use in this part. Seed ghincd 
by machine is generally Twed for sowing purposes. 

-s. 1871. (0) General economic conditions. — ^To encourage and introduce tho cultivation of long-stapled 
cotton in this part of tho country, there aro in my opinion two things which ought to bo done, viz., that tho 
Government Agricultural Department should import such seed as would bo congenial to tho soil and 
distribute it among cultivators and show them that it is profitable to do so, and secondly, that there should 
be an agency to purchase the produce at profitable rates. 

1872. Effect of manure and irrigation. — ^I this year tried oil-cake and poudretto ns manure to tho cotton 
crop. Tho manure mixed as above was applied to the crop when it was 1 J months’ old. Tho crop was very 
vigorous and successful, but the continuous and heavy rainfall damaged it to a certain extent. Still tho 
yield of this plot was rather more than of tho ordinary cotton crop. 

(2) N.R. cotton should be sown in early Jime. Tho crop shoidd bo heavily manured with farm-yard 
manure. The crop thus sown wiU bo harvested before tho end of Jnnuaiy'. .tlfter the harvest in January, 
I tried irrigating the same crop twice or thrice at tho interval of n fortnight. It was again full of flowers 
and bolls and gave a small yield of 100 to 160 lbs. cotton per acre. It is therefore hoped that this variety 
is suitable for dry and irrigated land of this side. In my opinion, tho N. R. variety should bo continued until 
a suitable long-staple cotton is tried and found successful. 

- ' I 

4 . , , ' 

Mr. Chanbasappa JIadki colled and osamined. 

1873. (Presidenf.) I am a cotton merchant and an agriculfcurkt. I grow about ono liundrod acres of 
cotlon under irrigation. I grow roseuTii cotton, tlie st^jplo of which is, I think, about half an inch. I planted 
H in the begiming of June and up to the middle of July. The first picl^g commoncod in. the middle of Novoin- . 
her and picldng "was ihushed by the end of Januaiy. Tho cotton is under irrigation. I havo tried tho bettor 
cottons unde:: irrigation. I have tried Broach but tho bolls did not open properly oven after ton mouths. 
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I do not laioir -whothor this ivas duo to disoaso hut no’'cotton iras picked. The 'AgriouUmal Department 
supplied the seed saj'ing it was Broach. I have tried Cambodia under irrigation ; but Uiat also got some 
disease. The le.aves beonmo reddish like copper and the bolls did not open. So I g.avo it up. The irriga- 
tion is from a perennial canal from the Ekrukh tank. For the present, we are getting a good outtmn out of 
the Berar cotton, no disease and a high percentage of lint. It pays us better to go on with the local varieties. 
They stand a dry climate better as well as heavier rain. 

1874. As a cotton merchant, I used to buy cotton for the mills. I used to have twenty gins but now they 
are not worldng. I have not heard of any case in which the cotton from Sholapur was sent to Dharwar to 
bo mixed with Dharwar cotton. Most of the cotton is consumed by the Sholapim mills. There is a break of 
gunge between Sholapur and Dharwar. 

1875. I have tried experiments with manure but was defeated this year by excessive rainfall. I shall 
continue tlicm the next 3 'car. I expect a very good crop of cotton, about 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. per acre, and the 
merchants also offer a verj- good price for that hapas as it has a high ginning percentage. The bolls open 
wider and picking is easier. For tho present, there is no long-staple cotton in the neighbourhood of Shola- 
pur. A good deal of experiment at work would bo necessary before anj' one would take it up. 

1876. {]\Ir. )Vadia.) I used to buy a lot of cotton from tho Nizam’s Dominions — from Karkeli, Nander 
and other places for tho Narsinghi Mills at Sholapur. I tried some of the seed of that cotton in our fields but 
it did not give as satisfactorj' results as we obtained from roseum ; it could not stand the low rainfall. It 
requires twenty inches to thirty inches of rain but here we onty get about fifteen to twentj"^ inches which is 
not sufficient for long staple cotton. In my irrigated land, it did not give ns satisfactory results as roseum. 
Tho outhun was about onlj' 500 to GOO lbs. of hajms where.'is tho outturn of roseum is from 1,000 to 1,500 
lbs. Tho ginning percentage of tho long staple cotton was only thirty against forty for roseum. The mer- 
chants offer more for the short staple cotton than for the long owing to its higher ginning outturn and so 
cultivators aro induced to go for tho short staple cotton. 

1877. (Mr. Hodghinson.) Tho roseum cotton I have grown was from seed distributed by tho Agricultural 
Department. I got it from Mr. Tagare, who ordered it from Jalgaon. Tliat is tho only sort of seed that tho 
Agricultural Department is distributing. IVc have tried other varieties and are willing to try again if satis- 
factory kinds of seed aro found. Up to tho present, long staple cotton has not been successful. 

1878. (Mr. lioherts.) I sell cotton for tho cultivators. I sell it in the bazaar at Sholapur, I sell it in 
tho open market in tho form of kapns and also sell it to millowners. I do not gin it. I simply act 
as an aralya and sell it on commission to tho mill owners who get it ginned. It is sold in bJiojas of eight 
maimds of twelve seers each. The hhoja is the same cvcrjnvhere in the Sholapur and Bijapur districts. We 
do not take a sample and hand gin it before settling the price in order to ascertain the ginning percentage. 
Wo just guess at it. 


Mr. D. H. TAGARE, Divisional Superintendent of Agriculture, Southern Division, Sholapur. 


Examined at Bijapub, Febuuaev 16in, 1918. 
TTriUen statement. 


I . — AaiuotrLTDitAD estebienoe. 


1879. Colton cultivation in the Sholapur District . — Cotton is not an important crop in the Sholapur 
District as compared with juar. The total cultivated area in this district is 1,980,000 acres. In 1892-93, 
the area under cotton was only 0,446 acres of which Karmala Taluka grew 4,134 acres. Since then the ares 
is increasing ; in 1914-15, tho area under cotton was 117,840 acres. In that year, the area was distributed as 
under : — 

Acres. 


.Sholapur Taluka ........... 9,417 

Bars! Taluka ............ 7,509 

Karmala Taluka ........... 52,710 

Madha Taluka 25,884 

Sangola Taluka ............ 2,493 

Pandharpur Taluka . . . . 11,792 

hfnlshiras Taluka ........... 8,035 


Bnrsi is the largest centre for cotton. But it grows ver^' little. 

1880. (2) Varieties. — ^Al! other cotton-growing tracts h.avo a separate variety of their own, white tin's 
district grows a mixture. Tho mixture contains the following varieties : — 

(1) Waradi. (2) Kumpta. (3) American. 

(2) Tlie following is an analysis of cotton grown in different Talukas : — 



Name of Taluka. 




IParadi 

Ktlmpla 

American 






per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Sholapur 





9C 

0 

4 

Pandharpur 





82 

0 

18 

Malshiras 





. . /o 

3 

22 

Sangola 





. . 68 

2 

30 

Madha 





90 

0 

10 

Karmala 





. . 95 . 

4 

1 

Bars! 

..... 

. 

• 

. 

88 

8 

'4 


Waradi cotton contains both types, yellow and white flowere — roseum. 
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1881 Cultivation of cotton.— Colton is generally grown after )uar. Land for cotton is not plough^. 
It is harrowed twice or thrice' in the summer. Land after cotton is generally ploughed. When there is sufli- 
cLnt rainfall, cotton is sorni from tho middle of June to the middle of July. T^io seed rate is from eight lbs. 
to twelve Ibs^ per acre. It is sowm with tho three coultcrcd drill. Mie distance betw^n two rows is one foot 
It is cencrallv weeded and hoed once. Piohing commences from the middle of October and lasts till tho end 
S Ko^mberf Li all. cotton is picked four times. Tlie yield of seed cotton per acre is 500 lbs. to COO lbs. 

1882 Cotton under irrigation.— BamlaM in Sliolapur District is not certain and regular. Cultivators 
are now OTowiim cotton under irrigation. Tlio area is verj' limited, for tho present about 1,500 acres. It is 
onlv croim in some villages in the Madha and Sliolapur Talukas. Tlio land is prepared and ridges are mado 
18 indies to 24 inches apart. Seed is dibbled on both sides of tho ridges, at tho begimiing of Juno. If 
there is rain, no irri<^ntion is given. If there bo no rain, tho field is irrigated, rurthcr cultivation consists 
in weeding the field twice or thrice. If there is scarcity of rainfall, tho crop is irrigated every fortnight, If 
there is r^ular rainfall, tho crop is not required to bo irrigated. Tlic yield varies from 1,000 lbs. to 1,500 lbs. 
per acre, according to the condition of tho land. Tn tliis jirccarious tract it is better to protect the crop by 
irrigation. As it is sown early with irrigation, it is not spoiled by tho late raias. 

(2) Round about Sliolapur cotton is gro-mi under canal irrigation. On the estate of Eao Bahadur Warad, 
cotton grown under irrigation gave an averngo yield of 1,500 lbs. in a lot of ninety acres. There is much 
scope for extending tho cultivation of cotton under irrigation. Cotton requires three or four waterings. One 
watering in December increases the yield by one-fourth. Irrigation increases the quantity but deterio- 
rates the quality. 

1883. American eo/toii.— American cotton (Upland Georgian) is grown m tho crop of chillies in Jlalshiras, 
Sangola, Pandharpiir and Madha Taluhns. Tlic area is verj- small. When col ton is somi along with chillies 
the ^eld of chillies is less and tho j-icld of cotton is not sure. It is alwaj-s attacked by .some disease. Cliillies, 
are jilanted in ridges 18 inches to 24 inches ajiarl and cotton seed is dibbled on the ojipositc side of the chillies. 
The cotton plants receive all the operations such ns weeding and irrigation along with the chillies. Irriga- 
tion is stopped after chillies arc han-csted. Tho yield of cotton varies from .300 lbs. to 400 per aero. 

1884. Ocncral . — Cotton growm in this district is short stapled. It is used in mixing. Tho variety groivn 
hero is waradi {rosenm). Jn this district it is not grown to a great extent .Several villages do not grow it at all. 
The total proportion is one to nineteen. Only Karmnla grows one-sixth of tho whole cultivable area. 
Madha grows one-tenth. 

1886. (3) Size of holdings.— Tlio average holding of a cultivator in tins district is forty acres. In Ivnr- 
mala, one-third is grown luider cotton. Li other talukas, one-eighth area is put under cotton. Several 
cultivators do not grow cotton at all. 

1880. (4) Yields and profits.— Tho average yield of cotton is 600 lbs. per acre. In ordinary years, the" 
value is Es. 60. Tho cost of production is Rs. 20. 

1887. (6) Rotations and maunros.— Li tho dry cultivation, jiiar is grown in rotation with cotton. In 
tho irrigated cultivation, no special rotation is practised. Generally cotton is not manured. In case it is 
manured, tho mamuo used is farmyard manure. No special manures are used. 

1888. (6) Comparative returns.— Only tcaradi cotton is grown. Tlio j-iold compares as under : — 
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1889. (7) Conditions nficcting increase in area. — ^No exotio or long staple cotton is grown. Tho area 
under cotton fluctuates to a great extent in this district. This chiefly depends upon tlio following : — 

(1) Price of cotton and (2) Early rains. 

High prices for cotton are prevailing and the cultivation of cotton is naturally increasing. 

1890. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection — ^Tliero is no other use made of cotton-seed except feeding 
to cattle. No seed is selected for sowing. The Agricultural Department has now taken up the subject and 
arrangements are now being made to supply pure rosciim seed. 


Mr. D. H. Tagabb called and examined. 

1891. {President.) I am the Divisional Superintendent of Agrioulturo, Southern Division. I p.assed 
out of the Raroda'ColIcge in 1895. I took tho diploma in agriohlturo as there was no degree examination then. 
I was then appointed to the Poona Farm where I worked for three years. After that I went to tho Nadiad 
Farm_ in Gujarat of which I was Superintendent for twelve years. Then I was transferred to Sholapiu- ns 
Divisional Superintendent. My duty is to torn- in the districts to induce tho cultivators to take up tho 
improveinents recommended by the Department as w'orked out at Poona and Dharwar. I have two 
districts in my charge, Sholapur and Sat.ara. The main crops in Sliolapur are piar and cotton. Juar is 
much the more important of the two. The three varieties of ■ cotton that are grown hero are tcaradi, 
kumpta and American. Sangola adjoins Satara district. 

^ 1892. In Sangola, Malshiras and Pandharpur Tnlukas, American cotton is grown mixed with chillies as 
an irrigated crop. That is the reason why so much American is grown there. There is no hand ginning done 
in these districts but in some of tho villages there is hand weaving. American ' cotton is alwaj’s attacked 
by red leaf blight. That has been my invariable experience. But tho great diflioulty is to get tho proper 
value of the American cotton. Even in Sangola, Malsheras and Pandharpur whore they grow American cotton, 
the cultivators only get tho price of ordinary cotton. There must bo some bujdng agency to buy even tho 
smallest quantity. These three districts arc largo cattle breeding districts. 

1893. (ilfr. Roberts.) Tho type of American cotton grown in these districts is Upland Georgian, tho same 
as Dharwar American. No work has been done on it. There is no buying agency. Whore it is grown, it 
is grown pure and is not mixed with tcaradi. Waradi cotton is a Khandesh mixture. It is negleclum roscum 
both yellow flowered and white flowered. It contains broad lobed and narrow lobed typw. If tho cotton 
w grown from seed bought in the bazaar, thero^s some American in it. The American cotton grown in tho 
district is sold to the gins where it is mixed with other cotton and so we get mixed seed. W® roseum 
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seed from Jalgnon 'for distribution. In order to •ascertain tho proportion of tho different varieties in tlie 
mixture, what I did was to pmoliaso bazaar seed from v.arious bazaars in tlio different talul-as to sow it in 
plots, and then to comit tlio number of plants of each variety and strilio an average. I have not got 
any comidoto analysis taluk by taluk of ivaratli cotton. Tbo Khandesb mixture in the cultivators’ fields 
contains several types. One of tlieso types is tbo same as Upland Georgian and tbo proportion of it in tlio 
mixture varies from throe to twenty per cent. 

1891. Boseum baa been given out without any field tests. I am putting out roscum seed from the Dhulia 
Farm. During tbo last two years 20,000 lbs. of N. E. seed have been imported from Dhulia farm sufSoient 
for 2,000 acres. Wo shall have the same area next year. Wo cannot proceed regularly unless we have our 
olvn farm. Mr. Qammio has experimented with Smdowahi cross on cultivators’ fields at Sholapur. It was 
spoilt by rain. ' Up till now I used to get seed from Khandesb. As they cannot spare such a large quantity, 
I have now to reserve fields for selection of seed when the fields have been selected, then I uproot the other 
useless' plants and get the cotton ginned separately. I hare no staff except one non-graduate fieldman. 
So there are only two of us. 

1895. Tliero is not much prospect of increasing irrigation here. There is one tank at Sholapur. The 
water from that cannot bo spared ns Sholapur torni and the null industry depend upon it. The only irrigation 
that can bo done is from wells. The Nira right bank canal is going right dorni to Bijapur. Tlioro are possi- 
bilities of irrigating cotton in that tract. The following are the irrigation works in the Sholapur 
District : — 

Eajowadi canal, Ashti tank, Pnthri tanlc and Ekrukh tank. 

1890. (Mr. JVntlia.) We only give out rosmm seed. Wo are not trymg anything else. Wo are giving out 
ro^ciim seed because it is (ho most profitable variety. Eoscirm is a tj'pc of u’arndi .and is the chief variety 
gromi in Sholapur. It is the white flowered wciiwi which has been found suitable. It ha? been foundby 
experience that it gives a high yield and high ginning percentage. Though I have not got a farm, I get experi- 
ments made in tbo cultivators’ fields. I am making arrangements to produce my own seed from this year. 


Mr. KRISHNA RADDI B. BHADRAPTJR, M.A., Provincial Civil Service, Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

, . . E^•A^II^1;D AT DharWvVR, FEnKtTABY ISth, 1918. 

ITriVtcn slatcmcnl. 

1807. Prcamlk. — I have been in actual touch with cultivators in the three dlstriots of Belgaum, Bijapur 
and Dhanvar, where cotton is cultivated extensively and is hold to bo the crop jxir excellence. My ovidonco 
may bo conveniently divided into the three following heads : — 

I. — Cultivation of cotton, 
n. — ^Financing cotton-growers. 

HI. — Trade in cotton. 

1808. Cultivation oj cotton. — (I) The two kinds of cotton grown largely in the three districts arc humpta 
and the Dlmrwar-Amcrioan. Tlic first is an indigenous variety known among the cultivators os jomri 
(ilashi). It derives its commercial name ht.mpia from the Knmpta Harbour in tlio North Kanara Distriot, 
wherefrom it was exported heforo the introduction of railways. Tlio Dharwar-Amcrican is laiown among 
the cultivators as vilayati (Engh’sli) and is a foreign variety introduced from America in the days of tho 
Ea.st India Company. Latclj', two new varieties, Broach and Cambodia, have been introduced by tho 
Agricultural Department. Some of tho more progressive and enterprising cultivators have taken to *1110 
cultivation of these on a moderate scale. Cambodia seems to bo a good substitute for Dliarwar-Amcrioan. 
It is whiter in nppearenco and more silky to the touch and has fofclicd a distinctly higher price at tho 
auctions than Dliarwar-Amcrioan which it is replacing. Its yield, if not more, is equal to that of Dhanvar- 
Aincrican. Its superiority in quality realizes for the cultivator n higher price. All things considered, tho 
cultivation of Cambodia promises to advance rapidly and more seed of tho first class hapaa should ho 
made available to agriculturists. It also needs to be widely popularised among cultivators, most of whom 
ore still ignorant of its superiority in quality and its high prices. Tlio public auctions organised by tho 
Cotton Sale Societies are bringing homo to many an apathetic ryot tho decided advantages of its cultivation. 
Tho seed of tho “ special ” and the “ first class ” cotton, as classified for auction purposes, is purchased 
by the Gadag-Betgeri Seed Society and a few intelligent cultivators. But tho quantity of tho seed is not 
sufficient to satisfy tho demands of the cultivator. Hence, tho Agricultural Department may step in to 
produce superior strains of this seed, tho distribution of ■which may ho left to tho village credit and seed 
Bociofies, Broach cotton is grown on a small scale in certain tracts, where knmpta is cultivated. But its 
cultivation has not caught on to tho same extent ns Cambodia, tho reason probably being that it requires 
a hca-vier rainfall and that it exhausts tho soil to a greater degree, ns it takes a longer time to ripen and 
its roots shoot far into the soil. None of the above varieties — both old and new — are irrigated crops in tho 
tract. 

(2) The cultivation of humpta and Dharwar-Amcrican cottons stands to be improved most in tho matter 
of seed. Formerly tho kapas was hand-ginned in villages and tho ryots used tho seed for sowing. But now 
that practice has wholly disappeared. Tho ryot supplies himself ■with seed from tho ginneries, where cotton 
of ail lands is mixed up. Thq seed is damaged, soiled and adulterated ■with dirt and inferior seed. Tho ryots 
buys this seed for oatllo-fccd and also uses a part of it for sowing. Tho result of using tho adulterated and 
inferior seed is that the cotton crop ■will hot bo oven and tho outturn will bo less. Besides, instead of grow- 
ing one variety of cotton in one piece of land, ho grows sovoral varieties mixed up. Whenho takes the prodneo 
to tho market for sale, it is found by tho merchants not to belong to any of tho recognised .varieties. Tho 
purchaser that wants tho hpnpta variety rejects it as belonging to tho Dharwar-Amerioan and the buyer of 
tho Dhanvar- American does the same, os ho thinks it belongs to tho knmpta variety. Tlius rejected by both 
the purchasers, tho mixed cotton generally brings a low price to tho cultivator. The ignorant cultivator is 
not aware of the true causes of the low' price. He fancies that his cotton, by some misfortune or deceit at tho 
hands of his dalal, is sold at a lower rate than that of his neighbour, who had grown pure cotton. The remedy 
lies in educating tho ryot to tho commercial side of cotton cultivation. Ho should know what tho requirements 
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of the buyers are, ivlmt land and quality of cotton is anporior or inferior. In fact, now ho Imora nofhing 
of discriminating between good and bad cotton. Ho thinks that any cotton is as good as any othor,^ I' ow 
enUiyators understand of what advantage pure and long staple cotton is to the consumer of cotton, vk., Iho 
mill-owner. Cotton sale Bociclics arc, in iny opinion, the best agents to teach tho oullivator.s tho com- 
mercial side of cotton. TOicn they tbcnisolro? become scHora through co-operative societies they will oomo to 
laiow of the requirements of consumers of cotton, and a-s they produce only to sell, they will begin to produco 
that w'hioU fetches the highest price. Tho loss to tho cultivator in using bad secd is enormous and tho only 
way to pi event it is to provide him with good seed. IIo is not nverso to using pure seed, but tho fact is, ho 
cannot got it in tho market. Two ngenoios can come to his help fn this matter and they are tho Agricultural 
Department and eo-oporaliro sooiolies. The former can grow pure seed by .setting up seed farms and tho 
latter can easily undertake its distribution. The establishing of seed farms is, I submit, one of tho most im- 
portant of all tbo measures that can bo adopted to improve tlio cultivation of cotton. Co-operalivo seed 
societies, too, can do somothiug to procure good seed for tlicir members, independently of seed farms, and 
that is, by arranging with local cultivators to grow soerl specially for them, wliioli tlioy pnrohnso and sell to 
their members. But the success hitherto achieved in thus meeting the problem of the supply of goodse<\i 
lias jiot been vciy bopeful, and hence the paramount necessity of cstnbVshing by Government seed producing 
farms, upon which distributing ngenoios and cultivators can roly for their supply of pure seed of all variciiis. 

(.3) Tho cultivator now pays little or no ntfenfion to clean picking. Tlio hapns is gathered by three 
or four pickings at intervals. Pioldng generally begins at about 10 a.m. and goes on all tho remaining psrt of 
tho day. Tlio f:apss as it is picked is lie.ipcd on tho bare ground without any protect ion_ from tlio wind. It 
is this method of picking that is responsible for the mixturo of cotton with dry Ic.if, dirt and e.arth. Tlio 
measure that I would advocate for clean picking is, that it should always ho done in the cool hours of tho 
morning and day hj' day ns bolls open. Tlio fatpaa, ns it is piclrcd, should bo kept in large bamboo biskots. 
Tlic diy leaf of kumpla is very brittle and gets easily mixed up with tho Lxijns, if pickings are done during tbo 
hot hours of tho day. If the kapns is gathered in the way I advocate, tlicro would follow niiolher grmt benefit 
in its train. It is n fact that tlio supply of labour in rural districts falls far aliorl of the demand at the time 
of harvesting. Li years of plenty, tiio dearth of labour becomes so acute that crops cannot ho g<sthcrod in 
time and arc damaged by the eavlj' rains and storms and the colton crop is peculiarly Viable to damage from 
this cause. Many a cotton crop, with (ho bolls fully otieii and tho kripaa hanging loose from the pods at (ho 
mercy of oven small gusts of wand, are 8]ioilcd entirely by hot svc.athcr r.sins, which are usinlly nceomp.anied 
by heavy winds. If picking is practised oontinuou-sly day by day, not only is clc,an picking ensurcil tUcreby, 
but even tbo crop will bo immune from the damage of early rain’s. Tlio available quantity of labour lioing 
well distributed all over the season, tlio evils and inoonvciiicncca attendant upon tho insuffieiciicy of field 
labourers will bo greatly mitigated. 

1899. Fimnehig oj coUon-growcfs . — Financing cotton cultivators is a problem whioh is intimately 
connected witli tlic cidtivntion of cotton. Provision of cheap ngriciihurnl credit Jins nn importance — all its 
own — ^in this coiuitry whoro tho peasantry is laiown to bo heavily doht-ridden. Tho cultivator has 
to approach the door of tlio eahilnr and tlio <hM for being finaiiccrl at every step and stage of his 
industry. With tho usual high rales of interest whioh these people extort from him, it is inipossiblo Hint farm- 
ing Mill bo rcniiincrativo to liim. Hence the provision of cheap credit is essential and tho best means of 
doing it is to encourage tho peasantry to establish co-operative credit organisations. I do not advocate 
agriciilliiral banks side by side witli co-operativo societies. I can saj', from my cxiicrienco of village condi- 
ditions, that a cultivator wlio is independent of tlie aafmkar for his finaneo maintains good btillooks, funiishes 
himself with efliciont impleiiicnts, tills his land better, keeps it free from weeds, maintains it in an entire stato 
of repairs, gives it more raaiiuro and uses better seed. Tlio result of all this is that he gets n greater outturn 
than hts neighbour, wlioso economic condition is not so good as his. Tliis is tlio difCeronco between culti- 
vation which is fed M’ith adequate capital and that which is starved for it. In niy oini village, I observe 
that several cotton fields give but a poor crop, for no other reason than that the cultivator cannot aftonl 
money to remove the gr.ass from tho crop. All tlicso and other sundry difficulties nro sure to disappear by 
a net work of well managed co-operative societies. 

1900. Trade in cotton. — (n) Co-operative cotton rale rocIctles.—Many of llio corrupt practices to which 
tho cotton trade is now exposed, can bo removed by a closer connection between tho producer and tho 
oonsiinicr. In my opinion, the cotton trade lias sulTorcd more (linn any otlicr by tlio mterveiition of unneces- 
sary middlemen. 'Cotton sale societies arc, therefore, to bo svelconiod, ns they servo to bring tho cultivator 
and the mill-owner face to face and create o belter nndjicaltliy understanding between them. Tho ryot 
will be educated to tho commercial side of the colton industry and tliis knowledge is sure to Imvo a ivholesomo 
and civilizing influonoo on his ways and methods of cotton cultivation. Herein lies tho great importance of 
cotton sale sooieties. TIic second advantage which the societies confer on tlio ryot is that lio gels fair prices 
and honest sveigliments, wliieh it is not often his lot to get in tho present state of market. His cotton is also 
disposed of more econofuically through sale sooiolies, os tho rate of commission charged by them is less and 
ho is not mulcted of his profits by M-oy of unrcnsonohlo market cesses. Tlio working of liicso societies has 
been admirably described by the Begistnar, Co-operativo Societies, in liis evidonoc, and hence I do not proposo 
to deal with it here at all. 1 would only add a fmv suggestions on State and other aid Mhicli may bo henoficially 
extended to them : — 


1. Munioipahties and Government should assist them in procuring sites in tho cotton green and 

erecting godowns, otc. 

2. The publication of Bombay prices at these sooieties has proved very hcnoliolal and it should ho conti- 

nued as now at the coat of Government. 

3. A special officer to supervise and develop tho existing sooiotios and start new ones in favourahio 

centres shoiud ho appointed. 

4. Tho railways should bo asked to give oonccssionaty rates for tho oarriago of cotton, to bo sold 

through sale societies. 


(2) (J)] Aiiclwn salea.—Two of the four societies sold last year Broach and Cambodia cotton by public 
auction. By this, tho cultivator realized higher prices than ho could have done it lio had sold his cotton by 

If this method of selling cotton is extended to kmipta and Dharwar- American, it is holioVed 
that the lyots might be benefited. 

is •sociri/ea.-pio Mwlang of these societies and maldng tlicm' a suoooss 

attended with very great difficulties. On tho one band, wo have to face tho opposition of established daMs 
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wll. hmnms n nljly ami command of rcaourcca, and, on tlio otter hand, wo have to overcome the apathy 
ot the cnlf.vntor. lie has long been used to the ,hM system and it is not tho least dimeulf part of our- work 
to vean Inm from it. Even ho s hghtest .rregular.ty in tho sale society is likely to alienate his syinpatWes 
and ho IS too ’pnornnt <0 ‘zc tho salo society is Ins own institution and that it requires some time 
to get over the initial ditriculties. He at once institutes comparison hetu-een the <h!a! and the sociotv, and 


ami convincing him o. .... ..v.....,,. r,wu- ^uciuucs. 1 nave not me least doubt that these soeiotics will 
surviNC llic prt-ent struggle and bccomo huccessful insliliilions ; hut Ihis optimislio view must not prevent 
us from reali/Jiig tbe iiiagmludo ot our initial diflieulties. I lake the view that, for a few years to come tlio 
volume of work done by tbesc societies will not bo very considerable, ns Ihoy have to live down tho calumny 
of the iutcrested ilatni mul tho ignorniico of the cultivator. Tho importance and urgency of State aid and 
fcj-miiathy to them can hardly bo over-rated at their intanUlc stages, and I hope they will not ho starved for it 


Mr. Kntsnt>'A Raddi B. Biiadravuii called and examined. 

inOI. (Pmulenl.) 1 am in charge of co-opernlivo work iu the live districts of Dhnnvnr, Bijapur, Bel'-aum; 
Shobipur, and Karwar. Excejil in Kanviir and Sliolnpiir, tho main crop is cotton. There aro° 220 
credit societies in the Dlinnrar Hidriel alone. It lias got tho largest nuiuhcr of societies in tho 
Presidency. Tiiu nvcMgo ntimhor of ntcmliers in cacli society is about 100. .lUmost all the 
members are cultivators. .'Most of fhobc credit bocietics are to bo found in the cotton growing 
tract. Tlu! ebainiian and other mcnilicr.s of tlio mniinging committee are usually cultivntore. The 
(■ocrel.iry is peiieniDy Die village scliool master or the htVxtmi (vil)ago accountant). There are about ten 
bocietic-. uhicli are not crcilit bocicties, hut are sale societies, cotton salo societies or societies for tho lure of 
implements. Tho sect! foeictios got their .siipjily of bccil ritiicr from the Hharwar Agricultural ilssociation, 
from the Hhanvar f.irm or from selected growers. They distribute seed to their membors. Selected growers 
iu.ay not neccstarily be members of seed suciclies . Tho Gadng seed .society 1ms been going on for tho last 
six years. It is only dtiririg (he last two yearn tliat tlio society lias been asking its members to grow bccd 
under certain conditions. In previous years, it used to get seed from the Hharwar farm and the Agricultural 
Association. The liability of the society is unlimited ; it raise.s loans and it also receives deposits from out- 
bi(icr.s. nicre is not much iliiliciilty in getting Joans from outside. It can gel enough money at tho rate 
of 6J iicr cent. i>cr nnutim. La-st year the society Iwiiglit seed worth about Rs. 2,000. Tliat svns p.aid for 
by the society ns a IxMly and tho bcssl was then sold to tlio members. Tlio seed is bought at tho market rate 
which varies. The booiety may have to' pay a higher r.ito for good seed. For instance, if ordinary cotton 
bccei or wheat .seed si ere belling at five soori per rupee, tlio society might have to buy good seed at four seers 
iw nijw. It hiu to bell it at a small [irofit, as the seed has to bccictmcd and stored which means o.vponso, 
ro that pcetl bought at four seers per niiiee iniglit be sold by tho society to members at 31 scora. Tlio seed 
f-ociclica do not advonce money ; they only advance reed. They fix the value when the seed is issued. Tho 
Gndag «orie!y ein'ploj’s a tiijicrvisor to sec that the memlicrs’ fields are bowi with the seed supplied, but 
this H not jxjssiblc in the c;i’-c of all .societies. Tiio profit is carried to (ho reserve fund. 

1002. 'ilierc are three (-eed WKicties at lluhii, Hharwar and Giidag. Tlio Hubli seed society sold cotton 
feed to its membera worth about R.s. r>,0<Xl. We have four cotton sale societies at Hlianvnr, Hubli, Gadag 
and jHinigcri. They commenced w'ork only last ye.ar. Tho Hhanvar sale .society sold 129,500 pounds of 
/.npa.i by private (re.i(y and 399,801 jiounds by auction. Tiie Hubli Society sold 2,31,511 pounds, all by private 
(rc.a(y. 'ilic Annigcri society sold 515,120 iioimds, all by jirivnto treaty. Tlio Gadag society sold 213,780 
jiomi'ds by auction and 5Pi'i,C.'9 jioiinds by private treaty. Thcbc societies collect their capital by way of 
(itorcs and deposits, hut they do not require much money. They charge a varying rate of commission, 
which goes to t heir gener.i! funds. Tlio rate of eommib.siou differs in different societies. 

ItKiS. I tliink that the development of co-operative work in cotton salo is of sufficient imporlanco to 
justify an officer Ixiing pl.aecd on special duty for that alone. If that were done, cotton sale societies would 
go nh< ad. The cotton i-S graelcd for auction purjwsei by one of tlic Agrioullur.al Overseers and by the 
Agricultural Org.mizcr who is working under me. The Agricultural Org.anizer is premanentiy allaoliod to 
mo and belongs to the Co-oiicrativo Hopartment. The Overseer and the Organizer do not watch tho 
liclAs to ECO whetlier the seed is icept pure. 

1001. (Mr. The cotton sold by the Hhanvar society wa.s himpta and Broach. Tlic kwnpia 

wai sold ns it came to the society day by day for three months, but tho Broach cotton was all sold by auction 
on one dav. As toon aa the cotton arrives in the society’s cotton godown, merchants arc called in and tho 
cotton is sold. We do not classify it. Wo classify only for auctions hut not for sale by private treaty. The 
cullivistor getfl hoiitot weighmcnt.s and he oI«o gets fair prices, os the soeiotics’ officiaLs loiow tiio Bombay 
prices by wire. The chairmnii of tho Hharwar sale society informs mo that he got on aq average Rs. 2 per nay 
above tte ordinan' prieos. The rates of commis-sion differ in ditlercnt places. The Hharwar and Hubli 
societies charge twelve annas qicr nag ; tiio Gadag socicly charges four annas. 'Tlio ordinary bazaar rate of 
commEiioii is twelve niina.s per nay, Tho advantages of selling through the societies are honest 
niit] better prices. At the nuclioiis, Uio Agricultural Overseer auci the Agricultural Organizer 
classify the cotton on ginning percentage, cleanliness and colour. All tho hapas that was sold by auction 
at Hhanvar was Broach. Wo advertise tho date of tlio miction sale and the cotton comes day by doy for ' 
about two weeks before (he auction. It takes a few days to make overything ready for tho aucUon. Tho 
oultivatoni cmplv’ their carts and return home after receiving a receipt for tho weight. Some ot them ore 
present wlien tlic miction is lield, Payment to the cultivators is made on the basis of actual wcighmont 
thown in tiio receipt, ll’lio cotton belonging to each cultivator is not kept separately. I do not think that 
tlie weight goes down very much, oven tiioiigli the cotton is kept for some days before the auction. \yo always 
deduct two pounds for slirinkago from the original weight and fourteen pounds for weight of gumucs. This 
is per quarter nay, Tlic officials of the society conduct tho sales with the help of tho agncultural oJicers. 
'J’iic CoUc-ctar sometimes attends (ho auction on request being made by the societies’ officials. The society 
advertiaea its auction sales by publishing notices in the newspaper and by distribution of handbills aU oyer 
itsarcaof opcrutioiw. In addition to tlic commission fco per my, the society cliargcs mstiranco foes ; tho 
Cotton i-s not insured to its full value. 1£ the total value ■wore Rs. 76,000, the sooicty would uisxiro for about 
Rs. 10,009. 'Thero is no inspection in tho field of Broach cotton. Wc simply trace tho Broach cotton ns 
Broach by taking tho ginning percentage. 
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1903. {Mr. Ifcdm.) I have had no agricultural csporicnco except as a born cultivator. I -would advo- 
cate the distribution of pure seed and the establishment of more seed farms. The societies have not sufficient 
experience in the matter of grovring seed thomsolveg but they can help in the -way of distribution. I want 
the Agricultural Department to grow pure seed in the first instance. A sufficient staff should bo mamtaincd 
by tlio Agricultural Department and not by the Co-operative Department. When the Agricultural Dopart- 
niciit wants to extend operations it should select more growers and got their seed as well. Tho_ cultivator 
must be made to faiow by means of auctions and sale societies that clean cotton brings higher price. Then 
he u-ill make efforts to pick cotton more cleanly. I would cduoato him by bolding auction sales, and when 
bo sees that clean cotton brings a few rupees per -naff above the orcUnary pirioe, bo will understand the reason. 
He will be faugbt a practical lesson and will try to pick his cotton more cleanly. There is no doubt that 
auctions have an educative effect. At our auctions, cultivators discuss why one man’s cotton wont into 
the first class, another’s into the second, and so on. 

1000. Cotton picking coolies are paid by being given a sbaro of tho cotton picked, one-eighth or 
one-sixteeufh or something like that, so that if cotton gets a better price oiring to being picked clean, they 
would also share in the benefit. It is when they arc paid by weight, ns in Dharwar and Hnbli toums, that they 
mix pods and dirt irith /.vpas. Cotton is not picked every day. There are three or four pickings in tho 
season. If cultivators want to pick cotton cleanly a small number of coolies should be permanently engaged 
to pick it, as pods open. 

1907. Manias in this district advance money to cultivators. Sometimes thoy^ advance money against 
standing crop and sometimes on condition that the cotton should be sold through them. The usual rale of 
interest is one per cent per month. They do not fix tho price of cotton at tho time they advance money. 

1908. The sale societies work in the cotton markets. They have to lease sites and godowns from daiah ; 
they have no sites of their oivn. They require sites for godomis. The Berar system might bo tried in one 
of the markets hero. The great thing wanted is that tho dalals should be under some control. 

1909. There is such a scarcity of v'aggons daring tho cotton season that cultivators have soinotimes 
to u ait for a long lime to move their cotton to the market and in the meanwhile prices may go down. Even 
in ordinary times during the harvest, the railway authorities are not in a position to supply enough waggons 
to cultivators. Kapas is transported by rail from Huveri to Hnbh', tho distance between which is about ^ 
sixty miles. It pays to transport Lapis by rail even this short distance. A lot of cotton is brought by cart ' 
too. Merchants and millowmcrs buy l.-apis and got it ghmed. Petty merchants buy with a view to rcsoU. 
They mix different Mods of cotton in order to get a higher ginning percentage, and afterwards sell to bigger 
merchants. 

1910. {Mr. Eodghtnson.) Tho cotton ot the auctions is classified as special, first, second, third and fourth 
class. It is gr.nded for ginning percentage. We do not grade for staple. 


Hhe Honoviialile Rao Bahadur VENKATESH SHRINIWAS KAIK, Land-owner, Ranehennur, 

Dharwar District. 

' Exaiuhed at Dhahwaii, Ee-duuaiiy ISth, 1918. 

TFrillcn slalement. 

I — Agiuoultobal ExrzmrBscE. 

{h) “ Dcslii’’ long staple cotton. . . . ^ 

1911. (10) Experience. — My native place being Kanebennur which is situated at the southern part 
of the Dharwar District and on the borders of the Mysore State and tho Bcllary District of Madras Presidency, 
aiid as I have been staying at Ranohennur since my boyhood, I have a knowledge of tho cultivation of odlton in 
the southern part of tho district as well as in the adjoining cotton.growing tracts in tho Mysore State and 
Bcllary District oi the Madras Presidency. I have actual touch xrith the cotton cultivators. I have myself _ 
maintained an agricultural farm and grow cotton in it. 

1912. (II) Varieties.— EwKyla and Broach varieties of long staple cotton are giwvn in this district. 

In tlus^part of the district Icumpla cotton is mostly groun. It is called jamrihatli literally moaning “local 
cotton. ’ During recent years, tho Broach cotton and kumpla cross have been introduced bj' tho Agricultural 
Dcpiwtment and tho former is groun on a considerably larger scale in the northcni'oottoa-growing ialulMs 
of Ibis district. In the southern talnkas, it was found in the first place to wither on account of long drought 
of rain in August which is peculiar to the southern ialukas, and to grow and be more leafy at the end and there- 
fore it is not grown on a large scale. The yield of cotton on tliis side of the district is a little lalor than in tho 
northern and castein part of the district and Broach cotton, unless it is grown on larger scale, does not find 
a good sale and the little cotton that is grown here will not'bc ready for the auction sale held at Dharwar 
by the Agricultural Association, and this has discouraged the iicoplo to try and grow Broach cotton in this 
Bsdo oi the district. 

1913. (IS) Size Of holdings. — The holdings in this part of tho district vary so much that it is diffioffit 
to fix an ax crago. The average size of a field may ho taken to be tea abres. All the fields belonging to a ' 
bolder are not usually situated in compact areas. In most cases they are so very scattered that improvement 
on largo scale cannot he made by an agriculturist, though ho holds 100 acres or oven’ more. Generally destii 
cotton IS soxni m black eoUs and half tho portion of the holdings is usually imder cotton cultivation. 

IJla. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — The bumper yield of kumpla cotton is 
nj eufy mauni per acre and fifteen maunds per acre can he taken as an average crop in a year of good season, 
J.ne profit differa according to tho working facilities an agrioultm-ist has usually got with him. There are two 
c asses of agncullm-ists, n’:., actual tillers and those who get their land tilled through servants and labourers. 
Actual liJJcrs can grow their produce at a much cheaper cost than those who engage labour for tilling tho 
an^ and consequently tho profit earned by the former class is much greater than the latter. There is no 
acs « Efiort staple cotton on this side, and so 1 can’t give any comparison with it. Broach cotton has been 
introduce m the district by tho Agricultural Department. It has been more successful in the northern 
muias tfian m tho southem. The climatic conditions, vis tho drought in August and late rains as far 
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oS as November, December nml oven in January arc not suitablo to Broach, ns by tho drought it nithers 
nndbytholatorninsit grou-s leafy, does not yield along ivith other vnriotics of cotton and is damaged 
by ninugo showers in March niidJApril. Though the Broach variety fetches at higher jirice in this part of tho 
dLslrict, tho yield of cotton being later than in the northern and ciislcrn, probably duo to climatic conditions, 
it wUI not I«! ready to be sent for auction sale arranged in this district by the Agricultural Association. As such, 
the lyota do not get good value for the crop grown hero and this has been one of tho caiwes for dissuading 
tho ryots to grow th’m variety and so I can't give any compnri.son ns to profits. As compared willi otlier 
cro]w, the money value of tlio cotton crop is apparently always higher, hut in reality it can ho said to ho equal 
to food-stulTs grnmi, 1 -ir., junr, wheat, imlsw, etc., taking into consideration tho value of fodder and other 
tilings got out of these ero{w. On account of (ho rotation of crops wliich cvciy agriculturist will liavc to 
make both for proiw cultivation and need of fodder, food-grains and cercal.s required for their living and 
that of tlic cattle, cotton is grown in a field every alternate year. A.s compared to tlic exotie cotton, grown 
on this side, viz., Dharwa'r-Amorican, tho yield is about n couple of maunds less per acre, but tins variety is 
usually not siHCcptiblo to (b'scascs and tlie yield is also got in one or two pickings and therefore tho agrioul- 
turists grou' tlii.'i on a eonsiderahlo scale. Moreover, this varietj* docs not require so much manure as 
Dhanvar-Amerienn and grows liotter tlinn Dhnrwar-Amcrican in inferior blaolc soil. 

1015. (14) Rotations and manures. — The rotation of crops on this side is usually juar with im’nor 
rroiH (cervab) and cotton. In some rase,-. , (lie rot.atiou is wlicat or gram and cotton. In tlio nortlicru and 
e.rstcni part of (lie district, tlie rotation of wheat and Cotton is more frequent. Farm-yard mnmiro is apph'cd 
every second ye.ar liy an industrious, careful, and well-to-do ngriculturi.st witli few lands and a vast quantity 
of mamire or every fourth year by onlinaiy ngricnltnrist.s. Manure is applied after talcing cotton crop, that 
i.i, before sowing jiinr, wheal or gr.mi. 'J'en cart-loads jicr aero is a good application of manure, but it much 
lieiicnds U]K3n the ability of tlie agriciiUtirist to purcha.<e and tlio quantity available in tlio locality. The 
manure produced in the house of an average agriculturist will not usually bo suflicicnt for his holding and 
there b almost a Icccn demand for manure, and in .so'ine places there is even Icccn competition for its jiurchasc. 
Manure is usually not allowed to ho taken from one village to the other, (hough this could not ho legally done ; 
if neighbouring villages take manure for llicir fields, the ryots residing hi a place where manure is taken 
frotu Uiek iqi a row. 

1010. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — 1 can’t name any special and bpccific conditions wliich 
would affect any incrca,so in tlio area under cotton cultivation. Generally cotton is sold by the growers as 
seed cotton and it b the mcrcliunlH wlin get it ginned and the growers are not conecnicd irith tho length of 
the ginning SA-acon. Cotton is not grown on this side under irrigation. Though to a certain extent climatio 
condition i afiect the g owlh of cotton, it lin.s not been so very strious ns entirely to dissuade (he ngricuiturwts to 
lessen tho nre.v under cotton cultivation. Food-crops are groivn not for tho sake of comiictition, hut for tho 
Bhecr ncco'.siiy of rotation of crops and to find food-sliiffs for human beings and fodder for cattle living. Tlio 
limitation of rotation of crojis, vir., cotton and food-stiiffs, is cs.'-ential for (he jiiopcr growth of both cotton and 
food-stuffs. 'Jlie question of labour is applicable Ixilli to food-atulTs and cotton. 

1!I17. (1C) Suiiobillly Of csisling varieties. — I tliiiik lliat tlio right typo of ihsM long slaiilo cotton 
Ls introduced in this dbtriet. Some experiments to improve the local kiimpta variety should bo made in the 
Govcninicnt ngrieultiiral farms and tho croiw introduced in the district. Tho purity of Broach variety and 
its Buiicrioritto might ha maintained by im|iorling pure seeds from Broach «ido. Any oilier superior variety 
should first bo tried on tlic Government farms and, if proved successful, it slioiiid be introduced in tho district. 
Tho varieties Mieetyfid in tho north or cast, say ilhnrwar or Gadng sides, cannot ho successful in tho south 
as has been tho experience in (ho past with Broacli and Ciiinhodia cottons. A farm in tho Boiithcm part 
of t!i'i.s district is necessary for these cotton c.xpcrimenl.s. Tlie eliniatic condition in tlic soiitli differs from 
that in the e.istcni and norllicrn (larl of tliis di.slrict. >?omc auctions sales for the sale of Broach or Cambodia 
cottons grown in llic soulliern part of the district should be arranged, as the yield on this side is rather late 
or tlio auction sale at Dhanvnr or Gadag slioiiid ho lield in tlio latter part of June, but on account of the break 
of tiic monsoon at Diiarwar in the firr.t or second week of June, this suggestion is not practicable at Dharwar. 

lOiy. (17) Prevention of mixing of different voriefies. — Tlie mixture of cotton usually found in (his 
tUslriel is of the /.uHiyA? and American varietirs. In tho first plate, pure seeds are not availablo and tho 
nurieulturi.-ts do not care after nom'ng and after the plants havo grown sufiicicntly high, to recognise whether 
thov bc-long to huvijda or American variety, to pick tlicm out and have a j-icld of ono variety of cotton 
for "two rc.asons, namely, fos.s of quantity m (lie yield of cotton if (he number of plants arc reduced and (ho 
deep-rooted sentiment they have that it is a sin to plucli young plants which tlicy Iiavo thcmso’ves somh. Tliey 
usually do not underpt.’ind tho vniuc of unmixed and pure cotton, and if such is brought in tlio market, it does 
not command a siinieicntly higlicr and bettor price than tho mixed cotton, to indueo tlie agriculturists to 
siiahe off the suiierotition or to compensate the loss in quantity of tlio yield tlicy wilt havo to forego by picking 
out till! iitaiiti. At (he (iiiui of jiioking cotton, the agriculturists do not take care to pick out cotton of difforent 
v,-vricties grown in a field mixed on account of mixture of reeds ns tliis work of picking is usually done by the 
coolies, who arc paid on the work turned out and coiiscquciilly who are eager to turn out more work and earn 
liiglier wages. Tho growers nbo, being in a Inirry to bring tlicir jiroduco sooner to tlioir homes on account 
of climatio eoiidit'ons, namely, for fear of tlio yield being dnimigcd by raiiis^ as well as on account of tlio d' ar li 
of eooly labour, (hey do not earo to have tho cotton grown in one field picked .separately and more carefully, 
Tho alight variation in the prices of these two varieties is one of tlio rc.xsons for agrioidtiirists to mi.x thorn- 
Tlie traders also, chiolly the middlemen liotwcou tlio growers and consumers (mill-owncrfl), mix cotton of 
different varieties botii in Uie factories and outside for tho sake of profit. Even for tho sako of spiiinhig, I am 
told, mixture is done in tiio factoric-s. Tlio blow' room waste also h mixed in ginning and pressing factories 
by tlio middlcinen for (ho mice of making bettor profit.s. Wlicn mixed cotton finds a ready sale and tlio 
luiddlemcn liavo no oilier reqionshility or sense of duty to tlio country c.xccpt making iiioiicy by fair or foul 
iiicins, it is very difllcult to Migge.sl any remedy. The iiiiddlcmcn, I am also told, bring inferior varieticB 
of cotton : even sliort atapie ones, from as far off places n t IClmiidesli, Sholapur, etc., to Hubli for tho purpose 
of intentionally mixing it with good cotton and selling tho mixluro lus Iluhli cotton in tlio Bombay and other 
markets. Tlie only remedy to stop growing mixed cotton by tlio ngiiculturist.s is to supply pure a.-cds to 
tiiem by (silablislihig largo seed farms at suitable centr&s, by growing cotton on them Biiitnblo to tho soil, and 
by distributing unmixed seeds to tiic ryots who aro ready to pay. a little higher price for puto and iinniixed 
seeds and to buy from liicm only unmixed cotton. To stop Iho mixture by the middlemen, tho inill-ownors 
in Iniia and cotton exporters to foreign countric.s sboiild, ns a rule, not purohaso inbcod cotton and some 
p.-o.iceutioiia for deceit, in my opinion, could stop this malptaelioo. 
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1919 (18) Uses o£ seed and seed selection.— The only use to which cotton seed in this part of tho 
country is made is os concentrated food for draught and milch cattle. After providing for local consumption 
for this purpose, it is exported in large quantities by the exporting European'firms, and to the Sladras Tirai- 
dency where cotton is not grotvn for feeding cattle. It is also exported by tho cotton oil-extracting factories 
in the Central and Northern India. Sccd-solcoUon is not at all practised. Tho ryots usually keep or pick 
separately the best yield of their crop and sell it to the middleman who purchases their cotton with mi under- 
standing that it should be separately ginned and seeds should bo sold to them, but tho middleman, though ho 
assorts that he docs so, not only deceives them in this respect, but, on tho other hand, takes from them a 
much higher price for the seeds he supplies, which is no better than common mixed gin seeds. The deceived 
agriculturists, when they realise that they have been deceived, do nothing but curso the middleman (their 
purchaser). No hand-gins are now-a-days used for tho purpose of separating seeds for sowing, although 
it used to bo a practice before power-gins were introduced. As tho lyots do not got a better or equal price 
for hand-ginned cotton and ns they also do not get in their fields mimixcd cotton, this practice of hand-gm- 
ning is not in vogue and has been out of date. It is essentially ncccssatj' that there should bo seed fanns 
in dillerent parts of the distriot as tho seeds from northern and eastern parts of tho district do not grow so 
very well in the south and vice versa. Pure and unmixed seed from America should bo imported and grduTi 
on those seed farms for a couple of years for being acclimatized to tho soil and then they should be distributed 
to the rj'ots. Broach himpla and kumpla cross, which was recently introduced by tho Argiciiltural Dopart- 
ment, should also bo grown on a large scale on tho seed farms for tho. purposo of seeds only and 
after duo selection tho seeds shoidd bo distributed to the ryots who are over willing to pay and actually 
do pay higher price for seeds. 

1920. (19) General eeonomie conditions. — A great deal of deceit is practised in weighing tho kapas and 
ginned cotton by tho potty dealers in cotton and by tho daJals in big markets, tho former to cam unfair 
profit and tho latter due to n custom which is peculiar to each market, of course, laid down by these 
dttlals for the benefit of the big purchasers at the cost of tho poor agriculturists, who grow the produce. 
There arc two systems of weighment, viz., looso cotton, maund by raaimd, witli a stone and a couiitiy 
scale, commonly a piece of strong bamboo, say five or six feet in length, with a hole and struig in tho centre 
for hanging and two holes at both ends for suspending gimny for weight on ono side and for cotton on tho 
other, and on scales with cotton packed as docras in gunny bags, say from ten to fifteen maunds. In tho 
former system, each weighment is of one maund (1,040 totals) and at each time the cotton side is always 
lower and thus the lyot loses a great quantity in weighment both by tho dexterity of tho weighman, who 
is always a servant or a partener of tho purchaser and therefore watches his master’s interest in a greater 
degree, and tho defects in tho scales which the purchasers are careful enough to keep in , their favour. In 
th'c latter system, when cotton is brought in docras for sale, fourteen to thirty lbs. is deducted from each 
docra for tare, though tho weight of gunny is not more than seven to nine lbs. Tho fixing of tho scab 
for taro is done without consulting tho agriculturists by tho dalah and purchasers and depends upon rain, 
moisture in tho climate and tho rubbing of tho bales to tho cart wliccls when bringing the cotton to tho 
market, etc. In addition to this two to three lbs. is deducted from tho weighment of each docm ns 
sample. In this way tho cultivators arc greatly deceived, and as they have no other alternative but to sell 
their cotton, they suffer great loss. The dalah aro more inclined towards tho purchasers who arc. mostly 
rich persons and pay handsome commissions. Tho remedy for this, I think, is to open, _ when cotton 
transaction is conducted on a largo scale, an institution for weighment both for looso cotton' and in 'docras 
(packed in gunny) at a nominal or actual cost of such weighment fixed on the weight and to enforce, if neces- 
sary even by legislation, that weighments in cotton dealings should take place in these institutions only. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 


1921. (21) Varieties. — ^Ilc only variety of exotio cotton grown in this part of tho country is Dharwar 
American (New Orleans variety) locally called by the name vatayiti, literally meaning western cotton. It 
is a long staple cotton, but tho staple of this variety is a littlo shorter than kumpla. In tliis part of tho distriot 
them are again two classes in this variety of cotton, viz., early variety, called locally mimgari, and late 
variety called liingari. Mungari variety is grown in red loam, alluvial or light soil and hingari variety in 
black soil only. Mimgari is usually sowui in J unc or early in J uly and commences to yield from November, 
whereas hingari is sown at tho latter part of August or early in September and commences to yield at tho 
end of 1 obruary. Mimgari is a little yellow-stained and contains a greater number of dead bolls, whereas 
hingari is white. 

(2) Cambodia variety was tried hero, but tho yield was not so very much ns tho American variety. Moro- 
:^eld of cotton here is usually received lator than in tho northern and eastern part of tho distriot. 
Cambodia, unless it is groivn on_ a very largo scale, docs not find sales. On account of late jdeld, it cannot 
auction saie held by the District Agricultural Association at Dharwar and Gadag. 
t. It which American cotton is grown . — Generally American cotton is soivn in black soils and 

1 molding is usually under cotton cultivation. During tho last ton years on this sido 
° “oi^dering Mysore State talukas, American cotton is also grown in rod loam or light 

sou. IhM variety is called mimgari. It requires to be sotm in the early part of June and commences to 
yield cotton from November onwards. 


fu / 1 z. Comparative returns. — The average yield of Dharwar-Amcrloan cotton on this sido of 
e a It .a is wenty or twenty- two maunds per acre when there is a bumper crop and fifteen to eighteen 
^ ®|^oere is an average crop, ^o profit differs according to tho working faeiiitics each ngrioul- 
*1 clasps of agriculturists, viz., actual tillers of land and those who get their lands 

irough labourers. The profit with the former sort of people is much higher than the latter. No 
oioT,i„ ® sp® cotton IS gro'TO on this side, and so I camiot give any comparison. Tho only rfcs/iz long 
tVii^ on here is kumpta and Broach. The yield of American cotton is a littlo greater than kumpta, but 

diseases particularly to "red leaves and black pigment.” ' When 
E ' ^ g6t diseased, the whole crop withers and takes a long time to regain its usual vigour and yield. 

^ Ti®ld also IS affected very seriously. As compared with other crops, the money value of the 
•milooo ^ apparently higher, but in reality it can bo said to be equal to food-stulls grown, viz.', juar, wheat, 

f’li ? ®dd other things got out of these crops. On 

i’ f , 5? ^ ®^0P® which every agriculturist will have to make' botli for proper cultivation 

nif,. 7 -noio ° er food-grams and cereals required for their living and that of cattle, cotton is grown every 
y ar and it is not possible and also inadvisable to grow it oftener, viz., year after year. 
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1924. (26) SnitahaUies of existiag varieties,— I think that the right type of exotio cotton has been 
introduced hero. The quality and quantity may be improved by introducing new and pure seeds. The 
American seed if imported from America does not yield n grood crop in the first year, but after one or two 
years’ acclimatization in this roil the yield wili be superior. This should be done on Government farms or 
a premium should bo given to those who grow new seeds in the first-two years and their cotton should bo 
purchased by Government and utihaed for seed purposes. Please see also my answer to question 16 
(paragraph 1017). 

The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur Venkatesh Shbiiiiwas Natk called and examined. 

1925. (President.) I have an agricultural farm of my own. I have experimented only with Dharwar- 
Amcrican, Inmpla and hmpta cross, the seed of which was supplied by the Agricultural Department. It 
is very difficult to get pure seed. We sell all our cotton and so have to purchase fresh seed every year. 
Dhanvnr-American is deteriorating. It does not grow as well as it used to do ten or fifteen years before. 
It suffers from red leaf blight. Except that it is mixed, humpla has not deteriorated. I have noticed a 
good deal of mixture in hnmptas, which is due to the ginning. I have only had experience of hmpta cross 
for the last two years. The yield is a little hotter than that of ordinary kmnptas. I do not know about the 
staple, but it is considered good. The average outturn is fifteen maunds of twenty-eight pounds to the acre. 

1926. As to seed distribution, my idea is that in the first place. Government or an association should 
supply large quantities' of seed to selected growers and that the cotton produced from it should be separately 
ginned which would increase the quantity of pure seed. Government should import good seed and it should 
bo acclimatised at least for one or two years before it is given out to the cultivators. 'We find that American 
seed when it goes out at once to the cultivator, does not grow so well. 

1927. Tlie mixture grown here consists of only two varieties, hmpta and Dharwar- American. The seeds 
arc indiscriminately mixed. About 75 per cent, is hmptas and about 25 per cent. Dharwar- American. Eanne- 
bonur is in the southern part of the district on the borders of Mysore and Jladras ; it is eighty miles from hero. 
My suggestion is to have seed farms controlled by Government. Tlie cotton that is grown by certain selected 
growers should bo purchased either by Government or by an association and after seed has been selected from 
it, it should again bo distributed. E it is left to the people to get the cotton ginned, then it will deteriorate. 
They do not get it ginngd carefully and the seeds get mixed. 

- 1928. '{Mr. Wadia.) The Agricultural Department give out very little seed compared with the wants 

of the agriculturist. They give out seed of Cambodia, Broach', hmpta, Dharwar-Amerioan and humpta 
cross but the agriculturists want largo quantities of seed and it is not stored in different places. It is only 
those who' know about thd Department and "the farm, who apply for seed and get a very small quantity for 
themselves. The agriculturists in the mass do not get good seed as they depend entirely upon local seed 
owners and ginnors, E you ask the Agricultural Department for seed for fifteen acres, all you get is seed for 
one or two acres. 

1929. Inferior cotton is brought in from Khandesh, Sholapur and other places and is intentionally mixed 
with the local cotton. Short staple cotton should not be booked to these places in the south where it is not 
actually consumed. The Eailways should be asked to stop hooking e-xcept to Bombay or to a mill. E cotton 
is imported by mill o'wners, there should bo a guarantee that the cotton is taken direct to the mill and not 
brought to the market. There are only two mills in this district, one at Hubli and the other at Gadag. I 
think that the ginners mix cotton at the time of ginning and thus the cultivators get mixed seed and produce 
a mixed crop and that is why the crop is deteriorating. 

1930. Tlicre arc a great many abuses in the weighment of kapas. The agriculturist suffers from this 
particularly in regard to the allowancefortarewhioh varies from fourteen to thirty pounds. E there is slight 
rainfall, the rate for tare is increased at once. The rate is settled by the dalals in consultation with the largo 
purchasers. I suggest the establishment of an institution for weighment, if that is possible. Of course I would 
suggest central markets in big places throughout the district, but there are poor agriculturists who cannot 
bring their cotton to such markets. E a weighing institution were introduced at ialuka headquarters, 
railway stations or places where there are ginning factories, ifc would bo of great assistance. It is not 
possible to establish markets at every place. The ginning compound is something like a market. The 
cultivators bring their cotton to the coupound but there Is only one piurohaser who buys it. The middle men 
who go to viUages and weigh the cotton by hand, can deceive the agriculturists to a great extent. 

1931. (Mr. Hodghinson.) Cotton is not grown on this side imder irrigation. Sometimes cotton is sown 
under wells but it is not a. paying proposition as the yield is not commensurate with the expenses. The 
wells are very deep and the lift is very high, sometimes ns much as 100 or 150 feet. 

1932. (itfr. Eoherts.) The cotton grown round Eanebennur is hmpta and Dharwar-American. The 
proportions are abont,hatf and half. Kumpta yields a little less ; it is not so susceptible to disease and can bo 
grown on an inferior soil. Dharwar-Amerioan requires a light soil ; it yields about two maimds an acre more 
than hmpta but is more susceptible to disease. Kumpta only requires two pickings whereas Dharwar-American 
requires tlwee to four. I tliink both suffer if the rain is heavy, but I think that hmpta can stand a little 

: drought. As to whether Dharwar-Amerioan plants vary, a lot depends upon the soil. Almost all the plants 
are the same in a season of disease. Of course plants on the border of the field are worse than the plants 
inside the field. , 

1933. The 'Agricultural Department only supplies seed in my tract to those who apply. They have no 
dop6t. The humpta cross was only introduced to the few agriculturists, who come into headquarters. There 
is no regular organization for supplying seed . I think that is necessary. There is no farm in my tract. In 
the neighbouring taluha, there is a vernacular agricultural school where fifteen acres are cultivated, but it is 
simply meant for teaching. It does not introduce seeds or do anything of that kind. ,A farm in my tract is 
necessary, as the climatic conditions in the southern side of the district differ from those in the north. Wo got 
drought in August and September which is peculiar to that tract. Wo sometimes get late rains which make ' 
the yield much hater than you have got here. This year we had rain in January and the cotton will go on 
yielding a month later than round Dharwar, 

1934. I have no objection to an allowance for tare, but I object .to the variations in it. E there is a 
slight rainfall, a much greater allowance for taro is at once made. It entirely depends on the dataU, and 
ns the cultivators are poor people, they cannot take their cotton back but are entirely at the mercy of 
the dalals in the matter. 
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Exaotned at Dhabwab, Pebktjaby 18th, 1918. 
Wriltcn statement. 

I. — AQnicr[ii,TTrBAi. Estebience. 


1935. (2) Varieties. — No desld 
Bijnpiir under jari. 


(а) ** Destii ” short staple cotton. 

short-staple cotton grown in tho Kamatak except a small area in 

(б) “ DesM ” long staple cotton. 


1930. (10) Experience. — I liavo been stationed in Dliarw.ar since 1912, and haTc been in actual 'touch 
with oultivator.s o£ Dh.arw.ar, Bijapur and Belgaum for tho past five years. 

1937. (11) Varieties. — Knmpta and Broach are tho only desM long-staplo cottons cultivated in the 

Karnatak. Knmpta has an aggregate .area of about one million acres in the three districts. Broach is a 
recent introduction by the Agricultural Department, It is grovTi in the tr.ansition tr.act receiving c.arly 
rains on an are, a of about 2,000 acres. ^ “ 

1938. (12) Size oE holdings. — Tlic avcr.age size of the holding in which cotton is grorvn is twenty acres 
of which eight are under cotton. 

1939. (13) Yields and profits and comparative retnrns.-^Tho .average jdeld of_ cotton is .350 lbs. 
ot hapas per acre for all varieties cultivated in the tract. This fetches about Bs. 37 in tho c.aso of Ixmpia 
and Dharwfir- American (exotic) and Es. 45 in the case of Broach. The average yield .and value of oUier crops 


afo as under : — 


Jxiar . — Seven hundred lbs. of grain and 1,G00 lbs. l:adbi, value Es. 30. 

Wheat. — Three hundred lbs. of gr.ain .and 600 lbs. of chaff, v.aluo Es. 20. 

1940. (14) Rotations and manures. — ^The following rotations are common in tho cotton growing parts — 


(1) Cotton, jmr two-year rotation. 

(2) Cotton, wheat, jiiar three-year rotation. 

(2) Farmyard manure is generally applied to the land once in the rotation to the fuar crop. Tlie 
quantity given is about five carts equal to 2J tons. No other manures is in use for dry crops. Cotton thus iS 
generally made to take tho advantage of the residual manure. Few cultivators however grow cotton 
witliout any rotation. Tliey think it necessary to manure their land every year for cotton. 

1941. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area,— Tlie following would affect tho increase in tho 
area of desld long-staple cotton : — 

(i) Necessity of growing a crop for food and fodder. Jnar is tho staple food of tho cultivators, whoso 
cattle are also fed almost entirely on its stalks. Many cultivators especially in tho villages' 
pay the wages of the workmen in juar grain. It is for these reasons that cultivators find it 
necessary to grow jnar on large areas. 

(ii) notation. — Cotton is not grown continuously on the same land. Cultivators think that the yield 
suffers much if cotton follows cotton. Dharwar- American cotton, however, is grown by some 
cultivators^ without any rotation. 

(iii) Season. — ^The season .also plays an important part in limiting the area under cotton. The sowing 
rains sometimes fail or pour on continuously. In such years, tho area under cotton falls consi- 
derably. 

(2) Cotton is ready for picking in February and goes on bearing till the' end of April. Anti-monsoon 
showers arc not uncommon in tho whole of the Karnatak during this period. As these showers generally 
damtigc the open bolls in the field, all cultivators become .anxious to pick them ns soon ns there are signs of 
rain and this causes difficulties in the supply of labour. If tho area under cotton incre.ases, there is more fc.ar 
of tho crop being spoiled On larger areas. 

1942. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — ^Eight v.arieties of deshi long-staplo cotton are being 
pushed in the right districts. Tho varieties, however, are not tho best. Better types can bo introduced and 
work in this connexion is in progress on the Government farms. 

1943. (17) Trevention o! mixing oE different varieties. — ^The mixing of deshi long-staple, cotton 
with o.votio cotton in the field can bo easily prevented by sowing only tho he.avy seeds of deshi cotton that 
sink in water. Water not only separ.atos all seeds of exotic cotton but holds light seeds of deshi cotton which 
are useless for sowing. The method, therefore, has a double adv.antago of separating pure and good seeds. 
Deliberate mixing seems to be done by tho merchants in the factory and nothing but legislation ean prevent 
tilts. 


1944. (18) Uses o£ seed and seed selection. — Cotton seed is used in feeding, cattle. ' It is not put 
to any other uses. Some twenty years ago cultivators were generally keeping ka^s from tho first picking 
and getting seed by ginning it on the foot roller or hand-gin. Very few cultivators now follow this practice. 
The dalals or gin-owners select some docras of good kapas at the time of ginning and keep tho seed 
separate. This is sold to cultivators for sowing at higher rate than the bazaar-seed and tnany buy it as 
good seed. No selection as such is practiced by cultivators in general. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

1945. (28) Impoitailon of seeds. — Cotton varieties imported from Egypt and America do not thrive for 
some jaxirs. Some cottons produce almost nothing in tho first year of their trial. AH foreign varieties, 
therefore, stand in need of aeclimatization. Tho latter, however, is not easy to accomplish especially when 
the seed wo import is irnpuro producing a nmnber of types in the field. The acclimatized cottons aro,'no 
doubt, in danger of deterioration chiefly by natural crossing. And, if this'is prevented, they will ma'mtain 
their characters for any length of time. Under those circumstances, it is desirable to roly on seed groivn 
in India. 

^ 1946. Best organization for handling cotton in the Karnatak. — Conditions in tho lOirnatak scorn to favour- 

ing staple cottons, hhort-staple desld forms which ate gaining ground in tho other parts of tho Presidency 
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oniiiiot 1)0 groOTiiierc a? the climate does not suit them. As regards staple wo have two ljT)os (1) long-staple, 
and (2) short-staple in the local dcs/ii cotton {kumpta). Tlio short-staple typo gins slightly better than the 
long-staple but it being less drought resistant cannot coinijcto with the long-stopio type. This indicates 
that staple claims a prominent place in all considerations of improvement in cotton. By selection we are in 
• possession of three strains which arc superior to the ordinary local cotton in all characters. They yield better, 
gin higher and possess longer-staple. The seed of these is being distributed in the right tracts. Still .better 
tj-pes, however, can bo x)roduced by selection and crossing and the work is in progress on the Govemmeut 
Famr at Dhanvar and Gadag. 

(2) It is necessary to have one seed farm for every district. The area of the seed farm should bo about 
100 aoies of wlu'oh fifty shoxdd bo under the improved cotton every year. One superintendent with the 
assistance of a graduato fieldmamand clerk should bo able to manage the farm. The seed jjroduced on the farm 
shoiUd be distributed to a number of 'reliable cultivators of one or two adjoining villages in tlio neighbourhood 
of the farm. The cultivators soleotcd should grow only_thc improved cotton and no other variety on their 
fields . Their kapas should bo co lleoted and ginned on the departmental factory erected in the village 
for the puri)osc. Tlio farm ba pas should also bo ginned in this factory. Tlie ginning and the distribution 
work should bo especially given to the graduate fieldman attached to the seed farm. The services of a fitter 
and a clerk will be necessary during the ginning season. By this arrangement it will be possible to produce 
300,000 lbs. of pure seed of the improved cotton. This quantity should bo handed over to the District Staff 
every 3’ear. The Idttcr should distribute the same to a number of co-operative seed societies, who would 
multiply it in the same waj' ns the seed farm. In the absence of seed societies, the principle of distributing 
the seed to all the cultivators of as many villages as possible, should bo adopted. The villagers in this case 
should bo advised to sell their Lapas in co-operation by inviting a number of buj'crs. This sj-stem 'is likely 
to give the growers all the benefits of growing an improved cotton. When the kapas is sold the buyer or buyers 
slnmld bo requested to make arrangements for ginning the kapas separate and selling the seed to-tlie depot. 
Tliis seed should bo of use for general distribution in the tract. 

^ (3) The co-operative sale societies which are just started in this part can arrange to collect a largo quantity 
of improved cotton. But if the buyens do not care for improvements, the societies can do nothing for the 
growers. It is, therefore, ncce'^sary to request tho mills which use the long-staple cotton to send their 
agents for purchasing tho cotton direct for their use. 

Mr. G. L. Kottur called and examined. 

1917. {President.) I am a B. Ag., of Poona. I'toolcmy degree in 1D09. 1 worked in tlio Agrioultural 
Department first as a Cotton Fieldman and then as a Cotton Supervisor. I am now getting Rs. 100 per men- 
sem. Tho districts of which I am in charge arc Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur. In these three districts 
kiimpla and Dhnnvar-Amerioan arc groira. Tho two varieties are grown together in the cultivators’ fields 
in some taluks such as Ranebennur and Gadag. I am in charge of tho cotton farms in Dharwar and Gadag 
and do no other work but cotton. Kumpta has been kept pretty pure. Dharwar-Amcrican is showing signs 
of admi.vtui-o._ 

1948. In order to prevent mixing, I have suggested in my wTitton evidence that cultivators should sow 
only such seeds ns sink in water. This is based on my o.xpcricnco. It is being recommended to cultivators 
now and some of tiiem have taken it up. Kumpta contains two kinds of seeds, light and heavy. The light 

.. seeds have a low germinating percentage so, in order to get a hotter stand, 1 tried to separate out all the heavy 
seeds and by sowing them we have got a liigbcr germinating percentage and also better j'ield. That method 
also removes Dhanvar- American seeds, it there is any mixture. They all float as they are lighter than kumpta. 
This method will safeguard kumpta. I have not yet devised any method of separating out good Dharwar- 
Amerioan seed. In Hungimd Taluka in the Bijapur district, tho cultivators pm-posoly mix kumpta with 
Dhanvar-American in order to ensure themselves against the failure of Dhanvar- American which is precarious 
on account of red leaf blight. 

1949. Wo are working on tho selection of pure varieties and cross fertilization. Tlie typos in the ordinary 
cotton have been studied and tho best ones have been .separated and are being maintained pure. We have 
got by selection three strains which give a higher yield and a bet ter guming percentage and are longer in staple 
than the ordinary varieties. One is kumpta, one Dlmnvar-A mcrioan and the third acclimatised Broach. 
There should bo at least one seed farm in each district so that w'c can keep up tho pure strain. 

1950. (Mr. Poberts.) Tho acreage luider kumpta varies between one million and one and a half million 
acres. Tiio quality is not uniform and there is much variation. Kumpta grown m tho Bijapur district is 
valued as “ Westerns.” Tlie staple is very irregular and short and it is getting towards that of “ Westerns.” 
Botanically they are the same variety. Tho best kumpta is grorvn round about Dharwar and Hubli and also 
in Sangli and Bankapur. Baiihangoi in tho Belgaum district is also famous for long staple. The cotton is 
a mixture of two types. One is an erect typo and another is bushy t3q)0. Tho erect typo bears only fruiting 
branches whilst tho bushy type has a lot of vegetative branches. We get tho best cotton on the erect plants! 
In Bijapur, tho bushy tj’pc predominates. It j-iclds best in wetter seasons and is loss drought resistant. Tho 
erect type in general has a lower ginning porcent.age but the selected strain has a higher percentage. The 
erect typo would bo more suitable for tho drier tracts and tho bushy for the wetter. 

1951. Dharwar is^tho only place whore sol eotion work is being done on kumpta. I onoo tried the Nandyal 
selection No. 2, but it w'as not equal to our selected kumpta. It was only equal to ordinary kumpta and so 
we rejected it. I think the cotton selootod at Dharwa r would bo suitable for Bijapur. For the past two years 
wo have been distributing our improvecTBelectod seed at Bijapm: and it is doing well. There is a great demand 
for this seed and this shows that it- is suitable. We have got about G,000 acres under selected kumpta. It 
is in Dhanvar and Bijapur and there is none in Belgaum. I think that the work at Dharwar would bo appli- 
cable to Bijapur and Belgaum. Wo have selected a type that will combine tho best qualities of both the bushy 
and tho erect tyi)ef. 

1952. Tho area midor Dharwar-American in 1915-lG was 200,000 acres in Dhanvar and 10,000 acres in 
Bijapur, These figures are based on the village registers in which tho statistics are kept separate. I collected 
them myself. There has been a large increase under Dharwar-American since 1915-16. Taking four acres 
to the bale on an avo rage, the outturn would come to about 60,000 bales. Tho area under Cambodia is 4,000 
acres in the Dharwar and Bijapur districts together and that under Broach is about 2,000 acres. The ginning 
percentage of Broach is 32 and that of Dharwar-Amcrican 29. Kumpta has a ginning percentage of 25. These 
are the figures for tho ordinary cultivator’s crop. Tho selected kumpta gives as much as 23 per cent, whilst 
selected Dharu'ar-Amerioan gives 3.3. 
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1953. •Selected' faimjJte and the selected Dhanvar-Amcrioan liavo been given comiiarative trials on 
the farm at Dharwar and Gadag. The cultivators have also grorm them but I do not know the figures. 
The selected strains are jdelding better than the local cotton. I have been testing them for the past four 
years on a field scale on the farm. 

1954. As regards crossing, a large number of crosses were made rvith many of the Indian cottons in Sir. 

Fletcher’s time but many of them were rejected. When I came, there were feiv crosses ; most of them were 
crosses between kumpla and gogbari and one of these was promising. It was better both in point of staple 
and ginning outturn. I made fresh crosses between kinnpla and goghari in order to study the subject and I 
found that goghari was best suited for crossing with htmpla. The cross had a higher giiming outturn and a 
better staple. A cross was made between kumpta and Broach but that proved disappointing, as wo lost the 
higher ginning percentage of the Broach cotton. It did not appear oven in the second generation. We are 
not giving out any crosses between goghari and kumpta. Wo aro giving out kumpta seloelion No. 1 and 
also the kumpta cross wh'ch is kumpta crossed with kumpta. The kumpta cross is just like Broach with a 
higher ginning percentage and a better staple. I think it is Broach. Tlio • selection No. I which is 

being given out is loiown as Dharwar No. 1. I do not think that it c'an still bo improved. Of the kumpta 
cross wo have distributed only 3,000 lbs. of seed which will grow about 300 acres. It is expected to 
replace Broach in the tracts m which Broach is at present being grown. This cross is earlier than Broach, 
and so it is less risky than Broach. This year wo had not sulficicnt seed ; if wo can multi jily the seed, there 
will be more and more prospect for it in the Broach tract. My estimate is that it wilt cover about 20,000 
acres. The kumpta selection should eventually cover the whole of the kumpta area, i.c., about 1,000,000 
acres. The area at present under it is about 0,000 acres. We have been giving out seed in Dharwar and 
Bij'apur for the past two years. This is the second year. AVo aro not doing mucli crossing work at present. 

1955. There aro two types in Dharwar-American, viz.. New Orleans and Ujjland. They were grown 
separately and it was found that the Upland type was better than the New Orleans in ginning outturn, in 
staple and in point of resistance to red loaf blight, which is a very serious matter here. The Upland tjrpo 
is very hairy while,tho Now Orleans types is glabrous. AVo arc going for a rough leafed Upland typo with a 
high giiming percentage. Cook and Peary uhich arc both rough leaved Upland typos wore recently imported. 
AVe have found that improved Peary has gone down in staiilo but that Cook has kept its staple but it is a 
very poor yielder. The present policy here is to push selected kumpta and selected Dharwar-American. 
These aro the two big things we have in hand hero. 

195C. (ilfr. Wadia.) Deliberate mixing is done in most of the ginning factories, I have seen it myself. 
Nothing but legislation could prevent it. Dharwar-American and kumpta arc mixed. Cambodia is also mixed 
with Dhanvar-Amorican or kumpta, to give the nrixturo a good colour. Tho mixing is done before ginnmg. 
Yellow strained kapas and laipas in which soil has been mixed arc all mixed with other kapa3 of tho same 
variety. The licensing of ginnmg factories is necessary. It is believed that in Dharwar cotton waste and 
cotton fly arc imported to bo mixed with saw ginned cotton. People are not allowed indho ginning and jiress- 
ing factories to see things of that kind. I would suggest that tho import of cotton fly should bo prohibited 
and also the import of iMpas by rail. My idea is that tho ivholo of (ho seed distribution throughout tho dis- 
trict should be controlled so that no ginneries can sell their seed to tho cultivators. To make sure that the 
seed given out is pure, we should require to establish our own ginneries on tho farm and in tho villages in 
which we distribute tho seed. Purity of tho crop in tho field is also an important thing. Ji’er that you must 
control the seed distribution entirely. I put in a report of spinning tests at Gokak mills. I liavo just given 
out 10,000 lbs. of seed to tho cultivators which will bo enough for sowing SOO acres. 

I 

r Ankesube. 

Report hy the Manager, Gokak Mills, on kumpta selection suju’licd hy the Agricultural Department. 

The cotton was considerably superior to any of tho kumpta cottons ns supplied cither direct by tho ryots 
or which we have obtained from tho near markets. It is bright, clean, long in staple and imiforni and of 
middling strength. From it W'e spun three coimts, viz. : — ^203, 30s, 40s. Tlio yarn ran smoothly and demanded 
very httlo attention from tho work people and wo would no doubt have received better results had wo had 
sufficient cotton to make it worth our while to alter our machinery, so that it should bo spun into yarn under 
the best conditions, Tho loss percentage in tho blow room amounted to eight per cent. 

Tho yarn gave tho follotvhig tests . — 


Counts, 

f 

Actual average cojint. 

Actual average strength. 




lbs. 

40s. 


38-4. 

34 J. 

SOs 


30-3. 

40^. 

20.S. 


19-6. 

82i. 


Against this we give you tho result of 203 spun from kumpta and other cotton from tho places named 


Name. 

Blow room 
‘ loss. 

Average 

count. 

Strength. 

' 








per cent. 


lbs. 

Kudohi . 








9J 

20-4 

594 

Hubli . 


• • • 






10 

19-G 

G5*' 

Athni . 


• • • 






11 

20G 

594 

Shedbal 








10^ 

20-G 

694 

Jamkbandi 


• • • 






12“ 

' 19-6 

G2' 

Jlndholo 


• • • 






* 14 

19G 

G9 

Begalkot 


• • • 






14 

20-1 

GO 

Bijapui 


• • • 






134 

19-G 

GS 

Sangali . 

' 







13| 

20-2 

G5 


The cotton you supplied is bettqr than the Cambodia we have seen this year and fully Es. 20 per khandi 
better than kumptas from the surroimding districts. We send^ou a sample Knot of 203 spim from Dharwar 
selected and ordinary kumptas. 
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Mr. SHANKARAPPA KURLI, Landowner and Ginning Factory Owner, Garag, Dharwar District. 

Examined at Dharwar, Febreae-st 18th/ 1018. 

Writlm stalcmeiit. 

I. — ^Agriculthrae Experience. ■ 

(i) “ DesM ” lontf staple cotton, 

1957. (10) Experience. — I have hccn stationed in the Kamntak and in the cotton growing districts 
of Dharwar and Belgaum for about twenty years. I am a land-owner in both the districts, dealing in cotton 
industry, as ginning, etc. I have hccn actually in touch with the cultivators arid merchants dealing in cotton. 

1938. (11) Varieties. — ^Thero are three varieties of deshi long staple cotton, namely, (o) kumpta, (6) 
Broach, (c) kumpta crois. 

(a) Kumpta is gro^vn on a largo scale. 

(&) Broach has been newly introduced and is grown only in few parts of Dharwar and Bankapur lalukas 
and also in Savanar State. 

■ (c) Kumpta cross has also been latclj’ jiroduccd and is grown in limited areas as it is yet under experi- 

ment. 

1059. (12) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings is forty to fifty acres but generally holdings 
differ in different tracts. Eccontly the proportion of cotton is halt to half and oven more on account of high 
priocs- 

19C0. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — ^Thc average yields and profits per acre are as 
follows : — 

lbs. lbs. Es. 

(fi) Kumpta 360 to 400 30 

(i) Broach ............ 400 to 600 40 

(c) Kumpta cross 370 to 420 33 

Bcocntly cotton growing has been more paying than .any other dry crops. I cannot compare long staple 
cotton with short staple as I Itnow notlung about it. Exotic cottons, namely, Dharwar-American and Cam- 
bodia, are more paying than deshi long staple cotton. 

lOGI. (14) Rotations and manures. — Juar, cotton or wheat or gram and cotton are rotation crops. 
Tn most parts of the districts no manures are given, but previous to cotton, for the rotation crops, farm-yard 
manure is generally^ put. , 

1902. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — In the western parts of the Dliarwar and Belgaum 
Districts, climatic conditions aro not favourable for cotton crops. In some parts of both districts, where 
tobacco, ohillics and groundnjjts aro giou-n largely ns dry crops, these Sre grown in preference to cotton though 
'other conditions aro suitablo^to cotton. A very few intelligent cultivators follow systematic rotation and 
grow various crops in limited areas. Recently, however, tin number of such cultivators in decreasing owing 
to the enormous prices of cotton. ^ 

(2) The only necessity of labour-supply will occur at the time of picking. If any new measures 
arc adopted at the time of pioldng it wHl be more helpful to the ryots, for picking of cotton alone costs not 
less than one-sixth of the gross outturn. 

1963. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — Broach cotton and kumpta cross aro already introduced 
by the Agricultural Department but on a small scale. There is yet more scope for these varieties. 

1904. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — To prevent the mixing of seeds in fields, 
seed depots should be introduced on a large scale and also seed distribution. To prevent the mixing in the 
factory, there is a greater ncces-ity for buyers of pure cotton to I)ay the proper price for long staple cotton. 
In my opinion, unless some millorvncrs or a good buying agency comes forward to offer proper prices for pure 
cotton, the mixing carmot bo stopped. If the above measures aro adopted, it will be stopped of its own 
accord. 

1905. (18) Dses of seed and'seed selection, — Cotton seed is used for feeding the cattle and is exported 
for oil. No selection is made for sowing. Very few ryots hand-gin for sowing-seed. 

(c) Exotic cotton. - . 

1960. (21) Varieties. — ^Dharwar-Amcric.an and Cambodia are grow in some parts of the Dharwar 
and Belgaum Districts. 

1907. (23) Comparative returns,— The yield of these varieties is as follows 

lbs. Es. 


Dharwar-Aineiican ... i ....... . 300 35 

Cambodia 300 40 


(2) These v.ariotics aro more profitable than other dry crops and also more than deshi long staple cotton. 

1968. (24) Rotations and manures. — The same rotation crops are grown as in ricskt long staple cotton 
but in a verj' few tracts, some cultivators grow Dharw'ar- American cotton without any rotation for long period 
of ten to fifteen years, giving farm-yard manure occasionally. 

1969. (26) Suitability of existing varieties.— Cambodia has scope for growing on a large so.ale if it 
proves successful to the soil. 

1970. (28) Importation of seed.— Bcrsonally I do not .think that there is necessity of importing exotic 
cotton seeds every year. Tiicrc are no results to show that oiir exotic cptton> t'f?., Dharwar-American, 
has deteriorated witliin the past forty years or so. 

L 3 
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' 1071 ffcHcrn?— Inmglnd foiiotothattIioApricHl(nrnlDepnrlint,.iit1insl>ron tryiiip lo iim] onl bctler 
suited coiton to our districts nnd has Ijocn micccasful in'sliowing timt Broiveii enn Ee inlrodurwl jri some parts 
mid Cambodia in otliers, but I ropret to note tbnt these varieties liavo not found their places to sneh an 
evtent as fbej- might be oivitig to n-ant of expert people irorhing at it. IVi-fOiiaKy I believe, tintd the 
cultivators come fonvard nnd look to their own bcncrita, (he Government slionld try to increase tlic pre-ient 
staff nnd introduce thc.so cottons in right (rncls, by eondiictiiip' cxporimciita m vanmw reiitrfs mid by 
opening seed dopdts nnd seed farms where sueecssful. One or two experimeiitH will not .Mimee. J’.nin nnd 
climatic conditions so differ that 1 recommend mimerou.s trials in different plnec.s in finding out the right 
tract auitnblo to these cottons. When the Dop.srtment micceeds in findinp out thc^e suitnble Irm ts, the 
question of distribiitinp seeds may ho taken up by AgricuUural Associations nnd co-operative fouetie? 
assisted bj‘ Government. 


. II.— CO.SDIKRCIAr. Asitct. 

1072. (30) Local trndo cnsloms. — In tho Knmntak-. at Hiibli nnd Gndap, there are impertan* cotton 
markets of long Rtniiding. Now n nninhcr of pinninp nnd pressinp factories are put up ns the eullivation 
of cotton increases. Next to Hnhii nnd Gndnp there arc Rinnll cotton market places, vh., Jlsit-lloiignl. .s’aijn- 
datti, Dhnrwar, Athnni, Nnrgund nnd .‘<avnniir. llesidc.s thc«e there nrc many small places. Tiiere are many 
(Mall (commission npents). at these places, throiiph whom cotton lran»aetions are made. The )ln!at tries to 
collect as much cotton and Nijkis ns possitile from cuntomitra whether they may bo ciiKivnIors or petty 
merchants. Thc.se do/oD advance money to petty mcrchantn nnd to ryots for britiginp eotlon to their shop-. 
By Eclling IniHts and cotton, the thh! pets some commission both from buyer nnd rellcr. The buyer pays 
Re. 1-4-0 per luig of ],:il-l lbs. Tho seller also pays 12 annas for the same qimnlity, Bciiide-. this the linlat 
gobs eonimissions known ns chnir;/, Immali, etc. 

(2) Tho petty merchants pnrelmse l.tijtn.t throuph ryots, pin it nnd sell the eotlon Ihnmpli thc.'e ihihtlf. 
By doinp this, they Ret more profit than liv sclHnp Inji'i.*. If (he eiillivalor and jietly Jiu reliant nidi to >rll 
(heir Btuff, they first have to liny /nrdoii.s (gunnies) to pack it. The weight of a piinny Imp when fill, d weiahs 
from twelve (o fifteen maniids (ono innimd equal to 28 lbs.), and wlien fillrd with rollon it ueiphl-' six to rigbt 
lbs. It is customary among dofnfs that, when Belling (ho /.npos or cotton to the buyer, they lUduet tmirleen 
lbs. and cloven lbs. respectively out of the pro«s weight of eneh fnrilnit. The ueiglit of a f-'isdon v.aries 
according to tho wet or dry climate of the day. The dishtef ion of the weight of Iho (ordor* i^ M illed hy the 
chief buyers and the chief ibilali on personal di“eu«sion. Thepr.ain in weiglit of the Mri.'im, ‘.ample, rte., goes 
to the buyer nnd to the litiVih The Iv/m nnd the cotton nrc sold in the iiinrkrl /ifcordirig to (he ruling r.vfo 
of market of tlial day on which it is sold if the customer has given perniisdnn to do so. If theqn.sntily is big 
tho customer is present there wliile striking tho hnrgnitt. If the i/afaf •,« not an linnest man, li<‘ jdnjs some 
nifsohicf, I'.e., differcnco in weight and difference in priee.«, and when it enmesoui. tinciNtomrr i.ill 
approach iiiin. The petty dealer pays some advance to ryot.s in villages, elinrgiii'g thetn a high rate of 
interests or by contract. This system is romewhat i-topjx-d uiiere co-ojicrative foeietic-- ate s'.art'sl. 
Cultivators also deceive i/ohi/s nnd petty merelmnts liy danqiing the or cotton. Eome cultixaton' and 
potty jncrehnTits bring alarpo amount ot advance money from tlnhh, promising him losell ail tlieir !li)fT to 
him. But they sell it through another <UiM, sending somebody else to sell it. .^o the ifohtl. xalio h.sd 
advanced the amount, will have to wait until he pays Ids dues or will have toj’o to rit i! wiil. Sonw few 
(ftifafs have ruined tlicmselve.s by advancing the money, 

(3) I think there i.s no other remedy for gelling pood and pure cotton than to arrange a good n liable 
buying agency for (ho proper prior for tho better quality of Iiipsis or cotton. As rotton cultivation does 
not require a largo invc.stineni of capital in the Knriinink, ns it h purely a dry crop, no enitivntor i-. generally 
in need of capital for eullivation. As Government has now taken up the auction rale of Aopos — Broach .and 
kmnpla cross — full prices nrc realised from uierchaiitB. 


Mr, SnANKAnarrA Kvr.J.J caVcil nnd examined. 

197.3. {President,) I am a Inndonrier nnd also omi a ginning factory. I pro"’ limptet, himi'ta cro.'s 
and Broach on my land but not American. I keep iny kvmpin pure. I get my seed ti-om tbe Agricidlural 
Department I think himplri cross has mnintnined il.s standard pretty well. There is not much vnri.alion. 
There is no Dhnrwar jyieric.'in on tliis side. TtisnliI-ii)n 7 ito. I am a resident of Garnp. a vill.agcnearDharnnr. 

1974. (jl/r. KWiu.) There i.s nothing liut Icumpla in my ueighhonrhood imd bo I gin onlv one quality 
of cotton. 1 gin on the commission system for Me.ssrs. Ralli Bros, nnd sneh big firm.s. I bnv wry Jittfo 
cotton myself. I Iinvc got eight double roller gius, 1 charge Rs. 0 for gining 48 imumds of Inpu-s of 28 lbs. 
each i.e.j 1,344 lbs. Out of 48 maiinds of hnpnSt I get thirteen maund.s of lint, so that the* ginning pcreciitagc 
is 27. Tho colour of our cotton ia very good. There arc two factories at Garag, but there is no combination. 
At Hubli, tho charge for ginning i.s Rs. 9, including pool chargc.s, per noy of 48 mntmds of h/pen”. There is 
no Dharwar-Amorican in my neighbourhood so that no mixing i.s done. At Hubli nnd Giidag, they mi.x 
Dharwar American with kntnptet and with Cambodia and also hand ginned cotton wit h maehine ginned cotton. 
All kind of kapas is throum into i t. I have heard that •• fly ’’ i.s lironght from Bonihay for mi.xing. .Such 
practices are not good for cultivation and next year tho crop Is spoiled. If purchasers give highor prices 
for tho bettor quality^, and pay very low priec-s for tho inferior quality, llien mixing will stoji nulomaticiilly. 
Millowners do not now pay more for tho better quality. They pay (ho same price for it ns they do for mixed 
cotton. There aro some firms which soil pure cotton seed n.s Messrs. Rnlli Brothers and liccrji Khotsov. 
Some merchants also sell pure cotton in tiic Hubli and. Gadag inarUets. 

1975. (ilfr. Pobcris.) On the side nil tho gins aro doublo roller gins. In my opinion, iro cannot pet a 
bette price for a, superior quality of cotton. Tho reason is ■ that the local mcrebanls' who buy ul Hubli 
andGadagget cotton waste from tho mills and mix it with cotton, pre.ss it nnd send the mixture to 
Bombay. To get rid of mixing, it is not only necessary that Government .should open seed dejifits but 
also that hotter arrangements should ho made for buying. Government or tho Millowners’ Association 
should arrange a good buying agency which should bo supervised bj' Gov'ornment. - 

197C. {Prundenl.) I simply gin on commission and give tho cotfon hack to tho person who brings it. 

when I do, 1 sell lint at Hubli. Tho seed obtained from the cotton I gin for Messrs. 
Ralh Brothers is generally sold to dealers, I do not sell the seed for them. 
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ON FEBETIARy 22 nd, 1918. 

Written statement, 

1977. Frcamlle.—1. As regards the work on the improvement of cottons, -nliich has been done In tUs 
Presidency, I attach, 'as Annoxnro I, Bulletin No. 70* of 1916 giving a short account of this ^vork in the Presi- 
dency Proper, Bulletin No. 42* of 1911 giving an account of such v ork in Sind, and a printed note vhich 
I drew up in 1911 with the object of putting before the Cotton Trade the results v hicli had been accomplished. 
If more detailed information regarding this work is required, the annual reports of all the cotton farms can 
bo supplied. For later information regarding the fate of the strains and varieties of cottons v hich n e scleclcd 
as suitable for the different tracts, I attach, as Annexure II, extracts from the last four annual reports 
of this Department, which will indicate the lines of policy pursued up to the present time. I attach, as 
Annexure III, a note drawn up .by me recently, after holding a conference of the members of this Depart- 
ment who have been working on cottons, which gives the opinions arrived at regarding the cultivation, 
manuring, rotations, and diseases of cotton in this Presidency, and indicates the advantages which we claim 
for the selected strains and varieties of cotton which we are now’ maintaining on our farms and giving out 
to cultivators. As regards the relation between the cultivation of cotton on the one hand and the cotton 
trade on the other hand, I have sent in a notef which I prepared in April and June last on the subject. This 
deals mainly with conditions in Gujarat. 

1978. Valuations of improved strains hy the cotton trade. — The annexures contain my views on almost 
all points connected with the growing and marketing of cotton, but I should like to offer a few remarks on the 
valuations of our hybrid and selected strains made bj' the Trade, and the result of the efforts which we have 
made to put out improved cottons on a largo scale with cultivators and to market them in a pure condition 
with the help of Bombaj’ Syndicatcs'oxprcssly formed for that purpose. When it is possible to grow success- 
fully a new long staple cotton in a tract which has hitherto grown a tqtally different and very short 
stapled cotton, there is comp.aratively little difficulty in getting fairly uniform trade valuations which show the 
excess value of the new cotton as compared ivitli the old one. This has been the case in Sind in comparing tho, 
values of Sind-Egyptian or Sind- American with ordinary Sindhi cotton, and in the Punjab (I understand) in 
comparing Punjab-Amorioan cotton with ordinary Punjabi cotton. Over most of the Presidency, however, 
we have hitherto found it impossible to grow profitably exotic cottons of a staple much longer than that of 
tho local cottons, and all that we can do to improve the staple is to hybridize or select Indian cottons with 
a view to produce a somewhat better and more uniform staple than th.at of the local cotton. When w o 
send samples of such improved cotton for valuation, it at once becomes clear that there is no uniform 
standard of valuation in tho Trade, and tho valuations received have been so discrepant that in some casca 
where a batch of such samples have' boon submitted for trade valuation tho sample that one firm will put 
at the head of the list is placed by another firm at the bottom of tho list. This makes it very difficult for 
us to know what the Trade want,_since the Trade do not seem to know themselves. These divergencies 
of valuation occur not only between different firms but between the relative valuations of the same finn 
in succeeding years, and there are many oases in which our staff has been unable to account for these 
changes in any way. So much for tho valuation of samples. As regards the valuation of seed cotton in 
a’jlkon a commercial scale, the Trade is apparently unable to detect any variation between tuo grades ot 
cotton unless it is verj’ marked, and is for practical purposes quite insensible to such improvement of quality 
as we are likely to be able to produce. I understand that the millowners are of opinion that the only real test 
is tho spinning test, but this cannot help tho buyer of seed cotton, and further, so mueh adulteration, mixing 
and fraud takes place with regard to cotton th.at the buyers are very sceptical regarding any alleged 
superiority about which they have no certain test at tho time. The result is that we can hardly get any 
enhanced value for seed cotton, samples of tho lint of which are year by year valued as far superior to local 
cottons. I am bound to say that the Trade is consistent in this insensibility to staple, since not only 
does it pay no more for superior staple, but it will also pay as much for cotton, the staple of which we know 
to be inferior to the local cotton. This is the case with theN. E. cotton which we distribute in Khandesh 
b ’cause it is e<arly, prolific and has a good ginning percentage. Its staple is admittedly inferior to that of tho 
ordinary Khandesh mixture, but the Trade make no reduction of price on that account ; but, on tho contrary, 
give a higher price for the clean cotton because of its brighter colour. The position then is this that tho 
cultivator knows that ho irill got no betterprice for quality, so he aims simply at quantity as denoted by tho 
largest amount of seed cotton per acre, tho full advantage of which he can secure, and as denoted by high 
ginning percentage, part of the advantage of which he can secure at any rate in some localities. 

1979. Operations of the cotton syndicate in Surat. — As regards our efforts to get over these difficulties with'' 
tiio help of cotton syndicates specially created in Bombay to assist us, I would refer first to the Syndicate 
craated in 1911 to buy our improved Sur.at cottons which had lieen valued in England ns up to Middling 
Americans. It was arranged that we should put out our seed with cultivators and that the Sj-ndicate should 
buy the produce at a five per cent, premium over local cotton. In 1912, 1,200 bales were produced from 
our seed and bought by the Syndicate at five per cent, premium and the Syndicate expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the quality of the cotton. -In 1913, 0,000 bales groum from our seed were produced. I 
am not aware how tho Syndicate disposed of all this cotton, but I understand that on April 18th tho 
Syndicate sold 1,200 bales of it by auction for an average of Rs. 349 when fine Broach was selling at 
Rs. 310. In addition to tliis, the Syndicate admitted that the ginning percentage of our cotton was one per 
cent, above that of local cotton, i.e., giving an advantage of three per cent. Thus the advantage of our 
cottons over local cottons as regards tliis deal appears to have been over thirteen per cent, and they ought 
to have made a profit under normal circumstances. Unfortunately, however, there u as a sharp fall in 
cotton prices about April 12th, and tho Syndicate lost money. The syndicate then closed operations before 
a good part of the crop had been marketed. This caused trouble and loss to the cultivators, and so the ex- 
periment came to an end with mutual dissatisfaction both to the Syndicate and to the cultivators, and the 
Syndicate declared that the cotton :was no bettor than local cotton. Since then we have put out much less 
seed with tho cultivators and only a lew hundred bales of improved cotton arc produced eveiy year near 
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it sold in England abovo Middling ,, j. , .1 u 

above Rs. 2iW per Batirlt bigber Iban local cotton ; but Ka. 12 per Aliondt is not a largo enough prcroivim 

to attract ’cultivators, and ivoaro now only marking time. ^ < , , , , ^ . 

1080. Operations of the Colton Sipulirnie tn .Si»id.— In Sind, a S.\-ndicnle was formed to buy Amcnenu 
cotton, but the supply never exceeded 050 bales, and the imlurnl rlillieulties were great and nuicli 
accentuated by the vagaries ol tile canal. Tliis exjierimcnl lias nl.so come to an end, thougli there is no doubt 
that good American cotton can bo grown in Sind. Theso Syndicates made a genuine attempt to lielp ns, 
but it is clear that tiiore is litllo prospect of sncccss from arrangemenfa of tbe nature n-hieb w adopted. 

WSi. Conditions affecting inrrc/isf in arm under eottoii.— Colton certainly p.sya lietter than otlitr dry' 
crops, and will tojornfo bad cultivation and abort rainfall better than many. Under the intiurnco of liigli 
prices, it occupies a very large proportion of tlie best lands in tbe Sontbem Mabralta Country, Kbandeaii, 
Broao’b, Surat and Abmedabad. I do not think thxt its cuftivation can exlcml intieh further in these regions 

since tile people must provide fodder for tlie cattle, and this is provulecl liy tiie alalk of the juarnwH^jrn, 
which also provide grain. In the tracts wliicli grow most cotton, (lie value of foddiw is usually higli, and tbe 
price of grain tends to go up al»o u-hen cotton is grown to excess. Tliis brings about a natural esjuilibrium. 
In Kaira, Panoh Afahals, Nnsik and .Shohipur cotton is c.xteriding nnd'will probably extend furtber, if prices 
keep higb. Poona grows very litllo ooltoii. tbougb it certainly pays better than most crops, 

1982. T/te cotton forecast. Cotton crop estimates arc prepared in tliis o/Iice. Tiny are ti.ased on — 


(1) The area under cotton reported b flic village ofliccn!. 

(2) The nnna estimate of cotton made by tbe Jfninlatdnrs. 

(.1) Tho formuho figures iiscvl in this offico from wliieli flic nnna csfimitcs are interpreted into 
so many lbs. per aero 

(2) As regards (1), tliis ofiico can only take tbe figures .supplied to it, and call attention to mistakes tliaf 
c.an bo detected. I fear that serious mistakes in the figures of iire.ss sown are often made, .and they are fome- 
times detected. Last year, for instance, a cotton nre.« in tliis I'resideney consist ing of tlinn disfriets retiirmx! 
an area of approximately 1,000,000 acres under eolloii. This was in pebniary. Wlieti the lin'd bud re<ori!s 
■for the year were rcceU'cd in tho following August, it was found that the area under cotton during the previous 
season was in reality 1,000,000 acres. This of course ."crioiisly nffeeled the estimate of cotton. 

(3) As regards (2), there is a gcnetal tendency to under-estimate, and few dl'ltiets ss ill never admit lint 
they ever obtain a crop up to the normal st.andard. .Many attemiUs have been made to remeily (bis failing, 
and I think that in some cases an iinprovemenl has hern made. 

(4) As regards (S], 1 think that (be forniuia' figures are fairly correct. The figiirM for Kh.snde.'h eotton 
has recently hoon raised. So tar ns tliis otl’ico is coneemed. the Dirertor of Agricnlture ean do little except In 
u'ork out and report tho figures stippiicd to him from the ilislrirts. He is very rcldom in a po'-ition to make 
any change himself and all Dial 1 have over felt myself prejiared to do hy svny of modification is to Kiy 
that I think that tlio figures reported for buoIi andmich tr.acts arcconsiikTably or romewhnt umler-es(imnte<i. 
Nearly Iialf the cotton reported in tho Ilomhny forecasts i.s from Native .Slates, and in their e.iso J Iiave no 
idea n.s to tho nconracy of tho figures siip[ilird or (ho methods used to eollcet them : I c.sn miggest no method of 
improving forecasts tliat will not cost money ; hut if an otfieer were npfiointoil who bad time to attend to (he 
stati-stical work, ho might obtain .'orno improvement. The Director of AgricuUnro lias loo many other 
things to do to devote adequato time to this work. 


Note on the mixing of long and short-stnjded cotton in the Iloinlra;/ Presidency. 

1983. Preamble. — (1) Tho prevalence of mixing long and sliorl-.stapled cottons in IheBnmhay Presidency 
lias for a long time past heen recognised, and the losses wliicli result llicrofrom to the inillowner.s liave beeu 
a matter of constant complaint on their past. Tho iiltimnto losse-s which must and do result from this 
ptaotico to tho cultivator have also been a subject of occasional coiiimenl on the part of observers, thougii 
tho cultivators themselves are naturally not in a position to nppreciato this danger or to take any action 
to avert it. 

J98f. //is/ory of previous legislation and discussions.—Tht, Bombny Colton Frauds Act of lS(t3 wins the 
outcome of the agitation on tho subject, and as a result of tlio action taken, in accordance uitli the provisions 
of that Act, tho Bombay Cbamhor of Commerce reported in 18ft I tliat tliorn was “ a x'cry ni.srkrd improvement 
in tho general freedom from seed and wilful ndiilteralion xvliich Imd hccoino so growing an evil prarious to 
tho passing of Ibo Act.” Tin's improvement was maintained and inorensed for some years. Subsequently, 
however, tho system of inspcotioii was found dist.sstefiil by tho cotton trade ; nnd after an agil.slion of several 
years by the Bombay C/iambor of Coraniercc, supported by tho Chambers of Coiuiucvcc at Livcrjiool and 
Manolicstcr, the Government of India directed tlio repeal of tlii.s Act. Consequently in 1SS2 an Act wn.s 
passed repealing all previous legislation on tlio subject of cotton frauds. Tho result was, a.s subsequently 
admitted by tho Liverpool Cliambcr of Commerce, “ an immediato revival of adulteration, svliicli has bocoine 
ye.ar by year more extensive, more syslcinatic and more skilfully conducted." 

(2) In 1885, the matter xvns again considered by the Bombay Govcmmcnl, nnd proposals were put forward 
by the Hon’blo Mr. H. E. M. James With a view to- 
ll) distribute pure cotton seed ; 

(2) mark each bale so as to show wiicre tho cotton was grown and pressed ; 

(3) make it penal to gin two or more vnriotie.s of cotton together or to mix x'ariolic.s ; 

(4) employ a competent staff to report raalpraotlccs,' 

After talring tlio opinion of tho various cotton interests in Bombay, it was decided not to inko action 
ot tlio natiiro suggested, on tho grounds — 

(1) that it was impossible to improve tlio staple of Indian cotton ; 

(2) that the Associations in Bombay connected with tho Cotton Trade objected to tho iuterfcrenco 

proposed ; 

. (3) that tho oxpenditiiro on staff would bo considerable. 

comment that I wish to mnko at fin's sfngo is to c.xprcss an opinion that the first mentioned 
Objection is stated m terms wUioU arc too sweeping. It is true that except in Sind and the Dham nr Dislriet 
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long-stapled exotic cottons have not been found successful ; but it has been found that by selection within 
looally-gro\vn varieties the staple can bo considerably improved ; and even if improvement in staple is not 
considered practicable in any locality, steps may be necessary to prevent a deterioration of staple, which has 
-■ actually taken place in some tracts where a short-stapled cotton has been substituted for a long-stapled one. 

(3) The matter was again encpiired into in 1006, at tlio instance of the Seoretar 3 ' of' State for India 
with a view to see whether something could not bo done to check the adulteration of Broach cotton with 
short-staple cottons. In this enquiry, the agricultural officers consulted laid stress on the fact that different 
tracts and different classes of soil in the same tract were suited to particular varieties of cotton, that a short- 
stapled eotton often paid the cultivator better than a long-stapled one, on ing to the fact that it is more prolific 
or has a higher ginning percentage, that the cultivator is usnallj' alive to his own interests in this respect and 
that it would be a mistake to coerce him to grow long-stapled cotton which might not suit the phj-sical con- 
ditions so well as a shorter staple one. It was also contended that the mixing of long and short-stapled cottons 
was one for the cotton trade to deal TOth rather than Government. In this enquiij', the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, while deploring the growing adulteration of eotton, were not prepared to make any definite proposals 
for remedial action. It was then decided that the question of mixing cotton should be left to the Cotton Trade 
to deal with. 

1985. Enquiry into the mixing of long and short-staple cotton in the Broach-Surat tract. — ^In 1908, the 
Directors of the Bombay Cotton Trades Association represented to Government that short-stapled cotton was 
being brought by rail into the Broach tract'and passed on to Bombay as Broach cotton. They also expressed 
a fear that cotton seed thus introduced might affect detrimentally the variety of cotton gronn in Ihe Broach 
District. Mr. H. R. Greaves also made representations to the same effect. A detailed enquiry into the question 
was then made by Mr. Main regarding the cotton imported into the Broach-Surat tract, both seed cotton and 
clean cotton, and the results of his enquiry are shown below. 





Statement oj Imports Eapas" ami “ Cotton • {n/o the Snrtce-hroach tract. 
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(2) Ho estimated that the short-stapled cotton imported into this tract was equal to five per cent, ot 
(ho long-.staplo cotton grown in this tract, and camo to the conclusion that though the introduction of cotton 
seed from outsido was not a dangerous factor, and that inferior seed so imported would not be likely to 
establish itself in this tract, still tho cotton, in tho form* both of );apas and lint, which was introduced was 
largely brought in for the purpose of adulterating tho local cotton and passing it off as unmixed Broach 
cotton, and that this was a legitimate source of grievance to the millou-nors, and constituted a real danger 
to tho tract, since tho good name of Broach cotton would suffer and the value of tho whole would fall ns a 
result of these malpractices. 

(3) Tho above conclusions appear to bo thoroughly justified, and though, at first sight, five per cent, 
does not appear to be a high degree of adulteration, it must bo remembered that some of the largo mills arrange 
to purchase their cottoii direct from tho cultivators and to get it pure, so that tho degree of adulteration 
ill tho residuo is higher than five per cent, and must bo so particularly at places like Palej and Miagaum where 
a largo quantity is introduced and where there are no mills. At such places, tho short-stapled cotton must 
bo introduced simplj’ for tho purpose of unloading on Bombay ns pure Broach cotton a mixture which 
contains a considerable clement of rozi and Deccan cotton Tho matter is the more serious when it is 
remembered that tho length ot staple of the locally grown cottons is Surat Jthsand Broach ^ths whiloflo 
lengths ot imported cottons aro rozi -Jths and Deccan Jths. Another pomt is that Mr. Main’s enquiry 
apparently referred only to cotton brought by rail, but a more recent enquiry has revealed the fact that 
mai/ii'o cotton (similar to Deccan cotton), grown in Kathiawar and North Gujarat is brought by sea from 
Bhavnagar to Broach for mixing with Broach cotton, so tho .percentage of short-stapled cotton introduced 
must bo larger than was estimated by Jfr. Main. 

19SG. Mixing in the Ahnadahad District . — In the Ahmadabad District (he state of affairs is somewhat 
different. Hero and in Kathiawar three distinct varieties of cotton arc gromi, viz., tiagad, lalio and mathio. 
.So far as tho Ahmadabad district is concenied, tho distribution of these three varieties is shown in tho sub- 
joined table, viz : — 


Name of tho Taluka. 

\ 

IVagnd. 

balio. 

Jfathio. 










Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Dholka . 



- 






40,120 

10,310 

... 

Dhanduka 



• 






50,000- 

33,040 

20,500 

Gogha . 










... 

400 

Sanand , 






• 



22,410 

1,530 

... 

S. Daskroi 









3,700 

0,074 


N. Daskroi 




, 


• 



222 

0,524 


Viramgam 









121,103 

... 

... 

Prantij . 






• 



150 

714 

... 

Moilasa . 

• 

• • 





• 


... 

... 

... 








Totai, 

• 

247,719 

50,003 

20,900 


It will bo noticed that xragad and Udio aro grown oxtensively, side by side. I understand that tho 
growing and import of mathio is prohibited in some of the Kathiawar States, viz., IVadliwan, 'Wankanar, 
Morvi, Lakhtar and Chudn but I believe that in other parts of Kathiawar it is extensively grown. 

tVarjad cotton is a distinct variety. It is suited to hc.avy black soils. 

Yield, Dry, 400—550 Ib.s. Irrigated 1,000—1,200 lbs. Ginning percentage 31 to 34. Staple ,Uhs length, 
strong, colour dim. 

Balio is identical with Broach deshi and is best suited to sandy loam. Yield, Dry’, 300 to 500 ]b,s. per acre. 
Yield, Irrigated, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. Ginning percentage 30 to 38, Staple -|;ths inch, strong, colour good at 
first but gets dim during monsoon. 

Mathio is identical with Khandc.'ih cotton and in Upper Gujarat is suited to red or light soils. Jlaturos 
early and so avoids risk of damage by frost. YUcld, Dry, .300 to 500 Ib.s. peraere. Gmningperccntngo35to40, 
Staple Jths to -’ths, rough white. 

(2) Apart from these distinct varieties, groivn separately, there is unfortunately a good deal of mixture 
in tho field in some locnlitic.s, viz .: — 

(а) Beef Is found considerably mixed with Jalio in the Daskroi and Dholka Taliika.s, duo to the 

fact that rozi seed cotton Is brought by cart from the Kaira District to the Ahmadabad and 
Dholka gins for mixing with tho superior cotton. 

(б) Mathio is found growing mixed with lalio in tho Dhanduka Taluka, duo to tho mixing of ."^ccd 

cotton in tho Dhaliduka and Kanpur gins. 

, 1987. Deliberate mixing oj local varieties after picking. 

(a) Bavla (iaiula Daskroi), irffffad and lalio arc intentionally mixed .at the gins, beo.au.so uogod is 
valued at ten per cent, more than lalio. The whole is then passed off as magad. .Sufficient of 
tho two varieties is ginned separately to provide pure seed. 

(5) DholL-a . — Boet seed cotton brought by cart from the Kaira District is mixed at the gins with iragati 
and lalio. Tho admixture often amounts to over twenty per cent. 

(c) Ahmadabad tho same as at Dholka. Inferior lalio cotton from Kadi and Baton is also brought 

for mixing. Cotton from Eutlam and Marwar Is also introduced for the same purpose, and it 
is stated cotton from Khandesh. 

(d) Sanand . — iragad and lalio are mixed, and cotton from Butlam sometimes added. 

VOI,. n . H 
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(e) yiramgrm.—ToTmcTly Khandesh and Marwar cotton used to he brought to mix with uagad ; 
hut the gin owners have now combined to stop this, with a view to secure a good name for 
Viramgam cotton. TVagad is grown pure and ginned pure. 

(/) Bliaviiagar. — Malliio mixed with longer stapled cottons. 

{q) Anaild and Enrotfer.— Intentional mixing of long-stapled cotton with rozi is very prevalent. 

(7i) Baiipnr.—Lah'o, uvgad and matliio are much mi.vcd in the field and are also mi.ved after piching. 

1988. Conclusions. — The conclusions to which all enquitics point arc ns follows : — 

(1) In Lower Gujarat, only one variety of cotton is grown and there is very little mixing in the field 
of distinct varieties, and little mixing in the field is likely to result from the instroduction of 
cotton seed from outside, since the long-stapled varieties there mature much later than short- 
stapled varieties which might ho introduced, the conditions are suitable to long-stapled 
varieties, and tho cultivators are careful and weed out any plants of the short-st.apicd varieties 
which’ may ho sown, when they thin out tho crop. Tho case of goghari cotton in the north of 
the Broach district is peculiar and is dealt with separately in Annexuro IV. 

(i) In tho Ahmadahad District and some of the adjacent cotton tracts of ICathiawar, three distinct 
varieties of cotton are grown side by side, viz., U'agad, lalio and malhio. These distinct varieties 
are grown on three distinct classes of soil and arc suited to the soils on which tho3' are grown, 
and could not bo grown on other kinds of soil than those on which they are at present grown 
without considerable loss to the cultivators. Where cultivators are careful, they can n'nd do 
arrange to keep the seed of these distinct varieties separate for sowing ; hut where thej- are 
careless, the seed used for the sowing is considerably mixed, and consequently a mixture of 
■ varieties occurs in the field. •" 

(.8) The mixture of staples found in tho hales of cotton coming or puqiorting to come from Lower 
Gujarat is duo almost exclusively to the importation into Gujarat of short-stapled l-apas and 
cotton from Eajputana and Central India, Khandesh, Berar and other tracts, which is deli- 
berately mixed -with long-stapled cotton of Lower Gujarat at tho gins and presses and is 
passed off on tho Bombay market ns long-stapled cotton from Lower Gujarat, 

(4) The mixture of staples in the cotton that comes or imiports to come from Upper Gujarat and 
Kathiawar is due to three causes — 

(а) To a small extent to mixture in tho fields. 

(б) To a considerable extent to tho fact that tho long and short-stapled cottons which are grown 

side by side in this tract arc deliberately mixed together at tho gins. 

(c) To a consideiable extent to tho fact that short-staple cotton from outside is imported into this 
tract and mixed at tho presses with tho long-stapled cotton grown within this tract, 

1989. Imports of short staple cotton into Gujarat and Kathiatiar. — Some idea of tho extent of tho impoit 
of short-stapled cotton into Gujarat and Kathiawar may bo gathered from tho subjoined table which shou 
for eight years tho import by rail into Gujarat and Kathiawar of cotton from the chief tracts growing short 
stapled cotton. 


Imports ly rail into Gujarat and ■Kathiawar in hales {one hale 400 ibs.) 


J'rom* 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1011-12. 




1916-10, 

Punjab 

... 

... 

— 

... 

■ 

... 

mm 

3,000 

United Provinces . . , . 

... 

1,000 


... 

3,000 

... 

2,000 

... 

Central Provinces , . , , 

11,000 

13,000 

9,000 

24,000 

8,000 

... 

3,000 

2,000 

Rnjputana and Central India 

25,000 

37,000 

57,000 

53,000 

80,000 

50,000 

33,000 

44,000 

Nizam’s Territory . , . , 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

7,000 

' 5,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Bombay 

41,000 

18,000 

11,000 

54,000 

00,000 

17,000 

23,000 

40,000 

Khandesh . . . , , 

3,000 

16,000 

0,000 

8,000 

3,000 

0,000 

14,000 

23,000 

Total , 

84,000 

87,000 

87,000 

141,000 

107,000 



119,000 


1990. The two aspects of mixing. — On previous occasions when the subject has been considered, there 
has been a tendency to confuse the questions (I) of mixed seed being sown in tho fleld~nnd (2) of subsequent 
mixing at the gins or presses of seed cotton or lint ; and this has somewhat obscured the issues. It is desirable 
to keep the agricultural aspect of the question separate from the trade aspect. 

1991. The agricultural aspect. — So far as Lower Gujarat is concerned, there is very little mixing of varie- 
ties in the field and little fear of it. Pure strains of the best character are being produced on a large scale, 
and this work can bo extended ns tho demand for such seed increases. In Upper Gujarat, the seed is in 
some cases far more mixed, and it is probable that this Department can with advantage do something to 
provide seed of pure varieties and to select rvithin these varieties strains \vith tho best characters. Tho 
fact, however, that three varieties of cotton are grown side by side and systematically mixed at the gins will 
make it diificult to keep the seed pure. So much for the agricultural aspect. 

1992. The trade aspect. — It is the trade mixing at the gins and presses that reallj* dominates the situation.* 
In Upper Gujarat, the admixture of short-stapled cotton is derived partly from within the tract and partlj- 
from outside the tract. Tho problem therefore is complicated, and it is difficult to see what steps Govern- 
ment can take to prevent the mixing of two cottons gro^vn in close proximity to each other, though perhaps 
something might be done by organising cotton-sale societies for the sale of pure cotton, provided that the culti- 
iiatois are amenable and the cotton trade will assist. In Lower Gujarat, however, tho issue is simple 
since the admixture of short-stapled cotton which now finds its way into the bales of reputed Broach and 
Surat cotton is all imported into the tract from outside ; and this import can be regulated. 
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(2) So far as I understand the matter, the objections raised in tlio past by the cotton trade to icstriotivo 
regtdatious ha\-o been based on tlio ground tliat tlio remedy aimed at by appoiatuig inspectors at all gins 
and presses was worse tlmn tbe disease, and that mixing must not bo entirely prevented since some mixing 
is (juito legitimate. I understand that tbe millowners’ iioint of view is that while it is fraudulent for a dealer 
to mix short-staided cotton u-ith (say) .Surat cotton and pass the whole off as Surat cotton, still for certain 
purposes in mills, mixing of varieties with sligl^tly different staples is' often advantageous since, ui such 
mixtures, the reffuisito strength of staple and colour can often bo obtained at a loss cost than by using any 
single variety pure. Such mi.xing would not bo practised in cases where uniformity of sta2)le is essential ; but 
is often economical whore uniformity is not essential, and the exact nature of the mixtui’es used constitutes 
a trade scorot with tiio different mills. The mills, however, want to get their cotton pure and to do their 
own mixing, and do not want to have cotton of unknown mixture palmed off on them as Surteo cotton. 
This seems to bo a very natural aspiration, and it the distinction drawn above between legitimate and 
illegitimate mi-xing bo aoceiitcd, it seems to mo that it would be possible to secure the desired result in 
Ijowcr Gujarat without any inspection irksome to the trade or any appreciable exjjcnbo to Government. 
This could bo done simply by lixing a scheduled long-stapled tract in Lower Gujarat and by proliibiting the 
import by rail or sea of cotton or fc/pas into that tract under license. iSuchlicenscs would bo issued only to 
mills wilhm the tract on a guarantee given by them to the effect that they required such cotton from outside 
the tract solely for use in their own mills. To effect this, legislation would bo necessary and the effect would 
bo that mills n-ithin the tract wliioli wanted to import by rail or hca /short-stapled cotton horn outside could 
do so under license, but dealers who wanted such cotton to adulterate the locally grown long-stapled cotton 
would not bo able to obtain it. In this wa}', such legislation would not interfere with legitimate mixing 
or with legitimate trade, but would put a stop to the fraudulent practices which now cause such losses to 
the mills and which give Indian cotton such a bad name and so to reduce its value, tio far as export abroad 
is concerned, it would irot afford a guarantee that cotton o-xported from Bombay as (sa}') Surat cotton was 
unadalteratcd, since airy amouirt of adrdteratioir might be done in Bomb(iy. Brrt it would enable any 
millowncr or export firm which bought cotton in the Surat-Broach tract to Icuow what ho was purchasing. 

I umlerstand that the present system of mixing is closely connected with the spcoiilation iii Broach cotton 
which takes place in the Bombay market. .Speculative sales of Broach cotton are made in advance of the 
ctoji in Bombay, and it maybe subscqucntlj’ found that tho crop is smaller or the price higher than was 
expected, and the sellers there, in order to meet their engagements or to cut their losses, bring outside 
cotton into the Surat-Broach tract and either mix it with local cotton or even re-book unopened bales of 
short-staple cotton to Bombay bearing tho mark of some station in tho Surat-Broach tract. Some ob- 
jections on the iiart of speculators might bo raised to legislation ■wliicb would stop this practice ; but if 
tho legislation is otherwise sound and bonorioial to legitimate trade, such objections might bo ignored, for it 
would be no loss to tho commrmity if tho present excessive speculation in cotton svcio checked. 

(2) It will bo noticed that tho proposal is to rcgulato tho movements of cotton by rail and sea into sche- 
duled tracts. I have not proposed to regulate movements by cart because this would be more difficult. It 
would, therefore, bo necessary to define tho limits of a scheduled tract so as to obviate, as far as possible, any 
ohanoo of short-stapled cotton being brought by rail to a station just outside the limit and then brought in by 
cart in largo quantities. It should not bo difficult to fix the limits so ns to prevent this ; but if it were found 
that the objects of tho legislation were being defeated in this way, tho question of regulating imports by cart 
might bo considered. 

(3) So far I have suggested the Surat-Broach tract as the only suitable locality for specification as a 
scheduled area ; it might however be found advisable to schedule another tract in Upper Gujarat, and also a 
tract in tho Southern Mnhratta Country. Tho circumstances in Upper Gujarat have already been described. 
So far as tho Southern Slahratta Country (Dharwar, Bijapur, Bclgaum) is concerned, tho two kmds of cotton 
grown there arc Icumpta -J(tlw in staple) and Dharwar-ffmcrican (JJths in staple). It is essentially a longstaple 
tract. No detailed enquiries have been made on the subject in the Souhein Mahralta Country, but the figures 
of rail-borne trade show that tu any year cotton up to tho following quantities may bo imported into this tract 
fir.: — 


From — 

Niram’s dominions 
Madras Presidonoy 
Mysore . 

Bombay . 


Bales. 

10,000 

10,000 

0,000 

4,000 


I cannot say that all this cotton is short-slai>Ied cotton brought in for purposes of adulteration, but I 
believe that a good deal of it is such ; and gentlemen closely connected with tho cotton trade in this region 
have assured mo that a considerable amount of shorl-slaiiled cotton is brought there by dealers simpily for tho 
purpose of adulterating tho long-stapled cotton, and that cotton waste is brought down from Bombay for 
tho same purpose, mixed with tho cotton and so returned to Bombaj' ns cotton. If tho cotton trade are 
disposed to accept tbe suggestions made above, any further enquiries that may be necessary can bo made. 


Annexubk I, 

Note on Improved and Exotic Cottons in the Bonibay Presidency. 

The Bomb.ay Agricultural Department has for some years past been working at tho improvement of 
cotton. The primary object of the c-xporimouts made is to obtain a variety of cotton w’hioh will give tho 
cultivators of any partioular tract a larger net profit than they obtain from the cotton which they already 
grow. This may bo done by improving cither the quantity or tho qualitja In some traets success has boon 
indicated rather in the direction of improving tho yield than in improving the quality. This has been so notably 
in IChandesh, and to soma extent in the .Southern Maliratta Country, where tho introduction of Bro.aeh 
cotton has been suocessful and has added to tho cultivators’ profit by inorcasing tho yield (both tho gross yield 
of seed cotton and tho ginning percentage of lint). It was believed, however, that in tho more "favoured part 
of the Bresidonoy, there was a good field for profitable improvement in quality ; and with this object experi- 
ments have been made with exotic cottons, and by cross fertilization and continued eelcotion of tho best 

M 2 
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indigenous cottons. The u-orkin this connection Ims now got beyond the experimental stage, nnd it only 
remains to bo seen whether the belief that there would boa good demand for long-slaplcd eotton will bo 
justified. The following results have been obtained. 

fjgypliun colton.—Ol the various kinds of Egyptian cotton tried, Mciaflifi is the only one that has given 
really good results. During recent years, samplcb of Abassi and Blclaftifv gromi in Sind have been fonvarded 
to three leading 'Alexandria brokers, who have been unanimous each year in stating that n'hile the Sind-grown 
Abnssi will not grade as Abassi, the Sind-grown Mciaffifjii&di a strong useful quality and will grade as “ fully 
good fair ” Egyptian brown. In order that it may grade as “ fully good fair ” Egyptian brown, it must 
of course be properly cleaned and ginned in a gin intended for Egyptian cotton, and not in one intended for 
Indian cotton. During the past two seasons, it has been impossililc to grow Egjqrtian cotton in Sind, since tho 
Jainrao Canal, the only perennial canal in Sind, has been closed for alterations during tho months of March 
and April when it is necessary to sow Egyptian cotton. In two years’ time, however, when the Jamrao Canal 
has been remodelled, tho question of recommending tho cultivators to grow Egyptian cotton will again arise. 
It will not ho possible to advise the cultiv.ators to grow Egjqitian cotton unless a fair market price for the 
produce can be guaranteed. Egyptian cotton requires a longer growing season than Sindhi cotton, 
needs better cultivation, and gives a somewhat lower yield, probably about two maiinds less than Sindhi 
cotton (I maund=;821bs. seed cotton). It is, therefore, necessary that the price obtained should cover this. 
When EgjTtian cotton was first grown in Sind, goodjiriccs were obtained, though they probably bore little 
relation to tho true value of the lots sold. Tho buj’crs were of two classes. 

(1) Mill OTOiors from Alunedabad and Bombay. 

(2) Exporters from Karachi and Bombay. _ 

Tho mill owners, several of whom use imported Egyptian cotton, soon stopped coming. They stated 
that when they bought Egyptian cotton iif Alexandria or Liverpool they got a certain grade which was imi- 
fonn and could be depended on to produce certain counts ; whereas for Sind-grown Egyptian, they had to 
send then' agents to Sind at an unhealthy time of the year, nnd the latter not knowing tho Sindhi language 
wore at a great disadvantage. To buy any quantity they had to bid for a number of small lots, some dirty, 
gome stained and some good. These they had ranch difficulty in getting ginned, as tho local gins, which aro 
suited only for short-staple cotton, had plenty of work of their pmi. In fact a cotton broker is an 
essential link between tho cultivator and tho manufacturer. Indian brokers have no knowledge of Egyptian 
cotton, and a sample of “ fully good fair ” Melaffiffi submitted to a leading Bombay exporter ivas stated to 
bo a “ foroign variety of a bad colour.” Tho exporter always fought shy of Mclaffiffl ; and the Indian 
manufacturers apparently do not want it on account of its colour. 

American cotton in Sind. — Various kinds of American Upland cotton have been successfully grown on a 
fairly largo scale in many different parts of Sind. Tho ordinary cultivation given to Sindhi cotton will sulilco 
for them, and tho growing season is shorter than that of Sindhi cotton. American cotton can thcroforo bo 
grown on ordinary inundation canals wherever Sindlii cotton can bo grown, and in addition it can bo grown in 
Upper Sind where at present practically no cotton is grown, and in parts of lower Sind where tho autumn mists 
are prejudioal to tho later maturing Sindhi cotton. It is hardy, but easily affected by Iviar {alkali soil). 
During the past year it produced in many cases as much seed cotton as neighbouring plots of Sindhi cotton ; 
but it would be safe to take it as yielding on tho average about one maund (821bs.) less seed cotton per aero 
than Sindhi cotton. As regards quality tho following report on samples of American cotton gromi in Sind 
n as made bj- tho Chairman ol the British Cotton Growing Association to whom they were submitted — 

“ I now have very much pleasure in enclosing report on the different samples of cotton, which aro mo’’*' 
satisfactory. Cotton of any of these types, if produced in commercial quantities could bo readily 
sold at satisfactory prices in Lancashire nnd in any quantity. You will notice that tho lowest i*> 
price, namely Boyd’s Prolific, is worth twenty points more than ‘ middling ’ American and over 
Id. more than ‘ Fine Broach.’ Quotations for ‘ middling ’ American nnd Fine Broach aro given 
at tho bottom of tho valuation. As is pointed out by Messrs. Wolstenholmo and Holland, these 
aro just the quality of cotton required by Lancashire.’’ 


Liverpoolf 14th FchrMari) IdlO, 

“ Wo enclose valuation of samples of cotton grown from American seed in Sind, Mirpurkhns, India oh 
Government Farm.” ’ 

‘‘ IVo are pleased to say that the quality is excellent, and very suitable for the English market. As tho 
cotton is ginned, you ivill know the percentage of outturn if they have gone timough your own gin. This 
is just the cotton required by Lancashire. 


(Sd.) WOLSTONHOLME & HOLLAND. 


Black Battler.—" Strict good middling in grade good colour, staple lA inch, little irregular fahlv strontr 
value 9'25c?. Yield of lint 35‘37 per cent.” ' ^ ^ 

Peterkin.—" Fully good middling, staple Ij’j to IJ inch, fairly strong, value 8-50d. Yield of Unt 33-30 
per cent. 

Oriijin Variety. — “ Fully good middling staple inch, inclined to be tender, value 11-00 (ff) 11-BOd 
Lint 30-0 per cent. . 


Boyd's Prolific.—" Strict good middling, staple 1,^ inch, faii-ly strong, value 8-40d. Yield of lint 31-2 
perjcent. , 

Triumph.—" Fully good middling, st.aple full IJ inch, rather soft, value 8-00 @ 8-70(7. Yield of lin 
35-71 per cent ” 

Toole Variety.— " Fully good middling, staple IJinch, fairly strong, value 8-00(7. Yield of lint 33-3: 
l^cr cent. 

Allen’s Improved Long Staple— " Fully good middling, good colour, staple fine, rather irregulai 
inclinecl to be soft, vivluo to 11(7. 30*56 per centt" 
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Texas Big Boll . — “ Fully good middling, good colour, staple l^incli, strong, value S-GO to 8'70d. 
of lint 31'26 per cent.” 


(Sd.) WOLSTENHOLME & HOLLAND, 


Yield 


“ Middling American — Value 8'20/100''f.” 
■ ‘ Fine Broach.— 7/0/1 G/ ’ 


Local buyers in Smd do not care to deal in American cotton ; and in some cases the growers mixed tbeii‘ 
American cotton with Sindbi, and sold it as such. In other cases rvhere it was with difficulty sold as Americ.an 
the price given for it was only Eo. 1 to Es. 2 per maund (821bs. seed cotton) more than the price paid for 
the verj’ short-stapled Sindhi cotton. 

Improved Cottons in Qujarat . — For some years i)ast the work of developing an improved variety of indi- 
g nous cotton at Surat has been in progress, and wc can now claim to have evolved several fixed varieties 
of hybrid cottons with a staple considerably longer than th.at of the local cotton. 

The work of substituting these cottons for the loeal cotton has now reached a critical stage. In the 
season 1909-10, COO acres were sown by cultivators with the Govcnimont seed. The crops resulting from 
this seed yielded very well, and the lint was of a-superior quality. The Agricultural Department arranged ^ 
with a mill-owner to take over the whole produce of the 500 acres at a rate of five per cent, in excess of the 
lirevailing rate, and to ro-soll the seed to the Agricultural Department for redistribution for sorving. 

Duruig the current year, about 5,000 acres have been sown with our seed ; and we are endeavoinang 
to make arrangements for its sale at a higher price than the loeal cotton ; but this is rendered difficult owing to 
combination of the local buyers, who have combined to keep down the price of seed cotton, and who will 
purchase seed cotton only at a general rate settled amongst themselves. Two difficulties now occur. 

'(a) We cannot go on indelinitely extending our operations of this nature, which are already putting a 
a strain on the Department which has much other work to do. 

(6) Wo believe that wo arc not obtaining for the cultivators the full value for their crop, which is necessary 
if they arc to bo induced to take up the now seed kcenlj'. 

As regards the question of value, the following table will show the valuations made of two of our improved 
cottons last year : — ' 


Eogislor No. of cotton 

! Valuation in 
Es. per kliaudi 
of 784 lbs. by 
thr Bombay 
Cotton Trade’s 
Association, j 

Percentage 
increase in 
money value. 

Eoport on the spinning 
properties by the Bombay 
Mill-orniois’ Association. 

Percentage 
increase in 
spinning 
value. 

Hybrid 1027 A.L. and F. . 

310 

3 per cent. 

Creamy white, good for 
spinning 305. to 325, 

72 Per cent. 

Ordinary Local Surat cotton (for com- 
parison). 

330 


Very duU in colour, good 
for spinning IQs. to 20s, 

... 


1 Similarly samples from a sub-farm located near Navsari were also sent for valuation with the following 
results : — 


Eogistor No. of cotton. 

Valuation in 
Es. per khandi 
of 784 lbs. by 
the Bombay 
Cotton Trade's 
Association. 

] 

Porcontago 
inoreaao in ' 
money value. 

Eeport on the spinning 
properties by the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association. 

Percentage 
increase in 
spinning value. 

Hybrid 1018 P. G 

353 

1 

per cent. 

White and soft, good for 
spinning up to 3Gs. 

20 per cent. 

Ordinary local Navsari cotton (for com- 
parison). 

240 

1 

1 

Good for spinning 30s. 

*•» 


In the case of the Surat-grown cottons we see that although the spinning values of the cottons stood 
as : — 

172 : 100 

still the money valuations stood as — 

103 : 100 

while in the case of Navsari grown cottons the Sifinning values stood as— 

120 : 100 

and the money valuations as — 

1011 : 100 

. From the remarks in the Millownors’ report it will be seen that the money values were not reduced because 
oi some other defect, such as bad colour or weakness. 

Five bales of cotton wcrolast year sent to IMi'. Arno Schmidt, Secretary of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association. They were valued for him by Messrs. Hoylo 
& Jackson, Ltd., of Oldham, and bought by them. 
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Copy of Utter dated 29th November 1910 from Messrs. Hoyle * Jachson, Ltd., of Oldham to Mr.- Amo Schmidt 
“ Attached we give you fuU particulars of the five bales you sold ris on October 25th together with the 
valuation. Of course an ofi lot like this is not ns valuaWe ns the same cotton in quantity and wo think it 
u ill be fair on both sides, if you make the invoice out as follows : — - 


j 

Marks 

G. G. & Co. 

Gross. 

Taro. 

Nott. ■ 

Nos. onValua. 
tion letter 
Oct. 20tli. 

Ta nation 
pence. 

I 

Quality, 

431 

421 

18 

403 

5 

ii - 

Surat good staple. 

432 

336 

17 

379 

1 


Dhanvar 

433 

422 

13 

409 • 

o 


Broach. 

434 

415 

11 

404 

3 

u 

Broach. 

435 

415 

13 

402 

4 

7i 

Broach. 


Middling American quotation on 20th October . ...... . 7'88 

October futures on October 2Cth . . . . . i . : . . . . ■ . 7'70 

Tins Broach on October 2GtU ............ lid. 


Middling American quotation on 20th October . ...... . 7'88 

October futures on October 20th . . . . . i . : . . . . ■ . 7'70 

Eiiis Broach on October 20tU ............ lid. 


.^mother English firm to whom they were submitted made the following remarks about them : — 

Bale siark — i 

435 uould spin upto 20,24s. If mixed with American cotton, could bo spun upto 30s. 

434 Beautiful staple. Could easily bo spun upto 20s. t\vist, 26s. weft. 

432 "Very clean ; about as good as “ Good Middling American," perhaps equal to staple Texas, 

433 Fully good to fine Broach. 

431 Badly ginned. Probably ginned before the cotton .was matured. 

It may be mentioned the Bale No. 431 was hmnpta cotton grorni at Dharwar. Bale No.432 was Cambodia 
cotton grown at Gadag (Dharwar District) and the remaining three bales were of cotton grown by cultivators 
near Surat from seed supplied from the Surat Government Farm and were fair samples of the whole. 

The remark about bale 432 will be noted ; and it will also be seen that bale No. 433 was valued at ?£ 
when middling American was quoted at 7-88. 

Bale No. 433 was valued at Jd. more than Fine Broach, t.c,, 31 per cent, more ; and “ Fine Broach ” (f.c., 
Navsari cotton) is usually valued at five per cent, more than cotton grown round.Surat. Cotton grown 
near Surat should therefore be worth at least eight percent, more than ordinary cotton gro-wn near Surat. 
It is with great difficulty, however, that we can obtain for it in the local market five per cent, or even three 
per cent. more. j 

In addition to the Gujarat cottons, the work of this Deportment in the Southern Mahratta Country 
show’s that long stapled cotton can be grown in the east' of the Dharwar District. ' Bale No. 432 mentioned 
above comes from that tract and cotton grown from newly imported American seed has done well there. 

Mr. Arno Schmidt adds to his report the foUowing remark : — “ I may say that those to w’hom I have 
shown your samples are delighted with what can bo produced in India.” 


The object of the foregoing statement is to show whnt the Agricultural Department has demonstrated 
can be grown in the Bombay Presidency in the way of long-staple cottons ; not on a small experimental scale, 
but on a large scale by cultivators in their own fields. The cultivators take up our seed keenly ; but unless 
this Department takes steps to secure the resulting seed, it is seldom retained and is mixed with other seed 
and lost for purposes of cultivation. 

We have several large farms wliich produce seed, and we have hitherto taken steps in many cases to 
recover the seed of the produce grown from our seed ; but we cannot extend these operations indefinitely ; 
and have now about reached our limit in making arrangements for marketing the produce. Good seed can 
now be made available in large quantities, but if the cultivators are to be induced to keep it pure and to grow 
it over large tracts to the exclusion of inferior varieties, it is necessary that they shall obtain the real valui of 
their prodvee, and shall obtain it without more difficxtlty than they now have hi obtaining the real value of their 
inferior produce. To secure this what is required is a buying agency able to state and ready to pay the fair 
value of the produce and to arrange its proper ginning, and the retention of the best seed for sowing. 
This Department will, of course, be glad to assist so far as it can, will always have some seed for distri- 
bution, and will arrange to maintain on its farms the standard reached ; and confidently hopes to. improve 
on that standard. 

Unless, however, the trade finds it worth their while to establish such buying agencies for good cotton, 
it will be useless for us to continue on our present lines, and we had better drop our efforts at improving quality 
and devote ourselves to the question of quantity only. The cultivators of many tracts have in the past deli- 
berately substituted a short-stapled cotton for a long-stapled one because it gave more lint, and they found 
that the buyers cared only for quantity and not for quality ; and this process is still going on. It must not 
be supposed from the above remarks that the cotton trade has been unfriendly to our efiorts. On several 
occasions, Bombay merchants and others have done their best to help us ; and on many occasions merchants 
and millownors have offered to give a good price, or even a fancy price, for the produce of our seed, provided 
that we would arrange to buy, gin and press it, and send it to them. ' It is, however, impossible for the 
Agricultural Department to undertake those operations on a large scale ; and it would not advance matters 
if we were to CIO so once in a way on a small scale. The matter requires to bo put on a permanent business 
footing. 
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In conclusion it may bo stated that on our farms tlio average yield of seed cotton vith ordinary good 
cultivation is ns follows : — 


1. Mclaffifji cotton in Sind ... 

2. American cotton in Sind . . 

3. American cotton in tlio 

Southern Sfahratta Country 

4. Cambodia cotton in tliol 
Southern JIahratta Country 

0. Improved cottons in Gujarat 


400 lbs. per acre, ginning percentage 31 to 32. 
GOO lbs. per aero, ginning percentage 32 to 33. 
400 lbs. per aero, ginning percentage 30 to 31. 

400 lbs. pet aero, ginning percentage 30 to 42. 

GOO lbs. per acre^ginning percentage 32 to 33 


Good cultivators obtain about the same yield per aero, and largo areas are available for cotton in .Smd. 
Gujarat and the .Southern Mahrattn Country. 


- Pooka, 

1st March 1911. 


G. ICEAiTsraE, 
Director of Agriculture, 


AKKExrtRn II. 


Eo'lracls from the Annual Iteportsof the Bombay Agricultural Department. 

(0 

Extract paragraphs 7 to 13 of the Annual Deport of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay, for 1013-14. 

7. Cotton . — ^It wa.q proved that in .Sind, with pereimial irrigntion,^ood crops of Egyptian Mctafjlffi cotton 
could bo grown, and for a time a considerable area was sown with this cotton. The chief difficulties for its 
successful introduction were that the very poor system of cultivation which is common in Sind would not 
suffice for Egyptian cotton, and there were difficulties in marketing it. Its cultivation was brought to an 
end by tho uncertainty of tho perennial wntcr-.supply. These difficultic.'! will have to bo overcome before 
Egyptian cotton becomes a commercial croj) in Sind, and they will be diflicult to overcome ; but when peren- 
ninal irrigation extends in Sind, I have little doubt that in days to come, Egyptian cotton svill bo profitably 
grown there, and that our c.vperimcntal work will then produce its result. Meantime it has been found more 
promising to push American cotton in Sind. Various good stapled American cottons will grow in S'nd 
with seasonal irrigation and with the same kind of cultivation that is given to tho .Sindhi cotton. Thisseauon 
a crop of 1,000 bales is expected in Lower Sind and a special agency exists for marketing it. Whether this 
cotton is to bo grown in Sind extensively or not depends on tho price that can be got for it, and in tho 
present state of tho cotton market this year’s prices will give us little infoimation but there is no doubt 
that good stapled American cotton nil} grow well in Sind, and some of tho hTgerzamiudars arc keen on it and 
arc cultivating it well. 

8. The only other locality in which a foreign cotton recently imported is doing well is the south of the 
Dlmrwar District, where Cambodia docs very well in most years. This is a tract which grows Dharwar- 
Amcrienn cotton, and it is ns a rival to Dharwnr-American cotton that we arc pushing Cambodia. Tho great 
advantage of Cambodia over Dhanvar-Amcrican cotton is that it has a ginning percentage of 38 ns opposed 
to the ginning percentage of Dliarwar-Aiucricnn cotton which is 28. This means that an amount of seed cotton 
which will give lOOlhs. of lint in the case of Dlmrwar-American cotton will give 130 lbs. in tho case of Cam- 
bodia. In four years out of tho five that we have tried them side by' side, Cambodia yielded better than 
Dhanvar-Amcrican in point of seed cotton, and by 1912-13 it bad obtained considerable popularity with 
cultivators and several tliousnnd acres were sown with it. In that year, however, its yield was very' poor 
as a rc.sult of continous rain immediately' after sowing, a conelifion which suited tho Dhntwnr-Amcrican 
cotton crop, and os a result tho area under it feel considerably' in tho past year. The indications are that in 
tho great majority' of y'cars it is more profitable in this tract than Dharwar-Amcrican cotton, and many good 
cultivators are keen on it. It is, therefore, probable that it will find a permanent place in tho crops of the 
locality', and that the demand for seed will incrcoso considerably. As this occurs, we shall take steps to meet 
the increased demand. 

9. Tho introduction of Broach cotton into tho western part of tho Dharwar cotton tract which gets both 
tho early and tho late rains has been a considerable success. The advantage of this cotton lies in tho fact that, 
w'licreas its yield of seed cotton per acre is at least equal to the local humpta cotton and tho quality of tho lint 
at least ns good, tho ginning percentage is 33 ns against 27 in tho case of bjnapfo. This means an increase 
of lint to the extent of 24 per cent. In order that the full market value of this superior ginning percentage 
may bo obtained, wo have found it necessary to grade carefully' all tho Broach cotton grown in tho Dharwar 
District, on the basis of ginning percentage, and to hold an annual auction. Tho area now under Broach 
cotton in tho Dharwiir District has now extended to about 2,fe0Cl acres and at tho last auction cotton worth 
over Es. 1 h lakhs was sold, bringing to tho cultivators a profit of about Bs. 40,000 over and abovo what they 
would have obtained by growing biimpfa cotton. Tho ndvonlagc to bo obtained by growing this cotton is 
substantial and in sorao villages they now grow it almost to tho exclusion of the humpta cotton. The difficul- 
ties in tho way of securing its more rapid extension nro ns follows : — 

(1) It requires a longer growing season and has to bo somi earlier. This gives rather more trouble. 

(2) It has to take tho risk of both tho early and tho hate monsoon, and is liable to damage by' the vagaries 

of tho July and August rainfiill at a time when tho himpta cotton is not yet sown. This diffiouliy 
was marked in tho present seasorf when tho continous rainfall in July and August did considerable 
damage. 

, (3) Fresh seed has to bo brought from Gujarat every few years, since tho high ginning percentage 

deteriorates after a few y'ears in tho Dhanvar District. 

(4) To secure tho proper prices wo have to grade tho cotton and hold an annual auction. 

Difficulty No. (1) is not serious, but cannot bo ignored in a tract where tho cotton-grower.s cannot bo 
desoribed ns generally hard-working. 

No. (2) is more serious, though tho risk is small ns compared with tho advantage to bo g.'iincd in the 
great majority of y'cars. 

No, (3) is not serious and can easily bo overcome by organisation. 
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No. (4) is somewhat crucial, since, though we have been able to undertake tliis work on a small 
' ' scale, it is not possible for us to extend it indefinitely. The eotton must bo groAvix within rea- 
sonable carting distance of the scene of our auction sale and this, of course, limits the area 
that can be sown. Wo cannot undertake to grade and sell the cotton of the whole country 
side, and no one seems disposed to take up this work. It would be a pity to drop this line of 
development, since it ought to bring in several lakhs of rupees in additional profits to the 
cultivators of this tract ; but the difficulties mentioned.abovo are taken together considerable, 
and unless wo can find some way to overcome the marketing difficulty, I fear that we shall 
have to drop the work. 

10. In the improvement of the hmpta cotton, our work has given substantial result. We now have a 
L-umpla cross cotton which year by year gives a ginning percentage two per cent, better than ordinary humpta, 
denoting an advantage of eight per cent, in the quantity of lint, and we have a selected humpta strain'Vhich, 
uith continued selection, gives a ginning percentage of three to four per cent, better than ordinarj’ humpta, 
denoting an advantage of twelve to sixteen per cent, in the quantity of Jint. That such an advantage may 
be reiilised it is necessary that the maiket should bo sensitive ; and how little this is the case is exemplified 
by the following facts. It is found that in certain definite localities in the Dharwar District, owing to natural 
advantages, the ginning percentage of the ordinary humpta cotton is, year by 3 'ear, about two per cent, better 
than is the case over the great bulk of the area wdiere this kind of cotton is grown. The buyers of seed cotton 
are aware that some advantage of this kind exists, and wdll sometimes offer a rupee or two more per uaga 
(l,3441bs.) for cotton from those villages ; but the real advantage would be represented by an additional value 
of Es. 12 per Jingo. With a market so little sensitive, it will bo realized that the advantage of a new cotton 
must be very largo and obvious before it is possible to secure for the cultivator the fair price which will 
make him anxious to adopt it. 

11. In Lower Gujarat, where the ginning percentage of tfic cotton is already high, our efforts were directed 
to improvement in the quality of the lint, and met with considerable sucess. Of the manj' improved strains 
wh^oh showed promise, wo finally selected tlmee, of which tw’o were hybrids anil one was a selected cotton, 
and by 1909 we were putting out these cottons on a fairly big scale. The lint of these cottons was most favour- 
ably reported on both in Bombay and in England by the trade which expressed much satisfaction at the 
improvement effected. Our cotton had a staple of one inch and was reported to be good for spinning 30s. 
to 32s. when ordinary Surat cotton was good for 16s. to 20s., and. our seed got a good name locally so that 
the cultivators were often able to get a better price for the produce, and once when we arranged with a 
millowner to take over the produce of 600 acres at a rate five per cent, in excess of the prevailing rate, ho 
expressed himself well pleased with his bargain. It was tbgn felt that the time had come when wo must 
bo able to guarantee to the cultivators a better price for the cotton groivn from our seed if we were to got 
our seed ividely taken up. We therefore approached the trade, and, in 1911, a Syndicate was formed in 
Bombay wliich undertook to purchase cotton grown from our seed at five per cent, over current market 
rates. This scheme came into operation in 1912 when 1,167 bales of cotton grown from our seed were 
purchased by the Syndicate at a rate five per cent, in excess of the current rate, and, though the 'operations 
were not free from difficulty, the Syndicate and the cultivators both expressed themselves ns well satisfied. 
In the follojving season, some 17,000 acres round Surat were sown .with our seed and about 6,000 bales of 
cotton were produced. Early in this buying season, however, difficulties arose, and the Syndicate declared 
that they were being made to pay excessive prices. The cultivators were certainly very much alive to the 
possibilities of working the arrangement in their own interest, and three main difficulties were found to 
exist : — 

(а) There was no authoritative means of deciding what was the ordinary current local price of seed 

cotton for the day, and cultivators were apt to declare that they had been offered such and 
such prices for their cotton by local buyers, and to claim five per cent, extra. The Syndicate 
questioned the reality of such offers, and it is certainly possible that local dealers did offer a 
better price on account of the superior quality of the cotton and that the Syndicate was thus 
asked to pay the increment twice over. 

(б) The Syndicate were under agreement to buj% but the cultivators were not under agreement to sell. 

The result was that on any day when prices were low, the cultivators brought in no cotton, 
while on any day when ordinary prices were high the cultivators brought in their cotton in 
quantities and claimed five per cent, over the ordinary rate for the day. 

(s) The market in that season steadity fell, and all who hold up stocks suffered. As a result of these 
causes, the arrangement for marketing this cotton broke down, and the Syndicate closed its 
operations towards the close of tlio ecason. It was aftenvards alleged that some of the clean 
cotton, waich arrived in Bombaj^ and purported to be grown from our seed, was no better than 
ordinary cotton. Wo did our best to see that no sub-ititutibn took place and emploj^ed a large 
staff for the purpose, but it was impossible for us to say that no substitution took place between 
the time when the seed cotton left the field and the bales of clean cotton arrived in Bombaj-. 
The Syndicate made a genuine attempt to help us in popularizing this new seed, and our thanks 
are duo to them, but the scheme contained inherent difficulties which, in the circumstances of 
the season, resulted in a breakdorvn, and made it clear that it is the local buj’er of seed cotton 
rather than the cotton merchant in Bombay who dominates the situation. Since the break- 
domr of these arrangements, the cultivators have been left to make their own arrangement 
for disposing of the produce of our seed. Thej' are glad to get our seed and recognize the superioi - 
ity of the cottons which it grows and can often gel a somewhat better price for it ; but unless 
they can be certain of getting a better price the majority -will not take much trouble to obtain 
it, nor will they p.ay for it a price materially higher than they pay for ordinaiy seed at the gins. 

12. From the above facts it will be realized that, in the present condition of the cultivators and of the 
cotton market, an improved cotton must have the following charaeterisdes in order that itmay obtain rapid 
success : — 

U) The improvement must be in quantitj' rather than in quality. 

(2) The improvement in quantity must bo considerable and obvious. 

(3) The cultivation must involve no additional labour or risk to the cultivator. 

13. An improved cotton which has the.se characteristics has been found for Khandesh and the neigh- 
bouring districts in roseum (N. E.) cotton. It yields more hcavilj' than the ordinarj- Khandesh mixture; 
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it has an advantage in ginning percentage of tlireo per cent., denoting a fuither nine per cent, increase of 
lint, it has a good colour whicli attracts buyers, and is a hardy and early maturing variety. The growing 
of this cotton is worth at least Rs. 0 per acre in additional profits to the cultivators in an area which grous 
some million and a half acres of cotton, and the cultivators have rapidly realized the advantage. Wo have 
far larger demands for this seed than wo can supply, though we charge more than double the price of ordinary 
cotton seed, and to meet this demand wo have opened a large departmental seed farm and have nineteen seed- 
growers who grow uur pure seed on an area of 732 acres. One lakh lbs. of this seed was sold during the past 
year, and wo shall steadily increase the number of our seed-growers. In addition to our departmental effort, 
some individuals and organizations are taking steps to produce this seed in a pure state for themselves. The 
success of this seed appears to bo certain. 

. ' (tt) 

Extract ■paragraphs 5 to 9 of the, Annual Report of the Department of Agricnitnre, Bombay, for 1914-15. 

5. Ln the last report, I endeavoured to estimate the progress that we were making in introducing no'.v 
varieties of cotton in different tracts. Since the buying agency established at Surat by the Bombay Syndi- 
e.ato had broken down, ns was explained, it was necessary to introduce some fresh organization to enable the 
cultivators using seed of our improved strains to get the benefit which an insensitive market for seed cotton 
refused to them. Wo commenced on a small scale by getting the cultivators of a group of seven villages 
■ to combine to grow our seed, gin their omi cotton and market it jointly. A committee was formed with a 
representative fr m each village and the Divisional Inspector of Agriculture ns Chairman. The matter was 
carried through successfully, and the, committee sold the lint to Messrs. Narandas Rajaram & Co. at a 
premium of Rs. 12 per khandi over the price of local cotton. This represents the advantage in quality 
only. The advantage of ginning percentage was also obtained by the cultivators, since they ginned their 
own cotton. The not sum obtained by the cultivators amounted to Rs. 21,600 or an advance of 7J per cent, 
on current local rates, three-fifths of which represented improved quality and two-fifths improved ginning 
percentage. The matter was carried through hy Sir. Bhimbhai Slorarji Desai, to whom the credit for the 
erganizntion is due. That the purchasers were well satisfied is clear from the following letter : — 

Narakdas Rajar.aji & Co., No. Ill, Esplanade Road, 

BOSIBAY. Fort, Bombay, 

23rd September 1915. 

My dear Bhimbhai, ' , 

You would bo interested to know the report that I liavo got from Liverpool regarding the farm kapas 
cotton consigned by mo to that market for sale. I transcribe hereunder the quotation in full : 

“ Consignment 08. — Wo have sold six bales BOX at and reserved remaining bale for typo purpose. 
The price obtained was 15 points over the ' future ’ quotation, at the time, of 6’2C for August. Middeing 
American was quoted that d.ay at 6-39, so that we scoured a small advance over your limit. The buyer was 
the mill that had tested a sample so wo presume the trial was satisfnetorj’. Wo anticipate a nice business 
next season if you can get this quality in bulk.” 

I have already told you that the local mills to whom I foru^ard the cotton are completely satisfied also 
and thus you may conclude that the outturn of this year’s farm kapas crop has met with the approval of those 
for whose custom you may bo catering. 

Yours sinocrcly, 

PURSnOTAMDAS ThAKERDAS. 

I think that this shows that our improved Surat cotton is a distinct advance on the local cotton and 
that we have produced a strain which the mills appreciate both in India and in England. Our operations 
this year were of course on a very small scale as ag.ainst what we formerly attempted, but we must try to 
steadily extend them year by j’car, inducing groups of villages to organize to market their cotton grown from 
^ our seed jointly. It will not bo an easy matter for the Department to organize on a largo scale, but I can see 
no alternative. 

6. In Sind, American cotton continues to do well and is quite satisfactory both as regards yield and as 
regards quality. The diffioultj', here also, was to get the cotton valued and bought at a fair price. To meet 
this difficulty a Bombay Syndicate was formed to buy the seed cotton. The operations for three years may 
be summarized as follows : — 


Year. 

Uppcr.Sind (estimates). 

Lower Sind (ac- 
tuals baled). 



bales. 

1913 

25 bales 

600 

1914 .' 

100 „ 

650 

1915 . 

Nil (abandoned for want of a buying agency) 

270 


In Sind, cultivation is so scattered and the country so undeveloped that it is not easy to make rapid 
progre.ss. In Upper Sind also, this diflieulty occurred that the people were not accustomed to grow cotton 
at all, and it was a question of introducing cotton and not merely of changing the variety of cotton. Conse- 
quent!}’ the quantity received fell short of expectations. In Lower Sind, however, a fair start in production 
was made, but it received a check owing to the defective buying arrangements which did not suit the views 
of the cotton growers. In the first place, the Syndicate were never ready to buy at the beginning of the 
season. American cotton begins to come in in September, but the Syndicate was never ready to buy till 
well into November, so that people who had brought in their cotton from a distance had to wait about indefi- 
nitely. Secondly, the system of deferred payments and payments by drafts on Hyderabad were very un- 
popular. There were other minor points of complaint on the part of the cultivators and the result was that 
in 1914, half the cotton was sold not to the Syndio.ate but to Messrs, Balli Brothers. In 1914, cotton price 
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were much disorganized by the war, but relatively the Sind-grown American cotton did very well, for with 
Sindhi cotton selling at Rs. 4 per'maund, American sold at Rs. 6 per maund at the beginning of the season 
and Rs. 7 at the end. In lOlG, ns a result of the fall in the price of cotton duo to the war. a low inundation 
and the defects of the buying agency, the estimated outturn of American cotton is only 270 bales. The Bombay 
Svndionto have declared that the amount is too small to make it worth their while to buy and have finally 
closed down their buying agency. 1 understand that a Japanese firm is this year buying the American cotton 
In Upper Sind, the production of American cotton amounted to 100 bale.s in 1914, but as no buying agency, 
materialized it lias been abandoned for the present. There is no reason to doubt, however, that extensive 
growing of Amorioan cotton in Upper Sind might have been nursed into exiateneo with the help of a suitable 
bujdng agency. Another diflieulty arose from the fact that roller gins were put up by the Syndicate instead 
of saw gins which are requisite for American cotton, and the v.alue of the lint produced was considenably 
lessoned. The present position is this that, in Lower Sind, we now have a 1 arge seed farm, which grow.s excellent 
American cotton giving on all round average of 700 lbs. per acre, the lint of- which is valued 
at Liverpool at Od. per lb., the spot price for American middling at Liverpool on the same day being 5-S9, 
that many cultivators are keen on growing American cotton, but that we must arrange for on elTeotivo buying 
agency before we can grow American cotton on a large scale. I am not yet prepared to say how we shall 
overcome this difficulty. 

7. Our experience of creating buying agencies in Sind and Gujarat, it it has done nothing else, has given 
us experience as to what arc the essentials of a buying agency suitable for nursing up an extended cultivation 
of superior cotton. They are roughl3’'.. these : — 

(a) There must be a responsible man on the .spot with authority to not without constant reference 
to his principals at a distance, 

(li) He must be able to value the cotton and pay for it on the spot. 

(c) He must be ready to buy the cotton as soon as it comes on the market in the same way- that local 

buyers do, and without any question of deferred payments or draffs on a distant treasury’. 

(d) The agency' must bo prepared to handle the cotton in the most effective way and to the full value, 

so that the maximum encouragement may be given to the cultivators ; and, if necessary, the 
agency must be prepared to drop money during the first few years until the area under the 
improved cotton expands to the extent necessary to place the business on a remunerative bas's. 

8. The introduction of N. R. cotton in Khandesh continues to progress. In view of the heavy fall in the 
price of Khandesh cotton u-hioh occurred last y’car, considerably less cotton was sown this year, and as a result 
of this we had more seed of N. R. cotton on our hands than ive could dispose of and the expansion did not 
proceed at the expected pace. This is, however, only a temporary check, and I expect that next year the 
expansion will continue normally. Our seed farm at Jalgaon is now organized, and we have forty registered 
seed groivers. Apart from this many' cotton growers are now keeping their own seed. Fortunately, this 
cotton requires no special buying agency', and it will doubtless continue to find favour, not only in Khandesh 
and Nasik, but in Ahmednagar and Sholapur also. 

9. In the Southern Maliratta Country', Broach cotton has done badly during the last two seasons, whioh 
have been very wet in July and August, and shows a tendency to reduction in area. It is still restricted to 
the tract within easy reach of Dhanrar, where we hold the auction, and there are many' difficulties in the way 
of holding the auction at other places as well as at Dharwar. Rerhaps the greatest obstacle to the spread , 
of Broaoh cotton, even in suitable localities, is that it must be sown early w-hen the people are busy sowing 
their piar. In some tracts Broaoh cotton seems to be established, and it will probably remain popular 
there, but I think that as regards the greater area we shall do well to concentrate our attention on putting 
out a strain of hmpta with a good ginning percentage. Wo have several strains obtained from pure lino 
breeding wliich show a marked advantage in tliis respect, and as soon as we are in a position to make a final 
selection of tlie best strain and to multiply its seed to an adequate extent, I propose to concentrate efforts in 
tho direction of putting it out on a large scale. 


(in) 

Exlracl paragraphs 4 to 7 of the Anmal Beport of the Department of AgrictcKure, Bomba’J, for 1915.191G. 

4. In the matter of producing and introducing improved cotton seed to meet the requirements of the 
different cotton-growing tracts, the operations during tho year have been recorded in dotail in the reports of 
the various Deputy Directors. In the Surat District, a second group of villages was added to the area in whioh 
we put out our improved cotton seed last year, and tho area under operations was doubled. One thousand five 
hundred and four acres were sown with our cottons, and the average outturn of the seed cotton marketed from 
this area amounted to 295 lbs. per acre, which was not a bad outturn considering the unsatisfactory season 
of Gujarat. The total value of the produce sold w-as Rs. 66,462 or Rs. 44 per acre, and the advantage in price 
that was obtained for the produce of our seed amounted to Rs. 4,300 or Rs. 2-86 per acre, which means a pre- 
mium of 6J per cent, for our cotton over tho local cotton, of which 3i per cent, represents tlie advantage of 
ginning percentage and 3 per cent, the advantage of quality'. The' advantage in price is smaller than might 
have been expected, but the Department is much indebted to Messrs. Narandas Rajaram & Co. for tho assis- 
tance whioh they are giving in purchasing this cotton annually. ‘ Tho arrangements for the marketing of this 
cotton ore not easy to make so as to satisfy' everyone, and I do not think that it will be possible for us to 
control effectively a larger area than this for some time to come ; for our experience when we attempted to 
out out this seed on a much larger scale was not fortunate. So far ns these operations go, tho gain to tho 
cultivators is appreciable and they are glad to get our seed and obtain the extra profit ; but a gain amount- 
ing to rather less than Rs. S per acre in the case of an article like cotton, the price of whioh fluctuates so rapidly 
is not enough to impress the mind of the cultivators greatly, and they are not at present disposed to take much 
(rouble in the matter We must aim at increasing tho margin of profit much more by a continued process 
of seed selection, and that this is possible the figures given by the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Nortlicm 
Division, regarding the valuation this year of Selection A, show to be the case. The advantage of this Selec- 
tion over local cotton amounts to a premium of nearly five per cent, for quality and fifteen per cent, for quantity 
(due to Iiigher ginning percentage). When uc can establish on a large scale this strain, which is worth tiventy 
per cent, more tlian local cotton, the margin of advantage will be sufficient to attract tho cultivators. Quantity, 
as represented by high ginning percentage, appears to bo the most profitable thing to aim at ; but tlie 
question of quality- muse not bo neglected. 
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C. Amcricnn Cotlon in Sind . — ^Tlmt American cotton of the “ Triumph ” variety can bo grown in Sind 
.witliout deterioration is shown by the fact that, in April 1910, a bale of our Sind-Amorioan Cotton sent to 
Mhnolioster was desoribed as “ very good colour, good middling in grade, staple inch, to IJ inch, strong 
and vaiuctl at 8'20d.” when Middling American stood at 7-OIrf. Tliis valuation of cotton grown from seed 
wliich Imd been acclimatized for throe years in Sind is the best that wo have yet received. The Empress Mills 
of Nagpur and the Elgin Mills at Cawnporc, which used part of the crop confirm this favourable estimate 
and consider the Sind-Amcrican worth Jd, per lb. more than Middling American. On our seed farm, forty 
bales of American cot ton were produced and the best price that wo could get for them worked out at under 
Gd. a lb. when Middling American was selling at Liverpool for 8-20d. per lb., which looks as though wo did 
not obtain a fair price for the produce. Tiio American crop in Sind amounted to CGO bales. The Sind Cotton 
Growing Syndicate having suspended its operations for the year, this produce was purchased by Messrs. Ealli 
& Co. and by a Japanese firm at the rale of Rs. 9-1-0 per maund, when the price of Sindhi cotton was' 
Rs. 8-4-0, which rcprcschts a premium of only ten per cent. It is an unfortunate fact that much of this 
American .cotton marketed by tlio cultivators was seriously mixed with Sindhi cotton, which must have 
considerably reduced its value. How and where this adulteration took place, I am unable to state. Ameri- 
can cotton grown in .Sind h.as a ginning percentage of 31-72, while .Sindhi cotton lias a ginning percentage of 
33-54. That Is to R.ay that from a given quantity of sccil cotton about six per cent, less lint will bo produced 
in the oa«e of American cotton than from Sindhi cotton. As regards the actual outturn of seed cotton per 
acre, the matter is not yet quite cle.ar. Mr. Henderson estimated that the yield of seed cotton per acre 
was ns large in the c.ose of American ns in the c.vio of .Sindhi, but Jlr. Main holds that it would bo safer to 
take the outturn of Amerioan ns 25 per cent, less than .Sindhi, since it is more susceptible to damage by 
kofar (suolt land) and is more apt to suffer at thoend ofthe .sc.ason from boll worm and red lc.af curl. 
The e.vtrcme patchiness of the Sind soil makes accurate comparison.s on a largo scale difficult, but it is 
noteworthy that on the seed farm we obtained an all round average of OlOlbs. per acre of American cotton 
on 93 acre.s. Still taking Mr. Main's e.stimato that the produce of American cotton is 25 per cent, less than 
Sindlii, there should sti'i be a good future for American in .Sind. If the Sind cultivator is to obtain for 
liks American bc«1 cotton a premium of 25 jicr cent, over his .Sindhi cotlon, the value of the lint must bo 
411 per cent, greater. At pre.scnl Bombay prices, Sindhi cotlon is valucrl at Rs. 240 per khandi and it is 
agreed by competent millowners that pure' Sindhi-American is worth R.s. 400 i)cr khtuidi. This constitutes 
a margin of 001 per cent, for lint, and should enable millowners to pay the cultivator a premium of forty 
jicr cent, for his American ecc<l cotton, provided that he brings if in pure. Such a premium would pay 
the Sindhi cultivator handsomely, and the two (picslions upon which the success of .Amerioan cotton in 
■Sind non- depond.s arc — 

(1) IVill thomaigin between the value of long and short staple cotton remain at anything like its present 

level ? 

(2) Can the .Sindlii cultivator bo imlucctl to bring in his Americ.in cotton unmixed with .Sindlii cotton ? 

If tlicso two questions can be answered in tho aflirmative, all that wo need is to secure a buying agency 

that will i>ay full value for the long-stapled crop. 1 am glad to say that the .Sind Cotton Growing Syndicate 
has ngrcctl to resume it.s buying operations at Mirpurkhas under a revised agreement, and it Is hoped, that 
the operations of 1910117 will Lcttlo some of the outstanding questions. In view of the fact that tho seed 
at tho ginneric.s was badly mixed last year, it wa,s dcoidcil to distribute only puic seed from tho seed farm. 
This has been sown pure, and it the cotlon brought in by the cullivutoi-s is mixed, the mixing will bo deliberate. 
Owing to the small quatitily of seed i-sued the crop for 1010-17 vill bo small, but if no mixing takes place 
the area under Amcrie.in coGon can lie rapidly exk-mlc<l in future years, provided that the present margin 
of advantage in value is maintained. 

0. In Khandesh, the work of producing and distrdaiting N. R. cotton sewl has advanced rapidly. Nearly 
200,000 Ib-i. of pure scerl were di.stributexl during the p.ist sea.sou as compared with about half this quantity 
the year before. There are no new feat ores to mcnl ion in Ihi.s line of w ork which lia.s previously been described 
in detail. Thc'sccrl is appreciated, and tho increased prolil.s rc.sulting from its u.so in Khandc.sh during tho 
yc-ir mn.st have amounttsl to well over Its. 1 lakh. This seed is now spreading to Ahmcdnagnr and Sholapur. ' 

7. In the .Southern Marhalta Country, operations for tho c.slablishmcnt of Broach and Cambodia cottons 
were continued. The season wa.s not very favour.iblc to cither so far us outturn went, but gootl pricc.s were 
obffiined at the Departmental auctions. U’ilh kmnjyta cotlon selling at Rs. 14.S prr rmyrr,- Broach fetched, 
in the auction, prices ranging from It.s. 105 to Its, 190 prr nmja ; and with Dharwar-Amcrican selling at R 9 .I 0 O 
p'-r naga, Cambodia sold at prices ranging from Rs. 195 to R.s. 221 per nngii. Tho Broach cotton was brought 
bv Messrs. 'J’ala & Co., and the CainbiHlia by Me.ssrs. I'orbc.s, Forbes, Campbell & Co., for the Gokak Mills. 
Tbo value of the cotton sold at these Iwo'auetions amounted to Rs. 511,009. .Some of the cotton of the.so 
varieties is disposer! of privatelv ; but our auctions serve to fix the standard. Tho cultivators of tho Dlmrwar 
District have now had a number of years to make up their minds regarding the jirolits to bo derived by 
sulostituting these cottons for the local /.imi/i/n variety. Broach cotton docs not tend to incioasc, while tho 
]iopuIarity of Cambodia is spreading. It may bo now taken that Broach cotton is fairly establishetl in the 
Dlmrwar and Bankapur Talukas, and Camborlia cotton in the Gadag and Ron Talukas. h'or other tracts 
we shall probably have to tru.st to our improved strains of knmpla cotton. We have already begun to put 
thc.ic out on a faiilv' large scale and the result.s will be carefully watched and reported. 


, ('>) 

Extract yjragraphi 0 to 0 0 / the Annual It- port 0 / the Dcinrtmcnl 0 / Agriculture, Domhay, for 1016^1017. 

0. Surat Farm cotton«.—ln the vicinity of tho .Surat farm, 895 acrc.s wore sojvn with our selected strain 
as usual. Tho outturn worked out at 300 lbs. per .acre, and tho cultivators got Rs. 11 per bhar more for 
the cotton from our seed than for ordinary .Surat cotton. This repre-sonts an increased value of rather over 
Rs. 4 per acre, or n premium of seven per cent. The valuations of the last five years indicate that the true 
'premium should have been thirteen per cent. Ten bales of a selection for quality, marketed in Liverpool 
by tho purchaser, realized a voiy good price which I understand showed an advanced of about Rs. 200 per 
khandi on ordinary Broach, but the conditions of thc_ market during tho past year wore sueh that it 
would probably bo unsafe to regard this ns a normal indication of value. 

7. Sind-Amcrican Cotton.— A reference to paragraph 6 of last year’s report will show how the matter 
'stood before this year. In order to make sure that the seed distributed lyas pure, no seed was distributed 
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e.xcopt tliat grown on our seed Inrni. The amount of cotton produced was conBctpicntly.vcry amall. The 
Bombay Syndicate which resumed its operations bought American cotton cnuivnlcnl to 170 bales, nnd 
I understand that Messrs. Kalli & Cd. bouglit cotton equivalent to forty bales, a’hc crop was badly airccled 
by wot weather in August nnd round Mirputkhns was very ])oor. The price ]>aid for t lie American cotton 
gave a premium of 23 per cent, over tho price paid for deshi cotton, and a few larger inmindars obtained a price 
that gave a premium of 33 per cent. This is a distinct improvement on the premium obtained during tho 
previous year. Tlio quality of tlio cotton was, however, declared by the Syndicate to be poor and the staple 
uneven, and tho price paid was about the current price for ordinarj- Broach cotton. It is difficult to account 
for the falling off in quality during one season, after tho quality had been maint ained for four years. It may_ 
have been duo to tho unfavourablo season or possibly to 8ub.stituting7roller ginning for saw ginning. We 
must clear up the matter in future years. During tlio current year, it has not been possible to cow American 
'dotton in Sind, sineo the Jnmrao Canal was not working at sowing time. In view of the quality of the cotton 
rcecived and tho sniall production, I understand that tho Syndicate do not wish to continue buying 
operations. For tho moment tlicroforc tho growing of American cotton in Sind ceases to have a commercial 
.aspect. I have little doubt, however, that there is n future for it, though sustained botanical work may bo 
necessary. Given a canal that will work tliroughout tho year, tho physical conditions in .Sind seem to be 
suitable, though tho economio conditions arc difficult. , 

8. N. R. coUon in ihc Deccan. — Tho work in conncolion with this cotton extended, nnd 290,000 lbs. bf 
Seed were distributed. Its popularity continues, nnd tho cultivators have no difficulty in rcaliring tho 
trim %'nlue, since its advantage lies in quantity. To facilitate ihc extension of (his seed-distribution work, 
seven Seed Sooiotica have been formed. 

0, Cottons in the Southern Mahralin Country, — ^Bro.ach nnd Cambodia cottons are still sown on a fair scale, 
nnd the area under tho latter tends to increase. Both continue to letch very good prices ns compared with 
kumpta cotton, but for the reason previously stated the.v are not likely to have an extended succcs.s. I’rolongcd 
botanical work on them will probably alter the situation. Jlcantime wc are devoting ourselves to a selected 
kumpta strain nnd lor tho Dlmrwnr-Amcricnn tract to ft strain of Ujilnnd Amerienn cotton. Tho adv.nnfngc 
of tliese cottons over tlio local ones is about twenty per cent., iiminly in the direction of quantity n.s denoted by 
ginning percentage, though tho quality also is superior to tlint of tlio local cottons. The seed is now being 
reproduced on a largo scale nnd wc shall have a good deal to distribute next year. 

AsSEXunE 111. 

Cullivalioii,manxtrino, rotation and diseases of cotton. 

UttUivalion . — For the eradication of deep rooted weeds deep iiloughing is ncccss-ary evcrj'where, hut 
given clean land, ploughing will not pay in tho he.avicr soils of Southern Gujarat and Khnndcsh as an ntuiuni 
operation. Ploughing is practised on tho lighter soils in Khsndc.sh and gcnoially in tho Southern Mnhrnttn 
Countrj’. 

Intcroulturo is very well done in Lower Gujarat, has improved in KImiulcsh, nnd varies greatly in 
thoroughness ifi the Southern Mahrnttn Country. Speaking gonernlly, (he cotton lands nro in n foul 
condition in Uiipor Gujarat, Ahmcdnngnr and ft Iftrgcpftrl of the Sonthcni Mnhrnttn Countrj’. In Gujarat, 
lavala is tho ivccd that gives most trouble, in tho Deccan, harinli anil kunda. 

A good stand of cotton is usuallj' obtained in Gujarat nnd Khanilesh, hut in the Southern Mnhratta 
Country n very poor stand is obtained, nnd improved drills need to be introduced, nccompnined by thicker 
sowing and tliinning out to tho proper stand. Dibbling is recommended for lighter soils in Gujarat. 

Manure. — Tho application of farmyard manure gives better crops everywhere, particularly in tracts 
of heavy rainfall, and more is required for cotton crops. This can be obtained by taking better care of what 
already exists nnd by adopting a system of mixed farming where conditions permit. 

Artificials have nbwherc been found to pay for cotton. Criido niglit-soil has been found to produce 
wonderful effects on cotton in tracts of good rainfall and has increased the outturn fovwfold in Gujarat and 
Khandosh. 

There is no doubt that more manure is badlj’ needed in general for cotton oiiltivntioii, and with n view 
to gradually add to tlio plant food in tho soil and grade it up to a higher level, experiments nro being fried in 
Gujarat of broad-casting san in cotton nnd turning it in, or of growing cotton in strips with san in alter- 
nate years. 

Rotations. — fjl and groundnut have been found to bo e.xcclicnt rotations for cotton. Groundnut is 
spreading rapidly in Klmndcsh. 

Shape of plant. — It is a problem what shape of plant gives tho best outturn. It used to he supposed 
that what was required was a bushy plant, but it has been noticed that biish.v plants often contain many 
purely vegetative branohes. In Southern Mahratta Country, a tj'po of tall erect plant has been selected 
ns giving the best outturn, nnd the characteristic shape has been found to bo hercditnrj-. Apart from here- 
ditary oharactoristics, it is important to decide on tho best shape for tho iilant, since the question of spacing 
in tho rows is affeotod therobj'. 

Ahmednagar District. — Cotton is spreading in tho Ahmednagar District, but tho shortness of carlj- rain 
Is against it in many j-ears. It would bo worth while trying cotton on tho new canals with one or rivo irriga- 
tions. and also to try Cambodia and Dhnnvnr-Americali cottons there, grown ns an carlj- croji. 

ll'i'lt causes very serious losses to cotton in almost all tracts. It is said to bo spreading. Growing cotton 
after cotton tends to increase tho trouble. No remedj’’ islrnown. Amerienn cottons arc immuno to it, but 
Cambodia is said to suffer from it to some extent. * .. > 

In Gujarat, it occurs in patches. 

In Ranpur, it is arid toaffcot mathio throughout tho liekl. 

In East Khandesh, in wet years, it attacks plants throughout tho field and Iwenl j’-fivo to Ihirtj’ jier cent, 
of the plants die. 

In Dharwar and Bijapur, it occurs in patches and is said to bo inorcaslng. 

Barren platils occur in Broach cotton, both in Gujarat nnd Southern Mahratta Countrj-, and causo los.s, 
especially in 'dry j-oars. Tho disease appears not to be hereditarj-, nnd its cause is not known. It occurs 
hardly at all on other vaiioties of cotton. 

_ Need.— It is very important to get good plump seed, which gives much stronger plants nnd hotter outturn. 
This may be effected on a small scale by Mr. Mehta’s machine or by the salt water method, ns recommended 
by Mr. Kottur. Tho difference in the outturn of tho crop obtained on tho Dhnrwnr and Poona farms bj- this 
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means amounts to twenty to thirty per cent. An efficient maoliiuo is wanted which will separate light from 
heavy cotton seed on a large scale. 

Some device (c.j., blast) is also required to remove the fuzz, and so permit the-use of an automatic seed 
drill which sows at even distances. 

Selected strains . — The advantage of any strain may lie in its yield of seed cotton, the ginning peiccntago 
of the seed cotton or the quality of the lint or in two or all of these characteristics. The following figures 
show the advantage of our best selected strains in Surat taken on a five-year average, viz .: — 





- 


- 






Yield of seed 
cotton per 
acre. 

Ginning per. 
centage. 

Valuation 
per kliaudi. 












lbs. 

Per cent 

Es. 

(1) lA . . 

• 

• 

/ 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

559 

36-5 

.341 

(2) mVA.L.V. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 519 

35-4 

346 

(3)11 . ' . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

632 

351 

330 

— (4) Local 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

503 

3.')-2 

332 


Numbers (1) and (2) have been distributed in the villages round Surat and a price has been obtained for 
the seed cotton which is seven per cent, in advance of local prices for the day whieh roughly consists of 2‘75 
per cent, for quality and 4-26 per cent, for ginning percentage. The advantage of yield is, of course, obtained 
separately by the cultivators on the quantity marketed. According to our figures the cotton ought to bo 
worth at least ten per cent, more than local cotton for quality and ginning percentage. The fibre of Selec- 
tion II is still uneven. 

N. B. Cotton in Khandesh. 


Tho follomng figures on the Dlmlia Farm for three years show the advantage of N. E. eotton over the 
ordinary Khandesh mixture which contains about fifty per cent, of N. R. cotton, viz .: — 


* 

N. B. 

Ginning per- 
centage. 

Khandesh 

Mixture 

1 Ginning per. 
: centage. 


lbs. per acre. 


lbs. per aero. 



1908-09 

450 

1 f 

ODO 

1 

1 



[ 37-5 f 



1 

1P0.0 10 ■ 

870 

) 1 

, 860 


S- 34-4 

1912-13 

102 

37-5 

71 

J 


Average 

474 lbs. 

... 

410 lbs. 



On the above figures tho average produce of lint per acre comes to — 

N. B 178 

Khandesh , . HI 


N. B 178 

Khandesh , . HI 


showing a net advantage of 37 lbs. of lint per acre in favour of N. R. 

Valuations show an advantage for N. R. as follows : — 

15'6 per cent, for yield. 

, 9 per cent, for ginning. 

10 per cent, for quality (uniformity and colour). 

This is distributed on a largo scale and tho people get an enhanced price for it without difficulty and 
are keen to got it. ‘ ^ 

This seed is not of a selected strain, but of a variety selected from tho Khandesh mixture. 


Sotdjicrn Alahratta Country. Five-year average. 


... 

Main tract. 






lbs. per acre, 
of seed cotton. 

Ginning per- 
oentago. 

Valuo per 
khandi. 

KelbOtion No. 1 


. 





583 

28 

Rs. 

341 

Kunlpta cross 

. 



• 

• 


552 ' 

30 

344 

f{a) 

• • • 






598 

32 

3?6 

k nmpta >; Gogbari-^ 

L(6) 

. 






498 

35 

316 

Ordinary local Kumpta 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 


527 ■ 

25 

310 
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Traci which iioio grows American cotton. 


— ' 

Lbs. per aero 
ol seed cotton. 

1 

Ginning per- 1 
centage. | 

1 

Vnbio per 
fibnndi. 

Upland 

, * 


1 

j 

• 1 

-Dl) 

t 

32 1 

Its. 

281 

Cambodia 

• 

• 

* ! 

312 

. 1 

37 

300 

Ordinary Dlmrw.ir-Amcncnn , . . . 

• 

• 

• 

.3C2 

t’S , 

27« 


Aneexuiie IV. 

Ooghari Colton in the Broach Diftricl. 

In tlic Snrnt-Broncli tract, tlio staple of the cotton promi tcmls to he longest in liic south and 
shortest in the north, and this is mainly due to physical conditions, uhicli in the sontli appear to favour a 
long staple. Througliout the Sunat District and in tho south of the Ilroach Di'-tricl, the cotton grown is of 
a fairly uniform typo and is known a.s .Surat or Broach rffs/ii. In the Bro.ach District however a dificrent 
typo of cotton is found, known ns goghari, growing mixed with the deshi cotton. In the .‘•outh of tho 
district, this nii.xturo is very small, but incrca.scs ns you go north, being about thirty per emit. alAnklc.sbar 
fifty per cent, at Broach and up to ninty per cent, at ,Innihusar. It is not a distinct variety, hut a dilfercnt 
typo (or rather number of types) the important char.actcristic of u hich i“ its high ginning percentage. It is 
probably derivative of tcagacl, and possibly crossed with Broach deshi. It gin.s nhonl five per cent- higher 
than the deshi cotton, Avhich means that a given quantity of ij.ijhtri seed cotton produce.^ fifteen per cent, 
more lint than the s<ainc quantity of deshi seed cotton. The length of its staple is 'Jtbs inch as against "tbs 
for Broach deshi, but it is .strong and very while. Its lint has somofiinc.s been valued about the same as 
Broach deshi and sometimes considerably lower. On account of its liigb ginning percetitage. the buyers of 
seed cotton will always pay higher (or it tban for deshi, and consequently this is the seed that cultivators 
want, and they refuse to take Snral dcM/sccd which will produce a coftonwith a longer stiipic hut a lower 
ginning porcentago. At the Government station at Broaeh, we arc separating out the various types of 
jog/iori and trying to select pure strains having the most vnhinlde eliaracteis. Uji (o the prrrcnt, four 
distinct tyjics of goghari have been found, but these typc.s are not lioniogcnous witliin Ihem.•>cl^■c.s and <lo not 
breed true, but again split up, indicating that goghari is a cto.'.s-brctl cotton of unmixed character, - 
Much botanical work remains to ho done \nth this cotton..- 


Tho llon’hio Mr. G. b’. Keatikoe, t'.i.t',, I.C.tf., c,illcd and examined. 

1003. {President.) We have three methods of preparing forceiisls. I'irst of all. the vilhige ofTiecr.s give 
the ligurcs of tho area under cotton. Tho Mnmlatdars fi.x the anna valuation, wdiicii is interpreted by iiiran“ 
of formula figures in my office. A twelve aiuia cioji is a normal crop. If, in a rertain tract, 300 lh«. of cotton 
were the normal outturn, an oiglit anna crop would be 200 ]l>s. per acre and a si.xtecn anna crop -100 lbs. 'J'liat 
i.s tho wmy wo prepare tlio forecasts for the Presidency proper. Afy ofliec is not concerned with Hind. The 
Commissioner’s office in Sind supplies mo with figures which 1 pn.ss on. 1 cannot say how tho forecasts arc 
prepared there. Half tho cotton in tho Presidency proper is grown in A'ativc State.'-'. 1 have absolutely 
no idea how they prepare their figures of area and oullurn. I just give their tigure.s as tliev ate sent in, show- 
ing them separately. Tlioro are means of checking tho figures for Britisli districts to some extent at tlio end 
of tho year. Por Britisli districts, at tlio end of the revcniio year in August, I get figures of areas under all 
crops. Sometimes there is a discrepancy between tho final figurc.s~nnd the forecast figures. Last year three 
districts returned an area of a million acres under cotton. The area turned out from tiic final figures to bo 
one million and a half. No satisfactory explanation was fortlicoming. Probably altliongb tberc was a very 
largo increase under cotton in many villages, tho village officers reported very much the same as the previous 
year. Tlierc was one st-atoin Kathiawar which retumed no cotton at all. I enquircil why this was the enso 
and found that cotton had been grown there to the extent of several thousand acres. -As regards the statistics 
from British territory, there are four distinct crops, the Southern Mahratta crop, tho Khandesh crop, tlic 
South Qujaraterop.thoNorth Gujarat andKathiaivnr crop. The first tiling that is wanted is that tho men who 
are responsible for<tho statistics sliould liavo time toattend to tlicm. I candidl 3 ’ confc.ss that I linvo no time 
and it has sometimes happened that tho cotton forecast had to go in without mj' seeing it. The reason maj’ 
be that I am perhaps somoivlicro in Sind and that it has already been delay’cd by non-receipt of information. 
If you want to get accurate forecasts, it would be best foe the wan. who is (Jo'ng the work to bo iuthc place 
for a month or so in advance and to go round to the dealers and the ginneries and ask them their opinion 
about the figures. It is an extraordinarily difficult thing to got correct figures in some j’cars, especially in 
years of excessive rainfall. Take tho case of Khandesh this year : I know of fields some of whicli had 700 
lbs. to the aero ■whilst some of tho adjacent ones had no' crop at all. This whs simjdy duo to the fact that 
the etop in one case was picked just before tho rains whereas tho other crop was cousiderahly later and the 
bolls all fell off before they opened. In a j'oar like this, there are enormous variations in very small areas. 
I cortamly do not feel competent to vary the estimates madh by the local people and no man could do so 
. unless he has been on the spot. What is want cd is a competent man who know his business and could rush 
round lor a month in advance. Wo forecast for cotton, various kinds of oil seeds, sugarcane, wheat rice and 
groundnut. If the crop in a district is small, wo just give a rough estimate. As far ns cotton is concctued, 
people do not use tho figures and do not care about them. In Kliondcsh, the figures of outturn can bo 
tested with tho railway returns. There is not a very great deal of movement of cotton into Khandesh from 
' Berar. I have worked out tho figures for tho local mill consumption and for local consumption for stuffing 
pillows and mattresses. I • also obtained figures showing how such was exported from each station to 
Bombay and I found that, for a series of years, wo had boon considerably underestimating. As a result, at 
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tho la?t revision of our formitla! figure’, I pul up tlio Khnndc'li {orinuI.T! figure’ con’ideraWy htsl; t r 
Xlicro is RO much movement in other parts e.y.,. in Gujarat and tho Southern Jfahratta rouritn*, from 
Native States to Briti’li Territory and vice vtr/a tJiat it is not po-sildc to adojit a similar procedure 
ovcrywliorc. As far as I can make out, nohody uses the figures ; liut on one occasion I got a complaint from 
tho Bombay Cotton Trade Association that our Kliandesh figures appeared to be grossly under estimaieel. 
r found it was so ; that was about eigfit or nine yoara ago. I then pointed out to the Cotleetor of Khnndesh 
th.at no attempt was made to estimate on the basis of an average crop. Wlien tho crop was good, it w.ss 
reported ns ten annas, svhen it was bad it u-as reported as four annas. Tlie forcc.ast.s are jmbli.'hed at the 
Government Press. I do not post them up an 3 ’wlicrc. There in no scrarniding for f iiem ; nohod.v ever read* 
tliem n.s far as I know. It would l)o mucli c.a.sict to prepare accurate forecasts if tiie movement of cotton 
■from ono district to another were regulated. If the ginning and pressing rotnnis were made compultorj- and 
if each halo were marked with the mark of the press at which it was pressed, then we should know what 
cotton came from each tract with certainly in a given j'enr, and that would enable na to forecast v itli more 
accuracj’ for future j'cnrs of known agricultural clinr.actcr. At present we liavc no standard of comparison 
hccaii.se wo do notknon' what was produced in any given \-carin a definite tract. 

19t)-f. (Jfr. iradi'a.) I have seen the instructions of the Airrionltur.aI Department of the Unite<i States 
in regard to the preparation of forecasts. I made enquiries about tlicni when I was in America. I llioucbt 
tho 3 ' were very good. I'lio United , States lias nn cnonnoiis Bureau of Statistics very liiglil.v .st.jtlMl. Tiny 
gel a lot of information from loc.al men who arc in the trade. I quite agree that this i.s the waj- to do tilings 
provided you have a bureau with a head and a staff who arc capable of utilising such inforiiiatiuu to tlip liMt 
advantage. I could not do things that way with m.v slafi wliich is very small. What \ie MOiit is ttafi, i.r. 
men who can be sent to each important tract a month before the return is submitted with a certain amount 
of mono.v to p.aj' to people who give them good infonnalion and then wo shall gel .such iiiformatioti. 'J’iie 
great diflioulty is staff. Except for a few clerks in my office, tliere is no .sfati.sfic.il department, 'llio men 
in iny olfice compile information on tlic hasis of the information supplied by the rovemie aullioritics. 

1005. The ginning and pressing rotum-s ucrc fairlj' accurate in tlie first year. We liavc had them going 
for two j-cars now. In the first i'car, tlicj' worked out onlj- slightU- below the department.d forecasts for the 
amount of cotton produced in tlio Presidenej’. In tlie second year, they were absurd, that i.s to s.i}-, flic figures 
supplied bj' the gins and pre.s,se.s were obvioiislj’ hidicrously below what the re.il amount was. In the first 
lilnco, gins and presses do not run througliout the ii liolo ^-car. What u-.is nlw.i^s linjipening ivas that ua.s sent 
out detailed <|uestion3 as to what wo wanted fogelhcr with stamps and cards for reph-. In about a fort- 
night wo got them back from (lie dead letter office, Sometimc.s they were not even returned from tlio dead 
letter olfice ; probablj' somobodj’ used them as w.i.stc paper. Wo waited till wo thought the se.ison 
tvas about to begin and then we sent them out again. Some of the fnctoricf rcspomled. U'o wrote again 
to those from whom wo hoard nothing : sometimc.s, owing to a pool, Ihc^' were closctl. We never kmnv 
whether wo wore really in tonoh with them or not. li the returns were received through the Jlnmlaldnrs, 
tlio Dop.irtnicnt would, at any rate, know whicli gins and pre.ssc.s were working and wliich not and the .Maml.it- 
dars would bo able to say if there w.as auj' mill which did not send in any return. Collectors wotild liowever 
undoubtcdlj' stronglj’ object to tlio work being imposed on the Mamlatdars. As tlie return came in in the 
second year they wore obviouslj’ usolcs,s. I think it would be useful to make flic rcturms compuKorj'. 1 
do not BOO why thoj’ shotild not bo. There is no need to have both ginning and pre.«s retura’. Ginning 
returns would bo tho better ns thej' would deal with all the cotton ginned. All cotton is ginnetl but all is not 
jircsscd. For instance, round Ahmcdabad most of the cotton goes to the mills without being jirassed, simply 
licing rammed inlo-dcicrfls. You could get from the rail homo trade-returns how much goes to Bomb.ij-. 

1090. Tlio only attempts made to publish tho Bomb.aj' or Liverpool pricas in up country market-s have 
been in connexion with tho cotton sale societies in tho South Jlnrhatta Coiintr\' and in Nliandesh. Tlioj' snj* 
tliat llioy have found publication of Bombay prices verj- useful. In the .Soutlicm Maliratfa countrj*, they 
have been getting daily wires from tho Bombay Cotton Exchange during tho se.ason. Wliat llicj’ did was 
to put up a list sliowing that if cotton was selling at so much per Uiamli in Bombaj'. it Bliouhl be selling at 
such a price in particular places. Tho list gave a rough coirespoiidcnce between tho pr'eo of lint in 
Bombay and tho price of seed cotton in local markets such as Uubli or Jalgaon. Ido not sec the ndv.anlag,! 
of publishing Liverpool prices in upcountry markets. After all, the Bomb.ay prices arc tiiose wliich have 
direct eficot on local prices. Tho Liverpool prices onlj-nfiTcctllubli pricisi rif Bomb.a^v. If tlio Bombay prices 
do not move in coiweiueiico of Liverpool prices, I do not sec Iiow Hubli pricc.s will do so. Tlicre is a good deal 
to bo s.aid in favour of publishing Bomb.ay prices subject to the condition that people must not cxi>ecl local 
prices to vary absolutely' with them. 

1097. {Mr. lloharis.) Wo do not consult non-official ngencic.s with reganl to tho publication of forec.a.sls. 
I got reports before cacli forcc.ast from c.ach Deputy Director and Divisional Sui>eriutciidcnl in wliieli they 
state their opinion of the croji in general so far ns tliej' have seen if. Tlicy give mo any information they 
can to enable me to check tho returns sent in by tho revenue officials. I liavehad an i-stimalo in roaumla and 
pounds. 1 took it for what it was worth. 

1998. {President.) As to tho question of the .adequacy of ray staff for flic investigation of cotton problems 
in this province and tlio relative importance of cotton in tho general agriculture of the l’re.sideney, cotton 
is by far tlic most important commercial crop in tlie Fresidency nn<l we Imve civeii it a very largo proixirtion 
of our lime. Our four biggest farms at Mirpurklias, Jalgaon. Surat and Dlmni-ar are almost txcltHivcly 
cotton fanns, not to mention tlio smaller farms at Gadag and Dhulia. As for (.ackling cotton ptoblems in this 
Presidency, tho great point is that wo are faced witli cxtraortlinarily diverse conditions; for instaiKi- Smd 
and Ivliandesh grow tho same variety but the conditions are quite different. Then we have Upper Gviisr.it 
as a distinct fr.aot by itself. Lower Gujarat a distinct tract by itself, .and the .SotiUiera Ifahmlla country (tho 
Karnalak), which Im-s a sub-tract growing Dharwar Amcric.an. In these tr.aots, the problems of varieties, 
cultivation, organization and marketing, arc all different. Our staff to tackle all tlie»e qiie-sUons is miicli 
too sm.'dk 

1999. sVs to tho ncocssity for further botanical work bj' an Economic Bot.inLl flic present Economia 
Botanist has not paid much attention to cotton. Tiiat is due to the f.rct tliat Pro(cs^=or Oammic was Ik'ommic 
Botanist hero before he became the Iiniicrial Cotton Sjiecl.alist and iiis work was still avaikiide. Our work 
is b.vscd mainly on Ids previous investigatiovvs and on ids subsequent help. He is btill in very clo-e touch 
with the staff of tho Agricultural Dep.artraenl working on cotton. We have tiicrcforo no necessity for an 
Economio Botanist of our own for cotton. Unfortunately for cotton in this Pre>!deney, Ids he.sdquartet* ftn' 
jn the only Irnot where no cotton is grown. I do not think that this matter! verj' rnucli from !uo point of 
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view of trainin" students at the Poona CoUege. I do not think that the students at the College would ever 
have time to go very deeply into the problems of cotton ; they have so many miscellaneous subjeots to_ 
learn. We do grow some short staple cotton on the farm for teaching purposes. If the college were in a 
cotton tract, the students might learn more. If the Economic Botanist has to do a lot of teaching in the 
colieve and to be bound up with the college work, he has no time for cotton. Wepiavo got sanction for a 
second Botanist. Jlr. Clobber is at present holding the appointment. Ho is devoting his attention to rice 
and wheat On Mr. Gammie’s retirement from the post of Imperial Cotton Specialist, if his successor is 
not located in the Bombay Presidency wo shall be in great dilHoultiei, and I consider that the Department 
w'ouJd require an officer who could devote practically all the time to cotton. If a Deputy Director chooses 
to take up cotton breeding as an integral part of his work, he can do so. Wlien Mr. Fletcher was hero, 
which was before my time, he worked in Surat which ho made praotically his headquarters. I understand 
that he obtained a lot of fresh crosses and did a lot of work in that lino on cotton. He was kep on plant 
breeding. Mr. Henderson did not go in for plant breeding at all ; his work was on the new varieties. Wo 
certainly want an offioicr who can devote practically all his time to cotton. Whether ho should bo primarily 
a botanist or secondarily a botanist, I am not prepared to say off hand ; I should think primarily a plant 
breeder but he should be capable of taking up both the cultivation and the business side of cotton. 

2000. As to the question of stall in Sind, the agricultural oonditions of S'nd are, of course, very different 
from those of the Presidency proper. The agricultural future of Sind may bo altered by the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage and it might ho necessary then to give it a-, separate agricultural Department, At 
present I am praotically the only link between the Agricultural Department of Sind and the Presidency proper 
except that our Agricultural Engineer goes there oeoaaionallj'. Por practical purposes, Sind is almost beyond 
the radius of the Agricultural College except that Sindhis are trained at the Agricultural College. The 
amount of time that I can spend there and the assistance I can giro is very limited. Every now and then 
Mr. Gammio is able to help by getting testa done and work of that sort. Sind is very isolated. I l^elievo the 
Punjab is muoh more closely allied with Sind agriculturally than with the Pre.ridenoy Proper, Of course, the 
question of a separate agricultural department for Sind would be contingent on a great material develop- 
ment ; it would he contingent on the construction of the Barrage. It is a rciisonable proposal provided there 
is a great material development. The trouble in Smd is the climatic conditions.. It is extremely unhealthy. 
You cannot condemn a man to live there all the time. If you make his hoadquartors Karachi, he cannot 
stay there during the rains as that is the cultivating season. He cannot go to the bills without a long trip. 

2001. As long as the Imperial Cotton Specialist is stationed at Poona, wo have nothing to complain of, 
but there is plenty of room in the Bombay Presidency for a special man on cotton alone. There is room for 
two or three men. I think a crop specialist for each province is desirable but it would bo difficult to work 
the scheme out. I thmU Khandeah might go in with Bcrar ; I believe the agricultural conditions are very 
similar. Instead of an Imperial specialist you might have a number of specialists, perhaps working in two 
provinces where the tracts are similar. 

2002. As to the policy which has been pursued by the Agricultural Department in regard,, to cotton, in 
the beginning we started on all the farms trying any exotic variety which seemed likely to give any useful ' 
result. A very large number of Indian varieties also and crosses were collected from different parts of the 
country and were watched for a long time. All the exotics have fallen out except the small amount of American 
cotton we have in Sind, Dhanvar American and Cambodia. The crosses and selections that were made, have 
in the last few years been narrowed down to very few. In Sind, we have done practically no work except 
on Egyptian and American cotton, and if the American were to drop out, there would be nothing left to show, 
so far as present oonditions arc concerned. Mr. Main is now working on N.R. cotton and is selecting out 
neglectum roseum from the Sind crop. He is also trying N. R. selected in Khnndesh. As regards Kliandesb, 
we have not yet been able to put out anything that Was not tlierc already. There is one hybrid which is 
being kept on. They have got it on the Dbulia Farm ; it is a cross between Comilln and hani which has from 
time to time shown promise. All ue have seen our wa 5 ' to do has been to select and put out the N. R. cotton 
which was an ingredient in the local mixture. In some parts it was a very largo ingredient, tho proportion 
being as high as sixty per cent. It has been put out partly on account of its inherent hardiness and partly on 
account of its high ginning percentage but tho proportion in the crop was already very large. Wo have prac- 
tically done nothing in Upper Gujarat except to make a preliminary investigation. Nothing systematic has 
been done in Upper Gujarat, as there has been no staff for supervision. In Lower Gujarat, we have in 
the course of time n-arrowed down the cottons which we were prepared to bo put out to two 5 1027 -A. L.F. 
and selection No. 1-A. Since the break down of the arrangements with the Bombay Millowners Syndicate, I 
have told the staff to put the whole of tho farm under 1-A, only keeping a sufficient quantity of 1027- 
A.L.F. to keep the strain going. The reason for this was tliat we found that we could not see our way to 
guarantee the cultivators any appreciable extra price for quality, so we wont for the strain which gave 
us greater quantity but was still valued as appreciably superior to the local cotton. That has been the 
policy for the last few years. Since we have failed to get a market for quality in Lower Gujarat and tho 
.southern Mahratta country, our two long staple tracts, our policy has been to go for quantity rather than for 
quality as denoted by yield of seed cotton and by high ginning percentage, subject to the condition that 
tho quality must not bo inferior to that of the local cotton. For that reason wo have gone for 1-A at Surat 
and on the same principle for Dharwar selection No. 1 on tho Dharwar^Farm. Selection 1-A at Surat gives 
the highest j'ield, except selection 2 which we have thrown out because its valuation was not so good. Tho 
valuation of 1027 -A.L.F. was the best, but the’ yield and ginning percentage were lower than those of 1-A. 
Wo have tlierefore gone in for 1-A in preference to 1027-A.L.F. In Dham'ar, the yield of seed cotton of 
selection No. 1 is 583 lbs. per acre. That of the cross between kumpla and goghari is 598 lbs. and its ginning 
percentage is mufld better. We have however gone for No. 1 in this case although hcmpla and goghari is 
valued higher tlian the local kumpta. 

, .003. I cannot understatid the grounds on which trade valuations are made. If the trade were told that 

a cross contained goghari, they would at onco say that it rvas no good. They would refuse to look at it 
whatever its merits might be. 

^^odia.) Mr. Purshotamdas Thaktirdas said be did not recognize any difference between 1027- 
A. In 1911, 1027 A.L.F was valued at Rs. 340 per hhandi and ord'nary Surafootton at Rs. 330. 
We bad oOO acres under 1027. Altliougb 1027-A.L.F. was bright in colour and good for spinning 30.9. to 32s., 
while ordinary- Surat was dull in colour and was good for spinning only 16 j. to 20s., the difference in tho trade 
v.tmation uas only Rs. 10 per hhandi. I do not think the valuation should be proportionate to the counts 
spun but Rs. 10 per hhandi is not sufficient to induce cultwators to cultivate cotton wbioh would spin 32s, 
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Onr iwlicy up to tho time of tho Syndicofo wiw loni; stajile cotton. Since Iho break-down ot tlio arrange 
nientR, otir policy iina been qtianlify mibjecl to condition flmt the cotton inn?! not be inferior to the onlinarj' 
local variety. 

200.';. IAs to whelber tbe cottons in tlii.s Frcsitlcnoy wliicli liavo a trade name or reputation, snob as Broacli, 
vnvs'tn, Xiiinptfl, etc., are pure to 1 yjie or are mixwl, I aliould say that vm-xtiri in fairly pttre to typo except flmt 
tliero is IV little ffofffmriintrnnixetl with it. ivumptn'on the whole is still pure to t^Tvo though thoro are distinct 
types in it. It •would perhaps be more correct to say that it is pure to vaiicty. lEojoid is also pure to variety. 
Aasuming that the Department had a man wiiowas keen on plant breeding, I should like him to go on crossing 
in the ho))e of getting something better. 1 do not suppose tlmt wo have reached finality in this respect. 
In a general way, I should .say that until wo had something undoubtedly better than tho existing local cottons 
(o put out, 1 would Itc'op the bcit o.xi.sting strains of those cottons pnro in the tracts .suited for them. 

200(!. Tho onward march of soglnri is a very difncult problem. It has increased very muoh in the last 
few ycaw but exactly to what extent I do not know. Mr. Bhimbhai says that there Ims alway.s been a lot ot 
pr^hari in his circle. I believe it has increa'-cd because the gin owners like the high ginning percentage. I 
tlvink the ojvinion of our men i« that it will not invade the Surat district very badly because in the Surat 
Obtriet it does not do ns well relatively ns in Bro.ich. They believe that it has invaded the north ot the 
.Surat district to some exlrnf. 1 should think that the sharp diflerontiation in price that has occurred 
would tend to stop it hut I do think nbo that any law which would control the trade movement of cotton 
would have trndency to keep the strains pure because it would tend to make the market more aoivsativo 
to ipiality. X am in f.avour of the idea of restricting the movement ot half pressed h.alcs and fully 

pressed h.alcs, all three. This would tend to make tho market more sens.ativo to value. I h.avosaid fullv 
pre-v>cd hales because fully pressinl Inlei .are .sent from Kimiutesh to Navsari and it is arranged that the 
Navsnri marl: should bo put on them and tho hales then despalcheil to Bombay. My proposal is to sohedule 
the long at.aplc tract”. I would have no importation of inpo.s at alt into tho pchcduled tracts except bv 
license, 

2007. (Prr^iJfnl.) Wilt is very important in Bomhaj-. I do not think that insect attacks are very serious. 
In the c.a«e of exotic cottons in .‘^ind. boll worm has sometimes been serious especially on Egyptian cotton 
eight years ago. It has Iweir Ie=s pcrioti” on .Vnieric.an cotton. White ants do iv certain amount of damage 
in Upper Gujarat on tho Nadiad Farm. In some je.ats. they do a considerahle amount of damage. In .some 
p.arts.avilt i” very rerion”. Wilt is well worth spofiivl iuvoitig.ation but tho position is not so serious ns to 
rt'()uiro a special ofiie T piMvid'^I t!m iuvn!ti-.:.ation into the diso.aso can bj satisfactorily carried out from 
Fusa. We have not got nnyI.o<ly to tackle it. 

200'!, (.l/r. 7Wirr/i.) Tno principle on which we nro working in tho Sotthern Mahratla country is the 
same .as Ih.at I have nire.idy mentione 1. i.c.. that Iho cotton should ho the b-st all round cotton r wo are 
ivimln" at pro icnt at < piant t y r.aVUev than on sju ilit y bee vine wo know that for ipi inlity, i.e., tho amount of 
s.'e I cotton prishice 1. pnvple can cel their i>ric''s. We .are aiming at a typo which will produce a largo amount 
of S"e»l eotton, and wlccli has a hitter ginning p'-rcintago Ilian the ordinary type ot hiiaip'n cotton. This Ls 
siihjeof to tho restrict ion th.at the shaide should not he ivors* t'l.an the i'loi! staple. We have isolatid a type 
Dlntavar No. 1, avhich i” couahlcr.vbly lictt'T from evt ry point of vio.v. 'I'liis is tho cotton which wo want to pat 
out. On the basts of an inere la^ in the yiehl of 'red cotton .Vo. 1 A. {L'ump'.a and gojAsn'eross) — seems to bo 
by far away Ibo bc’t. It has b'-'m v.abie'l above onlinarv hiimptsi but sclcetion No. 1 is tbe one tb.at wo 
deeideil to go for. .‘'’election I is v.aliicsl at It'., till n Ih-iml! wliercns the str.vin kumpici and gojhari is v.alucd 
St It”. 32.') jvr Viotuli. .tuotiuT point is I luat tump'd and piyjhori 1ms more Broacli oil araolcri sties. Selection 
Ko. J is juat like the tump'd plant and the ruliivafors are nccnstomcil to it. I regard tho figures of relative 
yield as fairly reliable. 'Jliey .an- the averages for five ye.ir?. They nro based on the cultivation given by 
the Ijcst cullivator'. 'J’hen' are fields full of horinli grass and in those conditions the cultivation results nro 
not worth recording. But (ho re-ults got on our farms are absolutely comp.arable to tbe rr.sults got by good 
cultivator”, 'i'iiere i” nothing spi cial in (he avny of ciiltivnlion. nothing special in the way of iiianuro nor in 
tbewaj' th.at these plot” have been Ireali'd. Tlii” work may applj' to a very largo area of cotton, over a 
million acre:!. I ctrtainly lliink that it is imiiorl.ant (o be certain on the question of the yield, under tho 
eonditions on wliieb the cultiv.alor.” work outsulc. We Imvo been putting out a certain amount of selection 
No. I and ,”0 far as (lie e\e can tee, it certainly des's very well. Tlie people have taken to it and nro very 
plemseil with it both in the Bij.apur and Dbarwar districts. 

200f'. 'Jlie organisation for imsliiiig tliw-e atrains of cotton is a matter about wbioh I have not definitely 
made up my mind. Tin re an- tUuf; ways in which you can procccil. The first is to secure a better price for 
Irntter cotton and to pit the cultiv.dforn to t.il.e it up voluntarily. 'Flmt is what wo tried in Gujarat. Tho 
Fceond inclhcKl wliieh v,e rhiiU proh.'dily adopt in the Southern Mahratla country where tho cultivators are 
pood deal more ntiienahle to suggestion (hati in Guj.-im(, into (ry and nmh out irionoj-ear a very largo amount 
of cotton seed. Wo might, for instaiwc, cover prnclic.aUy the whole of the Ilubliand Dlmrw.ar (alukas with 
Dharwar No. 1, in which e.ase it would me.in th.at by far (ho greater par( of the cotton which c.amo in would 
be of this superior type. Tiie r.msl from that would predominate at tho lluhli and Dharwar ginneries and 
be sown in (he following year, and the an’.a would be practically covered with the pure variety. Thu area 
afiwltil by this policy would be about one bumlred tbousand acres. IVc have now got tbirly acres on tlio 
Dhariiar Farm and wc tan get another thirty acres outside. Eacli aero will give us seed for twenty nore,s, so 
that wo can get seed for 1,200 acre". lYc would get two or three villages near Garag to grow this seed in a 
Milid block. Tliere, are two unnll gins there wbicli could gin the cotton of tho tract, IVo would deal witli it 
ourrwlvcH probably with the help of a buyer. We would agree to indemnify him by promising to buy tiio seed 
back lit n bigger price or else wc would arrange to sell tlic cotton and to got tho seed hack. Tlio next year 
we should have see'l for 21,000 acres. If you multiply that by (went}', (hat woidd give you about half a 
million acres in tho third yc.ar, though the area would not, of course, go on increasing in gtometrical progres- 
sion, As far ns 1 can see" after that, unless people find out that it pays them to keep the seed pure, all wo 
can do is to put out us much seed as wo can and trust that it will have a marked effect on tho purity of 
the cotton in the tract. Unle.”3 the cultivator finds that he can get a better price for uniform cotton, wo 
cannot induce him to be can fill in getting pure accil and in sowing it. lam suggesting tlmt a fairly 
largo area can bo sown with pure seed in the coucso of a year or two by giving seed cheaper or oven free. 
Wc c.an tlicn nwh it out in a largo quantity in one year svhich would make a considerable inllucncc on tho 
crop, 'riierc will be no finality about it. \Vc shall Iiavctogoon putting it out in large quantities for a 
number of years to make the effect permanenf. It will be seed of a pure strain and when the cotton k 
ginned, the seed will find Us way back to the cuU’ivators, If wc do this for this tract, say Hubli and 
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TOnrr AT Arc atHI l.uv back a lot of tl.o Tccd oursclvM and arc will try to cet it off tho next ycar. Tho thirty 
ncrcSidc (ho farm uhicl. I mentioned ju.t noiv are under members of Acr.ci.l nral Associations and are can 
mal e arrnTmemenls to pet li.o seed back. I have not yet definitely considered the arranyemonts that avould 
Hve to be made for dealin? with the crop next year. If I could pet a b.p man who will take the whole crop 
eX^al somewhat better price and pivo ns back the sce<l, that would suit ns. If not. wo shall have to 
„^ko some nrraneement to pet the seed back, and it may cost the Departnient soiiicthinp to get it separate. 
Ir cinnerk Tiiat will have to be done under our supervision. Some of tho cultivators will sell their crop 
ttsndiii" in ndvauec and some mav sell their lajvts in advance so that are cannot be sure of petting all tho 
seed Rut we shall "ot a pood dc.af of it back. The third method of pushing superior strains is to advertiso 

the seed and wait for people to come and ask for it. That is what avo have been doing In Siir.at. If this 

Is done on a hip onongh sc.ale, thoiiph tho seed m.ay pet mixed in tho ginneries, it is bound to have some 
clfeel on the local Ivjytx in course of time. A good many careful cultivators do come and take our seed in 
small iiuantilics. One voar there were 000 bales and another year 1 ,200 bales of onr solcotcd strains. All 
this cotton eocs through tho ginneries there and it is prob.ablo that it has some effect on tho nature of tho 
general sei if snp])ly. Since tho dinieulties in Surat, I have been simply marking time there. If it had not 
been for th" t rouble there, wo should have gone in for putting out some selections there two years ago but we 
have pone slowly and instead of putting out tho htmptn cross, I now propose to put. out Dharwar 
No, 1. People do not like the himpla cross. It is terribly late. It has a certain number of barren 
plants in it .and is slightly more subject to wilt. Another reason in favour of scleetion No. 1 is that it is 
imlistingiiishahle from the hiimpla Avhich tho culliv.ator had been growing all bis Ijfo. It is only a selected 
strain of himpin. In rcg.ard to tho .auctions, the trouble is tb.at for Bfoacli wc classify only for 
ginning percentage and not on the basis of quality. In point of fact, inasmuch ns the seed which are 
imporffrom Navsari has a certain .amount of .gog/iarf in it, it is qnifo likel.y that the cotton with tho 
hieher ginning percentage has tho greatest amount of goghnA seeds. Wo could classify onr liimpia on tho 
lia^is of pinning percentage : hut it avould be very diHicult to el.assify it on tho basis of quality as avoll. I 
should not liiielo forego the higher price on account of quajity which works out at Rs. 31 per Idiamli. I would 
not like to forego tliat nltogoUicr. Tho ginning percentage of selection is 28 and of ordinary htmpfn 2G. There 
are some loe.dities. where in some years tlie ginning percentage is much higher ; in others avlierc it is lower. 
Allthat we eould give would hoaoertifieatotolhoeffccl thatwchndginnodas.ampleofiland that the ginning 
percentage w.as so and so. It is impossible for us Avhen cotton is grpivn on a big scale to give a guarantee that 
this or tint is grown from our seed. Wo cannot have a man sitting .and w.atching each cultivator. Wo can 
sav that he got his seed from us ; and that this is his stuff : wc cannot say more than that. I do not know 
how f.ir we ean got a fair v.ahio according to trade valuations. Onr valuation wore done for us by the Mill- 
owners .'Vssoeiation, tho Cotton Tr.ade Association, Messrs. Tata and Sons and other Firms. 


2010. As to ])iishinp these variolics by means of co-oper.ativc credit sale socictie.s, if yon can pet eo-opern- 
tive sale societies to work, there will ho some finality about'tho marketing difiicultj-. Here we h.avc a million 
and a half acres and unless tho people arill do something for themselves, I do not sec Iiow avo can manage it 
all. Co-operative credit societies are strong in the Soutlicm 'Mahralta country and that is why avo are at- 
tempting to work through them but I am not hopeful of getting them to work very energetically at once. 
They made a small start last year though not quite on the lines that I had proposed, hut still they got a start 
made and several sooictics were working on tho lines that each considered most desirable. My experience 
of co-operative societies is that they arc capable of managing credit pretty well. They find it verj- difficult 
to take up anything with enthusiasm which involves the handling of some commodity other than nionej'. 
They keep their accounts and do their banking Inisines-s quite all right hut the moment they come to handling 
cotton, seeing that the wciglimcnts are fair and that the cultivator gets the best prices, it is a’ory difTieult to 
pet lliem to take enough trouble. I am not hopeful of creating a new heaven and n new earth but I propose 
to push on with them though not to the dxclusion of several other methods. At prc.sent tho type of cotion 
sale societies i.s rather a dalal society. We have one of these at Hubli, one at Godng and one at Dharwar. 
They are managed by cultivators and dalah togetber but mostly by dalals. My original propos.al was to strrt 
a unit in a village and pet the village to put out seed and to keep close supervision on tho seed grorni in the 
village. At present these eo-operat ive sooict ies sell cotton for anybody who brings it in whether he is a member 
of tho society or not. It really mc.ans one dalnl instead of another hut tho men who orennisc the soeieliea 
maintain that the cultivators have more oonfidenec in them th.aii in the ordinara* dalnl. It is only a begin- 
ning. 1 do not attaeli imicli importance to them at present. They are only a beginning but I am hopeful. 

2011. The Department intends to substitute the Upland variety for tho mi.xcd Dhoravnr American ns it 
is by f.ar tlie tiest strain in it. We are selecting pure tvpos of tho Upland variety. Wc are prepared, ns soon 
ns We have .seed, to put out scloeted strains of Upland of proved exccllenee in preference to ordinary mixed 
Dharwar American. We have had no luck with the rceent American cottons we have imported. The extra 
yield of Upland is mainly due to the fact that it resists red leaf blight and so is more prolific. I am not prepared 
• to say what I expect to do in the way of area under it. There is n mueli smaller area under Dharwar American 
tli.an under htimpln, only about 200,000 acres. At present, there arc about twenty acres under this cotton on 
the G.yiag Farm. The Department could get big cultivators in Hulkoti and Kurtkoti to grow it pure on 
a considcnable area and in the course of a few ye.ars enough seed eould be produced to cover tho wliole of the 
Dharwar American area. There are prospects of succc.ss svitli Cambodia in a few villages. In one or tavo 
villages, the people arc quite keen about it. It has a very good ginning percentage. The people avill keep it. 
I think wc ought to keep it going for a number of yc-ars and to do some botanical selection work on it. Wc 
have not worked botanice.lly on it yet. In so far as anv selection has been done, it has been a sclcotion 
for high ginning perccnte.gc and not for staple. The result has been that, whilst in the Jfadras Fresidency, 
it hai a staple of an inch or more, here I don't think it i.s more than half an inch. It is certainly very variable. 
It is a mo«t attract ive looking cotton. Wc cannot expect a big area under it but it i.s worth studying^ assuming 
ihat^we have theyien to study it. Tho l:nn\p!a work is quite the biggest ; then I consider comes the work 
on Upland. I think we ought for a number of years to go on studying T’roach cotton in Dhnnvnr and Cam- 
bodia cotton in Gadag liotanie.ally and selecting. 

, . I' I' Ti'ry small one. Oiir farms are doing other things besides cotton. Tho 

do ■( Hung t.iat we really c.an chasm credit for is the improvement in cultivation of hundreds of thousands of 
.a-rediy put ting out iron plough.''. Half the hand is not in a fit state to sow eotton in at all. Wo have devoted 
a great .I«al of tune .and attention to putting out ploughs wliieli i.s one of tho mo.st important things that the 
.lutr.et ,iafi till to ,1'.. M,. have many other things to look to such ns sxigareane, nnd groundnuts. TliO 

am'.-uis of tune th.it the st.afr has spent on the introduction of Broach cotton into the Southern Mahralta 
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country is small. It was considerably more a few years ago. We have not bothered about it for the last j'car 
or twc. Two men do two or three niontbs’ work every year, one on Cambodia and one on Broach cotton . 

2013. In Kliandcsh wo are putting out N. B. seed. W^c have an area of 20,000 acres under it. That 
is not very big as compared witli the whole of Khandcsli. All up the Tapti Valley, the bulk of the cotton 
is N. B. already. The figure of 36 per cent, estimated for extra profit is made up of 16-5 per cent, for yield, 

0 per cent, for ginning and 10 per cent, for equality. I do not_say that they get all that but that is what has 
been estimated. They got the 15-5 per cent, for yield all right. They got somethmg extra lor increased 
giun’ug poreontago. Thej' also in some places certainly got a bit o.xtra for colour. We can get tho extras 
for our farm cotton. Tho ordinary oultiv.ator is satisfied as his cotton gives him more hayas ; it is hardy and 
prolific and an early maturing variety. Tho 15-5 per cent, is tho advantage in yield over the oidinary 
Kliandcsh. mixture : I do not soo any dilBoulty in pusliing this variot 5 ' in Kliandcsh oxcciit in a year of late 
rainfall ns that of last year when late rain in October ruined tho crop, whereas other cottons did not suffer 
so badly. Those people whoso crop was damaged would probably not be keen in gi owing it this year. There 
w.as an enormous demand for tho seed. We certainly seem to have got into a cycle of late rainfall in teh 
Deccan. In ray lirst t.vonty years inTndin, wo wore always short of late rain but in the last four 3 'oarswo 
have had a good deal of it. If you got a series of years of late rain fall, people would not care so much about 
N. R. I do not think one year would have much effect. I should saj’ that suffioieut investigation has been 
made to show that one tj’pe of cotton should bo put out rather than a mixture. There is no doubt that, 
at present prices, N. R. pays tho best. Agriculturally speaking, there is no doubt that N. R. is the most 
prolific and that it has tho biggest yield and gimiiug percentage. 1 do not think that there is anything 
much in tho present Khandosh mixtuio : it is an absolute botch potch. There is a certain .airiount of 
American in it but it is obviously fortuitous : well meaning people have failed to introduce the long 
Svaplo bani which jdolds miserably. As tar as purity goes, I cannot see any justification for extending 
tho mixture. CiOchimm runs N. R. pretty close and, in a wot year, it may do better. We tried culchicuin 
on the Poona farm. It boat N. R. in yield but I do not think it better in staple. That suits a wet year 
wither better than N. R. Looking only at quantity, I think there is no doubt that N. R. is the thing for 
Khandosh. Taat is tho opinion that all tho men there have formed and I think it is right. They 
have come to tho same opinion in the Central Provinces. Wo ought to be able to spread it very rapidly. 
There is an enormous doinaud for it. Wo could supply a great deal more seed than we have, but I 
have not got sufficient staff. Wo have not got any supervision ; tho Deputj' Director of the Northern 
division has an unwieldy charge. I am not prepared to do any more cotton work either in Khandesh 
or in Gujarat for want of supervision until I can get tho charge split up. It is a double charge at 
present consisting of throe or four districts in tho Deccan, t.c., the two Khandesh districts and tho 
whole of Gujarat ; there are a groat many farms and experimental plots and it is no good asking the' 
Deputy Director to do anything more. Since tho war started an absolute prohibition has boon 
placed on employing any now staff. When I can get more staff I can with the greatest case spread 
rosenm cotton. People will paj' three times tho ordinary price for tho seed. It would be pos.sible to cover 
a largo area quickly without paj'ing much attention to qualitj’. Wc have started seed unions and 
hope that tlioy will multiply seed for themselves. Thoj' arc reallj’ co-operative societies. Tho work 
is much easier to supervise in Kliandcsh than in the Southern Mahratta countrj'. It is simply a question . 
of broad lobed verms narrow lobed ; and white flowered versus yellow flowered. It is quite easy to 
teach uneducated men to rogue out unsuitable plants. It is only a matter of staff to rush out a big 
area in a short time and then trust to tlio gins to sitread tho seed. I should think that, witli organization, 
the fifty per cent, of tho N. R. in tlio Khandesh inixtuio could be converted a very few years to eighty 
per cent. It would be a long business to get it up to one hundred per cent, as other cottons would 
be coming in from outside. 1 believe a great deal of Bind cotton is sold ns Khandesh eotton. I have 
never been able to understand why Sind cotton docs not fetch as good a price ns Khandesh. There has 
been no signs of falling off in tlio price of Khandesh cotton so far. I cannot say whether, if the area 
under N. R. cotton increases, tho price will fall off. It is a matter on which I should bo glad to havo 
expert advice. I understooii that the extra value for this short stapled cotton was duo to tho fact that 
it possessed some qualities that were liked. I was told that those qualities were buUdness and its good colour 
for tho purposes for which it was used. I had tho components of tho Khandesh mixture valued at Bombay. 

2014. As regards Gujarat, wo are puttuig out this 1-A at Surat. It gives Rs. 7 per acre more v.aluo to tho 
cultivator. That is what wo have actually obtained for tho cultivator during the last fow years, including 
tho ginnmg jjcrccnt.ago. Tho .acreage has not increased owing to the fact that the cultivator docs not caro 
about Rs. 7 because it is aoompanied by certain conditions. Including tho high ginning percentage, tho not 
profit should bo Rs. 26 to Rs. 33 which is about tii only per cent. Even that amount of extra profit will not 
necessarilj' make tho Gujarat cultivator very keen to got bur seed. It makes him completelj' alter his 
system of marketing. Tho ordinary system of marketing is that the small dealers come to tho villages and 
buy from the people. They aro never botheied to bring lhat cotton to tho market at all. On the other 
hand if tho cultivator markets his cotton through us, wc get it ginned and he does not get his money 
back till tho cotton is sold. Under this system, ho* cannot take it further south to Bardoli and Navsari so 
ns to got better prices nor^.an ho hold out .indetinilely nor arr.ange for forward sales. Ho is bound to sell 
it tlnough our agency. In tho beginning of this year when prices were very high, several cultiv.itors 
camo to Mr. Bhimbhai and wanted to make forward sales. Mr. Bhimbhai promised to see Mr. Purshotumdas 
Thakurdas and liy to arrange forward sales with an advance of Rs. 12 per khandi. In point of fact, Mr.- 
Purshotaradas Thakurdas accepted Mr. Bhimbhai’s proposals. The cultivators knew Mr. Bliimbhai very 
well and if it had not been for him they would havo sold their cotton scparatelja Our system alters their 
whole arrangoincnts.and tho Gujarat cultivator is very independent and fancies himself at a deal. He does 
not think that wo can show him much in the way of making a bargain. There is not inuch prospect of 
spreading this variety. We are up against very great dilBoulties. It is, I believe, only with the help of a 

. buying agency that we can succeed, Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas only gives about two per cent, over 
oriffnary Surat cotton. Tho premium is fixed at Rs. 12 per khandi whatever the price of Surat cotton may be. 
When Surat cotton was only at Rs. 300 a khandi, a premium of this amount was pretty good. With Surat 
cotton at Rs. 760, it works out at only a trifle over ii per cent, above the daily rate for Surat cotton. 

2015. I havo never found anj' one in India who couiu toll mo tho real value of cotton. Selection 1027 
A.L.P. with nine other selections were sent to the Bombay Cotton Trade Association and to a big firm in 
Bombay to bo tested. One of tho two put it at the top of tho fist of cottons sent whilst tho other put it 
absolutely at the bottom. One makes it out much better than tho ordinary Surat cotton and the other 
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to mtiko nny UiffoMiioo to niiybotly. 
oiiilion and by JlcS'sra. Tata and SaiH. . . i 

2010. As to our jiolicy in Gujarat, wo arc markinf- It 1 can g( t nny on.' u Uo w prfimred to w.tKc 

abetter oiler tlmn Mr. I’lirfhotanidM TlmUirdnA lor .Sur.at l-A. I nm j.r.’parid to jiii.h that loluni- 
Wo aio incyarod to ftivo t-vcd to anybody Mbo want', to grow it. I'nic'.i we pet a buyinp ay> niy in 
Gujarat, working under nrraiigcmcnto wbieli I can coii-ider i.rnelicat.le, I am not prt]>arfd to oi^Mibo 
nny oxtensivo campaign (or putting out tupctior aced. Tbc cultivator.', in Gujarat nre not eultivniora 
to deal uith. Wc could put out n lot of Ibifi'cral by giving H '»( Icn tb.iM tlmco't pri c. TbiVt Would tend 
to inllucnco tbo genera! atapio for tlio belter ; but tbern noiild lie no linality about It. 

2017. IVe ore uiorclv etiidying gtyhnri. Oojftnri {•> almpiy a local nanm for n large inunbcr of unfixed 
liybrida. I cannot yet say whnt ivill lie tbo valiio of t)io work which wo are doing ong^.ri but Ue hrjvc 
got .some very proiniiing strain'. I do not nanl nny more district stall for l^oncr Gnjirat till 1 have sonicthing 
to push which i'l going to yield n profit. 

2018. In Upper Gujarat, there is a very diniiuH jirobleiji ns f ticre arc .at prc'*cnt three taarictiei of cottei), 

ifdgatl, Mio and vxathio growing side by side. The three arc xery I irgeK' nitvid in the ginneries nitb c.arb 
other and nl'o with cotton from Isjuc'r Gujarat, Kbandeih and r.njput.aria, lint thesa' seems to be -onie 
demand for pure .seed tlierc. Bo far as mixing in tlic field is eoncemrii, wc could easily rch'ct sersl r> hicfi would 
give the cultivator n purer crop hut the cultivator sends riown to I'alej for feed hi can te the purr ha'crc 

of seed cotton will p.sy more for gsyAf/W owing to its hirher ginning percititcge. It is the pnrehft'er of refil 
cotton who dominates the citualion, and so long ns hrttcr ptin.*. are paid for no cotton of any oflor 

class with hetterslnplo and smaller ginning percentage has nny clniiee of 'iieee,", and nothing that the 
Dcparlincnt can do will ?top the cultivator from eowiug the fed that pays Irim Iwst, I think wt* ought to 
ntart studying iittg'i/l holnnicnlly' and sclefltina out ntr.aim of ft. f/tlh il n crop about v hieh I do pot know 
x'ery much. What is now called talio is atulT from Broach arldeh conlninn Broach d<A/.f and 5>;^^ri and 
is nmi.vturc of nil sorts' of hybrids anti rros‘cs. Jfr. Gainmie tills me that thircua’.an old hlio uhlcti Imd 
a considerably better Btaplo but wliieb is almo d extinct. If wc couM fiml a few pi ants of it an<l work on thtnt. 
wo ought to do so. But there again this is nor); which I tio not S'-o where sueli work Is going to lentl. 
I'ho dealers wont take it in preference to Itinci if It Ims n rclatiaely low ginning iitrvintagc. Th rc is grrnt 
need for botanical | study in these tracts. 1 avonid likctolmac men doing both the botanical nt.'d the 
ngrioultunil side of the work. I want Deputy Directors but they niu.sl have ample time. At pr/friit the 
Deputy Director 1ms too much to^do to pay n<le<pmte attention to srirntlfir work of this kind. If the 
Department had one cotton sjiceialtsl, who should presumably be a botanist, tlml w-ould be n pood start, 
but there i« suftieiont work for three men at Ic.aat. 1 Iiavc asked for con'ider.ahle additions to the staff but 
the restriction some years hack on recrnilment /or the Indian Agricultural Service and rtih'criucnfiy the w iir 
bavo prevented my obtaining what I xvant. 

2019. Sind is a place in which wo have not studied the cottons bot.inirnlly. I do not know what w.is (ho 
trouble with tbo Sind American cotton bast year. For three yeans it bad gone on without nny detcrior.tlion. 
Then suddenly Inst year's crop was said to ho poor sfoplc, miiced ntnl nltogciljer inferior. I do not know 
whether tlii.s Was purely a sea.'onal olTect but wo re.dly have Jiot studied the crop bolniiir.ally. It want' 
more hotmucnl stiiriy than wo have been able to give. The s.iiue Iiohls good ns regards Kgypli.m. The 
foreign varioties that wo Iinvc brought in require to he growm, ncciimati*ed ntul watched hot.anivftlly ami 
if ncccasAcy to ho selected. I should liko advice ns to wlictlior it would he better to go on with the present 
varieties or to import fresh seed. 

2020. {Mr,,Afhtoix.) I have not formed nny definite ophdon ns to irrigation in Bind c.xcept that the canal' 
there work verj* badly, especially the Jamrno. The great trouble in .Sind i'l malaria. I think it i’> going to 
oheok progress enormously. As regards cultivation, wc have not baliicienlly studied the jirevnlcnro of bihr. 
Years ago I asked for a soil specialist aud if I got him.'l would put him fn'Sind to study the toil coudition;-. 
I think it would ho a good thing to have an agrionltural soil .survey made of the de.aert and umrrig.atcd tracts. 
You cannot tell whnt the soils ore until you pul water over them. I’rohnhly there would he j'cara of wistk 
studying the soils nnd recording information. There is n tract in Upimr Gujarat wlifri' one nr two 
waterings from wells nro given to irajad and /alio eolton nnd very laigcly otihanced onttunvs ato obtained. 
Waterings arc given in January nnd Februnry, A scheme Im.s hi'cn put fonvnrd to t.ap fhoSahrnnmti river 
but I do not think these Gujarat projects will ever come to anytbiug. I’rojpcts to t.ake water from tbe Alabi 
river have also been prepared. As far ns I know, nothing i' likely to come of them in the near future. 

2021. Our irrigation policy is now mainly to develop cniiaks in tiro Deccan and not ia Gujarat. Generally 
speoking, the cotton in Gujarat is grown on heavy Idnck soils and, on tlm whole, tliey arc not suilnhle for 
irrigation. Thcrois practically no cotton under irrigation on the Nira Left Bank ranaf. 1 think there is no 
reason why there should not bo soino on the Bight Bank Canal and also in the Almiednngnr District on new 
canals. The trouble about irrigation is this that whether garden crops, sugarcauc or cotton arc irrigated, the 
land must ho levelled. They will not level the land for irrigating crops liko eolton and jowar. J think good 
cotton coaid probably be grown in Almicdnngar if the people levelled their land nnd too much wafer trerc 
not given. Irrigation from reservoirs in the plirt's couW give water at a cheap rate ns otherwise monsoon 
water goes to waste. There are n largo number of projects for canal irrigation in the Deccan. The Nira Right 
Bank Canal is under construction. The Gokak Canal has been sanctioned ; it will bo one of the biggest in the 
Deccan. It has been held up for want of funds, A further largo programme has been drama up. The most 
profltablo crop on these canals will bo sugarcane. The area will not ho much as it takes a lot of water. Sugar- 
cane will make thorn paj% There will bo other crops gromj in lotntion with it hut the siigarc.iuo is the 
real thing for the cultivator. It is a paradise for Biigareanc. It will bo very iutorestiug to see whether higlr 
class cotton can ho grown in rotation with sugarcane. I do not anticipate any increase in eolton from these 

2022. As regards Sind, the main difficulty about American cotton is that the water supplv is not irssurcd. 
ihero are constant cJosuros. When the water supply was assured, American cotton grow ven- well there, 
but wo have not yet proved definitely tli.st it would out out tho local eolton. The olosures in Sind 
apparently take place in March, April and May, There is no particular reason for closing at that time from 
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the agricultural poiai, cf vio^y. Tlio reason is that tliey must close at some time ami they wait until the 
wheat is ripe. I understand that they go on watering the ordinary early cotton there until quite late. 
In January and February they want water for wheat. All that is wanted for American cotton is an assured 
water supply. 

2023. (Mr. Uodgkinson.) In regard to Bclqotcd strains, we arc going to push 1-A though it is no doubt 
the fact that 1027-A.L.F. is the better cotton. The Trade do not give me very much guidance in these matters. 
I do not believe that they know what they want themselves. We do not intend to give up 1027-A.L.P. Wo 
shall keep it going on the farm, and keep enough to see that the seed docs not die out. I proposed to have 
four or five acres growm under it every year enough for one bale. I do not propose to go on putting it 
out for the reason that 1-A. is the heavier yielder giving forty lbs. per acre moie and w c must give the culti- 
vators the one that yields the most. With more manure wc could double the crop in tracts of good rainfall, 
but people must keep more cattle or use night-soil. I tliink that, in course of time, they w ill do so though they 
wont do it quickly. It is not that the people do not know about it but a large proportion of the manure 
produced is used for fuel. 

2024. The leaf of cotton is very brittle in the Southern Mahratta country'. There is room for very great 
improvement In pieldng. It is now done in such a way that it amounts to deliberate adulteration on tho 
part of the cultivator. Tho way in which picking is done is that the cotton picked is piled in small heaps 
on the ground and the heaps arc bundled up together in tho evening. I have asked cultivators about it and 
they have told me that it is the fault of the pickers. Everybody knows that the cotton is picked in tho Southern 
Maliratta tract worse than anywhere else in the Presidenoj'. The w'holo idea is to get as much weight as pos- 
sible, including leaf and dirt. 

2025. (Mr. irurffa.) It is true that, in the Bombay Presidency, there are about si.v and three quarter million 
acres under cotton, Tho yield is 74 lbs. per acre of lint cotton. Except in tho Cetitral Provinces and tho 
Punjab, this is the lowest on tho list. The reasons for this are bad cultivation, lack of manure and in many 
places bad solving. Taking, first, bad cultivation and had sowing, these are due to the carelessness of the 
cultivators ; bad organisation and lack of means. It is more due to bad organisation and lack of means than 
to ignorance. The cultivators are very small peasant holders. You cannot get as good results from them 
as you can from more substantial farmers. In this tract, for instance, some of the substantial cultivators arc 
not better educated than the poorer ones, but they get double the outturn. In course of time, the cstabh'sh- 
ment of co-operative credit societies may to some extent remedy the poverty of tho people. As to lack of orga- 
nisation, some cultivators have no bullocks of their own. This is not entirely due to poverty. Ten acres wont 
support a pair of bullocks nor would the cultivator have enough land to give them work to do. It is a question 
of general organisation. In the cotton tracts, the cultivators arc tho reverse of hard working, because they 
get good prices for their cotton. I have calculated that on an average in tho cotton tract of tho Southern 
Mahratta country, the cultivator works only for 120 days in a year of 305 days and that the .average working 
day is only four hours which includes tho marketing of tho crop. A higher standard of comfort might mean 
harder work. It is diflioult to say oxactli' what the Agricultural College at Pooua has done in spreading 
education among the cultivators. The class of men that we get at the College are not the actual cultivators. 
On tho whole, tho bulk of tho men we have turned out have gone into Government service into tho Agrioultur.al, 
Education or Revenue Departments. We had a couiso of a year for the cultivators but we had to drop it 
since the college was taken up as a,hospital. It will cerlainlj' bo resumed after the war. Poona is not a cotton 
centre : we do not go in for cotton there except for a certain amount of short staple cotton on tho farm. I 
do not tUnk that, in the interests of cotton cultivation, an agricultural college is necessary at Dhnn\ar. Its 
effect would be very small. Steam ploughs wliioh ploughed a thousand acres of land and cleaned the fields 
up to sixteen inches in depth would do more good than a college. That in itself doubles tho crop. For rapid 
results demonstration is much more effective than education. The best cultivators already do oullivato 
well. A substantial man with fifty or sixty acres with a couple of pairs of good bullocks keeps his land clean ; 
a smaller man could keep his hand clean if ho got up .an hour earlier every day. I should be delighted to have 
a college in Dharwar but I do 'not think that it would substantially remove tho present difficulties in the w.ay 
of cotton. I regard cotton on the whole as an easy crop to grow'. There is no waste hand for our students 
to buy if they wanted to do so. They must have land of their own. Sometimes w’c got the sons of substantial 
landlords at the College who want to learn to manage their own estates, but not very often. Tho big estates 
are usu.ally let out to a number of small cultivators and the owner simply gets his rent, and does not really 
do any work. He is quite different from tho class of men down here who gets a lease of foul land for tw enty 
years, cleans it and starts growing cotton. I think that the short courses that wc have are useful. ^ People 
learn about methods of tillage, seed selection, ingredients in tho soil, the plant foods .and so on. They get 
some advantage from them but I do not think, as a rule, that those who attend arc cotton cultivators. \Vc 
have an agricultural school at Dovihosur in this district where wecultivate cotton andshow'the boys the 
advantages of good seed and good erdtivation. The instruction is given in tho vernacular. W e get boys from 
substantial landholdmg families. There are forty boys in the school. We have a school at Poona with fifty 
boys and one in Konkan. There is one in Sind which has sixteen boys, .and we are opening one in Gujarat. 
I should imagine that they would do good work. The ono in Sind is on a different plan. At Dovihosur, we 
take tho boys for two years and give them board, lodging and education free. They pay nothing. We-do 
not find that there are a large number of applicants for admission to tbe school. 

2020. As regards the increase of outturn per acre, the first necessity I .should s.ay is^olesn cultivation. 
A bimdred steam ploughs in this district would make all tho difference. I do not think that large holdings 
are necessarj' for steam plouglis. We plough blocks of 400 acres and undertake tho ploughmg when a block 
of neople apply for it. If grass bound fields w'erc cleared by means of steam ploughs, it would make a great 
difference to the outturn. IVhen. wo plough up land for the cultivators, tho ohaige is debited to them 
tovat accounts ; they have to pay it in two instalments in tho two foUdwng years. We charge Es. 25 per 
acre for steam ploughing in tho Dhanvar district. In Gujarat, where wo do not plough so deep, tho charge is 
Es 13 per acre. The charge just covers expenses down here but it leaves us some profit in Gujarat. I think 
we’oould put it higher ; it could go up to Ks. 30. In the Southern Maliratta oountiya wo have a very short 
cultivation season. I think probably in the Deccan we could do ono thousand acres easily in tho season.; 
here in tho Southern Mahratta country we can do about six hundred. As far as the Agrioultur.al Department 
is conoerned, I regard it as our duty to do experimental work of this sort but if we do work on a big sc.ale 
it is no longer c.xperiment but business, and takes up too much of our time. Even if I got a special staff, 
I would rather see a business, firm subsidized to do it, if necessaiy. 1 think they would do it better. Stixam 
ploughing is done generally by business firms in England but to m.ako it pay they have to use their engines 
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for other purposes suoli as road rolling, threshing, ote. If it was proposed to have a large extension of stcunr 
ploughing, I sliould Hko to boo some business firm subsidized for tho purpose. In that case, I think the Govern- 
ment might be prepared to coUcct tlio oliargcs as tagai (agricultural loans). Without that no firm ooiild 
work. Now-a-days Government have agreed to tho principle of subsidy, I believe. 1 sbovdd bo prepared 
to recommend it myself. Tho next step after better ploughing is better sowing. The system of sowing is 
very defective in the Southern Mahratta country. Great gaps are left in the field. What wo advocate is 
thick sowing and then thinning out. The people here don’t like it as they say that it is wrong to pull up small 
plants. The third step is more manure. Tho best thing is night-soil : failing that, more cattle must bo kept. 
But that would moan mixed farming which under tho present conditions of congested villages and scatterd 
holdings is practically impossible. Wo have demonstration plots in various parts to show tho advantage 
of thick sowing against tliin sowing. We have three places in this tract where wo do it, j.c„ our_| tlireo .faims _ 
there are also the agrioultmul associations and wo demonstrate on tho cultivators’ own lands. 

2027. As a general rule, Jong staple cotton has a higher value than short staple. In order to secure an 
increase in tho length of tho staple, you have got to produce the seed first. If you have a strain which is belter, 
you must get the people to take up tho seed. Tlio first step is to produce your strain of long staple and tho 
second is to distribute it. We have selected some strains whioli are distinctly better than tho local varieties. 
We can very easily reproduce them if u'B wish to. How uo can get people to take thorn up is a different 
matter. The total control of seed distribution by Government is ratber a beroio measure. It would be 
impossible to control the distribution of all the cotton seed in tlie country if for no otber reason than that tho 
people would rcguiio seed for feeding their cattle. Take a concrete example. All the cotton in tho Hubli 
Xaluka is picked and brought into Hubli, sold and ginned. In theory, GoVernment could take over all tho seed 
at the gins. Then tho people w-ould want seed for feeding their cattle and also seed for sowing. Wo should 
have to issue some for sowing and some for feeding cattle. I do not know how that difficulty would bo mot. 

A great deal more will bo wanted for feeding cattle than for sowing. The germinating power of all seed not 
intended for sowing might possibly bo destroyed. I cannot say wbctlior that would be feasible. If the 
movement of tepas and cotton were controlled, it w'onld bo much easier to got seed out on a big scalo.j Tho 
first step towards improvement is that aU movement of hipas and cotton sliould ho regulated in order that 
mixing may be prevented. 

2028. As regards lioensing of gins and presses, I would certainly like presses to stamp tho name on bales 
to show where the cotton was actually pressed. If there wore no movement of cotton in fully pressed bales and 
a stamp was put in to bale, at any rate, you would know where the cotton was grown and that it was grown 
within carting distance of the press. The only point of lioensing ginneries would bo that you might check 
deliberate mixing in the ginnery. It would not bo necessary in places where only one variety of cotton was 
grown, if tho movement of ixipas was prohibited. It will not bo possible in places where two cottons were 
grown side by side. It would not bo necessary in Dhatwar because there is no Dharwnr- American cotton ^rown 
there. Here in Hubli, there would not bo very much point in it, as Dhanvar-Amcrioan and hmpla are often 
grown mixed together’. I would fix a scheduled tract so as to include Belgaum and Dhanvar and vould 
make Bijapur another tract but that would require detailed considomtion. 1 do not quite seo tho object of 
lioensing gins. How are you going to identify wliat was ginned at a particular ginnery before it goes to the 
press ? I would recommend that every bale should be stamped with tho name of tho giiming faotory.'tho 
pressing factory and the name of tho station. Docras nriglit bo stamped with tho name of tho ginning factory. 
This would lielp tiro trade to control malpractices. 

2029. It depends on the relative agricultural merits and tho profit bringing capacity of the two different 
cottons, whether it would bo good policy on tho part of tho Agricultural Department not to give out short 
staple cotton in a tract in which long staple cotton can be grown. Supposing that the short staple cotton gave, 
double the yield, it might pay tho cultivators well to grow it even if tho long staple got double tho price owing 
to the liigher ginning percentage of tho former. That is an oxtremo supposition but tlio cultivators do work 
out the merits of the rival cottons. There is also tho question of dangers from frost to late maUning cotton 
as for instance in the case of mathio in Upper Gujarat, where in one year in live serious damage is done by frost 
to the late maturing cotton, but not io tho mathio which ripens carl^^ I cannot say whether if mixing of long 
and short staple cottons were stopped and if both tlie cottons w'ero marketed separately, tho margin between 
the tw'o varieties would widen year by year. I understand that no largo proportion of tho lOiandesh crop 
is used for mixing. It is mostly exported to Japan. 1 do not think that tho proportion of the crop brouglit 
to Hubli has any effect on tho price of Khandesh cotton. IChandesh cotton seems to got a diffierent market, 
wffioh brings in a price out of proportion to length of staple. I understand that when you got a mixed cotton 
with long and short staple in it, it is poor for spimiing purposes but yot tho trade does pay for it. 

2030. Cotton is said to bo deteriorating in many places, bukl should say that Ivunp/n has dotoriorated 
the least. Wo have been giving out seed only dining the last four or five years. There is an increasing proiior- 
tiou of white-fiowered cotton in the IChandesh mixture. The staple of the white flowered is not so good as, 
that of tho other ingredients in "the mixture, so that tho cotton is therefore deteriorating in staple. I beliovo 
that gogliari is extending to the north. It has extended south but when it did so I do not know. When wo 
began to do onr field analysis, we found a lot of goghari all over the Broach district and also in tho north of 
Surat. That was about six years ago. There was jilenty of it then. I think that tho widening in the margin 
lietween Broach and Navsari cotton is duo not only to the increased proportion of goghari in Broach but also 
to tbo fact that cotton from short stapled tracts is brought to Broach on a large scale and passed off as Broach. 
During three months of IPOS, fort 3 ’sevon thousand maunds of lint w'cro brought -into tho Broach tract bj’ 
sea and by road from outside tracts which w ore ishort staple; Tho proportion of that io the total crop grown 
in that tract worked out at five per cent. There was a lot of rozi cotton coming in bom the Kaira District 
as well as mathio from Bhavnagar. I have been told that, diming the last season, the amount introduced from 
outside was enormous. 

2031. The policy I have aJreadj' mentioned, viz., that the Department should aim at spreading a cotton 
which produced more than the local cotton, but was not inferior to it in staple, was in regard to long staple 
tracts and did not apply to tracts such as Khandesh, which is a short staple tract. The small amoiuit of 
poy/ion seed which has been given at Broach was not given out imder my instruotions. It was given out by 
my subordinates as they wanted to test it on a field scale. I agree that they ought not to give out such seed 
on a largo scale until it is definitely approved of, but 100 acres will not make any difference. I am not 
prepared yet to give out any goghari. Beople are really keen to get it. Wo could cover the whole area witli 
gognan it we liked as tbo cultivators like it because of its ginning percentage. If goghari is killed by the 
reg ation of transport by rail, u’c have plenty^ of Surat strains ready to put out. li'ormeily tbo difference 
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between Na.vsari and Broach was only Re. 30, now it is Rs. 150. I do not think that is entirely due to 
gdybari. It is partly due to the mixing that goes on at Broach. If you put out Navsari seed in Broach, it will 
not give the same results as at Navsari hut would grow Broach desM cotton. Even if we could got Rs. 
30 per Mandi tor it less than for Navsari, it would pay ; but in point of fact wo could not get the price the 
values into kapas. We put out 1027-.4.L.P. in several UiIuIms in Broach. Tliat was live years ago and 
dealers refused to buy at the same price as ordinary Broach on account of the lower ginning percentage. 
1027-A.L.F. is p ure to type and even in staple, I believe. There have been no complaints about unevenness 
of staple. Thehpplicy of the Department must be to put out the cotton which pays tlio cultivator best. Until 
I know what to efieot of the restrictions on movement of cotton by rail on the prices of long and short 
staple cotton will bo and also what the outturns .and ginning percentages a’o, I c.annot say Avhioh wilt pay 
better. I know there is a scaamblo for long staple cotton at present but I do not know how long it is going 
to continue. The growing admixture of Broach an I gojhari in t'le Broach tr.ict is not due to us. Wo havo 
brouvht nothing into the Broach tract that was not there before, except improved cotton from Sur.at. The 
gogbari cotton on our farm is simply a selection made within Br oaoh itself. No more gogbari will bo given 
out until a definite policy has been decided on. Our policy must bo diobated first and foremost by what pays 
the cultivator best. America has introduced a shorter staple cotton into the Mississippi toot in order to 
comb.at the boll weevil. They have, done this for the definite reason that it p.ay3 tho oultiv,ator best. I 
quite understand tho trade point of view and am most anxious to assist but we cannot ask tho cultivator 
to grow what docs not pay him. 

2032. As a rule to get tho trade valuations, wo send a few pounds onljn Wo send samples of our selec- 

tions and of ordinary Sur.ats or himptas grown on tho farm. Both .are treated in every w.ay similarly, culti- 
vated, picked and ginned under similar conditions so as to bo in every way comp.arable. In future, I will 
always send a bale.° In some o-ases wo havo sent bales and we havo had spinning tests made. Wo do want 
assistance from tho todc. . , , 

2033. There is one point in regard to this proposal to restrict tho free movement of cotton from one 
district to another. I proposed orrginally th.at legi.slation should bo undertaken to restrict tho movement 
of cotton by rail or sea. Tho way I thirik it would bo best to do it would bo to schedule certain tracts and 
to make it permissible for Govcmiuent to apply tho legislation to such tracts as it thought lit. I would make 
it illegal for anybody to import either seed cotton or lint including waste into that tract by any means cither 
by rail, by sea or by road. . In as much as prevention of tr.ansport by road would give a lot of trouble, 
I would only apply measures to prevent import by rail or sea in tho first insbance. My reason for that is this 
that although you might havo no watch kept on transport by road, still tho more fact th.at there was 



long staple where mixin" is doing undoubted and considerable harm to tho raillownors. Jly idea is that 
in .a place like Khandesh or Sind whore tho staple is already very poor, it would not bo uortli while to bother 
about it I do not kmow why cotton should move from one district to another even in a short staple tract 
unless for mixinv purposes. A general prohibition would moan worrying the trade all over India for tho 
s.ako of a few dis°triots. I think it would be simpler to schedule toots than to have a general prohibition. 
Tho Southern Mahratta country and Lower Gujarat .are the only tracts m which I would apply tho 
legislation proposed. In Upper Gujarat, wo havo a!re.ady three different kinds of cotton growing side by side. 
I agree however, that if there are many tracts in India in which cotton is imported for the purposes of 
addteration, it might be profer.ablo to havo a general prohibition. The one advantap of having a 
scheduled tract would be that it would prevent carts coming from one tract to another. The cotton could 

only bo brought up to a certain point. i i i. 

, 2034 Another point on which I have not made myself qmte clc.ar is in regard to B.amples, as to 

whether they do really represent what we grow on tho farm. Wo have taken the very greatest care to niako 
these samples absolutely genuine and in the c.asc of tho’sapiplcs sent for todo v.alu.ation, we h.avo made the 
greatest e^rts to secure that there shall be only one v.ariety, that the conditions of gropng of picking and 

of ginning should in each case bo absolutely identic.al and that the only difference should be the actual seed 
used ; one being selected seed and the other not. Our fiddmen have very clc.ar instmctions abpt this ; they 
are supervised by the Deputy Directors : Mr. Gammio kindly comes and helps us Personally I am satisfied 
as far as I can bo without claiming to be an expert in tho m.attor, that the greatest care hp been taken and 
that in fact our samples are absolutely genuine and represent a fair sample in each caso of the cotton grown. 
Tho Trade has expressed an unqualified opinion that our improved cottons are undoubtedly superior, based 

not only on small s.amplcs but in a very largo number of cases on bales w-hich we havo sent year after year. 

I only wish to make it clear that if there were any suspicion whatper that these samples were in any way 
faked, our work for the past ten ye.aT 3 in tho Department would be absolutely non-existent. 

2036. {Mr. Boberts.) Tho samples of ordinary cotton we send are from seed such as cultivators use, 

groivn under farm conditions so" that there is only one variety. ' _ a ti • 

2036 f Jlfr. Wadia.) Tho cultivator cannot get pure N. R. seed easily. Except our seed, there is no pure 

N R seed. We have distributed enough seed for about fifteen to twenty thousand acres, le., three lakhs of 

lbs. at tho rate of fifteen lbs. to tho acre. I consider that the best pe to which the eprgiesof the 
staff of the Agricultural Department can bo devoted is to obtain for the cultivator the biggep profit 
Ducvtiv. b ^ jT -yyliicli makes us consider tins undesirablo. I do not consider tho 



‘ the details 

revardTng the 'formation''of the buying Syndicate in 1911. In May 1911, there was a joint meeting of the 
rmresentatives of the Agricultural Department, tho Bombay Cotton Trade Association and tho Bombay 
Mfl o ™crs-Zockton Ts^ 

actual wording, as I have it here, which was draivn up, I believe, by the Secretary was that, ff Government 
would guarantee 2,000 bales grown from Government seed, three or four mdls would forrn a Syndicate and 
would miarantee to buy the cotton. It is clear that they wished to have 2,000 bales. Thjs Syndicate was 
for Gniar.at Tho Sind Syndicate is quite a different one. I cannot find anjdhmg m the records about 
guar.anteeing the quality. The understanding simply was that the cotton was to bo grown from Govemraent 
Led There was no formal agreement. Wo had a very long discussion and I did my best to put before the 
Svmiic.atc what wo wore capable of doing. I said we would put the seed out and that we would do our utmost 
to get tho cultivators to grow it pure and to keep it pure and would supervise it tliroughoul That is my im- 
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pression as to 'W'hat liappenecl. From the records rend out to me, I did apparently say that it would bo grown 
under our supervision and would bo of superior quality. My reason for saying that it would bo of superior 
quality was that the Trade had always valued our cotton from that seed as superior. With reference to the 
letter of 30th July 1913 to the Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government which shows that tlie agreement 
whiohl made was thatfortheoneyearonly, 1911-12, in the first instnnconnd wasthat the cotton should bo 
bought at five per cent, above the local price, in 1911-12, 1,200 bales wore token up by tho Syndicate. The 
Syndicate was satisfied and we were satisfied with the premium paid and everything went on most premia, 
ingly. In point of fact, I wont on furlough for two years before tho actual marketing in 1912. Mr. Smart 
took my place. He acted as Director of Agriculture from tho beginning of 1912. In April 1912, Mr. Smart 
mot the Syndicate and it was arranged to continue tho operations in 1912-13 on the same lines as 1911-12. 
I understand from you that tho only point in regard to which tho Syndicate complained was the. disposal 
of tho seed from the special cotton which the Agricultural Department did not entirely take up according 
to their original promise and that there W'as difficulty in tho disposal of it but that tho Syndicate at that time 
had perfect confidence in the work and the guarantee given by the Department. Tlie S 3 'ndiontc had agreed 
to take up to 5,000 bales next year. Thej- actually took up 3,C00 bales at five per cent, premium in accordance 
with the agreement. I have seen some valuations made in July 1913 to tho effect that certain bales were 
inferior to the local cotton. I understand that four bales were sent to tho Bombay Cotton Trade Assooiation, 
ono from each centre, vi~., Bardoli, Bander, Syan and ICim respectively. Tile official valuation of the Cotton 
Trade Association given on tho 17th Juno 1913 was ns follows : — 

Bardoli at Bs. 320 per hliandi. 

Bander at Bs. 315 „ ,, 

Syan at Bs, 305 „ „ 

Kin at Bs. 305 ,, „ 

tho price for fine Surat on tliat date being Bs. 315. You say that tho Syndicate submitted with that letter 
a statement showing' tho spinning testa of tho Various mills which showed that tho spinning qualities were 
poor. I am quite prepared to take your word for that. As to the st.atcmcnt that tho Syndicate accordingly 
refused to buy tho balance of 1,400 bales that j'ear, I may state that they had refused to do so many months 
before. They refused to buy tho bal.anoo in xVpril and the valuation was dated tho 17lh June. Tlie Syndicate 
closed down on tho 25th April ; I am not prepared to accept the statement that there were any complaints in 
April as to tho quality. I’heio wcio disputes ns to price paid locally for the seed cotton. I have it on record 
that, on the 1st Maj’, Mr. Greaves informed Mr. Smart that there was no complaint whatevoi ns to quality. 
The total output w.as, 5,000 bales. It maj-, ns yon state, have been groun on W, 000 acres in Bi ilish territory 
and 9,000 acres in Baroda. Mr. Biiimbhai in-jpeoted tlic cotton grown in Baroda territory. I admit that 
there was a possibility of sulistilution in this arrangement. Tliat sucli a suhstilntion might'liavc taken plnoo 
on a limited scale, I tliink is quite possible but tlio evidence before mo does not point to tliofact tliat that was 
tho reason why the Syndicate gave up tlioir hujdng. Tho real reason was tliat f licro were a niimhor of dis- 
putes in regard to tlic prices over wliicli tho premium of five per cent, promised by tho Sjmdicalo should 
be paid. The Syndicate had agreed to pay five per cent, more than the local price of tho day at tho different' 
markets. For instance, a man would offer Bs. 150 a 6fmr for cotton and five per cent, extra meant onij’ another 
Rs. 7i as the premium and tlie seller would say that ho had had an offer of Bs. 155 ns tho loenl price and tho 
Syndionte were only giving liim Rs. 2} o.vtra. Tho Syndicate did not agree that that was tho local pace. 
There were disputes like that going on especially at Bardoli. I see from tho records that Messrs, Smart and 
Main several times interviewed Mr. Greaves on tho subject. Mr. Biiimbhai intervened on belmlf of tho 
cultivators. These disputes were all settled. As far ns I can judge, tho real trouble was that the market 
was steadily falling. Mr. Greaves bouglit up the cotton from tlio beginning of tho season, i.e., from tlie month 
of February, and iiold it up. Tlie market stcadilj' fell and wiion he came to sell tlicro was a big loss in spite 
of the fact that at an auction hold at Bomhaj', our cotton fetched a substantial premium over tlio locally 
groivn cotton on the same date. On the 18th April, 1,200 bales were sold at an auction for an nvornge price 
of Bs. 349 per hlmmli as against Bs. 310 for “ fino Broach.” Tho price of “ fine Surat ” on that date was 
presumably Rs. 325 as tho price of Surat was then Rs. 16 alicad of Broach, I do not know what those four 
halos were. One thing jmu must remember is that there was a very strong local opposition that j’oar to 
tho arrangement with the Syndicate. I liavc no information ns to what happened to the bales valued 
by the Cotton Trade Association. It is possible that there u as a substitution of the hales hetweeu tho 
time they left Surat and the time thoj’ were valued in Bombay. I have no ovidenco on tho one side or 
the other: there was a ohanoc of substitution of l-opos on tho way from tho cultivators’ fields; there was 
a clianoe of adulteration in the gins or presses and there was also a ohanco of tho substitution of the bales 
between the time tlioy left Surat and tho time they were valued in Bombay. Tho ginning and pressing 
were carried out under tho same conditions as in tlio previous year. Tho valuation is unintelligiblo 
to me. It was certainly not due to any defect in the seed we issued. I have evidence to show that 
I cannot conceive how these bales turned out to be worse tlian the local cotton. Even if local cotton 
had been substituted for tho improved cotton, I cannot understand how tho cotton came to bo valued 
lower than the local cotton As far as I know, the complaints were received in Juno and tho Sydndicato 
stopped buying in April. The first intimation that there wore any complaints as to quality was in tho 
letter of July 30Ui to the Government of Bombaj-. There is another point that I siioitld like to make clear 
with regard to this cotton. Even assuming that the quality was not better than that of tho local cotton 
i sUould like to point out that the ginning percentage was two per oon^t. bettor. That gave the cotton an n dvan- 
tage of SIX per cent. I do not see how tho Sjmdicate could lose, even admitting that it was only ono ner 

cent, as sf.fltiPd IlV Mr. rJronYTna 1 i.f.i ^ 



mg they got three per cent benefit, i.e., Bs. 9 out of the Rs. 15 th.it was paid. ^ Nobody regrets tliis trouble 
more than myself t it must have been extremely trying for the Syndicate to Imvo this cotton held up. They 
made it out worse tlian tlio ooal cotton. I am quite unable to understand that. It is absolutely unintoliinifalo 

I can quite understand that small substitutions might liavc taken place but substitution taking place on a 
largo scale is absolutely unintelligible to me. After the arrangements ivith the Syndicate were closed in Anri! 
we had to dispose of our cotton and ve disposed of it to a 'ocat mill in Surat, uiiich gave us the opinion tliat 
It was much better than the local cotton. It was our local cotton grown in Sura^not the coWon frim 
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Baroda — which was found so inferior. Tliis was the very cotton ..over which I had year after year 
exorcised close control. Jt has always been valued above the local cotton both before and since. I cannot 
•saj’- that there was any wont of supervision. There were only three fieldmen to supervise it. The more 
supervision you have the bettor but I do not think that want of supervision could have been the reason in 
Surat. The staff in Surat was .the same then as now. 

2038. Government were very anxious to start a buying agency in Sind. In regard to the Sind Syndicate 
1 agree, that, as you state, it was formed in 1912 in consequence of the protest of the Bombay Millowners 
against a proposal of the British Cotton Growing Association to start a buying agencj' in Sind. A grant of 
Rs. 75,000 was included in the budget proposals. The Hon’blo Mr. Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy suggested to 
Government that if the proposal of the British Cotton Growing Association were vetoed, he would form a 
Sj'-ndioato to oa'rry on the buying agency without asking any grant from the Government. Accordingly on 
the 23rd March 1912, a conference was arranged at the Bombay Secretariat at which Mr. W. H. Lucas, Cliief 
.Secretary to the Government, Jlr. Smart and some of the millowners were present and an arrangement was 
brought about to form a Syndicate on the following terms : — 

(1) That the Director of Agriculture would be prepared to deliver all hapas grown from American 

seed or cause it to bo delivered to the ginnery proposed to be established by the Sjmdieate' 

(2) That the SjTidicato should start two factories, one at Sliilcarpur and the other at Mirpurkhas. 

(3) That the Syndicate was to market this cotton, the price to bo offered to cultivators for the I'apas 

to bo the price recovered by the Syndicate either in Bombay or in Liverpool less certain charges. 

Government fixed those conditions with the Syndicate through Mr. Smart. The Syndicate 

accordingly established two factories. 

The above facts as detailed by you are substantially correct. The Director of Agriculture was quite 
aware that there was practically no cotton grosvn at the Shikarpur at the time but ho had hopes of getting 
cotton there. In the first year, there u'cre only 25 bales. In the second year, there were 100 bales. There 
was no buying agency there after the second j-ear and so wo stopped issuing seed. The machinery was never 
’ put in the factor 3 '. It may be that the 25 and 100 bales that wore grorni were taken to Mirpurkhas to be 
ginned. The fact was that the 3 ’ could not get the people to take the cotton up quicklj'. The trouble was 
this. Mr. Henderson was satisfied himself that the land was suitable for growing American cotton. He got good 
results from a number of small jfiots. To make the cotton successful, it had to be sown quickly when the 
inundation water fir.st came but the people were very slow in getting to work. The result was that they 
sowed the cotton later than it ought to have been sown and the thousand bales promised did not materialise. 
So far as Shikarpur is concerned, I think the Agricultural Department was over sanguine in expecting that 
the people would take up the cotton verj' quicklj' in spite of the warning of Mr. Chatfield to the contrary. 
They satisfied themselves as to the physical possibilities but they did not allow for the laziness of the Sindhi 
cultivator. Thej' tried to hustle him but found to their cost that he could not bo hustled. I understand 
that there was no loss on the machinery ; the loss was only as regards the building. This is the first I have 
heard of there being a loss of Ils. 4,000 on the maohincrj’ alone. When it was found that the factory at Shikar- 
pur could not bo worked and that the building would be useless, proposals were made to Government to take 
it over. In regard to the statement that the building at Shikarpur cost Rs. 8,700 and that Government paid 
the Syndicate Rs. 5,000 only ns compensation, I would like to point out that enquiries were made which 
showed that the building would bo of no use to Government whatever. The Rs. 6,000 which was paid was 
therefore compensation, pure and simple, as Government were prepared to admit that the Syndicate had put 
up the building on the basis of an estimate which d'd not materialise. The Engineer estimated that the cost 
of putting up such a building would be about Rs. 6,000. He stated it had been very badly put up. In view 
of the fact that the building hadcraoked, he estimated the present value at Rs. 6,000 and Government offered 
that amount. The intention of Government was to offer reasonable compensation. I think Government 
treated the Sjndicato extremely liberally. The scheme put before Government by the British Cotton 
Growing Association contained all the elements of success. In consequence of the emphatic protest from the 
Bombaj' Millowners’ against Government accepting it. Government bad accepted the schemes put before 
them by the millowners which, in my opinion, from the commencement contained all the essential elements of 
failure. I do not know who drew up the scheme. Innletter dated March 30th, 1912, Government accept- 
ed the Slillowncrs’ proposals. The scheme may hove been draum up b 3 ' Mr. Smart and Sir. Lucas, I was not 
there, so I don’t know. The British Cotton Growing Association recognised that, in the first three years, 
they would probably lose twenty thousand pounds and in order to run the scheme successfully they suggested 
that Government should bejproparcd to bear half the loss. That was an essential part of the scheme whereas 
it was an essential part of the S 3 mdicato’s scheme that Government should bear no loss. That is the difference. 
In .spite of that. Government paid Rs. 6,000 compensation. The stipulations that were made with the Syndi- 
catoAvero not legal stipulations. Government only said that they would get cultivators to grow the cotton. 
If Government had any idea that they wore entering into a legal binding guarantee that they would on no 
account produce less than a thousand bales of cotton, they would have gone into the terms of the agreement 
more carefully. Tho Syndicate was anxious to get cotton and the Government was willing to oblige them. 
Each side was expected to do its best ; it was one of those cases in which each side was to do its best and 
assist tho other and to work mutuall 3 '. Unless this was done there was no chance of carrying out tho scheme 
to a successful termination. I admit that tho full number of bales estimated at Mirpurkhas has never material- 
ised in any of tho seven 3 'ear 8 that tho Syndicate has been at work there but I do not think it was our fault. 
If there had been an effective buying agency in tho first year, there would have been a large increase in the 
' production of cotton at Jlirpurkhas in subsequent years. I think the offer of Rs. 6,000 as compensation at 
Shikarpur was a fair offer. 1 certainly hope that another buying agency may come forward to help us even 
after this occurrence. I am not prepared to express any opinion ns to whether any agencies will start in the 
future and on what conditions. The original arrangement was that the Syndicate was to pay half prices 
in tho first instance and that the balance was to bo paid to tho cultivator after the Liverpool valuation had 
been received. The' main objection of tho cultivator to this system was that he wanted bis money down 
" at once. I do not know if Mr. Henderson pointed out tho difficulty and Mr. Smart insisted on keeping to the 
condition. I personally consider that it was an impossible system and that the cultivator was bound to object. 
It may bo, as you say, tho fault of tho Director of Agriculture and not of the Syndicate. Mr. Greaves, the next 
year, at my suggestion, made arrangements to pay the cultivators money down. There were several changes 
, made and that was one of them. Tho Syndicate used to pay by cheques on Hyderabad and the cultivators 
did not like that. Another point was that the Syndicate did not get their agent up early enough. In the first 
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j-ear they did not got him up till the middle of October. When the war broke out in 1914, 1 went up and 
interviewed the representative of Messrs. Greaves Cotton and Co. who said that the bottom had fallen out of 
the cotton market and that the best thing would be to let the cultivators sell the'eotton as best as they could. 
In that year, the cultivators sold half their produce to R&llis and the other half of it to Messrs. Greaves Cotton 
andCo.* In 1914 there were SSO'bolcs but in 1915 there were only 270 bales. Half of if was, bought by 
Rallis. The wording of the agreement with the Syndicate was unfortunate os Government could not compel 
the cultivators to bring all their cotton to the Syndicate. The cultivator’s cotton belongs to the cultivator. 
All that Government could do was to do their verj- best to get the cultivators to bring it in. Government 
in their efforts to got the cultivators to bring in all their cotton for the Syndicate, sent out all the staff available 
into the districts to try to collect .all the cotton. The agreclfient was that the Government should see that 
the cultivators delivered the cotton to the ginning factories. On one occasion, when the cultivators had sent 
in their cotton by tr.ain to Mirpurkhas, it was lying at the station and the staff of the Agricultural Department 
had to take to chargerof it, as the ginning factory refused to t.ake <aw<ay the cotton from the station although 
it was only 200 yards away from the factory os they thought it was the business of the Agrionltural Department 
to do so under the terms of the agreement which stipulated that the cultivators would deliver the cotton at the 
ginning factory. We did our utmost to get the people to bring the cotton in but there were some big rarntn- 
ilars who were extremely sophisticated and the mere fact that we were urging them to bring the cotton in 
was quite sufficient to make them take it elsewhere. If you regard the conditions as strictly legal, then they 
wore not carried out literally. If you regard them in the spirit, then Government did its best to carry them 
out. Anybody who knew the concUtions of rural life in India was aware that the cotton belonged to the culti- 
vator and not to Government. Government anticipated that the wording which was merely the wording 
of a letter from the Syndicate to'Qovemment would be reasonably and sensibly interpreted ndth reference 
to common knowledge of the existing rural conditions in India. Whenever Government make a legal agree- 
ment with anybody, they submit it to the Legal Eemembrancer who goes through it and-drafta it in legal 
lorm. No such thing was attempted in this case. Icertainly hopethatinspiteof pastexperiencestheBombay 
millowners will continue to work with the Bomh.ay Agricultural Department harmoniously. The Sj'ndicate 
is in existence still. This last season its operations closed doum ns there was no American cotton hecauso 
there was no water in the Jamrao. The estimated amount of cotton was produced for one year, 1916-17, 
starting on a new basis with pure farm seed. Tlio Syndicate was helped to pay its way that year by ginning 
deshi cotton. Tliat kept their ginuerj' busy the whole season, Mr. Saldatwala has stated that the crop 
besides being peer in quantity leayc.s much to be desired in point of quality also. He is under a misapprehen- 
sion ns regards quantity. The quantity came up to what w.as e.vpectcd. In 1914, the v.alue u'ds slightly 
nliovo Middling American or fifty pet cent, over deshi. In 1915, the premium, secured was 161 per cent. In 1910, 
it was 2 j per cent. In 1910, the first sample was valued at the same price ns Navsari; the subsequent 
quality was said to bo much poorer. In view of the fact that the Jamrao canal is behaving so badly, I think 
It would ho as woU to oloso down tlvo operations of Uio Syndicate. I think tho machinery eould be disposed 
of at a profit in Mirpurklias as there are no other ginneries there. As regards tho building, I cannot say 
whether Government would bo able to buy it. It might be of some use. It is close to the station. It 
jnight be 2>ossiblo to soil it as a going concern to gin deshi cotton. There ought not to bo any loss. 
Tho two essential conditions necessary for the success of tho American cotton in Sind arc '(1) a buying 
agency and (2) an alteration in the character of theEindhi cultivator. If these two conditions are fulfilled, 
Sind can ho made to produce a large amount of American cotton when it has perennial canals. It is very 
easy to distinguish between Sindhi and American, cotton and to buy American cotton quite pure. I 
cannot understand why the quality of tho American cotton was so poor lost year. I think it ivill 
be possible to induce tho cultivators to bring it in pure. I certainly think that there is every ohnnoe of 
American cotton being grown on a largo scale in Sind, if the barrage at Sukkur is completed, provided 
the canals work properly. I cannot estimate the area at nil but it should be very large. The Sindhi 
cultivator and tho Sindhi climate are the diflSculties. 

2039. (Mr. Hdberts . ) I do not think, taking it from thepoint of view of the cultivator, that he has obtained 
a fair premium for this Sind American in the past. Some years it ivas valued above Middling American. 
A largo mill valued it at hfiddling American but did not offer that price for it. The cotton farm produce 
has been systematically valued above Middling American. In 1910, we got a low premium. The quality 
was said to be bad. I think it would encourage tho cultivation enormously if the cultivator got a proper 
premium. I would like to comment on tho syndicates in general terms. I still thinlc that unless we have 
some arrangement for a buying agency with the trade, wo cannot successfully market cotton, the advantage 
in qualit}' of which over local cotton is comparatively small. I think that the idea of these Syndicates was 
a good one to start without if they were to be successful, it was absolutely essential that both sides should 
bo working harmoniously together and that there should be a great deal of give and take. The cultivator 
in each case was tho dominating factor and anything like the Syndicate and Government trying to hold 
each other douTi to business terms when the cultivator really commanded the whole situation was 
out of the question. I think it quite a reasonable proposition that tho loss should be divided between 
tlio Government and the Sj'ndicate. If there is to bc'iiarmonious working, it is extremely desirable that 
tlicre should be one person runiiing things who should have tho complete confidence of both sides. That 
was tho proposal put fonvard bj’ the British Colton Growing Association. They were, to send out a 
thoroughly competent man capable of purchasing American seed cotton at its true value and who should 
for tho purposes of buying represent both tho Association and Government. Tho Agricultural Department 
was unduly optimistic about the possibilities of Upper Sind at this period. As regards Lower Sind tho 
cliancc-s are much better. I am sorry that the aiillomiers have lost their money and consider themselves 
so badly treated. It was not a verj- big loss. It was less than £1 ,200. 

2040. (Jfr. irudia.) Isaidj’csterdaythatwewercnot distributing seed of N.K. cotton exceptinlOiandesb, 
r should have added tho Deccan as we are distributing some seed in Sholapur, Alunednagat and Knsik. 

2041. (Mr. lioherls.) I agree with Mr. Itgi in regard to the yield of Cambodia. I have heard cultivators 
say that it j'ields as much as local cotton in some villages hut our figures on tho farm are less. Our figures 
are Upland 410, Cambodia 342, Ordinary Dharwar American 300. If ginning percentage is taken 
into consideration, it is a different matter. Cambodia has only taken on in two or tliree villages. A bad 
jvar came in and knocked it out elsewhere. IVo were getting on very fast with it when tho bad year 

st.aplo of Cambodia is worse than that of Upland hero but it has the liigh ginning percentage of 
■!i. It is in tho interests ol the ginning factories or buyers to get seed given out with a high ginning 
percentage. Tho staple of Cambodia was not shorter than that of Upland at first but it is said to have 
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detcrior.ated. I tliififc it is a sounder policy to concentrate on the Upland type. Wo Ii.avo determined to 
do that and leave Cambodia alone except in a few places where Cambodia does particularly well. The 
people in the few villages where it has proved successful -will carry it on. At present wo arc doing nothing 
ivith it except to market it for them and that work has been handed over to the co-operative sale society. 
I have no objection to dropping it altogether, but the people of those few villages like it as it gives them fifty 
per cent more profit per acre. It is bought by one mill which apparently likc.s it. I had not Iicard before 
to-day that Cambodia seed was being mixed with Dharwar Amcric.an and being sold to the cultivators. Wo 
hope in a very short time to liavo enough of the superior Dharwar American strain to cover this tract, I 
think it will heat Cambodia. 

2042. (Mr, iradm.) The Deputy Directors are always fully consulted on any technical matter and their 
opinions are sent on to Government. Jfy personal opinion is that it a councii of Deputy Directors were 
appointed to deal with such a question as that of the operations of the buying agency in Sind, it would not he 
a success. Somebody must finally decide such matters. If the Director is not capable of obtaining proper 
opinions from his Deputies and making proper use of them then the best plan is to get a new Director. Speak- 
ing generally, one man can pass final orders better than a council. I do not thinle a council like that of Pus i 
would bo of any use. 


' Sardar MAHABOOB ALl KHAN, Savanur. 

Ex^vshned at DiEvnwAR, Febkitary 19x11 1918. 

Written statement. 

, I. — Agmcuetuiiai. Exteuiesce. 

2043. (11 and 20) Varieties. — Below arc tabulated the varieties gron n in diilcrent parts of the 
Elarnatak : — 


\ 

• District. 

Staple, 

Class. 

Outturn of 
lint per nag 
of 1,314 lbs. 

Deshi. 

Jliraj, Alhni and villages on that side 

Shorter 

Better . 

LB. 

SjO— 355 

Bailhongal, Saondatti, Dliarwar and villages on that side 

Long 

Do. . 

352— 3Ct 

, Average IwHy/a coming to Hubli market .... 

Do. . 

Do. . 

371— .375 

Average himpla coming to Gadag markot . . ' . 

Shorter 

Leafy . 

370—373 

Bagalkot, Bijiipur and villages on that side 

Savanur himpla 

■ Do. . 

Long 

Better but dull 
colour. 

Leafy . 

300—307 

378—385 

Davangcri 

Shorter 

Reddish in colour 

300—302 

Broach grown in a few places 

Long 

Best . , 

400—420 

' Dxolic. 




Guttal, Ranebennur Davangcri side, called ‘ Mungari ’ . 

Shorter 

Better . 

305 

Banaver coming to Davangcri market 

Do. . 

Silky . 

400 

“ Sawgin Dlmrwar ’ grown m Gudgeri Kundgol, Saonsl Bide and 
coming to Hubli market. 

lA)ng 

Best 

302—100 

* Sawgin Dlmrwar * grown in Eon, Mulgiiiid side and coming to 
Gadug market. 

Do. . 

Inferior 

392—100 

‘ Cambodia ’ grown near Gadag only . - . 

• Do. . 

Best 

420-440 


(2) It will he seen from the above that “ Savanur kumji'a ” is the second best amongst the deshi varieticr 
as regards outturn and staple although jt'is leafy in class. This leafiness can be avoided, if the improved 
method of picking, advocated by me and fully explained in the accompanying.report bo adopted by all the 
cotton growers. I had my own cotton fields ])ickcd according to this method and sent a few bales for te.st 
y and report to the Gokak Falls Jlills. The result of the test is, ns may be evident from the copy of the report 
annex^, satisfactory and more than justifies this method in claiming tor it the advantages mentioned in mj' 
report. Savanur knmjita is also veil knovn to the ryots for its superior qualities and for the better price 
it always fetches than other varieties. The soil and rainfall of almost all places in the Karnatak is suited 
for this varietj'. So this can bo grown with adv.antage throughout the whole of the Karnatak. “ Broaoli ” 
is no doubt superior to this, but it grows only in a few idaces ns the soil and rainfall of the major portion 
of the Karnatak is not suited to it. The growers arc, thcreore, not in favour of this and it will not bo difficult 
to introduce Savanur humpia it efforts bo made as they are now for Broach. The Seed Society at Hubli now 
keeps seed from cotton grown in Saondatti and that side. This cotton is not so good in outturn ns Savanur 
Jmmpta though it is a bit cletincr c'ass owing to the clean picking. If this Seed Society at Hubli and other 
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Seed Societies keep for sale seeds of selected Savanur fampto, it will go a long way m introducing tins 
variety. When only one variety is grown in tlio whole of the Knmntah, the danger from adulteration or 
admixture will be diminished. 

2044. (17 and 27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.— Adulteration or admi.xturo of staple 
cotton with inferior commodity is being practised by some morclmnts, who, for tliis purpose, some- 
times bring cotton from Bengal'and oven “ fly” from mills. Tliis admixtiiro is not detected tiil .after tho 
cotton p<asses tlirough the spindles and then tiio mills begin to distrust even the pure commodity and offer 
for it a price far less than its intrinsic value. The growers of cotton thereby lose licavily. Nothing but 
legislation, 1 think, can put a stop to this bad and dangerous practice. The condition of the rj-ots will not 
be improved until this practice bo put a stop to. I suggest the following measures and trust their adoption 
will do tho needful in this direction : — ■ 

(1) Merchants should be proliibitcd from 'bringing cotton from one market to another unless it is 
"'ginned and pressed into bales at tho market of purchase. Mills may bo permitted to do so on 

satisfactory proof that the cotton is required for their honi fide consumption. 

(2) At the time of passing the seed-cotton tlirough the gins, some merchants mix with it inferior lint, 

inferior soed-ootton, or sometimes “ fly.” This lc.ads tho seeds to get mixed and causes 
gradual deterioration of the st.aplo cotton. Tho ginning factories should bo prohibited from 
ginning adulterated seed-cotton for thoir oiistdmers, infringements making such factories liable 
to bo closed for a certain number of years. 

(3) Some merobants put good lint around lint of an inferior quality and get it pressed into bales and 

pass these off as of tho hotter quality. Pre.ssing factories should be prohibited from pressing 
for thoir customers adulterated cotton, infringements being dealt with as ginmng factories 
above. 

^ (4) sells should be prohibited from selling their ‘‘ fly ” to men wlio are likclj’ to use it for purposes 

of 'admixture. This “fly” mn 3 ' bo sold to paper mills, if of use there, or made into rarafs 
(quilts) and then sold. If this too is not possible, it might veri' well bo burnt. Tliis will not 
cause any loss to tho mills, bec.auso they jmve noir to pay for it fire /times whet they get foe 
it when it comes mixed up with good cotton. 

(6) Merchants now' pass off bales from one place as bales of another place, whereby oven the good , 
quality bales will not fetch full value. It should, therefore, be made compulsory that each ‘ 
bale turned out of a factory should bear a distinguishing mark to clearly indicate tho name 
of tho factory and tlm place. When consignments of cotton bales arc despatched by railway 
in wagon loads, tlio railway authorities do not mark every halo in the consignment with their 
mark but only put thoir mark on- the seal of tho wagon. This gives faoiiities for passing off 
tlie Ijales as above. The railwaj’ authorities should ,ho nsked to mark every halo in a con.sign- 
ment with tho name of the place of booking. 

2045. Causes of deterioration of seed. — (i) Bad piching. — ^Tho present method of picking cotton is respons- 
ible, to some extent, for the gradual deterioration of tho seed ns well as tho cotton year by year. Instead 
of picking from day to day as tho pods open they wait till tho irhclo field is read}' and then do all tho picking 
at one time. Tho cotton becomes leafy and dirty and the seeds from good and bad cotton get mixed iqi in 
the gins. If tho improved method of picking, explained in tho enclosed copj' of mj' report of 1915. bo ndbptwl 
by all growers, it is sure to improve the quality of the cotton and also the seed therefrom. Tho first two 
pickings under tin's improved method give tlio best cotton and tho .seed from sue!) will necessarily be the 
best tor sow'ing purposes. Keliablo ginning factories maj' be asked to select the best from the cotton that 
comes to tliem, gin it separatcl}', set apart the seed and inform tho Agrioultural Department of tlio quantif j' 
of such selected seed thej' have. If the Mamlatdars then issue circulars to all tlie villages under them stating 
that rj'ots will not ho allowed to sow' cotton in their lands, unless tliey obtain suoli seed for file purpose of 
sowing, the introduction of good seed will be quite oasj'. Seed clepSts at convenient market places will render 
it easy for the ryots and seed societies to obtain their seed suppl}-. 

(ii) Bad ginning. — Machine-ginned seeds are not inferior to handginned seeds provided the maoliino- 

ginning is properly done. Some merchants, in order to get a larger outturn of lint, induce tho managers of 
ginning factories, to set the knives of the gins a bit wider and wiien tlie cotton is passed through such gins 
the thorns of tho seed get broken and such seed docs not germinate. This is the reason why machine-ginned 
seeds are considered by some as inferior. 1 ow n tlirce ginning and one pressing factory and have been doing 
work for several years for Messrs. Ealli Brothers. Tlie Japan Cotton Trading Company, Diwadker & Co., 
the Gokak Water Bower and Manufacturing Co., etc., are all known to care more for tlie quality of thoir 
cotton than for its outturn, and from my experience I can safely say that macliine-ginned seeds are as good 
as handginned for sowing purposes. ' 

(iii) Absence of suitable rotations. — Another cause for tho deterioration of tiie seed is that the ryots, 

tempted by the high prices for cotton do not obsei've proper rotation of crops in theirlands. The}' sow' cotton 
in the same lands for three or four successive years, w'liereby not only does the seed deteriorate but also the 
yield, staple and outturn of the cotton deoTcases year by year. At present the area under cotton is 75 per 
cent, of the total, only 25 per cent, being under other crops. To ensure proper rotation of crops, the area 
under cotton should be restricted to fifty per cent. The ryots in the Karnatak are not educated enough to 
realise the loss they are incurring by not observing proper rotation of crops and Gov'emment intervention is 
needed. ' 

(iv) Smallness of holdings. — ^The holdings on this side range from four to thirty acres and, if they are ' 
cultivated by the owners themselves, they have been kept in good condition. Inamdars, desais and desli- 
pandes, etc., own from 100 to 1,000 acres and they generally let those to tenants on short term leases. At the 
expiry of each period, they are again let to new' tenants at larger rents. This being tlio case tho tenants do 
not even care to keep the lands in good condition, let alone improving them. Many lands have consequently 
deteriorated. This may be remedied if tho Government fix tlio minimum area of separate holdings at twenty 
acres, the minimum period of leases at 25 years and the maximum rent at a fixed times tho assessment oti 
the lands. 

(v) of manure. — No artificial manures are "used on this side, the eoonomio state of the ryots 
not permitting. Only farmyard manure and ashes, and these too not in sufficient quantities, are used. Owin" 
to the rise in prices of fuel and tho difficulties in obtaining it, the ryots have left off using cow'dung, cio° 
for purposes of manure and instead use it as fuel in the shape of cakes. If thing.a are allowed to continue 
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in a few years the soi) will have lost all its strength and oven the best selected seeds will not then giv^e satis- 
factory results. The question of manure calls for prior attention and, I think, asking the railway companies 
and other factories to use only coal for their factories will bo a step in the right direction. 

11. — CoMMEECiAi, Aspect. 

2046. (30) Iiocal trade customs. — The dates for the coltcotion of Government revenue, as at present 
fixed, fall a fidl montli too carlj- before the ryots can harvest their erops, sell them to the best advantage 
and meet the demands. Consequently they have to borrow money from the sahvhars at high rates of interest 
and often times by agreeing to sell their produce, when harvested at prices 25 to 30 per cent, less than those 
they get during tlio season. The economic state of the rj'ots therefore gradually goes from bad to worse and 
the ncoessary improvements to their lands have to be postponed for an indefinite period. Co-operative 
Booieties will, no doubt, help in this matter. But I think the refixing of the dates for the collection of the 
Government revenue in suitable months, i.e., when the ryots have harvested their crops and can sell them 
to the best advantage, will be more effective in making the ryots independent of the sahukars. Then the 
money that now goes to the saJiukars will be saved to the ryots and the necessary improvements to their 
lands avill come within their easy reach. 

IV. — Manufactoee. 

2047. (36) Type and number of gins and presses. — I own three ginning lactones, one at Guttal, 
one at Ranohemrur and the third at Savanur. The Guttal and Ranebenniir factories have each twelve double 
roller gins and one sawgin of sixty saws. The factory at Savanur has 29 double roller gins, one sawgin of 
fortj' saws and two double cylinder cotton openers. I also Own a pressing factory at Savanur, where bales 
of 41 feet X 11 feet X 11 feet and weighing 400 lb. gross are turned out. 

2048. (42) Effect of replacement of short-staple cotton by long staple.- -No alteration in the 
existing double roller gins is necessary, if long staple is introduced as they are suited for short as well as long 
staple deshi. Sawgins are not suited for either short or long staple deshi, as they injure the staple and reduce 
the outturn of lint. To suit exotic cotton, double roller gins should be provided with moving grids of -sths 
inch. Still the class will not bo so clean as if passed through sawgins. Sawgins have fans and the dirt and 
leaf, etc., is ail blown out. Per day of' twelve houm, 120 niaunds of desn is ginned at eaoli double roller 
gin whereas only 72 inaunds of exotic will be ginned at such gins in the same period ; at sawgins, exotic to 
the quantity of 384 maunds may be ginned in the same period. It will be seen that double roller gins are 
the best for rfcs/ii and sawgins for exotic. 

204?). (40) Factory labour, — Great difficulty is now being experienced in obtaining labourers for the 
factories. Even two to tlireo times what was paid to them formerly can not induce them to come to factory 
work hero. This is all duo to the expansion ofrail ways and agrioulture whore the majority of labourers find 
employment. 

V. — Genebai,. 

2050. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — No premia have ever been ofl’ered by pur- 
chasers for growing improved cotton. The ryots are ignorant and they do not know their own interests. 
Even the few who realise the advantages of growing improved cotton, do not do it as that does not pay thom. 
What they produce is only a small quantity and Uio purchasers do not pay for it any appreciably higher price 
ns owing to the very small quantity they have to mix it with other commodity to be of ani’ use to them. 

If this is grown in very largo quantities, it will fetch better XJriccs. 

■ 2051. Increase in begginy and its effect on labour.— Of late, begging is being resorted to as an easy means 
of livelihood, even by those who are able to earn their living by honourable work. This should be put a atop 
to by legislation similar to that in England and other European countries. It may perhaps bo suggested 
th!\t this would bo interfering in religious matters; but a careful scrutiny of the present d.ay beggara will 
surely reveal the true fact that these are not in tlm least beggars of the type sanctioned by our religions. 
The majority of these have adopted begging in later life and our religions recognise hereditary begging onlyn 
By stopping this begging, the supply of labourers will increase and the difficulty' now experienced in getting 
labourers for factory will be removed to some extent. Here I may mention that the present day beggiirs 
wore once labourers, i.e., when labour was worth only annas two to four per day ; but when owing to famine 
they could not live on this earning they began begging and thereafter have continued in it thinking it an 
easier W’ay of maintaining themselves than by labour although the lightest. So they do not come to work 
at any wages. 

Aknextoe. 

Correspondence regarding improved methods of pichng cotton. 

“I 

Letter with enclosures from Sardar Mahabooh AH Khan, Savanur, to the Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

Presidency, dated the 18lh September 19x7, 

lhad. abouttw'O years back, submitted to you a report containing a few suggestions regarding improve- 
ment of the quality of the present deteriorated kumpta cotton and also pointed out the advantages of adopting 
a new' improved method of picking kapas from day to day as the iiods opened instead of waiting till the wdiole 
field w'as ready. I now' beg (o enclose a copy of that report for ready reference and also a copy of the report 
by Mr. L. Mcllwrick, Manager of the Gokak Falls Mills, on the four bales of kumpta grown on my lands, 
picked according to the improved..inothod advocated by me and sent to the Mills for the test. The result 
is satisfactory, and, you will agree, more than justifies the improved method of picking, claiming for itself 
the advantages mentioned in my former report. 

2. I therefore request you will kifidly arrange to publish in your Agricidtural Magazine my report, and 
the result of the test by the Gokak Falls Mills so as to bring the advantages of the improved method of picking 
prominently to the notice of the cotton-bowing rymts. 

3. The ryot may perhaps sa}' this impr®^®^ method is costlier than the one at present in practice. It 
is true the cost of picking kapas which according to the present method is about Rs. 15 per nag of 48 maunds, 
may go up to Rs. 25 per nag. But it anil be seen from Mr. MoHwrick’s report that kapas picked according 
to the improved method will fetch at least Rs. 275 per nag, if not more, w'hilo the same quantity picked 
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acoordinc to tlio old method fetches only Rs. 250, thus leaving a halonco of Bs. 15 per nag m favour of the 
improved method, after maldng duo allownnoe for tho Es. 10 extra cost involved m the improved method. 

4. Another noteworthy advantage of this improved method is that it ensures good value lor tho produce 
at all times as it gives no room to tho unscrupulous persons for adulteration whereas tho old method, by 
giving every faeility for this vicious pTaotice, puts into tho pockets of those men tho money that should 
justly go to tho growers besides causing loss to tho mUIs in this country. 

5. Neither our cotton growers nor tho labourers employed by them realise that all this mischief can 
bo avoided, if they only adopt tho improved method of picking. The chief cause of this, I think, is their 
want of education and enlightenment Even the ordinary labourers of other countries, c.g., Japan and 
America, more fully understand in what lies the benefit of their coimtrj’ than the majority of the educated 
persons hero. In our country agriculture is looked down upon as below the dignity of the educated, tho goal 
of such being an appointment under Government. Government spend a lot of money on colleges and other 
agricultural institutions for tho benefit of our country. 1 repot to have to say that most of tho students 
(with a few honourable exceptions) after graduating at these institutions try to scoure Government appoint- 
ments. Even the sons of big land owners after coming out of such institutions, enter Government service 
instead of showing to the poor ryots tho advantages of adopting new methods and implements of agriculture 
by adopting them in their own lands and thus giving tho benefit of their education to tho country. 

0. To improve the quality of the limjita easily and without much expense, I humbly suggest Govern- 
ment be approached lor passing a law prohibiting such of tho cotton growers ns are found to have spoiled 
tho quality of their l-a}xis bj’ omitting to adopt tho improved method of picking from again sowing cotton 
seed in their lands and oommunioating same to tho rj’Ols of all tho villages through the proper channel. Tliis 
may for some time cause trouble to the ryots but tho advantages to tho country will, I think, outweigh this. 

7. I have been in tho cotton business for tho last twenty years and have fully realised the loss caused 
to our country by our not adopting suitable methods of growing and picking }:apas. So I approach yon with 
a request that you will give tliis matter your kind consideration and do what is deemed expedient. 

8. I beg to offer my sincere thanks to Moherman Lioiitcnant Nawab Abdul Majidkhan Saliib, Dilor Jang 
Bahadur, Savanur, for his having kindly granted to me a fifty years’ lease of about 200 acres of Stale lands 
and encouraging mo to turn my attention to agriculture and also to Jlr. L. JIoRwrick of tho Gokak Falls Mills 
for having spared time out of his valuable time to test and mako his report on (ho cotton sent to him for tho 
purpo.so. 

0. I beg to mention here one more point in favour of tho improved method inadvertently omitted in tho 
report by Mr. SIcIlwriok. At a personal interview on tho 30th ullimo, ho gave mo to understand that at tho 
spindles it took the same time to spin seven ounces of yarn from hnmpta picked according to tlio improved 
method as it took for six ounces from ordinary l-umpla. 

10. Govermnont are trying to improve tho quality of tho Indian cotton in order to secure for it a place 
in the European markets as good as tho ono for tho American cotton, which owing to its established quality, 
is much in demand there. But unless Government pass a law, as suggested in paragraph C above, I think 
their other efforts in this direction will not have tho desired olleot. 

Endosurc I. 

Lcllcr from Sardar Maltaboob Alt' Khan, Satxtnur, to the Director of Agriculture, Poona, dated the. 2nd. June 1015 

I respeotfully beg to submit a few suggestions regarding tho improvement of tho qu.alLty of tho Tcumpta 
cotton. This is grown in abundance in our district. The quality of tho himpla now arriving in tho markets is 
deteriorating year by year and if things aro 'allowed to continue tho Lumpla, reckoned as second only to tho 
much valued Broach in quality as veil as in staple, will, in the next five years or so, lose its name and con- 
sequently the ryots, as growers of cotton, will laivc to suffer greatly. I should like to point out hero (hat 
during the last decade, the kumpta has been gradually diminishing in value with tho Bombay' purchasers. 
The difference between tho prices of the Brooch and tho kumpta was Ks. 10 ton years ago but now, owing 
to the deterioration of kumpta, tho difference has widened to Rs. 40. 

There are various reasons for tho present fall of our kumpta in quality, prominent among them are 
the following, which, if not treated as calling upon tho immediate attention of Government in their Agri- 
cultural Department, would certainly grow very serious and tho results aro too obvious : — 

(1) It is a custom with tho ryots growing cotton on this side of our district to pick cotton after the 
u'hole field has the pods fully open. Many times tho Jmjujs merely hangs from tho pods entirely' 
at the mercy of the gusts of the wind which, as a matter of course, bring the hanging kapas 
to the ground. The kapas yvhile being picked gets invariably mixed up with dirt and mud. 
Tho plants dry up and thus a good deal of leaf-dfrt finds its way into tho kapas for tho above 
reason. And now-a-days this Icafincss of the cotton has been tho main cause of tho fall in quality 
of the kumpta. 

„ (2) I will deal later on as to how this leafiness becomes the bane of the kumpta. 

(3) In order to improve the present deteriorated quality of tho Imnxpla, immediate stops should be 
taken to warn the ryots not to pick tho cotton all at once after the wliole fields have hurst but 
gradually as the pods open. Tliero are two advantages by' this picking method, (t) ^Labourers 
will be always av.ailable .as there would be no simultaneous picking with a rush of every 
field in a village, (ii) There will be no loose Jeapas hanging from the pods to ho shaken by' the 
winds to the ground and thus getting mixed with the e.arth rendering the kapas quite dull in 
colour. This dulncss of colour will certainly bo avoided if picking of the pods as they open 
is introduced. Also the picking should bo done from daybreak to early' noon, i.c., tUl 11 a.m. 
There is no fear of the dirt or leaf sticking to the kapas as eacli pod is gathered carefully' by' a 
limited number of coolies engaged for the gradual picking of the pods. The whole village, under 
the present method of picking, always has a clamour for want of a sufRoient number of 
coolies to gather the kapas because everywhere the fields are quite ready for picking. Tho 
wages consequently run i high and even in spite of a decent payment coolies are not to be 
.bad. The picking of the kapas is thus belated and tho consequence is that much of the 
produce is necessarily left ungatliercd on the plants and often times the standing crop had 
to fall open to early and untimely heavy showers. The loose kapas on the pods are damaged 
by far and the same being marketed with tho ono that is gathered early spoils the wliole Jot 
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by giving it extremo dulness and blackness of colour. Tlie picking method now obtaining 
renders the kayas leafy as above stated. Now the dulness of colour and leanness "go to 
run the quality verj' low down when placed side by side with the clean and clear Broach. 

(4) Another improvement may also bo suggested regarding the picking. The leaves and the pods 

should not be allowed to got stark^^dry and the picking should be made while the leaves and the 
pods are still green. The stalks of the pods would not be severed while picking and thus the 
kayas gathered shall have very little of the leaf in it. 

(5) The Home markets have a special objection to the leaf in the kumyia, in that it persistently sticks 

to the cotton and much of the yam is injured wliile spinning. The leaf every now and then 
intervening the yarn is cut. Owing to the leafiness alone, the Home markets give the humyta 
twenty per cent less price than they would, had the kmnyla had no leaf in it. 

(6) Now how much the picking method is to be held responsible for this deterioration can bo seen from 

the above. "'Unless there is introduced an improvement, as suggested above, the quality is 
doomed to go from bad to worse and unless those in authority take up the matter seriously 
and point out to the ignorant ryots their own henefits only if they could take up the more ^ 
' careful and, nevertheless, economical method of hapas-pioking the kumyta will have to lie low 

in the markets. 

(7) I have been making my individual efforts to bring the improved method of picking to bear on as 

many ryots as 1 could induce whenever I could find time but I see no way to get all of them 
to come to learn the necessity of having recourse to my method of picldng kapas. 

I advocate, as herein above stated, a gradual picking oj the fields as the pods open and while the leaves 
and stalks are still green. 

I hope I need not point out the many disadvantages that result by leaving the kayos to open fully and 
liang on the stalks. Rata carry into- their holes the kapas that falls to the ground and they never leave 
the field till they gnaw out the seeds soum the following year. The injury done to the crops as they come 
up by rats is loo well known to need any special mention. However, it many be noted for example. 

My prayer, therefore to all those concerned in the amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists, is 
that they should make every effort b^ every means in their power to let the kiimyta cotton growing ryots 
know how they have been unknowingly doing permanent injury to one of the most valuable crops their fields 
yield. If kumyta fails by its quality to attract better prices, and measures to improve the same are not 
taken in good time, kumyta growing will be found not at all productive of good results and some time after 
the ryots will have to discontinue cotton growing. Of course, they will see their mistake when it will be too 
late, for kumyta will have then lost much of its name. 

It is the Govenmient that can do something — ^if not everything — towards the introduction of the improved 
method of picking wherever the kumyta is grown. 

Enclosure II. 

(0 

Letter from the Manager, Qokak IFaler Power and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Gokak Falls, to Sardar Mahaboob 
Ali Khan, Savanur, dated the 17th August 1017. 

' With reference to the four bales of cotton you sent us some time ago and whiclr for reference we have 
called “ Savanur Special ” though you tell us that the only speciality about it was systematic picking, if this 
is so, then we congratulate you on your success, for the cotton was extraordinarily clean. The colour was 
rather whiter than the kumyta cotton we are used to, while the staple was equal in length to that of ordinary 
kumyta. This cotton lost in the blow room about five per cent against seven to eight per cent loss in our 
o^vn kumyta ginned kapas and about twelve to fourteen per cent of ordinary ktmpta cotton purchased from 
outside suppliers. 

Inside the mill your special Savanur worked equal to and gave the same results as our average Gokak 
cotton except that it lost less in the blow room. 

Talcing your cotton to the spindle we got : — 

20s count 20'S3 actual count. 70 lb. average test against Gokak kumyta i 203 count 20-00 actual count. 
724 lb. average test. ' 

Savanur Special in : — 

34s count 33-61 actual count. 33^ lb. average test against our average Gokak kumyta : 34s count 
34-48 actual count. 34 lb. average test. 

So from this you will see that the test, etc., is about equal. 

3?rom the above you will see that cotton carefully picked is worth about seven to nine per cent more 
than cotton ordinarily bought from respectable merchants, though you will for some time find it dilTioult 
to get a better rate out of the various markets until buyers fully recognise tliat your supplies will always be 
clean. 

(”) 

Letter from Mr. J. B. Knight, Professor of Agriculture, Poona, to Dr. II. H. Mann, D.Sc., Principal, Agri- 
cultural College {No. 1316-1), dated 22nd September 1917. 

Your demi-official No. 3012, dated 20th September 1917. I think the question raised by Sardar Maha- 
bub Ali Klian is principally an economic one. I have no doubt that all good cultivators understand that 
it is- good economy to pick cotton more frequently than is often practised, provided labour is available. I' 
may, however, point out that the gain in price from clean cotton is to a certain extent offset by loss of weight 
sin^’ in dirty eUton the foreign matter adds considerably to the weight. So before the question could be 
settled the gross returns per acre by the two methods should be considered. 

(«■»■») 

Letter from Sardar Mahaboob Ali Khan, Brother Nawab, Savanur, to the Professor of Agriculture, Poona 
Agricultural College, dated the 29th Septeniber 1917. 

Yom No. 181 0-3 of 22nd instant. In your demi-official, dated the 22nd September, to ,Dr. Mann, you 
have sot out certain points to bo considered before enforcing the improved method of cotton picking advocated 
by mo and I beg to explain them as well as I can. 
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You mention that all good onltivators piactiso moto frequent pickings, provided labour is availal’ 
as they realise the advantages o£ the same. But the adoption of this improved method of picking by evr - 
one irill ensure a constant and regular supply of labourers, as pointed out in my original report. . 

The gain in price from clean cotton is, only to a small e.vtcnt, .set oil by the loss in moight, ns the 
matter in dirty cotton has been found to be about Uvo per cent. The gross return per four acres accord" » 
to the improved method has been found to be about 48 maunds of 28 lb. each and that according to tke ° 7 
method about 49 maunds. At Rs. 240 per nag of 48 maunds, the value of one maund comes to Rs. 5 c"" 
deducting this amount, there mill still remain Rs. 10 per naff in favour of the improved method, even assum" S 
that clean cotton will only fetch Rs. 25 more than dirty cotton and there is all possiblity of its fetching m 
if brought to market in iargo quantities. 

Kapas picked according to the improved method doD.s not require to bo pas.scd through the opener ^ 
to be cleaned by women by sbaking before pressing. So tbe staple is preserved intact and tbero is ^Isb „ ^ 
fear of its losing in colour, even if kept tor a considerable time. The hajias picked according to the old met . 
requires to be passed through the opener where it loses in staple and also to bo cleaned by shaking where afii ' 
it loses in staple. This cotton, as it is mixed witli dirt, loses in colour when kept for some days during 
rainy season. The purobasers, while offering prices for these two kmds, take into cotrsidcration the quali ... 
of the first kind and the defects of the second and also the items of expenses of same. Therefore they' ' 
offer higher prices for clean cotton on account of its qualities. 

The Agricultural Department is trying to extend grow'mg Broach. TOien a ryot asks for seed of 
variety, lie is first advised that the I'npas should he picked only in the mornin^till 11 jV.5i. and from tim° " 
time as the pods open. Then the seeds are supplied to him. Broach does not suit so well nor is it so cxr® ‘ 
sivoly grown in all places this aide as himpta. Kwnpia is somewhat inferior to Broach in class <■ 
outturn but not in staple. 

"Wliat I wish done is a similar order shouldi be issued regarding lunpla. I note with pleasure that 
agree with mo in the main and I sliali ho highly obliged if you chn kindly lielp in getting the needful d""° 
in the matter. 
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Sardar JfAHAliooD Au Khan o.alled and examined. 

2052. (President.) Savannr is 36 mUcs to the south west of Dhanvnr. It is a Native State of 

my brother is the Nawab. I cidtKate cotton and .am also a commission agent. 1 have got lands of.Pl'' 
own on wbieb I grow fcmiipfn cotton. I have suggested in my written evidence that bad picking is lespons" , " 
for the deterioration of seed, I do not think improved picking would cost more than ordinary meth’N'''’ 
owing to the increased value of the outturn. If cotton were picked when the pods are properly opened, 
cultivators would get a good price for their cotton and the quality would bo improved. Fifteen years 
they used to pick cotton throe or four times. Now-a-days the whole fields is jiieked at once as soon as' * 
pods open and so the leaves got mixed with the cotton and the cotton is spoiled. , , 

2053. Kwnpia is not now of the same quality as it used 1o be. Its deterioration is duo to the foot , 

it has been mixed with other qualities by the merohanhs, who spoil the class and the staple. But the Bom*^^^ 
market thinks that himjka is the same quality^ ns before. If we send real hmpta to Bombay, it gets no 
price than the other cotton. Bagalkot cotton is sometimes brought to Hubli to bo mixed with Hubli oor^°®' 
It is shorter ill staple and the quality is v interior. TUo best kwnptais grown at Bankapur, Rancben““^t 
Karajgi and Hangal. TJie cotton from all these places come to the Hubli market. • Cotton from Bagalkot ^ 
Bijapur is also brought to the Hubli and Gadng markets. The price of Hubli cotton is higher than tht'^ 
Bijapur cotton and therefore Bijapur cotton is brought into Hubli. 

2054. Now-a-days ns prices are so high, the cultivators never pick gradually’. They pick all their 
at once. Many’ people complain that they can not get labour. It the whole field is picked at once, 
require one liundred to two liundred coolies but if tho cotton were picked gradually day by day they w°"" 
not want so much labour. Labour is scarce in these parts. If cotton is picked clean, tho loss in out^™ 
when it goes to the blouToora is much less. In tliis badly picked kwnpta, tlie blow room loss comes to fou^°" 
to twenty per cent. The report of the Gokak Mills wliich is anno.xed to my’ written evidence shows tho di 
ence between clean picked cotton and cotton picked in the ordmary way'. 

2055. Sometimes Bengal cotton is brought to Hubli for mixing. To prevent mixing, I would su^S®® 
the prohibition of the transport of cotton from one station to another, except in fully pressed bales. CCj 
from Bagalkot is brought to Bailhongal and there mixed with the local cotton and taken to HtibH and 
yiressed and sent to Bombay. When the Bombay people see tho Hubli mark, they think that the 
belongs to Hubli and say that the Hubli cotton is no good. There is a press at Bailhongal. If the oC. " 
were pre.ssed at Bailhongal, the Bailhongal mark would li.ave to be put on it. I object to the mills S( 

“ fly.” “ Fly ” is brought from Bombay at Ks. 3 to Rs. 4 per, maund and is mixed with kapas wlier‘ .,!® 
passed tlwough the openers. The mixture is then pressed and sent to Bombay wliere it is sold to tho ^ 
at Rs. 10 per maund. Legislation is required to stop all this. 

2056. Tliere is no doubt that co-operative societies udll affect' tho situation in course of time but K 
co-operative societies help the cultivators on the condition that they repay the money by instalments anr * 
cultivators cannot pay’ the instalment.?, then they woidd have to borrow money from outside at a high int^^,!f- 
Instead of that it would he better if Government were to postpone tho payment of tho assessment. 
assessment is ooUeoted in March and April. Collection should bo postponed till the end of May. Tho 
vators would then be able to sell their cotton and pay the revenue. Under the present system, they= 

to pay their first assessment in March but at that time they have no money. I believe that collection 
end of May’ has already been introduced in the Bijapur District. . . 

2057. The ginning factory owners allow mcrohants to mix. If Government wiire to take action, 
conld be stopped. I think that ginneries should be regulated by licenses. 

2058. (Mr. Hodkimon.) I am purchasing cotton for Messrs. Baili Brothers. They sent some bales ^9’^ 
Savannr to Belgium in 1912. Tho Belgian firms complained of the amount of leaf in it. I advocate pir“"§ 
between day break and 11 a.m. as tho pods open and when the leaves are still green. If this method 
follou-ed, Boarcity of labour would disappear. If a man has got 24 acres of land and if he has it picked 

ally, he wilLoaly want ten or fifteen men. But if the whole field were picked on the same day, he “ 

require 100 to 150 men on that day. Every’body else will wont men at the same time and consequently 
uill be scarcity of labour and wages will be enhanced. 

2059. JBany people spy that hand ginned seed is better than machine ginned seed ; that is not the 
If the gin is kept in proper order, the seed that is got from it is quite perfect. On' the other hand, seed 
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out when tlie ginners are in a hurry to increase their outturn. People must insist on the gin owners setting 
the linives of the gin properly. I have been working at Savanur for the last eighteen ye,ars. We have one 
8.aw gin with sixty saws in my factory. Saw gins are best for Dhanvar American cotton but it either long 
staple or short staple desU cotton is ginned in saw' gins, the staple is injured and the outturn is less. I have 
tried Dhanvar Amerioan both in saw gins and double roller gins. If a good class is -wanted, then it is better 
to use the saw gin, but if staple is wanted, then double roller gins are better than saw' gins. The double roller 
gins certainly better for Md eotton. One can gin 2J nags of desM cotton in twelve hours in double roller 
gins whereas one can gin only 11 nags of exotic eotton in that lime. Ranebennur cotton is called niinipan' 
cotton ns it comes in November. It is clean cotton and is .always ginned in double roller gins, I have got 
a g'n at Ranebennur and ono'at Guttal. 

2000. One of the causes of the labour difficulty is that now-a-days people prefer begging to honest work. 
Unless wo take special steps we cannot got labour. Now-a-days wages are very high ; six years ago we were 
paying four annas a day ; now we are paying eight annas but still wo cannot get labourers. We have increased 
the begging poprdation by indiscriminate oharilj'. 

2201. (Mr. H’adia.) I want onlj' one kind of .seed given out for the Karnatak. Devangeri seed gives 
the same outturn and colour hero .as it does in Dhanvar and Devangeri. Bijapur cotton is not cxaotly the 
same in staple or quality as Dhanvar and Hubli hmnpta. It is shorter in staple, gives a smaller outturn and 
the quality is not so soft. There is no dilTercncc in appearance between Bagalkot, Bijapur and Dhanvar 
seed. In appearance they are nil the same. In' all these places, we get the same amount of rain every 3'car. 
But for Broach cotton we require more rain. Bijapur cotton is classed with “ Westerns ” whilst kitmpla is 
classed bj' itsetf. Bij.apur and Bagalkot cottons are more like the cotton from Raichur, Guntakal .and Adoni 
in seed. Bellary cotton seed and kumpla cotton seed are the same in appearance but thej' give a different 
type of plant. 

2002. The “ flj' ” produced in the local mills in Hubli andGokak Mills Ls sold locall3', and used tor mixing. 
The Government should pay some attention to this matter and the3' would be easity able to stop it. I would 
suggest the prohibition. of the transport of cotton b3' railw.a3’3 except to ports or mills. Ginneries should 
bo licensed and all the cotton pressed should have the name of the station and that of the ginning and pressing 
factor3' marked on each bale so that the cotton can be traced. Five years ago, Devangeri cotton used to 
have a very good name. It has now gone down on account of mixing. Cotton from Bellary is brought in 
and mixed with it ns well as “ fl5'.” 

2003. JI3' idea is that Government should take over the control of the wholo of the seed farm and seed 
dislribufion. Reliable gin owners should bo asked to gin good seed and to keep it separately. The first 
and .second pickings should be gathered in one place and should bo ginned sopar.atel3’ and the seed from thoih 
should bo distributed all over the villages. Tlie seed societies in Hubli and Gadag and other places should 
undertake this. 

2004. Last 3'car I tried improved methods of picking on 30 acres. I had eight .acres picked under ordinary 
cultivator’s conditions and 28 acres picked by improved methods. I got 49 maunds from four acres under 
the old method of picking, wiieroas under the new method, I got 48 mamids for four acres. I only- got a 
quarter of a maund of cotton extra by the old method, but I got the advantage of Rs. 10 per tiag in price 
lor the cotton picked by the improved methods. 

2000. (Mr. Koheris.) IVc get an outturn of 120 maunds of 28 lbs. of kumpla in 12 hours from a double 
roller gin, but only 72 maunds of Dharw.ar American. We get 384 maunds of Dharwar American in twelve 
hours from a saw gin of sixty' saws. To look after a saw gin like this four men are required. I have got a 
grinding macliine to sharpen my knives. There is no difficulty in keeping the double roller gins in order, 
but it is ncces.sary to have good men to look aftcr.thcm otherwise they out themselves with the knives. 

2000. I have seen the Broach cotton which the Agricultural Department is introducing. It is a good • 
cotton in class, staple and outturn but it has not taken on. It is not a cotton which is going to spread very 
'much. Improved kumpla offers more scope than anything else. 


Rao Sahib M. L. KTJLKARNI, Acting Deputy Director o£ Agriculture, Southern Division, 

Dharwar, Bombay Presidency. 


Exajiiked at DiUR-wAn, February lOm, 1918. 
nViffen slalemenl. 


I. — AajtJCXTLTvitAJ , Experience. 


2007. (1, 10 and 20). Experience. — I have been stationed in tlie Southern Division of the Agri- 
cultural Department of tho Bombay Presidency, consisting of Dhanvar, Belganm, Bijapur, Satara and Shola- 
pur Districts. I am an inhabitant of this Division. Having served in tho Agricultural Department in the 
Doooan and Gujarat, for about twelve years, I am now in this Division for about thirteen years. I am in 
actual toucli witii cotton cultivators to a great extent, as I have been distributing good seed of local and now 
varieties of cotton, advising them to adopt improved methods of oulflvation and organizing auction sales of 
new varieties of cottons grown by cultivators. Thus, 1 have been doing the duty' of a dalal {commission agent) 
as if appointed by Government, between cultivators and cotton-buyers (mill-owners, agents of petty local 
dealers in cotton). 

20G8. (2, 11 and 21) Varieties. — In this Division, almost all the varieties of cottons, z'iz., desld shoi-t 
Biaplo, dcs/d-long staple, newly-introduced long staple cottons and also once acclimatized .and ncwlj'-infro- 
duced exotic cottons are grown. The newly-introduced varieties of deshi-long staple and exotic are yet on 
very small scales. The following are the names of the varieties with the localities in tho Division where they 
are being grown : — 

(i) Dcslii-short staple cotton (icaradi ) — 

The whole of Sholapur District and part of Bijapur adjoining Sholapnr. 

(ii) Beskt-long staple (kumpla ) — 

(a) The whole of Belgaum DistricI 
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(b) Hie^Tvliole of Bijapiir except a small portion adjoining Sliolapur, where the short-stapled cotton 

Xwaradi) ’s being grown, and some area where exotic cottons, Dharwar- American and Cambo- 
dia are being grown. 

(c) About three-fourths of Dharu'ar District. 

(d) A small portion of Satara Distriot and the Native States of Sangli, Miraj, Jamkhandi, eto. 

(iii) Newly-introduced long staple cotton (Broach, Navsari and hmpta cross) — 

Only portions of Dharwar and Belgaum Districts ore suitable for the former variety, and it is grown 
under departmental efforts in the Dharu'ar District on' a very small area, viz,, about 6,000 
acres. The latter is yet on a very small scale. 

(iv) Acclimatized exotic variety (Dharwar-Amerioan) — 

It is grown on a fairly large area in the Dharwar Distriot and a small area in Bijapur. This variety 
is grown both as kliarif and rahi crops. 

(u) Newly-introduced exotic variety (Cambodia) — _ ■ 

The tract suitable for Dharwar-Amerioan is considered to bo suitable for this new oxotio variety ; 
• in some places it thrives well, wliile in others it fails. It is yet under trial. Present area is 
only about 6,000 acres. 

2069. (3, 12 and 22) Size of holdings. — ^The size of the holding in the cotton tract varies verj' 
much, viz., from twenty acres to 100 acres. The average may be taken to be about fifty acres. In the cotton 
tract, the proportion of area under cotton to all other crops put together is two-thirds to one-third. 

2070. (4, 13 and 23) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — The average yield of cotton of 


the different varieties is as below : — 

Lbs. 

(I) Dc«7ii-short staple (waradi) ........ 600 to 600 . 

(II) Besbi-long staple {himpia) - 360 to 450 

(ID) Newly-introduced long staple (Broach and'tiimpia cross) . . . . ' 400 to 600 

(IV) Acclimatized oxotio variety (Dharwar American cotton) . . . 400 to 600 

(V) Newly-introduced exotic variety (Cambodia) , . . , , 400 to 600 


(2) Profits from cotton cultivation depend upon the market prices for cotton. In recent good years 
for cotton, the net profit may be calculated at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per acre. The cost of cultivation comes to 
from Rs. 15 to 25. 

(3) It is not possible to compare the return to cultivators from the different varieties of cottons as they 
are grown in different tracts by different cultivators. The different tracts are smtable for different varieties 
only. However, when kumpta and Dharwar American are grown, the latter gives slightly more profit to 
the cultivators. Similarly, where kumpta and -Broach are grown, the profit from Broach is more, owing 
to the higher price it fetches in the auction sales organized by the Agricultural Department. In the same 
way the profits from Cambodia compare bettor than from the acclimatized exotic, viz., Dhanvar American. 
In the absence of auction sales held by the Department, the desJii, kumpta and the acclimatized oxotio, Dharwar 
American, are better than the nowly-introduoed Broach or Cambodia. 

2071. (5, 14 and 24) Rotations. — The usual rotation, where desAt-long staple [kumpta) is grown, is a 
two-year one, viz., cotton and juar. Sometimes a three-year rotation is followed. In this ease, wheat is the 
•common crop grown in rotation. Sometimes gram is grown instea'd of wheat. 

(2) With regard to the acclimatized long staple, viz., Dhanvar American cotton, no rotation is observed. 
It is found by experience that the indigenous varieties (short or long staple cottons) do not grow well, if grown 
continuously without rotation, though the fields are manured ; while the exotic Dharwar American cotton 
grows well without an3' change in the crop, if the fields, are manured. In some places there ore examples 
of Dhanvar American cotton being grown in the same fields continuously, year after year, for the last fifteen 
to twenty years without any diminished yields. But the fields are manured. 

(3) The rotation observed in the case of the deshi-shoTt staple cotton is juar or til. - ■' 

2072. (7, 15 aid 25) Coaditions affecting increase in area. — Tlie area under desfii-short staple cotton 
[uaradi) is gradu.ally increasing in the Sholapur Distriot, which is suitable for this variety, where cotton 
was not hitherto grown to any appreciable extent. The area under cotton in 1892-93 in the Sholapur District' 
was only 6,500 acres. In the year 1914-16, it went to 117,840 acres. Owing to the increased demand for 
waradi cotton at high rate, the area is still increasing. Similarly, the area under long staple cotton in the 
Division is gradually increasing, which will be seen from the following table : — 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Ajtsj 

Dharwar. 

XmVEB COTT 

Belgaum. 

OX. 

BijapUr. 

Total area 
in three dis- 
tricts. 

1 

1890-91 

4,71,404 

1,43,871 

3,85,814 

10,01,089 


1896-96 ....... 

4,94,922 

1,97,552 

3,37,673 

10,30d47 

3 

1900-01 

4,29,095 

1,48,253 

2,98,330 

8,70,278 

4 

1905-05 . . . • . . 

6,30,633 

1,29,310 

5,04,864 

12,24’803 

5 

1910-11 

6,85,729 

2,77,680 

6,41,095 

16,04i610 

G 

1916-16 

•6,35,319 

1,05,988 

4,64,429 

11,55;736» 


• K. D.— Tlie decrease ot area ol cotton in 1915 te duo to Btrdden tall in price for cotton in 1914 on account of war. 


2073. (8 and 18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton-seed is only used as food for work and 
also for mileh cattle. Hitherto, cotton-seed w.as one of the cheapest concentrated' foods for cattle but 
since the e.xporfation of cotton-seed began, its price has gone very high, viz., from 100 lbs. per rupee in*1904 
to forty lbs. in 1916. A large quantity of seed is going to the Jladras Presidency for bein-r used there as 
oattle-food. ° 

(2) No selection of seed is practised and no hand-gins are used for ginning kapas for seed purposes. The 
petty dealers in cotton (buying kapas, ginning the same in hired gins and selling lint immediately) with small 
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homo or borrowed caiiital, in villages and big towns, are tho suppliers of seed to cultivators. Any surplus 
seed remaining unsold in the ginning season with these dealers is distributed as seed. There may be a few 
dealers who keep seed from good kapas separate for seed purpose. But such are only feu-. 

2074. (0, 19 and 29) General economic conditions.— Owmg to very liigh rates obtained for cotton, 
year by year, during tho last ten years, tho cultivation of des/it and exotic long staple cotton has almost 
reached its maximum limit of area. I do not think there is any great scope in the regular cotton tract for 
any appreciable extension of area vmder cotton -without corresponding decrease in tho area under food and 
fodder crops. In the transition tract, however (between Mallad and Desh) there are yet some uncultivated 
good lands which, if brought under cultivation, might, -rvith its rainfall, and other conditions, be suitable for 
extension of tho newly-introduced Broach cotton. Similarly, on tho borders of Mallad, there is, ia my' 
opinion, good scope for introduction of the des/ii-short staple cotton (waradi). But it would not be advisable 
to introduce' tills cotton here, as it would be’ giving more scope for the already existing fraudulent system of 
-cotton trade. In Sholapur, there is yet scope for tho extension of the desAf-short staple cotton (traradi) 
without affecting proper rotation, etc., as the proportion of suitable area under cotton is much less when 
•compared with that under juar. Timely rainfall at sowing time is, however, one of the important diffi- 
culties in the way. But this can bo surmounted, if tho practice of solving cotton with irrigation, as is practised 
in some parts of Sholapur, is introduced wherever facilities for irrigation exist, 

2076. (26) Suitability of existing varieties. — Mtcr careful study of the soil, rainfall and other 
conditions in the whole Division, it has been decided to introduce certain varieties of long staple cottons, deshi 
and exotic, in certain parts of tho Division only. Efforts are accordingly being made by the Agricultural 
Department to push these varieties on. Similarly, efforts arc made to extend the cultivation of a better 
typo of short staple cotton in Sholapur. There are, however, great difficulties in the way of this work of the 
Department, as the staff is very limited and tho work involves great responsibility. Any efforts of the Depart- 
ment alone would not bo of much use in pushing up long stapled cottons, unless the spinners for whom the 
long staple cotton is intended start reliable buying agencies at different important cotton centres. It is this 
want of proper buying agency that has retarded the progress of Broach cotton in this Division. 

2076. (17 and 27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — The mixing of long and short 
staple cottons, indigenous or exotic, is done, for various reasons, by the small and big merchants (between 
the cultivators and spinners) and sometimes in the mill itself. This is due to a great extent to the forward 
contract for clean cotton and for thread. There is, however, a certain amoimt of mixture in tho field by 
cultivators. This is not intentional. It is for want of pure seed supply. This can be remedied by supplying 

' pure seed. But it ia difficult to atop the intentional mixtvu-e by merchants in the factor 3 '. Forward contract 
it seems to me, is somewhat responsible for this. I do not know how to stop this system of forward contract. 

2077. (28) Importation of seed. — I do not think that importing new seed from America would do 
any good, as experience shows that now American varieties take a long time before they become acclima- 
tized to the conditions here. It seems to mo that there is great scope for improvement by selection in tho 
existing varieties of local and also exotic. No Egyptian cotton is grou-n in this Division. 

• 

II, — CoaiMEEciAi, Aspect. 

2078. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — The present commercial names are os below : — 

(i) Kumpta (Local cotton of Dharwar District). 

(ii) Saw Gin (Dharwar American cotton rabi crop in Hubli Gadag, etc.). 

, (iii) Mungari (Dharwar American cotton kharif crop, Kanifaennur). 

,^(iv) Bagalkot {kxmpta grown round about Bagalko't up to Bijapur), 

(v) Miraj or Western {kumpta grown round about Miraj, Kudchi Sangli, Shedbal, etc.) 

2079. (30) Local trade customs. — ^In tho Southern Division, Itubli and Gadag are the important cotton 
markets of long standing. Recently, as the cultivation of kapas has increased to a great extent, a number of 
ginning and pressing factories have been put up nt various places, cither on railway lines or in the interior 
and some of these places, though without regular cotton markets, have become important centres for cotton 
trade. Thus, next to Hubli and Gadag, the following places are known as centres for cotton trade : — (1) 
B.-igalkot, (2) Bijapur, (3) Bail-Hongal, (4) Savadatti, (3) Dhaiwar, (G) Miraj, (7) Athani, (8) Nargund, (9) 
Savanur, (10) Ranibennur. There are some other places, but they are not of importance to mention here. 
A good deal of cotton business takes pkico at places mentioned above and others, and tho details of business 
are as follows. 

■(2) There arc a number of established dalals at tho big places known for cotton trade tiirough whom alone 
kapas or cotton is bought by buyei-s, whether they are mill-owners in this country or are exporters. The 
reason for buying through dalals appears to be that the buyers cannot afford to waste their time in striking 
business with individual cultivators or petty dealers who take kapas or cotton to tho markets in small quan- 
tities. The dalal’s main business is therefore, to collect as much kapas or cotton as possible from the culti- 
vator's cither direct or through sub-dufais, so that the buyers will readily hare largo quantities in one place. 
To induce the cultivators to sell kapas through them, the dalals advance money direct to cultivators, or to 
village petty merchants who deal in kapas, or to persons who buy standing crops. Tho object in all these 
is to get as great a quantity as possible for sale through them, as they get certain commission per naga both 
from the sellers and buyers. Tho rate of commission charged varies at different places. At Dhanvar tho 
following are the rates on kapas : — 

° Es. A. r. 

From tho cultivator ......... 0 12 0 per naga. 

From tho buyer 140 per naga. 

From tho cultivator 060 liatnali. 

From the cultivator 016 chaiges per naga 

for charity 

(3) Cultivators near big towns usually bring kapas for sale to the markets through the dalals. The petty 
Village merchants dealing in cotton buy kapas from cultivators in villages and resell it in big markets, either 
as kapas or get the same ginned in village gins, and sell tho cotton, Usually, they do the latter, as there 
is scope for more profit in selling ginned cotton. 

« 2 
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(4) When a cultivator ■wishes to sell liis hapas in a cotton marhet, he has first to get iardan (gunny) to 
pack his Jxivas. For this ho has to go to his'rfaial, who sells the gunny on credit, the object being to bind 
the cultivator to sell the kapas through him. A cultivator will then pack all his kapas m docras each weighing 
from ten to fifteen maunds (of 2S lbs. each). When the kapas is brought for sale in docras, it is sometimes 
weighed in the presence of the cultivator if there is demand for it at that time. But usually such is not the 
case! The cultivator, therefore, has to leave the .docras to the charge of the rfafaf until the dafaZ gets a 
customer. If the dalal is himself honest and his servants are honest, then there is no chance for fraud. 
Otherwise, there is great scope for fraud which is usually done. There is always a great difference in the 
weight actually put in each docra by the cultivators and the weights found at selling time by the dalals. 
How this difference occurs in the godowm is not possible to account for ; some say it is due to shrinkage, and 
others sav that it is due to wastage and so on. Then comes the item of weight of hardan. The actual weight 
is eight to ten lbs. if the gunny is new. If it is old, the weight is only seven or eight lbs. But weight of fourteen 
of bardan (gunny) lbs. is usually deducted from each docra for hardan. If unfortunately there is rain, the 
weight of bardan is calculated as much as twenty to twenty-five lbs. In some cases, it goes up to thii-ty lbs. 
In addition to the weight of bardan, a weight of two lbs. is allowed lor sample purposes. • Thus, the cultivator 
has to lose a good deal in weight. The gain in weight of bardan sample, etc., goes to the buyer and not to 
the dalal. 

(5) Now the question of rate. If the dalal is an honest dealer, only doing the business of dalali, the 
cultivator would get the real rate which his kapas got from the buyer. If the dalal is both a merchant 
and a dalal, dealing in cotton, in addition to the dalali business, the cultivator is siu-e to get the lowest price 
in the period during which the kapas was lying unsold with the dalal. Thus, the position of a cultivator is 
very unsafe in selling his kapas through dalals. But there is no way to sell it otherwise, as the merchants 
do not buy it direct from the cultivators. 

(r> In the villages, the cultivators are usually in the hands of the petty cotton dealers. They arc in some 
or other way bound to sell the kapas to these petty dealers. These petty dealers advance money to the 
cultivators and thus bind them to sell the kapas to them (petty dealers). Here kapas is not packed in docras, 
it is weighed loose by maunds. Thus, for weighing a naga of kajias there will be about 48 weighments. Each 
time the kapas side of the scale will be lower by at least half a pound. Thus, there will be a lot of extra 
weight gained by the petty merchant in one naga of ka})as weighed in this way. Now with regard to the ' 
question of rate in villages, there would always be a difference of about Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per naga from a 
market-place. This is e.vplained in variousways by the petty merchants to the cultivators, viz., cart-hire to 
market-places, price of bardan to fill the kapas to bo sent, dalali to be paid, etc., etc. The kapas thus 
collected by the petty merchants from individual cultivators is cither sent as kapas to market towns, or 
ginned in village gins and the ginned cotton sent for sale. But usually the latter is the case. In this 
business, an honest petty dealer gets all the cotton seed as his profit. ll there is any more profit, it is 
made through fraud, viz., by mixing different varieties, superior or inferior quality, or by allouing more 
seed to pass along with cotton, or by damping, etc., which spoils the quality of the cotton. The cultiva- 
tors in their turn try to deceive the dalals or petty village cotton dealers in several of their omi ways. 
They intentionally damp the kapas before weighing, mix earth with the kapas, .or sometimes actually , 
put stones in the middle of the docras. Many dalals are ruined by advancing money to cultivators with 
the object of getting commission for selling their kapas. A eunning cultivator brings a largo amount of 
advance money from a dalal on a false promise of selling a largo quantity of kapas through him. But 
at selling time, he sends the kapas with his brother or some other body to quite a different dalal and 
receives full value of the kapas. The dalal who originally advanced money has to wait for another 
season, or to go to the Civil Court. There arc instances in which dalals have lost a good deal of money by 
advancing to cultivators. Thus, it will be seen from the above that both the cultivators and the dalals 
are ruined by the existing method of selling iMpas or cotton. Besides, the quality of cotton is spoiled 
to some extent either by the cultivators or by the dalals. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to find 
out a new method by which both the cultivators and the dalals will be saved from mutual fraud and the 
quality of cotton will remain good. 

2080. Suggested remedy for the prevailing evil of adulteration of exported Indian cotton . — The mischief 
played in cotton is by two agencies, viz .: — 

(a) By petty dalals who buy kapas, gin the same in hired gins, and sell lint locally to the middlemoU 

Their object is to get by any means a higher outturn of lint. For this purpose they do the 
following : — 

(i) They allow more seed to pass along with the lint while ginning. 

(ii) They mix inferior short-stapled variety of kapas with the good long-stapled one while ginning, 

as the former is cheaper and has a higher outturn of lint. 

(iii) They also mix, while ginning, all inferior refuse, such as soiled kapas, iJickings from market 

or station-yards, etc., which is auctioned at cheap rates. 

(b) By the middlemen who buj' kapas and lint in large quantities, gin and press the same into bales 

and send the same to Bombay for sale and export from there. 

These middlemen are mostly Gujars. Their way of mischief is as below : — 

(i) They mix cheaper short-stapled lint with the dearer long-stapled one. 

(ii) They mix “ fly ” or blow-room waste, bought from mills -(Wth the lint while pressing. They 

buy this from several mills loc.ally, or bring it from Bombay and Sholapur, etc. 

(iii) They damp cotton while pressing. 

(2) The malpractices of the dalals and middlemen can be stopped by the following measures : — 

( i) By strict legislation, wliich is not possible for the reasons given in letter No. 9104 from the 

Deputy ScoVetary to the Government of India. 

(ii) By organization of a system of certifying the purity of cotton as suggested in the concluding 

portion of paragraph 4 of the above letter. In tliis connexion, my humble suggestion is 
that the system of certif 3 'ing should begin from ginning and pressing stations, instead of 
from e.xporting ports only, as in the latter case it is difficult to detect the fraud played at the 
original centres. This would prevent damping and mixing of inferior or short-stapled cottons 
•with long-atupled ones 
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(iii) By co-oporation of mill-owners iu India, a good deal of the quantify of cotton exported outside, 

can be improred. Tlio mill-owners- Bhould be requested to dcstroj' the “ fly ” or blow-room 
waste instead of selluig it to any irresponsible middlemen. The mills may lose a little by 
destroying this dangerous produce of their mills. But the benefit from such destruction of 
the product to spinners in other countries rvould be very great. If it is to bo disposed ofl 
at all, it must be sold to responsible firms only, who use it for manufacturing goods only from 
it, and not for mixing and reselling in a good bale of eotton. 

(iv) By introducing a system of certificate for transport by railway of f^pas or cotton from short- 

stapled centres to long-stapled ones, except by manufacturers. 

(v) By introducing a system of putting a mark at railway stations or presses at wliich the cotton 

bales ai'o fii-st booked or pressed. This would check the present practice of selling in Bombay 
cotton of one place by tho name of another. For example, the Bagalkot cotton is first 
booked to Gadag or Hubli and rebooked from there even without deliverj- being taken to 
Bombay from Gadag or Hubli, to be sold there as Gadag or Hubli cotton, instead of Bagal- 
kot, as the latter is known to bo inferior to the former’. Thus, the inferior Bagalkot cotton 
is sold in Bombay by tho name of tho superior Hubli cotton. 


" Bao Sahib M. L. Kulkabni called and examined. 

2081. (Mr. lloherls.) For tho last ten or twelve years, wo h.ive been trying to introduce new varieties 
of cotton. Our first idea u’as to introduce Broach cottort all over the kumpla tract, but we found that it was 
only suitable for.ccrtain tracts. It has been successful in some places only. For various reasons it has not 
been taken up by tho cultivators. It requires early rainfall and fresh seed has to bo brought every year from 
Gujarat. There is also tho difficulty of marketing. Fcoplc have to bring their l-apas for sale from long 
distances to one auction depot, organized by tho Department. There has also been no competition among 
buyers. Tho only buyers up till now arc Messrs. Tata and Sons. Even if there were five or six buj’ers 
at the auctions, the others did not bid, knowing that Messrs. Tata and Sons would pay a higher price. For 
these reasons, tho area fell off. Broach was first introduced on tho Dharwar Farm in 1004. Wo tried it 
on the Farm for tlwoo years and tlien wo gave out seed to some members of tho Dhanvar District Agricultural 
Association in 1907 and it was also tried on cultivators’ fields on small scale. The first auction sale was held 
in 1908-09. It was part of our district work to buy tho seed, give it out to tho cultivators, inspect their 
crops, infoun them of the dates of the auctions, collect all the kapas and sample it. Wo used to take 100 
lol'us of kapas from each docra, hand-gin it, and class the kapas according to tho ginning percentage. Later 
on the samples were machine ginned. Tho biggest quantity sold by tho Department was in 1913-14, when 
it was about 900 nagas. In addition to that, a lot of kapas was sold by the cultivators direct to tlio merchants 
at Hubli, Dharwar and other iilaccs. Tho rate for the first class Broach in that year was Rs. 100 when the 
local kumpta was soiling at Bs. 145. The highest profit was Es. 40,605 in 1913-14, which is, of course, on 
tho supposition that the yield of Broach was cqUal to that of kumpla. Since then, the profit has been going 
down. The sales have been going on still, but not on a very large scale. In certain tracts, it is worth while 
going on with Broach. 1 think that, in parts of Dharwar and Belgaum, there are about 60,000 to 00,000 acres 
suitable for Broach cotton, provided there are facilities for disposing of the produce in the nearest markets. 
The auctions should be held on different dates. The quantity sold at the auctions fell for various reasons. 
In the first place, there was difficulty in obt.aining seed from Surat, wliich was very costly. Then people 
had to come long distances for seed. In 1914-15, there was not sufficient eaz’ly rainfall for solving the seed 
in time, and also there was aliig fall in prices, llroach cotton ought to bo sown at the beginning of July ; 
if sown later, there is risk of anti-monsoon rains at picking time in April and May. The difficulties in the 
ease of Broach arc rather great ; it requires a great deal of organization to get seed ; sonio fresh seed has to 
bo brought in’cvery year. As long ns Government continues to import seed and holds auction sales. Broach 
cotton will continue to be grown. Otherwise it will not. 

2082. As regards the improvement in kumpla cotton, selection work on kumpla cotton was first 
commenced in 1904. We have been selecting and endeavouring to find out whether the selected strain was 
superior and ivhether it gave a higher percentage of lint. The Cotton .Supervisor took up the work of indivi- 
dual plant selection in 1911. Tlirce or four years ago, wo tried tho selected strains on n field scale on the 
Dharwar Farm. .Samples of the cotton grown were valued and it was found that Dharwar No. 1 was superior 

- in y’icld and in tho percentage of lint. It was, therefore, thought suitable for introduction iu tho district, 
and last year a small quantity of seed was given out to cultivators. In 191C, wo gave out enough seed for 
thirty or forty acres in tho Dharwar District. Wo also gave out some seed to the Bijapur District. Here 
in Dharwar, wo got all tho kapas back from tho cultivators ; wo sent our own men to superviso the picking 
of the kapas and brought it to tho farm. AVe got it ginned. The lint was sold and the money given to tho 
'cultivators. We bought all tho seed back. It was about 8,000 lbs. and was ready for distribution. That 
seed has been sold to the co-operative seed societies. It will be enough to grow about 900 acres in^ this 
District and Bijapur. IVo are trying to collect the produce from this seed under departmental supervision 
and get back us- much seed as possible. I have asked my assistants to inspect tho fields. IVc shall have 
to find out merchants who will buy the kapas at a proper higher rate. We shall have to promise to buy tho 
seed back from them at a slightly liighcr price. When we pay higher prices for the seed, wo sell it at a 
higher price to cultivators so that we do not make any loss in the bargain. Wo get money from Government 
for buying seed. The Director of Agriculture advances the money ; when wo sell tho seed the amount is 
recouped. Wo must collect all this kapas in one place, bring the cultivators there, and hold auction sales and 
show them the difference between tliis and the ordiiiary kapas. Wo should bring buyers and show them 
samples ; there is an appreciable difference between the kajms grown from our seed and that from tho ordinary 
hazaar seed. It has a higher ginning percentage and uniform quaUty of lint. I think that the sale of tho 
cotton grown from scleclcd seed must bp managed departmentally for some time. Wo must invite buyers 
to.attend the sales.' If wo collect tho kapas at one place departmentally and if wo guarantee them one or 
two per cent more of lint, the buyers will buy tho kapas at a higher r.ato ; they would also sell the seed back 
to tho Department. Instead of this arr.ingement, if tho Department itself undertakes to buy the kapas, gin 
tho same and keep the seed, it would require an experienced staff. Tho lint would have to be disposed off 
every day because it would be risky to keep it long ns the prices would be fluctuating. The crop from soloetcd 
seed is doing better this year than the ordinary kumpta variety in several places in Dharwar an I Bijapur 
Districts, Next year’s area will depend upon the seed wc can collect and distribute this year. We want 
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to distribute it as far as possible iu live or sis villages only, so that it would he convouient for inspection, etc. 
That would moan about 20,000 acres. If wo caa get all the kapas back of this year’s crop and get it ginned 
the seed will be suirioient for that area, but it depends on the actual seed wo get. 

203J. Wo oould spread the seed of tho soleeted variety very rapidly through proper organization. I 
consider that tho Agricultural Dopartinent is much better qualified to handle these sales in tho early stages 
than tho Co-operative Department. Co-operative societies entrust much of tho responsible work to their 
clerks who are paid only Ks. 10 or 20 a month ; and for the classilication work, they are dependent on tho 
Agricultural Overseer. If the grading and classification work were left to the member's, they would not find 
time to do it. There have boon complaints about weighraents ; some of tho people who brought their kapMs 
to tho oo-oporati VO sale society, had weighed it iu their own houses. They were not satisfied wit h the Society’s 
woighments ; so they took it back and sold through a (/alal. Enquiries were made by tho organizer who 
said that there ought to bo groUcr check on weighmeuts. I consider, therefore, that tho Agricultural Depart- 
ment oould manage thmgs bettor, with its trained and qualilicd subordhiatc stall under a re.sponsiblc oUicer. 
There must bo some c.'cpert stall to do this kuid of work. Co-operation at present means that everything 
’ is left to one man who takes an interest in tho work. Other members do not do any work. 1 do not consider 
tho co-operative organization to bo a good one for pushing on now varieties, as it rc<iuiies sxicoial technical 
knowledge to distinguish dillercnt varieties, etc., in standing crops. I nould therefore suggest that all the 
seed wo grow on tho farm must bo given to registered scctl growers and that all their crops must bo inspected 
by tho expert stall and tho produce t lien collected at one place for sale. Tho Agricultural Doiiartmcut must 
then arr.angc sales and got tlio cotton ghuied under departmental supervision and buy tho seed back. The 
pure seed thus obtained might be given over to tho co-operative seed societies for distribution among members 
and for sale of tho produce through sale societies, etc., witliout any restriction of getting back seed, etc., 
for distribution by tho Agricultural Department for further multiplying pure seeds.. Co-operative sooictics 
are not a suitable organization lor maintaining purity of .seed, etc., as such ivork requires technical knou'- 
Icdgo and careful supervision of fields of seed-growers, which the societies, as at present, arc not able 
to do. 

2034. Tho improved kumpla is suitable for all i>arts of my .Circle. However, I thhik that o^ving to 
climatic conditions, it might deteriorate in the Dijapur District and would not remain there of tho same 
quality as in Dharwar. W'^o wouhl have to siqjply fresh seed from Dharwar at intervals. It would bo an 
improvement on tho local cotton. 

203o. As to Cambodia, it was found that it had a higher peixcntago of lint on tho Oadag farm, and^so 
it was given out on a small scale to villages near Gadag. At the auction sales, tho price of Cambodia went 
very high ; 11s. 150 was tho price for Dharwar' American, while 11s. 220 was paid for Cambodia. There was 
a very great demand for Cambodia cotton seed and wo bought all tho seed back, and gave it to tho cultivators. 
Unfortunately, tho conditions in tho foUowhig year were quite different and tho crop failed altogether. Many 
people were put to loss by growhig Cambodia in that year. So, in the third year, wo told tho people that wo 
did not guarantee tho yield of Cambodia as-tho csperimouls were not complete. However some seed was 
given for trial to cultivators at their own risk. They tried it on a small scale in that year. They arrived 
at a conclusion that a year of very heavy rainfall was not suitable for Cambodia and also that it must bo 
sown a little earlier than Dharwar American. Uollroti and ICurtkoti in the Gadag Tnluka and Sudi iu tho 
lion Taluka are tho best villages for Cambodia. There the people have entirely taken to it and three quarters 
of tho area at Sudi is now under Cambodia cotton. Tho total area in tho District is not more than 3,000 
acres. That is a small thing. Whether it is going to c.xtcnd or not, depends on tho auction sales. As long 
as we hold these auction sales, tho cultivation of Cambodia will continue, othenviso it null not. 

2036. It would bo a wiser policy to conoontrato on tho Upland typo of Dharwar American cotton. 
'The two typos of Dharwar American, viz.. New Orleans and Upland, have been Boiiaratcd. Tho Upland 
typo is less liable to leaf curl than the Now Orleans and gives a better yield, and has also a higher ginning 
percentage. Tho staple of tho two types is about tho samo Pure Upland seed was given out last year to two 
members of the Agricultural Association at ITurtkoti. Wo have |ngain distributed it on a small scale at 
Hulkoti and Kurtkoti villages. Wo have given out seed suHioicnt for about thirty acres. If this variety 
proves successful it can lake tho place of tho c.xistmg luised variety _of Dharwar zVmorioan cotton. 

2087. Selection in kumpla and Dharwar American aro tho two most important lines of work. They 
are two very sound cottons. Cambodia and Broach aro rather uncertain and require special conditions for 
success. 

2038. Pield tests have been made on tho Dharwar Earm on i)lots from ton gunlas to ouo aorc iu extent. 
This year tho whole of tho Dharwar farm has been sown with soleeted kumpla cotton. I do not think that 
it is necessary to make any more li Md tests. Tho selected variety never gives loss than tho ordinary kumpla. 
It has always given a heavier yield on tho Dharwar farm. No more trial regarding yield seems necessary. 
The lowest yield of tho improved variety on the Dhanvar farm has been fifty pounds per acre more than 
that of tho ordinary variety. 

2039. {Mr, Wadta.) If mixed kapas is brought fb a ginning factory, it can be very reatlily recognized as 
the two tj’pes of cottons, viz., kumpla and Dharwar American, aro quite different from each other. After tho 
kapas has been ginned, it is difficult to distinguish the lint of tho two varieties. Even one per cent of Dharwar 
Arnerican kapas could be distinguished in kumpla kapas in bulk -and vice versa as tho seeds of tho two are 
quite different. Certification of purity must begin at tho ginning factories. Tho certificato would bo valuable 
to cheek approximately the percentage of mixture of tho two varieties, viz,, Dharwar American and kumpla. 
It is impossible to detect a mixture of kumpla with kumpla. 

209J. Some of the factory-owners purchase “ fly ” and make a lot of money by mixing it with kapas 
before ginning. The remedy, I would suggest, would bo that " fly ” should bo sold to linconse'd buyers only. 
It should bo given only to such persons who would make bona fide usj of it, I think all those evils would 
be overcome by a system of licensing ginneries. If a merchant or a ginner- were found adulterating cotton 
with fly or different varieties, his license should be withdrawn. 

20J1. I had to take fourteen lbs. as taro at our auctions, otherwise merchants would not buy the kapas. 
We did not want to take so much tare, as tho weight of tho taro was only eight to ten lbs. But it is tho local 
custom to deduct fourteen lbs. and we had to follow that custom. All that extra weight of taro goes to the 
buyer. The dalals cheat the cultivators -with regard to rates. If ho is a dahl as well as a petty merchant, 
».c., if ho himself buys kapas, gins it and sells the lint to bigger mcrch.ants, ho would intentionally retain.with 
him that cultivators kapas unsold for one or two weeks or oven more, and then pay tho oultivmtor tho lowest 
price prevailing during that period. He would say that tho kapas was sold on such and such a date during 
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the period when the price was low. But in reality ho sells it on the day when the price is at its highest. He 
keeps the difference for himself. There ought to ho licensed dafaZs. 

2092. {Mr. Hodgkinson.) Some of the oidtivators intentionally damp their kapas. Tliey sprinkle a little 
water on the ground and keep the kapas over night there untd morning . They even sprinkle a little water 
in the middle while filling in the docras, and also damp the gunnies before filling the cotton into them. In this 
way, the kapas absorbs up tp two or three per cent of moisture. They also put stones inside. At the Broach 
auction sales, a lot of stones were found in the middle of some docras. The weight of a docra is usually twelve 
to thirteen maimds but in some oases tho docras weighed as much as eyrteen maunds. I suspected 
the extraordinary heavy weights and got them opened, and found stones in tho middle. The excuse was 
that tho kapas had fallen, owing to wind, on the ground in the field before piok-ing and the stones came in 
along the kapas while picking. The intentional putting of stones or earth is due to tho fafct that tho kapas 
comes in docras and not loose. Such fraud is usually detected by tho merchants who put their hands 
right into the docras. 

2093. The petty dealers who buy kapas generally gin it and sell it to the merchants. Some crushed seed 
is intentionally allowed to pass with tho lint while ginning. Tho gins are so adjusted that a sj'stcmatic mixture 
of crushed seed goes on with the lint while ginning. The gins are adjusted according to tho wishes of tho 
man whoso cotton is being ginned. I have seen the cotton being damped with a spray before pressing in one 
of tho pressing factories at Hubli. 

2094. I do not believe in daily picking of kapas from the field for cleanliness. I am in favour of tho 
present practice with slight modifications. Tho kapas from .a crop is usually picked in three or four pickings. 
Tlie labourers are paid in kind in certain proportion of the 'quantity picked. If they picked only a very small 
quantity, they would not get enough wages. They are usually paid one-eighth of the quantity picked. Tho 
pickings take place at intervals of ten or twelve days and all tho picldngs are over in a month and-a-half. 
If tho labourers were to pick every day, they would only pick a very small quantity, and if one-eighth of that 
wore given them, tho quantity obtained as wages in kind, would be very little and no labourers could be got 
to do tho work. The highest quantity picked by a woman in a day is between forty to fifty pounds, tho piolnng 
being done at intervals of ten or twelve days. If the cotton were picked tliree or four times instead of picking 
once during a particular period as is done now, the labourer would only pick about ten or twelve pounds 
at a time, and one eighth of which, paid as wages, in kind would be too little. They would thus ask wages 
in coin which woidd bo very heavy for the quantity of work done. The usual custom is to pick the kapas 
and to heap it in the middle of tho field of the ground until the end of the day. If the kapas were heaped 
on a cloth or put direct into a cart, it would improve tho qualit}’. If the picking were done early in the 
morning and finished before 11 a.m., it would also improve the quality as the leaf would not Tie so dry ns 
would easily ho adhered to tho kapas when being picked. 

2095. {Mr. Roberts.) Experiments have been made on the farm in regard to good sowing and it has been 
found very effective. People have not yet taken to it, though they know its advantages. Their method 
of sowing results in about twenty to thirty per cent of their fields being left blank and even for that sort of 
uneven sowing, they use more seed than we do. They do not fill in tho blanks later. Cotton on this aide 
is usually sown with a two or three ooultered drill. Cotton seed is not put directly into tho seed bowl as 
is done in the ease of juar or wheat. Sowing of cotton seed is done through tubes attached by thin ropes 
to the tines of the drill about four feet behind the .same. As many women are required to sow the seed as 
there are tubes attached to the tines of tho drill. The women sowing the seeds hold tho tube in position, 
with one hand and sow tho seeds with the other. When the seed in her hand is finished, she has to take a 
fresh quantity from tho stock wliich is tied to her waist, in a piece of cloth. Wliilst she is doing so, tho buUooks 
walk a few paces and consequently certain lengths in rows remain unsown. Tlio blanks thus caused some- 
times amount to twenty to thirty per cent of the total area sown. To avoid these blanla, wo are trying to 
introduce the improved two coultered Gujarat cotton drill, in which cotton seed is put direct into the seed 
bowl. The man or woman, who is feeding the bowl, has both hands free so that, before the seed in one hand 
is finished, the other hand is ready with fresh seed. In the fields sown with the Gujarat drill, there are practi- 
cally no blanks. We have found by experiments in Kurtkoti, that ploughing by the Sabul plough for cotton 
crop gives better results than the local plough ; but the people have not taken to it very much.- They are, 
however, using deep going ploughs for removing the hariali {Cynodon dactylon) grass. Improved implements 
worth about Rs. 38,000 were sold in the Southern Division during the last year. 


Annextjre. 


Statement showing the progress of the auction sake of Broach cotton at Dhanoar from the year 1910 to 1917. 
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cotton 

Probable 
area on 

Rato on the date of auction 
sale per naga (1344 lbs.) 

Actual 
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realised 
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sale of 
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cotton. 

Amount 
for tho 
same 

Amounts 
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'No. 

Year. 

sold in 
tho auc- 
tion sale 
in nagas 
(1,344 lbs.). 

■which 

this 

cotton 

•was 

grown. 
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grade of 
Broach. 
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grade of 
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Intmpta. 

quantity 
of cotton 
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for the 
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of extra 
profit 
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vators. 

1 

1909-10 

G54 

■n 

Rs. 

190 

Rs. 

103 

Rs. 

145 

Rs. 

1,11,455 

Rs. 

94,830 

Rs. 

16,625 


1910-11 

171 

084 

220 

191 

153 

37,009 

20,163 

10,900 

3 

1911-12 



203 

173 

140 

81,545 

75,080 

5,865 

4 

1912-13 

595 

2,380 

200 

IGl 

138 

1,09,393 

82,1X0 

27,283 

6 

1913-14 

865 


190 

155 

129 

1,50,180 

1,09,585 

40,695 

G 

1914-15 - 

315 


150 

124 

107 

41,400 

33,705 

7,765 

7 

191516 

116 

928 

190 

105 

150 

19,782 

17,400 

2,382 

14,534 

8 

1910-17 

2C5 


257 

214 

185 

03,559 

49,025 
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Examined at Dhaiiwab, Eebruary 19th, 1918. ' , 

Writlcn slalcincnl, 

I, — Agrtculthrai. Experience. 

(6) “ Deslii ” long slaple collon. 

2090. (10) Experience.— I am a Vatanclar Desai of Dhanvar, the headquarfers of the district, and I 
am residing there since my birth. For tlio last 25 5-ear3 and more I have been in touch ivith a number of 
cotton cultivators round about this place, most of rvyom are mj' tenants. I have also maintained on my own 
account an agricultural farm and every year I grow ootlon on .an area varying from 20 to 26 acres of black 

^°'''2097. (11) Varieties.— Jii/mple/, himpla cross and Broach arc the varieties of desM long staple cotton 
grown on my Land. 

2098. (12) Size of holdings.— The .average size of a holding in which cotton is grown, is twenty acres. 
From 33 to .60 per cent, of the holding is ordinarily under cotton. 

2099. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Tlie average yield per acre in ordinary black 
soil area not much infested with harkdi. when not manured, is 300 lbs. of seed cotton for .all the varieties 
mentioned in paragraph 2080 above. The net profit per acre is about Ks. 20 for himpta, Es. 22 for kumpia 
cross and Rs. 25 for Broach. I must, however, mention that I have oaloulatcd the profits from prices current 
two years ago ; because, in my opinion, the prices obtained last year and more so, the prices expected this 
year, are abnormal and cannot be safely taken as a permanent basis. As 1 have no first-hand experience 
of deslii short staple cotton, I am not in a position to compare the prices of the v.arieties. 

(2) The average ydcld per acre of other deslii crops, viz., jvai and wheat is 500 lbs. and 300 lbs. giving 
a net profit of Rs. 10 and 12 respectively. 

(3) The average yield per acre of the Dhanvar American cotton is 350 lbs. and the net profit therefrom 
is about Rs. 22 per acre. Latterly Cambodia cotton is being introduced in the Gadag and Ron Talukas in 
this district. The average yield of this variety is 450 lbs. and tlic average net profit is Rs. 30. 

2100. (14) Rotations and manures.— Generally no manure is applied to the cotton crop. Cotton is 
generally grown in rotation with pirr which receives farm-yard manure. 

2101. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — It is only the high prices that are obtained from 
the cotton that tends to increase the .area under its etdtivation. As far as my experience of professional 
agriculturists goes, there is a natural rcluctanco on their part to increase the area under cotton. Their opinion 
in this respect is — and I think 'that they are not far from wrong therein— that continuous cotton growing 
exhausts the soil. But unfortunately as the average cultivator is very poor, ho cannot resist the temptation 
of filling his pockets at least for some time as the demands of the sahn ars and the Governmet are very 
pressing. In this part of the country, cotton is nowhere grown under irrigation. Climatic conditions do 
to a certain extent affect the area under cultivation but they cannot be anticipated. The length of tho 
ginning season and supply of labour do not appreciably affect the area. 

2102. (10) Suitability of existing varieties. — This district is particularly situated for the l.umpta, 
k mpta cross and Broach cottons. The cultivation of mnpla cross and Broach varieties should in my opinion 
be extended and in this direction efforts are being made by the Agricultural Department and the District 
Agricultural Association. But more systematic and better organised efforts should be made. 

2103. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — There is not much danger of the des\i 
long st.aple being mixed with short stajilo as the latter is not grown in this district. I understand however, 
that there is a practice in tho Hubli market of imiiorting, deshi sbort staple purposely with a view of mixing, 
with long staple. This practice should be discouraged. Deslii long staple is being mixed with exotic varities 
though not intentionall 5 ' in the field. In the factories, however, systematic mixtm’e is to some extent ojirried 
on. To prevent the mixture in the fields, as it is not intentional, the only remedy is to supply the eultivators 
with pure seed. I am not just now in a position to say difinitely what step should be taken to prevent mixture 
in factories, as I have not carefully considered the question. 

2104. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — In this district, there are only three ways of dis- 
posing of the seed ; firstly, for tho purpose of cultivation, secondly, for feeding the cattle, and thirdly, for 
selling in the market for the purpose of extracting oil, etc. The actual cultivator does Tiot, as a rule, select 
his seed. For the last few years, the Agricultural Department and tho Dharwar District Agricultural Associa- 
tion have undertaken to distribute pure seed to the members of the Association, who bring their cotton to 
the Association, which in its turn gins the cotton and distributes tho seed amongst a larger number of culti- 
vators. In course of time if this practice is kept up, the Association hopes to start seed-depots at important 
places in the district which are bound to gii'c entire satisfaction to the cultivators. Tho seed, specially selected 
for sowing, is not generally hand-ginned. 

(c) Exotic collon. 

2105. (21) Varieties. — Dharwar American and, very recently, Cambodia in parts of Gadag and Eon 
Talukas are the varieties of which I have experience. 

2109. (22) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings, in which tho above exotic varieties are grown, 
is fifty acres and nearly two-thirds of the area is under cotton. 

2107. (24) Rotations and manures. — In the greater part of the area in which Dharwar American and 
Ciimbodia are ^own, cotton is grown in successive years from ten to twenty years. Farm-yard manure 
is u.sually supplied every year to such areas. 

2108. (26) Suitablity of existing varieties.— Tlic only efforts that arc needed arc towards extending the 

cultivation of Cambodia more systematic.ally. ' 

2109. (28) Importation of seed. — is not, in my opinion, necessary to be importing every j’car seed 
from America'as tho seed once acclimatized here will yield good results if jiroper care is taken in the selection 
of pure and healthy seeds. The Egjqltian variety is not grown in this district. 

2110. Qcimal recommendations. ~(a) Reseetreh. — With regard to the research in the improvement of. 
plant, I am of opinion that the real wants of the cultivators and the mill-owners should be properly ascer- 
tained and the lines of research settled accordingly. For thispurpose, a greater number of specialists should bo 
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omjiloyed, who should thorongldy study tho existing circumstances and he given sufficient facilities and 
enooiuragemcnt in their work. Any improvement effected should, however, he given a thorough trial hofore 
it is recommended to the cultivators, 

(6) AgrmiUural education. — I would also urge the extension of agricultural education hy the starting of 
the agricultural classes in principal centres. This question, however, is closely connected with the extension 
of compulsory primary' education without which the instruction imparted in the agricultural classes would 
not filter to tho mass of the real cultivators. v 

(c) Supply oj good seed. — ^Tho question of estahltshing seed farms would no douht he highly hcneficial. 
Bill until that is done, the practice followed hy' our District Agricultimal Association of asking its members 
to grow crops for the purposes of the seed m'ay be extended and encouraged. And an Agricultural .Overseer 
for each cotton growing tahda should he maintained in charge of a seed-depot wherefrom the cuItH-atora 
will obtain their supply of seed. In this respect I might give it as my firm opinion that the cultivator though 
illiterate- is sharp enough to realize the benefits of really' good seed for 11111011 he will certainly go in even at 
a little hit hiffiier cost. The regulation of buying agencies and ginning factories is an intricate problem on 
which, not hai'ing made a careful study', I am not prepared just now to offer any opinion. 


^ , Mr. S. V. Desai, called and examined. 

211h {President.) Unless better prices are offered for long-staple cotton, there may he a decline in its 
cultivation- I do not think that the cultivators are particularly' keen about cotton as a rule. The reason 
is that it-cxhausts tho soil. On account of the present high prices, the cultivators are, however, going in for 
cotton. To prevent admixture in the field, I would suggest Government farms distributing selected seed 
iiith tile aid of Agricultural Associations. Tliat is, the Agricultural Association would grow the seed through 
its members or other selected growers who are not members. There would he a centr.al depot from which 
oidinary cultivators would get their seed, i.c., both members of the Agriciiltur.al Associations and cultivators 
who were not members. That would solve the problem so far as it affects mixing in the field. I cannot 
suggest any remedy for stopping mixing in the ginneries and presses. I am in favour of a very large increase 
of the Agricultural Department and think that the number of seed farms and experimental farms should ho 
larccly incrctiscd. 

21I2.*I grow Broach, himpta cross, ordinary himpta and selected kumpta on my land. If Broach is 
well cultivated, well manured and sown in proper soil it gives much profit. The soil must also suit where 
it should ho grown. Kuvnda cross is a little better than the ordinary Inmpta. ’ 


. Mr. CHANBASAPA SHIDRAMAPA SHIRAHATTI, Cotton Merchant, Hnhli. 

' EX,tMNED AT HTJBLI, FEBBUAIiy 21ST, 1918. 

WrUten statement. 

t- i . — Aobicultorap Expeiuenoe. 

{h) “ Desld ” long staple cotton. 

211*1 (101 Experience — I am an mhahitant of Dharwar District and I have been connected with tho 
cotton trade as commission agent and pmoliaser for the last twenty years, and have also my agricultural 
establishment since about twenty years. I am growang cotton myself and am in touch with cultivators smeo 

2114 (111 VmiBties.—J^nmpta cotton is grown in three-fourths of the cotton area in the district. 

91 n /191 Rizfi of holdings — l divide the cotton area into two portions : Gadinad (i.c.. Dharwar, 
Huhfi Baikap^? RarLLnurlnd Karajgi) and “ Yerinad ” (f.e., Nav.al^md Eon, Gadag and Nargund). 
In the former the average holding is from sixteen to twenty .acres and m the latter it is from thirty-two 
to fortv acres Fifty per cent, of the area in Gadinad and about 75 per cent, of the area in lerinad is under 
cotton cultivation. In the cotton area of Yerinad, there are e.xamples of growing cotton every year without 
anv rotation. But manure is applied almost every year. , 

2110. (131 Yields and profits and comparative returns.-In Gadniad, wo get on an average 
*iaa llic wnrfli Rs 32 at 1*^8 ner nag average price of seed cotton per acre, and m Yerinad we get 224 lbs. 
worth Rs 2tLfacre In the'Lmfr we ca"n iLe Bs. 15 to Es. 18 per acre and in the latter about Es. 10 
to Rs 12 perLre profit. There is no short-staple cotton for comparison Other food crops like pear and 
Lnr to six runees less per acre than cotton. Exotic cotton, viz., Dharwar-American and 
wheat yield f ^ I . good yield per acre as that of ku7npta. But both these having 

“I nto ^ eive Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 5 per acre more than kumpta. 

Urtlm troFcambodia, UieVofitVay go as high as Es. 15 to Es. 20 

2117. (14) Rotations and manures.— There are two kinds of rotations . 


(1) juar and cotton, (2) 
But 


mar wheat and cotton. The latter practice is good. Manure is given only to j«ar andnot to cotton. B 
rYerinMl wWe Dhanvar-American is grown, manure is applied to cotton. Only cattle manure is usid. 

2118 15) Conditions affecting increase in area.-No inereasc in the area under cotton can be 
expected It liL already reached its maximum limit. But to some extent the area can be increased m 
RmieWur and Haveri Talukas under irrigation. If proper rotation and keeping land without harmh be 

’^o^'^existing varieties.— In my opinion, kumpta cotton is tho right variety 
for our dis rict D ori^wants selection and maintenance of purity. The Broach cotton introduced by the 
iyeffitSepartmentisof superior type, but, as the rumour pes.it impoverishes the land to a great 
rMTeherlia seems to have a better reputation than Broach. 

2120 a7? FreventionoE mixing of different varieties.-There is no other way to prevent muxing than 
stricrieffislatiL In the Factory Act we should have regulations for not allopng to gin and pes,s mixed 

SsandeXn. The name of the factory should be stamped on each pressed bale to detect adultera- 
tion. 
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2121. (18) Uses of seed and seed selcoUon,— O’llon sml ii nwl in Indl'i n» e-'Olf Al»oiit 

Vfi per cont. nf Kpod !“! exported. No soeel r.eleolion ix ol>'erv<-d and it is not lmtid-Kiitne<l. Iteforc tlie arlvcnt 

of cinninc factories cotton was liand-ttiniuxl. . , , . , . - ... 

2122. (19) Genera! coonoraic conditions.— Tlie present condition of l.and is very Iwd iminK 

beinp nifeoted by /irrnn/i and having tlie lioldinps not in one place. Ail Ibo ojierations of the ndd should I/o 
conducted on co-oiierativo principles, for example, the work of plotipbin", liarmvinp, harvi^tiiKr. etc., wimdd 
lie done by the belji of co*operation. If tins inetliw! lie ndopteil, the purity of cotton might ri'inain intact 
and the yield M’onld increase to a great extent. The cultivation charges would he ct»inji.araliyeiy ie-yi iiy' the 
introdnetiou of proper inacldnery, which would solve the prohleni of se.trcity of labour and high uagea. If 
the land is made free from /tnrt'fi/i by the help of (Jiiyernment and if giswl rotations and cultivation are 
practised, tliere is every possibility of improving the reonomio eomlition. fs<'rsl de|Hda in suit.ahle t’entry*s 
of taliikns should ho established under the supervision of ngrieultur.il experts. Dich lalukri should have 
two onicers to look after the seed deiwits and for field inspection. If niixtina* Is found, they should advise 
the uprooting of the mixed plntifs and migge.st other important facts for keepiug eotton rjuite pure. 

(e) K-Tfitir Cotinn, 

212,'}. (21) Varieties. — Dlmni nr- .American and Camhmli.i an- the variet'Ci groiin. 

2121. (22) Size ol holdings, — Kach holding in c.ase of l)har\iar-.\rtieriean is from .'12 to An .acres. 
Cambodia i.s a newly introdue<xl variety. ~’i per cent, of llu' holdiiu; is nnd-r eottmi every ye.ir. 

2125. (23) Comparative rcllirn5.--The average yield per aero comes to alsuit 3.'!ll lies, of fsj/sis at 
121 mpce.s per iinij on an average, giving a proiil of Its. 1.5 to Its, IS ]>er nrn’ on an average. Kundgol. S.iun-i, 
Oudgeri, l.axmeshwar side and Iluhli, Iton and tlad.ig 'I’aluk.is are the centres of Dharwar-Anierie.an rolton. 
This cotton is better in class and ginning fK-rcentage. It gives about two to thns- per cent. mon*>ir!d of 
cotton. Ifencc it might give Its. .1 to Its. 5 mort' profit than LumjJn Mheii the rate of l)harwar-.\nier,..‘an is 
high. Other food croiis of jum and wheat give Its, A to 1 !r. (> !e«s pmfit than this eotton. 

2120. (24) Rotations nnd mnourcs. — Whe.it eotton. rii’-f. /«/»• an' the rotations follouisl. Cotton is 
manured generally. Cattle mamire is usmI, 

2127. (25) Conditions nffcctlng increase in area. — 'I'lie ahoiemenlioms! locality U only Auiiahle for 
Dhaniar-Ameriean eotton. It has already reaelnsl its maximnm. 

212!!. (20) Suitability ol eiisling varieties.— DharH.ar-.Americ.an cotton r.eem' to h". auit.ahle, 
Camliodia inlrmlueed hy tlie Agricultural Department is no donhl hetter tlian I>!iarw.ar- .American, Hut 
it cannot lofatly replace Dlianiar-.Americ.in, Tlie only v.iy that eei’ins to me i’ that rigid .seesl feh-elion 
nnd opening selected .seed de|Kits in the various centres nhoiild he hrought in force. 

2121). (28) Importation of seed. — It is leanil that exotic eeixl, if sown witlioiit neellmatisation. dees 
not give Kati.sfactory yield. If it he so, (Jovernment seed farms ■dionld Is' oix iusl in Miitah!'.' loc.aiities and the 
acclimathscd seeds should ho dislritnited. Monsiver, seed selection should always is' praot'Ved. ^ 

n. — COM.Mr.IU'lAI, Asi'glT. 

2130. (30) Local trade customs . — DaUU am middlemen (or disposing of eiillivntors' prixliiec. They 
liavo their own c-slahlisliments in Dliarwnr. Iliilili nnd O.adng markets. Hesides lliese, tliere are also pettv 
village middlemen who transact hiisine.ss hetween tlahU nnd cultivators. The following arc the tr.ide custom's 
prevailing on fids side: (1) whole fields are sold even lieforc tlie eolton is ripe. (2) tlie cotton grower some- 
times fi.vc.s the price per imy hefore (lie crop is cut -And lakes nuMv the price thus settlerl. (.'}) iicsumetimrs 
gives interest in kind, i.e., one or two His. of seed cotton per rujye lie takes ns loan, (A) hy exorhitant rato 
of inlcrc-st lie fakes loans on .seem-it.i' of lu/sn'. Rates are fixes! on 1,3 lA Ihs. of Lap'll and 33G Ihs. of cotton. 

2131. (31) Standardizatioa of commercial names.— Hanknpiir, Pavamir side. Havadalti aide. 
Navalgimd side, Dliarwnr s’de are commercial names of eolton in this district. If tiie eotton of e.ieh side 
were Bcp.aratelj' ginned and pis ssed, it would have a good reputation. 

2132. (32) Biiyiag agoacies. —.\t present neither the ryot nor the ifn/ol doe.s any kind of mixing. Very 
few, say, one or two out of hiiiidr''d, mix dirt or earth in iliKraf. 'Die chief mischief-mongers are iniddl'e 
bn 3 -ers, who hiij- f-op^is gin it and jire-e, and sell the same to iiiillownow. 'I'licy actiialli- mix “ cotton 
seed and short -staple cotton wliicli is geiwrall}- availahle nt low rates. The only ])ossiliiIil_v that now .seems 
to me is to do aw.ij- witli the.s,' middle hnyers. Every millowncr should depute his own men for purchasing 
the cotton. Now, for oxainiile, Me-sr.s. 'Tala }c Sons, Sir 'J’hackoraey Molji, Ahmcdahad Mills, and many 
otliera arc sending every year their own agents for piirclia.ses nnd tlius tlie}' gel pure qiialiU- and bettor .staple 
cotton witliont nnj' ndiiller.ilioii. 'J'luy alwii 3 -.s p.aj- Iiigli price.s for belter ipiaiity. This will do for Indian 
millowners. In case of foreign millownerfi. I think tho,v should have their purcliases through the Ioe,.'il eo- 
operative sale societies. 'They should supply c.ipital to these societies and ask (hem to pnrohase the quantity 
they require. A hpccial man of tlic foreign mill nin.v bo on tlie spot in eacli -society to look after tlie tmiLs.ic- 
tion of tlie purohascs and elas-sification. 

Mn. CirAXB/.SATA iSiiiniiAMArA SiiniAU.ATri cnlleil nnd cxnminoil, 

2133. (Prcsiiletit.) I am a tiahl, tbit i: a dealer in cotton nnd I buy cotton from ryots direct. We gencr' 

ally give advances on oondition tliivt tlie ryots should bring their la /ms to ns nnd sell it throngli ns on commis- 
sion. Wo find biyora for them. 'The jiricc-s here arc fixed on the basis of Bombay quotations. AVo get 
acktho advances from the cultivators after wo h.avo sold their hipciK when we deduct it from the proceeds. 
AVo charge interest whioh is generally at the rate of twclvo to eighteen per cent, per annnin. 1 do not find 
that the oultivators damp their eolton. It is prottj' clean ivhcn it comes to us. AA'o sell it again to tlio 
ginneries. Ail the soiling is done in tlie market lierc. I liavc suggested in my written evidence tlmt in ordej 
to restrict mixing and adulteration, legislation is necessary' to control the ginncric.s. In Iluhli town, tlio 
praotioo of mixing is very common, ‘' 113 ’” and other inferior cotton lieing imported from Bombay' nnd other 
places in fully' pressed halo.s ns well as in loose dxras for tin’s purpo.se. Tin’s has spoilt tlio name of our cotton 
in Bombay'. It seems to me tliat sometliing slioiihl be done to prevent tiic.so praolice.s. To my mind, the 
only way of doing tliis is to stop tlio importation of •• fly ” and inferior cotton from places wlicre tlie •* lly ” 
is made or tlio lower quality of cotton is grown. The nniiie of tlio pressing factory should ho stamped on 
each bale. ' ^ . 

2134. The oultivalioii hero is very had on account of tlio harhli grass. I think that the oultivntion 
might bo improved. Steam ploughing should ho developed. It is nq efiicicnt method, nnd it does Jiot matter 
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whether it is done by Government, by co-operation or by a company. I thmk that co-operation might also 
help m removing tho nbiises connected nith marketing. 

2135. [Mr Wadia.) Mixing and adulteration arc carried on both in the ginning and pressing factories. 
1 would only h.avc the name of tho pressing factoiy stamped on the bale. The number of tho Lie would 
be recced m the pre-s faetoo' and that would enable the ginner to be traced. Eveiy year about 10,000 
to 15,000 bales of Khandesh cotton come into Hubli and Gadag ns well ns 3,000 to 4,000 bales of “ flv ” and 
m!'" of /''f ««*>'■■.« e0,000 to 70,000 bales and that of Gadag is 60,000 to 

00,000 bales. The total production of the two is therefore 120,000. That means that about 20,000 bales 
of lly and short staple are mixed m 120,000 bales. We also get about 15,000 bales of cotton from Bijapur, 
Bcllary, B laga pur. etc. I hat makes a total of 35,000 bales in all. ,^o that our mixing amounts to about 
25 per cent. lhi.s year (1917 the total pressing at Hubli i, about 80,000 bales. It was formerly estimated 

from Bijapur and other places, tho actual pressing comes to 

from 



Tho actual cost of pressing is about Rs. 5 but we charge ] 

2137. I put in a fciafement in regard to the 11 ork of the cotton sale society in Clianaia Ilandigol of 
which I am Secretary. 

Anne.xurk. 


Slatciiiciit eltowivfj teerk done hj the Uvhli Group Agricultural Co-operative riirchasc and Sale Sccklii 

Limited, Ihibli. 

. . . Rs. 

Nominal capilal S,000 

Subscribed capital [ ’ggg 

Number of members 101, of whom 76 are pure agrieulturists, 20 merchants and agriculturists and 
6 merchants. 

Tho Society has done the following work since its establishment 


• 

j PUBCItASB. 

1 

Sold. 

Profit. 

i 

lbs. 

Value. 

lbs. 1 Value. 

Selected luHipfd cotton sccil . . 

Selected sawgin Americ.m cotton seed . 
Selected Broach seed . . . . j 

228,200 

7,802 

~1,070 

Ra. A. r. 
0,410 2 0 
210 10 7 
01 4 10 1 

228,200 

7,802 

1,070 

Rs. A. r. 
7,304 n 4 
276 3 4 
05 4 10 

Rs. A. P. 
024 8 7 
84 8 0 

1 0 0 

Profits scoured from above 

Kapas (208,733 lbs.) and cotton (3,370 lln.) toUl on commission from buyers at Rs. 0-12-0 per 1,341 lbs. 

and Rs. 0-8-0 per 311 lbs. 

Commission from rj'ots on cotton Rs. l-G-" and kapas R'*. 121-8-3 ...... 

Commission secured by insurance . 

Received interest . 

1,010 1 4 
149 14 6 

6 0 3 
126 15 0 
15 0 0 
17 0 0 

Total Pbofits secubed 

Locs e.tpcnditurc since establishment 

rBOFETS 

Received entrance fee . • • • . . ‘ . 

Nlt Feout sixoe its lstadusiiment 

1,322 16 1 

708 12 9 

554 2 4 

lOI 0 0 

055 2 4 


Mr. NAEAYAN RAMA RAO HUILGOLKER, Landholder, Gadag. 


Examined at Gadag, I'eubuauy 22nd, 1918. 

Written statement. 

I. — AonicULTOBAD Extebience. 

{g) “ Deshi ” long staple cotton. 

2138. (10) Experience. — I am a native of Gadag in tho Dlmrwar District and have been in touch with 
cultivation and cultivators for tho last twenty year . 

2139. (11) Varieties. ^Tliere are two varieties of deshi long staple cotton in am: district, namely, 

“ Dlian\ar-American ’’ and iunipki. • . „ 

2140. (12) Size of holdings. — The avenige size of holdngs m winch cotton is grown is about 25 acres. 
Tho proportion of holding of cotton varies with tho fluctuations of the market. Tho proportion of holding 
of cotton is nearly three-fourths in tho cotton-growing districts provided the price of cotton is normal 

2141. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns.— Tho average yield of deshi long staple 
cotton per aero is about 100 lbs. and tho net inoomo per aero will be about. Rs. 8 in normal years and when 
compared ivitb other crops the income of cotton is nearly double. 

2142. (14) Rotations and manures. — Jear, tftori/ or raftf, is the pinoipal rotation for all sorts of cotton. 
Bala, tila, wheat and gram are also rotated with cotton. The majority of cultivators do not manure their 
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lands for vant of nmnuro and nhcrovor it i- nswl it is cliially farm-yanl m vnuro. Niglil-soi! U ii;^d rarely 
oven in pomo municipal town-'. Xo Rn'Oii niamiro is used. , . , . . 

21>J3. (17) Prevention of ralxiiiR oI tHHercnl vnricHcs.—Kstalilidimfnt of ccitUni /lalu and .•nd aocielji!.') 
will to a great o.vtcnt prevent the nii.\inK up of cotton in the iield l.y the ryot mid regular insiwction 
of faotorica in the cotton season will pul a Ktop to mi.viit" up in factorim to a pn- it evtent. 

21‘M. (18) Uses of seed nnd scctl selection. -Only a Miiall quantity of cotton seed it utcil nx 
cattle food amt the rest is cxporlwt. Till the estnhlidmienl of experiment if farms hy CovernmenC no 
selection of seeds was Jiractiseil hy the tyot. due to his ignorance, hut of late tiovernuKiil have estahlidiefl 
seed societies which sell selected and ' triisl seirls in v.arious Covernmint farmi to the ryot. f<inoo the 
introduction of power gins, tlic praetieo of sowing h.and-giim>.-d seed is not c.xitting. 

(c) L'xt-tic Ci'iton. 

2M5. (21) Varieties, — Tlie only exotio cotton, th, at is grown in onr district, is t’amlnnlb cotton. Thai, 
too is grown in a very limited art-a and only of late. 

2M0. (23) Comparative returns, —Tlie avenge yield p'T acre of CamhiKlI.i cotton fs nti<ui< 2.'>rt l!>«. 
hcc.an.so the land, in wliich it is gniwn, is goiad. Wlien we rompare the yield of ttimh'Kli.a cotton to tital of 
Dlianvar-American and A-iimpfu it is leas ; hut the jirice it fetehe-i i« one .and a half time, prvater than Uharaar- 
American and kuiiipln, I have already menliontd above lh.it the yifld of ih.f'-.i long-rtajile cotton is ItW IIm, 
and that of Camboilia is 2.">0 lbs, but lids may li>>h ntiier irreievaiit. Wiiat f nie.an to *-,15’ is fb'.s ; if the 
Cambodia eotloii i-s grown in llie nvernge .-^oil in which llie hmg-sl.i/de (.otten is grmvii, the yield of 

Camhixlia cotton will he much less. Tiie C.onhodi.a cotton gives a ginning outturn of ,'i!l per cent, while 
tile others give 2P per cent, and per rent, n-.jieelively. Tlie income of the CiimlKslt.a cotton wh'’n 
compared witli those of other (/ec/ii cropi is more tlmn double. 

1 1. — Co.'t.MiT.ctAi. .Asi'i;r.-r. 

2117. (30) Local trade cnstoins. — I’li- cotton is brouglit to the marketing n ntri' in ilvni.t to .an agent. 

It is not po'.sihle to sell them dneelly w itiioul tiienid of the<e wl.o siqqily the cultivator with i‘ivl<m'n». 

Generally tluxio iMnh do advance fume money to the cultivators l>iit there is no svslein of futun' Inlying 
or conlraet.s. Tlie commiKdon agent or tlic ilatul cliargcs tlie cultivator one rujs'c per noy, i.'., IS nniuiid* 
of seed cotton, and elglit annas per nuy (twelve mannds) of lint. He eharges one rupee p'r imy of rm! 
cotton and twelve annas per miy of lint to I tie pintdiaser. 

2118. (31) Standardization ol commercial names.— The commercial inmra of the various cr.ules 

of cotton in vogue arc Hliarw.ir-Arnertc.tn, Iw/i/Ai and Cuiihodi.'., Imt tlie is .agAiii ela.'siru,kd into 

two names — gin and pui’ralui. Tliis cotton is importosl from G.adag, Navaigund and Uon Talulsas and llij.ajiur 
and Ucliary District® and a portion of the Kizam'® dominiotts, 

Mr. X.tr.AY.sM U.vma U.vo Hcii.ooi.Kri: caiksl and exatiiiiiKl, 

2110, {Prciiilcnl.) I am liie iSecrct.ary of the Cotton Jt.sle Society liere. nie cultivAlors I'ccche money 
to pay the Government nsse.'smcnl and to meet sundry cxpetv'ea froni tlie nrdiv i indety in the village. Thmc 
cultivators who rcoeivo money from tlie ercilil society ars> bound to bring in tlieir cotton to the .Sale Soeiciy 
and to sell it tlirougii the fT'ocicly. Wlien ndvancing tlie money to lIic ciillivators. tin' .Society lakei a written 
bond tliat they sliould liriiig in tlieir cotton ami sell it tiirough the .S.s'iety. Only the iiienibcrs of tlie credit 
Bicictj' are members of tlie Sale .Society and no utlier.s. The cotton is lumight to llic Sale .Swiely in carts 
and is stored in the .Socicty’.s godowns. If the rultivator wi«he.i to sell Ids tlie same day it i.s sold in 

Ills presence but if he wi.slic.s to keoi> it for some lime, it i.s kept as long a.s lie desires. If lie |>ermits the Soeiety 
to sell his goods in his alisenec, tliey arc disposed of accordingly, if he writes to the .‘'‘oeiely th.il ids gocnls 
should bo sold in ids 'prc.scnoe. tlic Sooicly wails till lie is prc.scilt. Tlie tliiliil oragent’of tlie .Society ii.is |<> 
bring an lioncsl ptirolm.scr and to strike tlic liarg.ain in the presence of tlie Hoiumvry Secretary and the culti- 
vator or only the Honorary' Secretary or a nicmVier of the Monaging Committee of llie .Sale Siiciety. IViteii 
a bargain is struck, weiglimcnl i.s made in the pn-scnce of the Honorary Sccrctan- according to tile sy.stoiii 
of tlie market. Tlio iScorctary doc.s not make tlic li.argain. Hi# proseuce is nccc#.sary. It is the. duty of tlic 
dalal to strikt tlie bargain in tlie presence of (lie Secretary. Tlie weiglimcnl i.s niatlo in tlic presence of the 
Honorary Secretary or tlio owner of tlie cotton or one of tlic memliers of the Managing Committee. The 
dalal is responsible for the money from the purciiascr. Ho has to collect tlic iiioticy and ket'p it witii liim 
and when the Society's clerk goes to llie dalal, tlic latter pays him mid tlio imuiey i.s tirouglit to tiie Society 
and then it is paid to tlio cultivator. "If liic cultivator wants llie money on tlie very rlay on wldeli ids 
is disposed of, a deduotion of aiinas four per liundrcil rupee.s is made from tlio jirice paid to liim, as liie sy.stcm 
of this market is lliat tlie ptirclia.scrs wJio buy cotton do not pay tlio money on tlio day of piirclms'o luit 
only after two, tliree, four or sometimes ciglit days. Tlie .Society is tlicreforo not in a position to jiay tlic culti- 
vator on tlio same day ns it has not got tlio funds. It Ims to borrow tlio money from its agent if it is waiitrsl 
the same day. This four aimns counts as interest up to seven dayis. After throe days, tlie ciiltiv.afor rocchca 
the full amount. The maximum limit is one week. Tliis interest is paid to the agent or dalal of the Society. 
Tills was the system last year. Tliis year wc nro going to do away wifli file eliscoimt .system. Tile dalal 
lias agreed to that. Tlie Society is going to mako iiroviston to pay the cullivafors on tlm same day. Tiie 
Society cannot soil at a Idglier rate tlinn tlio market rate oral n higlier rate of oommbsion. Tlio commi.a“ion 
agents charge the cultivator Re. 1 per nag whereas the Society charges four annas per nag. Tlio dalal i.s 
a member of tlio Sooict3'. Ho holds 25 sluircs. He supplies the Society with a free godowii. Ho also supplies 
the weigliing apparatus. 

2150. The question of grading has not oomc up yet, but wo intend to grade tlio cotton tliis year and 
keep the grades separate. Wo arc going to iako over the auction .sales of Cambodia and to sell Dhanvar- 
Amcrioan kurnpla separatclj-. Wo shall have the cotton graded by a competent committee. Wc nro going 
to take over the auction sales of Cambodia and to have auctions of Dharwar-Amerioan and kumpta as well. 
If the cultivator wishes his stuff should be sold on the same day, wo will do so. It will all depend on the 
wishes of the cultivators whether the cotton will be sold by auction or day by day sale. 

2151. (jVf, Eoherts.) We used to charge the cultivator four annas per and the purchaser eight annas 
per nag last year, but, owing to the rise in prices, the rates have been increased by the merchants and we 
have to follow the same system, How the purchaser is oliarged Re. 1 per noj of seed cotton and txvelvo 
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ntmas per nag ol lint as the price ot cotton has gone very high. Wo used to pay ten annas to the dalal. In 
the past, wo had a profit oE two annas per )i«7 of kaixm. Last year wo sold 700 domts of local cotton, i.c., of 
Dharwar-Aincrican and knmpla and 1,700 of Caiiihotlia. A nag is 4S maunds of 28 lbs. and there are three 
or four docras to a nag so (hat wo sold about 450 nags of Cambodia and 200 ot local cotton. The dalali 
commission wliich we got at llic auctions ot Cambodia cotton was Re. 1-8, Re. 1 from the cultivator and eight 
annas from the purchaser [lor nag of seed cotton. Wo' cannot say whether tor ordinary cotton sales by 
auction arc more profitable than day by day .■•ales as they have not been tried. We h.avc tried auction 
sales in the c.aso of aambodia only. Wo arc going to try this year with ordinary cotton. We caiuiot say 
whether the auction system pajs better. It depends on the buyers. If tlieic are many purchasers on the 
spot who raise the bids, well and good but if they do not buy at the auction sales then there is trouble. Last 
year wo got much more for selling Cambodia than for the day by day sales of ordinary cotton. 

21f2. Our total e.xpenscs were very small. Our establishment charges were one clerk on Rs. 12 a month 
and i ■natchman on Rs. 9 a month and wo did not pay anything f u- the hire ot godown. Our dalal has got 
25 shares in tho Society. We arc prepared to issue 5,000 shares ot Re. 1 each altogether but 395 shares only 
have been sold so far. 

2153. (Mr. H'fKfin.) I have already stated that this year wo are not going to charge discount and that 
the Society will arrange to p.ay the cultivator on the same day. Wo can arrange this by selling more shares. 
If we could get 2,000 or 3,000 rupcesdn this way, we could borrow another 2,000 or 3,000 rupees from some 
bank and then wo could manage. 

2151. On orrlinary cotton we made a profit of Rs. 2 Inst year and on Cambodia we made a profit of Rs.1,400. 
Tliat Rs. 1,400 has been deposited in tho Urb.an Co-operative Credit Society. Wo did not declare any 
dividend this j’car. .Kc.\t 3-car wo 11103' do so, as we arc al'owcd to do so under the rules. 25 per cent, of 
the net profit goes to tho reserve fund. It is not mentioned in our bye-laws what the limit of dividend 
should bo or what proportion of profit should go to reserve fund. 

2155.' (ATr. Robcrli.) At the auotious we charge Re. 1 from the cultivator on account of oommisaion for 
sale of his kapaa and eight annas from the imrchascr. We have fi.xed this low rate from the oidtivators to 
induce them to have their /.-opas sold through us. We charge a higher rate of commission for auction 
sales and a lower rate of commission for day b3' d.a3' sales because, in auctions, wo have to take a lot of 
trouble in tho way ot grad'mg and working out ginning percentages. Wo have also to engage a big staff 
for a month or so. Last 3-ear tho staff was lent to us by the Agricultural Department and this was the 
reason wh3' we made a profit ot Rs. 1,400. 


[Mr. LINGANGOUDA, Landholtlor, Hulkoti, Dharwar District. 

ExAitiKED AT Gadao, FcniiUAny 22jid, 1918. 
iVo iiritlcn atalcmcntjiva suhniltcd by the xciincss. 

2150. (Prcaident.) I am a cultivator. I have got 400 acres of land, all cultivated by m3'self. I grow 

cotton and junr, I do not grow wheat. 1 grow Cambodia and Dharwar-Amcrican. 1 do not grow any 

knmpla cotton. I have h.-'cn growing Camiiodia for tho last four years. I like Cambodia cotton and all the 
cultivators in 1113' neighbourhood like it. I got tho seed from lhcBomba3' Depai-tmcnt of Agriculture from 
tho Gadag fann. Cambodia is quite as good as Dharwar saw-ginned and the profit from it is one and a halt 
times as great as from Dharwar saw-ginued. The outturn of both is tho same but Cambodia fetches a better 
price owing to its higher ginnuig percculagc. i sell my cotton at (he Gadag auction sales. I keep my Cambodia 
and Dharwar-Amcrican quite separate. 1 get now seed every 3-car from tho Government farm. Wo do not 
get hack the seed of the kapaa which is sold by auction. I have been growing Dharwar-Amcrican every year 
for tho la.st 25 3’cars. Tho present Dharwar-Amcrican is not so good as it was 25 3'cars ago. It is getting 
shorter in staple. I havo been u.sing ashes and farm 3-ard manure as much as I could get for my land. The 
cost of farm 3'ard manure is Rs. 4 per. cart. I keep .--ixly cattle, out of whioh sixteen are bullocks and the 

rest arc bullalocs and cows. Out of my 400 acres of cultivated laud, fo.ty acres are under jiiar and 3G0 

are under cotton. I feed jaar to my cattle. I keep buffaloes and cows for milk, butter and manure. 

2157. (Mr. Jlabcrta.) I have 300 acres under cotton, of which 100 acres are under Cahibodia and tho rest 
is all under Dharw-ar-Amcrican. I am gradually incrcasmg the area under Cambodia. I am not quite sure 
about the 3'icld. I s-ay “ gradually ” because it is still in an experimental stage. There are a good many 
people who arc growing Cambodia in 013- village tfiis 3'ear. Thc3' have sou-n double the area of last year. 
Out of tho total area ot 1 ,000 acres under cotton in tho village, one quarter is under Cambodia and three quarters 
under Dharwar-Amcrican. All tho Canihodia which is grown is sold at the Government auction sales. Tho 
seed docs not get mixed tvitli the ordinary Dharw-ar- American. The seed not used by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is fed to cattle. 1 am going to increase the area under Cambodia next year. It has proved bettor 
than Dharwar-Amcrican this year. I have been growuig Dharwar-Amcrican successively on the same land 
for the last 25 yctirs without giving any rotation. I have been giving farm yard manure once in six years. 
Tho 3-ield is increasing evcr3' year. If 1 were to give a rotation, it would decrease the 3'ield as it would mean 
rcd lcaf blight. Cambodia did not at first give as good a yield as Dharwar-Amcrican but it is now improving. 


Mr. EAMCHANDRA KRISHNA ITGI, Overseer, Government Farm, Gadag, and Chairman, 
Betigeri-Gadag Co-operative Seed Society, 

Ex,uuned at G.vdag, Febbuaky 22xn, 1918. 

Wrillai alaUmcnl. 

I. — AaillCULTUBAL ExPEEIENCm. 

(o)^“ Beaki ” long-alaple cotton. 

2158. (10) Experience.-7-I have been stationed in Gadag for tho last ten years. I have been in actual 
touch wth tho cultivators. ■ • - 
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2159. (11) Varieties.— There are no Bliort-stapicd cotton varieties in tlie district. Tlio following are 
the varieties growing hero :~(1) Jfaniphi, (2) Dharwar-Aincrican, (3) Cambodia. . The first is the local 
cotton growing in the tract. Tlio second is the acclimatised American introduced by the East India 
Company in 1840. Cambodia was introduced in 1909 and seems to be a suitable variety to replace the 
Dharwar-Amorican in certain tract.s only. There is also selected Dluirwar -American (Upland type) winch 
may replace the ordinary Dharwar-A1n3ric.u1. The yield of this typo is more than of the local type. 
Cambodia fetolies a price ono-and-a-half times as much as ordinary Dharwar-Amcrienn, and yields even 
more. This division, part of Gadag and Hon Tnhikns, is grown with Dharwar-Amcrican and Cambodia, 
while Navalgunda, Nargunda, Mundargi, and part of Gadag Taliika arc grows! with kum-pla. 

2100. (12) Size of holdiags.— The average .size of the holdings is aljout 25 acres. Tlioro arc some 
cultivators who are growing 200 acres, and some only live acres. 

2161. (13) yields and profits and comparative returns. — Tiio average yield is 200 lbs. per acre. 
There are some localities, where tlio yield is 500 lbs. per acre, while some yield scarcely 100 lbs. per acre. 
In normal years, tlio not profit is Its. 20 per acre, hut in a year like the present, the not profit would bo Rs. 40. 

(2) Jaar is the principal rotation crop with cotton. Wheat and gram are also rotated with cotton. In 
some places, cotton after cotton is grown for several years, but the variety tried is Dliarwar-Aracricnn or 
Cambodia as the roots do not go deep in tlio ground like himpla or Broach. Farm.yard manure at the rate 
of ten cart-loads per acre (five tons per acre approximately) is applied to the crop of juar followed by cotton. 
Some cultivators apply manure for cotton also at ten cart-loads per acre. This quantity seems to be 
sufficient. In many cases, rj'ots do not get sufficient manure. No top dressing is practised. A few 
cultivators use night-soil manure for cotton. Wo have no experience of top dressing for cotton. 

2162. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — I would recommend that foreign varieties 
or mixtures should bo pulled up in the field an 1 ginning should bo done separately. 

2163. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^Tho seed is used for sowing, feeding cattle and for 
export trade. No seed selection is practised. Alt seed is ginned by machine, 

2164. (19) General economic conditions. — The present deterioration of cotton is due to the fact that 
the middleman purchases small lots of kapas from different villages and sells the mi.xcd stuff in the market. 
Hero the merchant mixes short-stapted cotton brought from outside picking and other inferior stuff to oblaiiv 
bettor price for the inferior stuff and gin.s the cotton. Tlic seed is then distributed for sowing. This is 
how the seed degenerates. 

(2) Secondly, the method of cultivation is very unsatisfaelorj’. The land is only scratched and sown 
with cotton, and till the picking season approaches, the cultivator very occasionally visits the farm. In order 
to improve the quality and yield, it is necessary that seed societies shovild bo started at least one in each 
laliika and some form of co-operative farming established to show how better results can be obtained by co- 
operation which will enable the ryots to cultivate their lands on improved methods. 

(3) The practice of paymg wages for picking cotton in kind should be Icga.lly stopped as the picking is 
done indiscriminately, and dried bolls, loaves, etc., arc also mixed in the kapas. lirtho case of ginning, an 
officer should bo appointed to see tliafi the gins work with the proper speed. Something might bo done by a 
local Chamber of Commerce wliioh would create a higher standard both in the production, picking and selling 
of cotton. 

(c) Exotic cotton, 

2165. (23) Comparative returns. — The yield of Cambodia is sometimes more than of local cotton. 
It may safely be assumed that the yield is the same as of local cotton. Cotton is always a better paying drj' 
crop than any other. The cultivation is very easy. Henco its ciiitivation is increasing. 

2166. (28) Importatioa of seal. — The seed should bo selected^ hero. American or Egyptian seed 
would take many yeans to be acclimatised. 

2107. (29) Geaeral economic conditions.— Lauds are leased out for a very short time, say, one year 
and the tenant having no psrmaujiit interest in its iraprovemout only scratches it, without cultivating 
it proporly and thus gets the land depreciated. As on example, there is a garden of tlu-oo' acres with a good 
w'ell with a continuous supply of w'ator, but owing to tlio poverty of the owner is lot out for Rs. 140 a year 
which sum the tenant can hardly raise owing to his being too poor to cultivate it properly. The yearly 
income from a garden situated in a town ought to be very considerable, at least Rs. 500 net profit. Greater 
interest ought to bo stirred up by the agricultm-al schools. 

ll. — CouMBROiAi. Aspect. 

2168. (30) Local trade customs. — The local trade customs of Gadag are as under. 

A receipt is passed showing ths number of docras received by the cultivating owner. The cotton is sold 
according to the market rate as desired by the owner. The following charges are made : — 

(1) Datali (commission) Re. I per tmga o[ _4 docras (48 maunds of kapas 28 lbs. of each) from the 

merchant and Re. 1 per 7iaga from the cultivator ; Re. 0-12-0 per cotton of twelve maunds 
from the owner ; Re. 0-12-0 per cotton of twelve maunds from tho merchant. 

(2) Pinjrapol Re. 0-0-6 per docra. 

(3) Dharmadava (charity) Re. 0-1-0 per naga. 

(4) Weighing charges Re. 0-0-9 per docra, of kapas. 

Do. Re. 0-0-6 per docra of lint. 

(6) Lingayat boarding Re. O-O-S per docra. . ( 

It is weighed w'hen the triinsaction is made and the amount is paid to the owner in two or three days. 

„ The merchant gets tho docras gumed and pressed into hales, and sends them to Bombay for sale. In 
Hubli Taluka, the cotton crop is purchased by local buyers. Advance is made here on tho cultivation of 
rotton and hitoro-st charged is nine per cent. - - 

2169. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Tho commercial names of the cotton of this 
tract are : — 

Grade. 

Slaohine ginned kumpta . ........ 1 

Payavalni from Bijapur .. r ...... . j 

Saw-ginned Dharwar '.... 1 

Cambodia . . . 1 
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They coino from the Nizam s territory, Bellary District, Native States and Gadag, Ron, and Naval- 
gunda Talukas. I do not suggest any alteration in the commercial names. 

2170. (32) Buying agonoios.— I recommend sale societies ns the bast agency. 

IV. — ^Manutactobe. i 

(n) Qinning and ‘pressing. 

2171. (30) Type ol gin.— Platt’s Brothers double roller gin and American Eagle and Gullet saw-gins 

each are the tjTies of gm in use in tliis tract. , ^ 

2172. (38) Saw gins versns roller gins.— The staple is not broken in double roller gin, while in saw-gin 

the staple liccomes shorter. ' 

Jfr. RAMCirANDEA Krishna Itoi called and examined. 

2173. (PrcAWfiit.) I joined the Apioultural Department in 1005. I did not go through any College 
course. I have been trained in practical work. , I was trained on the Dharwar Farm under Mr. Fletcher 
for 3 years. I was transferred to Gadag in 1908 and sinoo then I have been holding independent charge. 
Most of my work has been on cotton and jnar. 

2174. The American varieties tried on the Dharu-ar Farm suffered from red leaf blight and consequently 
all the e.xpcriment.s were transferred to Gadag Fanu in 1908, when the farm was opened. I got the varieties 
from Mr. Kottur. I did the scientific work on them myself with the help of the cotton branch. At first, 
I was cotton ficUlman on the Dhanvar farm. My principal work here is on Cambodia, the reason being that 
it liad a liigher ginning percentage than the local variety and a higher value. 

2175. {Mr. lioherls.) As to tlic function of seed societies, the seed society here was started in 1912 with 
the object of distributing better seed to tlie cultivators at a normal rate. I put in a report on its work. The 
Managing Committee consists of five members, of wiiom one is Cliairmnn. Three members form a quorum. 
I am the Cliairman. Wo get seed fiom regisfered seed growers to whom seed from the Government farm 
has been given. Wo get the htjMs sold through the co-operative sale society and get the seed back. 
We arrange for supervision of ginning and getting the seed back. The society sells seed to the 
membora as well ns non-members at a cheaper rate than the market r.ate. Wo purchase seed at 
the time when cotton is ginned when seed is selling cheaper and sell it at the sowing time when seed 
is dear. The profit thus obtained enables us to sell the seed at a price below the market rate. The seed 
society pays for seed at tbo time of ginning. The society is a registered society with unlimited b'ability and 
iws 102 members. The entrance fee is Re. 1. There is no share system. Wehavegot deposits from monibem 
on wliieh we pay inlere.st at the rate of 0} per cent, and with that money wo buy seed. All the profits go 
to the reserve fund, whioh now amounts to Rs. 1,180. We have been selling pure seed of jvar and iur but 
wo mainly st-ll cotton seed of three different varieties, Ivmpla, Dharwar-American and Caihbodia. The 
htmpa seed is simply ordinary seed from outside. The Dharwar-American seed is from the farm and is 
the selected .strain of Upland typo. The seed society works over a radius often miles. 440 bags of Cambodia 
of 100 lbs. each have been distributed, 310 bags of Dharwar-American of 100 lbs. each and 8,500 lbs. of 
htmpla. Dharwar-American Upland seed has been distributed this year for the first time. In previous 
years, the 'oed of Dharwar-American distributed to the members of the society was the ordinary farm seed. 
That seed was multiplied by the members who returned seed to bo given out again the following year. This 
year we have given out seed of the selected strain. Dharwor-Amcrican Upland type No. 1. This type would 
be suitable for the whole of the Dharwar-American tract. 

2170. There are only two places suitable for Cambodia in this tract — ^Hulkoti and Sudi including 
Kurtkoti. The tot.al area under Cambodia grown from seed purchased from the seed society is 5,000 
acres. Besides, some cultivators have purchased seed -locally. I have been giving out Cambodia seed 
since 1912. The yield is at least equal to that of tho local cotton. I base my remark on farm reports 
as well as the yields obtained bj' the cultivators. One year it was a failure 

2177. I think that the introduction of wheat into tbo rotation instead of rahi jxtar would be a great 
improvement. Wheat and cotton is not a common rotation. I cannot suggest any other improvement. 


Annexere. 

A note on ilte Oadag Bctigcri Co-operative Seed Sociely. 

This society was started in 1912 by the Reverend Canon C. S. Rivington, Betigeii. The object with 
whioh the society was started was bricflj’ ns under : — 

Ohjeel ol the eoeifli ). — ^Tho seed which tho ordinarj' cultivator is sowing is very impure and much deterio- 
rated. Ho purchases any quality of seed available in the bazar at tho .sowing time. No selection has ever 
been practised by the cultivators. In tbo case of cottog seed, tho supply is very unsatisfactory. Old and 
new l-apas of good and bad quality, different varieties and pickings arc mixed and ginned. Tho percentage 
of unripe seed is also great. Thus many gaps aro observed in n common cotton field. Tho percentage of 
mixtures .also varies from twenty to fifty per cent. There is no agency dealing with seed for sowing purposes. 
Common seed in the ginnihg faotorj' is sold at tho sowing time ns seed. Our object is therefore to see that 
the whole tract is sown with selected pure seed. 

Difficulties met with and how they have been overcome . — ^Tho society had to meet with tho following difficul- 
ties in the beginning (1) want of proper room. (2) A good Secretary and (3) gettmg pure seed. _We could 
not get any suitable house wherein to presenm our seed. For n short time tho seed was kept in the old 
hicheri building belonging to the Agricultural Department. Then we applied to the Collector to give ns 
some space close to the building which was kindly given at a nominal value. The owner of the hacheri has 
built n room for the society and the rent is paid by the .society. • ... 

In tho first year Mr. Chinnapa Ilulmany, School Jlnstor, Betigeri Mission, worked as an unpaid Honorary 
Secretary. After his transfer from this place, a temporary Secretary was appointed for a sea.son. Since 
1 1 “! year, there is a regular Secretary who docs the duties of — 

(1) attending to ginning of cotton"; 

(2) taking weighment of 'seed purchased ; 

(3) inspecting tho ficlds“of*mombor.s"; 

(4) selecting sends and keeping accounts. , 
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The nest clilTictilt}' was of getting pnre Boed.’ Some of the cultivators to -whom pure seed was distributed 
from tho farm did not return us the seed but multiplied the seed for themselves and arc doing the duty 
of a seed society. Some of tlio members svho were willing to return tho seed were obliged to sell tho produce 
ns hayas for difficulties of securing gins, etc., and an .arrangement was required to be made with tho 
merchant to gin sopnratoly the I-opas and sell tho seed, but since the cotton sale society is started, the 
difficulty of getting pure seed is removed. They have organised auction sales and arranged with merchants 
to gin for us tho bayas from lots and .sell us tho seed. 

Worbing capital. — Tlie working capital is made up of — 

(1) deposits on which interest of G} is paid to.the depositors ; 

(2) entrance fee. The fee was only four annas in the beginning but has recently been increased to 

Be. 1. 

(3) lo.ans which are taken whenever necessary for onl3' a short time. 

(4) donations. ^ ■ . * 

Sphere of operations. — Tho villages selected are within a radius of ton miles from Gadag and as the transac- 
tions are in cash no inconvenience has ever been experienced. The present number of members is 102. 

Pnrehase of seed. — The society is dealing in juar, wheat, hir and cotton seed. In tho case of the first 
three varieties, there was not much diffioultj’ in getting pure seed as the seeds are threshed bj' the cultivator 
himself. Tho JIanaging Committee members select, the fields and after tho fields are passed, wo purchase 
the seeds. With regard to juar seed. Air. Powlapa Kolhan, Betigcri, who is also a tnember, has been kindly 
supphnng tho society with pure and selected seed from his own field, but in the case, of cotton sccd,wo experi- 
enced great inconvenience as alrcadj' described. \ 

Localities from which the seeds are purchased. — We are ii.sunll^' purchasing juar seed from IJarti, Kanvi 
and Botigeri. The sped from these localities is superior. The tj’pe of seed we distribute is “ Hasara Bija.” 
Last 3’par in tho .Jamakhandi exhibition, ’this type has won the first prize. Cotton seed is generally purchas- 
ed fiom merchants wlio purchase tho /.epos from our selected fields. Tho villages known for growing good 
Dharwar-.American cotton arc (i) Hulkoti ; (ii)'Binkad Katti ; (iii) Asundi, Alulgund Jlalsamudra in tho 
Gadag Taluka and almost the wliolo of the Ron Taluka. Sudi and Hulkoti arc also growing tho best 
Cambodia cotton. Tho wiiolo of Naragund Taluka and parts of Gadag Taluka and Nargund Petha are 
known for growing the best bumpla cotton. Broach i" not growing well here and hence wo are not ordering 
the seeds. 

Preservation of seed. — After tho seeds are purchased, tho first operation in tho case of juar is to 
grade tho seeds through sieves. Tho small inferior seed is sold in tho bazir. Thereafter drying the seeds 
thorouglil3', wo are preserving them in a wooden bo.x. Tdl the month of .Juno no operation is done, but 
then we are fumigating the seeds with carbon bisulphide which kills tho insects thus preventing a second 
brood. This 3'enr, wo arc going to try vapours of .sulphur and other che.ap drug.s as the price of carbon 
bisulphide is increasing considerably. Soon after cotton seed is purchased, wo are removing small and 
undweloped seed through sieves and .sell thein (the .small seeds) ns feeding stuff. Lint, dried bolls and dirt 
are handpicked. This operation costs about three annas per bag of 150 lbs. Wo are preserving cotton seed 
on double mats spread on the floor till tho sowing time. No fumigation is carried on in cotton seed. Other 
seeds being unimportant are not mentioned here. 

Sale of seed. — We arc selling all the seeds below market rate and no seed has ever remained vathout 
being sold. The demand is gradually increasing. During the 3'ear, we have been able to get registered 
seed growers to whom last year 1,125 lbs. of Dhanvar-Amcrican, 1,100 lbs. of Cambodia, and 04 lbs. o! juar 
seed have been given on condition that the3’ should return ns the seed at market rate in the season. ' Special 
arrangements m'll be made to keep tlio v.areties pure. The selected seed being xery limited, will take two 
yeai-s more for distribution on a large scale. These successful varieties have been tried on tho Government 
Farm, Gadag, for three seasons and have given better adelds, higher ginning percentage and have been valued 
ns stapled cotton. There is good scope for these varieties. I think about 100,000 acres are suitable for 
growing Dharwar-Amcrienn cotton every 3’ear in the tract. In some places of this tract there is good demand 
for Cambodia cotton. Selfected Dharwar-American will lake the place of ordinary Dhanvar-Amcrican. With 
regard to selected bunipta seed, I bog to state that the seed will bo ordered from Dhanvar and given to our 
members so that the object of tho society will bo achieved in tho near future. 

We are selling tho seeds to members ns well ns to non-members, the former getting tho seeds cheaper 
than the latter. The seed is sold from 0 a.m. to 6 r.M. and no cultivator has ever been inconvenienced. A 
regular receipt is passed at each transaction. 

Before wo sell the seed, its germinating c.apacity' is tested, and except on one occasion for bnmpta cotton 
the germination test has been very satisfactory. The seed which was found to be poor was sold ns feeding 
stuff. 

Accounts are kept in vernacular Canarcso nccorints and arc open for inspection of the members. I give 
below a .statement showing the reserve fund of the society from tho beginning : — 


Year. 

- Capital. 

Reserve 

fund. 











Rs. 

Es. 

A, P. 

1913-bt . 


• 








1,711 

125 

2 9 

1914-15 . 

. 

• 








. 1,900 

100 

2 3 

191.'(-1G . 

» 

• 








1,487 

87 

11 7 

1910-17 . 


. 








1,317 

242 

11 0 

1917-18 . 

. 

t « • • 








2,525 

024 

8 9 

\ 


• 








9,000 

1,180 

4 4 







— 








Extension of u-orL —The work otII bo extended by distributing tho pui-e seed in a selected area. Wo 
will take one village so as to enable us to attend to solving and picking. We will gradually increase ojr 
selected nre.a and as the seeds nro multiplied, we will take indents for our seed from the village co-operative 
societies. We think from tho experience of-the past five y’ears that this would be a better S3’stem of extend- 
ing our business rather than supplying the seed to the individual cultivator-. 
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Hr. R. Q. GORDON, I.C.S., Talukdari Settlement Officer, Ahmndabad. 

* Tnis WITOTSS WAS HOT OnALtY EXASIINED. 

staianent. 

A'ofr OH cillon cvVtvalcr.t ih the Dhindula Talnht, Ahmedahah 

2178. PrmvihU. — 1. DImiuTiiIcn is (Iio largest tnluha in the rlistrict, containing some 100 villngcs, ali 
of -ivhicli nm engaged in cotton cultivation. 

2170. Varidif *. — 'riicre arc four kinds of cotton grown: — 

Mathio . 

Vng.sdia . 

I..slio_ 

Amhli 

The latter is the best .and sells nt about Es. 2 per mnund over the nevt best which is folio. 

(2) The .short-st.nph'd tnnlhin is grown in llio hill-tmcl to the west and the villages in tho western middle 
and Jiiulheni trarl.s svith .sh.sllow ."-oils. It has only been introduced uilbin the Inst lifteen years or so : 
previous to that the long stapled cottons alone were groun. It has been popular — 

(o) beenu'sj it ripens earlier and so onablen the rullivntor to get his money sooner ; 

(6) bee.stioe it reepiires a (mailer rainfall and so is more easily grown in shallow (oiN. 

It is universally rnpiiosed. however, to exhaust tho soil and every cultivator .states that tho rotation 
crops of /i.'or and 1‘njra yield far less when mnthio i.s grown- For this reason the, Wndhvnn, Dhrangndhra 
and other D.srbars have prohibited the cultivation of mathio in their States and nFo in their villagc.s in 
I!rili“h territory, 

2180, Cctlon fultifalion. — Cotton cultivation in the laluln is bad — 

(o) because the cultivators are plnck and content themselves with cnrelo'S cultivation over n wide 
arc iv instead of carefully cultivating n fimnllcr area. This is made possible by tho small popula- 
tion of Ibe/fdido ; 

(6) because no trouble is tnkf n in seed sclcetion (except to n certain extent in the Ehnl tract) tho seed 
being bought indi’^eriminatcly from any Inuia ; 

(c) beeause labour is Inr.y and dear and hence tho fields arc not properly weeded, which makes on 
tnonnous differenco in the production. 

(2) In order to provide for ncesling and other prcliiuinarj’ c.xpcnsc.s, tho poorer cultivator-s are compelled 
to sell part of their crop forward at low rate.". Sometimes in order to obtain advances they are compelled 
to sell mure of their crop than they desire nt this low rate. 

21SI. S'ak of retfoH.— -The rale of cotton is almost inv.ariably cflcclcd in the villages themsolvc.s. Tho 
laryi-st buyers nro Mes rs. Whillle and Companv, who have gins nt Kanpur, Dhnndukn, Dholeera and Unn-nln 
and pris-es at Kanpur, Dhanduka and Dhollern. Their proccslure, 1 undeotnnd, is that their ropresentntive 
vl'>!ls the village in eomp.vny with a huum agent ns n«uitnnl and bargnln.s with tho cultivator on tho rpot. 
I nm told and from inv owsi enquiries Itelicve that ciiltivnlor.s get a good price for their cotton. There nro 
nqe:ilH at tVedlivnu arid other places who send out daily postcards for a Mib-criplion to villages giving tho 
Ilomb.sy rntei and many vill.sgcs receive (judi canls. The etdtivators nro therefore well up in prices ns n 
gincral tide and hold till thev get e. fair rate. 

2182. Sff'J Sffrriioii.— As'regards frrd srlfction, 1 believe thnt a good deal could be dono through Mc.'sm. 
Whittb' and C.'omii.mv. When cotton gins out at a good percentage the HccrLs are kept in their gins and I 
nm told that tho cultivators round Dhollcra make n practice of imrchasing the(=c good seeds to tho great 
bcn< fit of their crop. They nh'o do this at their other gins, but the eultivntora are stated not to come and 
pureh ISC, I think this idea could bo w'orked up with much effect. Ciiltivatom should bo persuaded ro rcscn'c 
n portion of their bc=t crop for ginning nt tbo gin on tlicir own account, the cotton being sold to Messrs. 

' 2182 . Mixing.— As regards mixing, 1 do not think miioh i.s done in this tahila. Messrs. Whittle nro 
not only gimurs but buyers nlro and gin almost entirely their owui cotton. _ llenco they arc very careful to 
guard against mixing. I am also told tliat Inst year they refused to gin mixed cotton at all, even for out- 
Milers. and tbo clTeot must have been excellent. , . 

2181. F.dahhyhmrnt of Om'rrmnnM farm.— I think that n small Government farm should bo established 

in this talula for cotton cultivation. Tlio methods of cultivation could imdouhtcdly bo muoii improved 
.'iiu! tlirrc Are a n*niibcr of v/ho ^\*ouItl bo only too ijlAtl to bo pIicwu iinprovcil mctliotls. 

The Agricultural Department, in mv opinion, has not paid nearly cnoiigli attention vo this largo talnU. 

218 ). Admnrxs to euU!mlors.—Onn further necessity is some option of giving advances to poorer culti- 
vatora for the expenses of weeding, etc., at tlic beginning oi llio season in order to save tlicm selling forward 
at lorv rates ns tbev have to do nt present. . t , .1 i 

2180. ScffiHg agenckt.—! do not Ihinl; that any special selling agencies arc necessary as I think that 
fair prices nro obtainwl at 'present. 

fttipplemenlary Note. 

2187. Sefil erkction.—lu my Inimblo opinion, the right mclliixl of attacking this question nt any rate in 
DhauduUn is ihroiigb the gins. For Government to attempt the annual distribution of seed without gunrautce 
of any jicnnaneiit improvement re.stilting therefrom seems to me ratlicr a hopeless business. I hbotild rather 
preffT to IfiUc tlio IocaI cotton nnd cntlosivour prrtrlually to improve ita qunlity Ibroiif^b tlie Xhc molnou 
I would supgest for this I'llulu In ^vliich 1 uin pretty Buro Mcpsrs. Whittle would co*opcriilo is ns follows. 
When the cotton from tho villnges is brought to the factory to bo gini\cd, Messrs. Whittle would beep Iho 
seed of that cotton giving tho best ginning percentages. Seed associations would then be formed in the 
to whom tho Koed would bo distribute<1 according to tlio needs of each cultivator. Jf necessary, it 
rouhl ije distributed an hitoet (Gavernmont loans) to the associations, llcRara. Whiltlo preferring a bill on 
Govenimcnt for tbc whole amount aipl Governntent recovering from tho associations on the joint bord 

VOp. It - ^ 


short staple 
Ion" staple. 

tt 
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BYstems. Perhaps, however, this woold hardly bo neccssaiy, cotton seed being so comparatively cheap, 
4ho Bttmo system would bo adopted in the next year and thus wo might expect a gradual all round 
improvement in the cpiality of the seed. The samo methods might bo applicable to any improved form of 
need introduced by tho Agricultural Department. If properly worked, the system would be automntie and 
Government would be saved all tho unnecessary trouble of seed distribution annually. If other gin-owners 
.would come in, tho system could bo made universal, it might even bo made a condition of granting a licence 
to work the gin, when such licences are made compulsory as they certainly should be. I should add that 
Messrs. Whittle do keep at present books showing wdiero all the cotton ginned by them comes from and tho 
ginning percentage. Others could easily do tho same. 

2188. Advances to cnUiralors.— Co-operation has so far proved a failure in Gujarat owing mainly, 1 think, 
to the extreme diversity of the population and heneo the difficulty of getting them to combine for any purpose 
whatever. The takavi (Government loans) system is not a good one cither for this purpose on account 6f 
the long delays incidental thereto. The only method I can suggest is in fact what I would call a system 
of guaranteed recoveries by which Government would sanction advanoea through a certified merchant on 
tho understanding that they would use their statutory powers of recovery on’ his behalf if other methods 
failed. I would introduce a measure of co-operation by 'making tho villagers, or perhaps better caste groups 
in villages, enter into a joint bond for re-payment and also by making the village or group responsible for 
paying what should be advanced to each individual. Joint respon-sibib'ty woidd then perhaps ensure that 
grants were made only for necessary objects and not, as might othenvise bo thevdanger of tho sj’stom, for 
other than agricultural purposes. I may add that this system of guarantee is ono that is oven now commonly 
employed by tho lalukdars of this district in order to obtain advancts to cultivators and I have also used 
it more than once in the case of estates under my management. 

2189. Long staple versus short staple. — I have already noted that the short staple cotton is supposed 
to exhaust the soil here and that consequently its cultivation has been partially forbidden. I am not an agri- 
cultural expert, but I venture to suggest that the reason is bccauso tho short-staple cotton has a short tap 
root and consequently in its quick growth exhausts the plant food at tho surface which is also the food of 
the short rooted millets which follow it in rotation. Tho long-staple cotton on tho other hand has a long 
tap root and grows slowly. Hence it derives its sustenance from tho lower strata of tho soil and docs not 
exhaust the upper layers. It would be interesting to see if this soil exhaustion has been noted elsewhere, 

(2) I cannot help feeling doubtful whether the offer of a premiiim on long-stapled cotton would have 
much efieot in this part of tho world. I am not aware how a prominm system would bo worked, but I 
presume that it could only amount to a small sum ns the cost would othenvise bo prohibitive. Now tho 
oviltivntors in this part of tho world are only small men and the premium, even supposing it could be guaranteed 
to them, would hardly make so much difforonoo on their small outturn as to outweigh the advantages of early 
payments and in the case of years of short rainfall of A, soouro crop which they enjoy with tho present short 
staple. 

2190. Marketing of cotton. — I perhaps expressed rather too confident a view ns to the knowledge of tho 

cultivator of the prices of cotton in my first note. I sbonld like to modify by snjdng that in tho poorer 
villages with more Koli cultivators they arc probably rather at tho Vania's mercy though, even there, I 
doubt if they are much cheated. I doubt, however, if the auction system would succeed here. Tho larger 
talukdars do auction their cotton and tho cultivators could have their cotton auctioned at tho same time, 
but they don’t do it. It would also mean a great change in their habits for them. Cultivators here do not 
do their own carting to market : that is done by ono caste in ijarticular, tho Borns of Dlmndukti. I don’t ^ 
think the people would change as they are very conservative. They also prefer tho present village to village 
system because the cotton is sold on the village weight and the village Vania always favours tho cultivators as 
against the purchaser. ■' 

2191. Mixing . — ^Slixing should certainly be prohibited by law and gins fined wlieiu it is done. It can 
thus be easily stopped. 


Mr. H. M. CHIBBEB, Second Economic Botanist, Bombay. 

< Tms WITNESS WAS NOT ORALLY EXAMINED. 

Written statement. 

2192. Improvement of cotton and Mcndclian laws of heredity . — Bombay occupies the premier position 
in India with rcg.ard to cotton, occupying, ns it does, an area of 7,000,000 acres (including the Native States). 
Tho negleclmn types (f.c., Khandesh cottons) occupy nearly lialf of this area. If ono could add to it staple 
without materially reducing its yield, it would mean adding millions of rupees to tho wealth of the country 
annually. Tliuugh efforts in tho past have not come to much, tho possibilities of effecting rcmark.ablo results 
ore very great as may be seen from what follows. I am certain that puro cultures in sufficient numbers — 
pure with regard to economic characters as well as physiological characters and not flower colour or loaf- 
-shapes — have not been produced, nor crosses made and subsequent generations raised under strictly 
controlled pollination, and tho results of the shnffiing duo to ci'ossing f ally analysed and tho right plants 
picked out which may be ono in a thousand. X’lirthermore,' wo have .so far only touohed tho fringe of 
Mondelian laws ; many of its possible intricacies remain yet to ho discovered. Tho come • stone of tlio 
Mendelian interpretation of heredity is -technically styled “ segregation ” which mean' independent 
inheritance of various characters. (No doubt certain characters are inherited in a group but those groups 
arc also known to fall to pieces, “ linkage and cross-over ” as they call it.) Even this well-known law of 
independent inheritance of characters is not always accepted when'one speaks of cotton. Eor I am afraid, 
the idea is still current in India that “ the longer the staple of cotton, tho lower must bo tho yield,” 
though Laivrence Balls, well knoivn the world over for his researches on cotton, rvroto in 1916 (Tho Develop- 
ment and Properties of Raw Cotton, page 40) that that dictum had been relegated to limho like several 
other venerable fictions. Another pro-5Iendelian notion which I find still current in connection with 
cotton is contained in tho belief that differences in soil and climate alone explain tlie phenomena of 
acclimatization and deterioration. I shall put the Mondelian view in the words of Laivrenco Balls : 

If tho differences between tho components which go to make up a commercial variety were confined 
tp mere structure and colour, there would be veiy little material for natural selection to lay hands upon ; 
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but sinco tbcro nro' also physiological differences, it follows that some Idnds of plants flourish best in one 
locality, and produce more seed, with the result that the so-\ving of the nest season contains more of these 
plants, and the general properties of the variety alter accordingly. The name given to this alteration 
varies : it the change does not spoil the lint, it is ealled ‘ acclimatization if the lint of these flourishing 
plants is inferior the change is called ‘‘ deterioration.” (IhUl, p. 129.) And again t “ There is nothing 
magical or uniirovontable about the deterioration of cotton varieties, and every case Icnown can be explained 
in terms of crossing, seed mixture, and natural selection ” (p. 17). The actual expression of a character is 
the resultant of two 'forces acting jointly. One is constitutional; the other is environmental. The 
economic characters of cotton are not only constitutionally independent of one another like any otheo 
hcreditar 3 ' characters but environment also acts on each of them separately, as has been proved'by the 
researches of Balls. The ginning ■percentage, which is very largely a matter of the number of hairs to a seed, 
is influenced by environment when the hairs are sprouting, and this happens only on the day the flower 
opens. The Maple could bo affected only when the hairs arc elongating, and this happens about a fortnight 
after the flower opens and the process is then mainly restricted to about five days. The strength of the 
individual haii-s is mainl 3 ’, if not wholly, a matter of thiclcness of the walls. This thickening takes place 
some three weeks after the hairs have attained their full length. All thickening is practically over in three 
daj’s. In contrast to the number of hairs which as, just stated, is determined in one day, the seed-weight 
goes on increasing all the days the boll is developing, some fifty days or so. The length of periods mentioned 
relate to a particular strain of Egyptian cotton, but this fact does not affect the general proposition that 
environment does not act on the economic characters simultaneously. A short spell of adverse weather 
may affect the ginning percentage or the staple or the strength according to the stage of the growing crop wliich 
it happens to coincide with. The published reports do not show that tliis periodicity has been noted and 
taken into account in conducting cotton work in this part of India at any rate. I need not add further 
to what has already been stated in support of my argument that the absence of results in the past does 
not justify a pessimistic view regarding the future possibilities. 


Mr. BACHROJI RUPCHAND SHET, Cotton Dalai and Merchant, Pachora, East Khandesh. 

Tins WITNESS WAS NOT OBAIiy EXAMINED. 

■ IVritlen elalemenl. 

I. — Agiucultobal Extebience. 

(a) V Bcj/ii ” ahorl-slaple cotton, 

2103. (1) Experience. — I have boon the resident of a village in tbe Pachora Taluka of the East Khan* 
desh District for nearly 05 years, i.c., from my boyhood. 1 am an agriculturist myself and have been in 
actual touch with agriculturists. 

2104. (2) Varieties. — In our part, nearly one-third of the total area is under cotton. The Khandesh 
cotton, as it is called, contains the mixture of six varieties of cotton, viz., Neghcimn roseum, neglcchim 
roscum cvlchicvm, neglccium veium, ncglechtm verun malvensc, Hingangliat and Dharimdi, The first four of 

' these arc deshi short-staple ones. 

2195. (4) Yields and protlfs. — The soil of the district being especially suited to the varieties named 
above, the produce from oue acre ranges from nearly SO to 300 lbs. The pioduce on the Government 
farms is much more than the figures given, but there never has been so much produce realised on the com- 
mon agriculturist’s farm. Excluding the expenses, the net profit per acre goes from one to five rupees. 
Ilinganghal and Dharivadi, if grown side by side with the deshi varieties, give ncarlj’ half the produce 
while other foreign varieties do not thrive at all. 

2196. (5) Rotations and manures. — Cotton is rotated with jnar, lajra, wheat and other mhi crops and 
in cases whexe the soil can be manured every year, cotton after cotton for several yeais, is not unusual. 
The manure used is generally farm-yard manure and, wherever possible, the sheep are encamped in the 
fields for several nights. 

2197. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — As compared with other crops, cotton for some years 
is fetching bettcrprices. Itsprico forthe lastfow ycarsis goingvery high and naturally the agriculturists 
hav'cagrcat temptation to go in for it with the result that the area under shoit'Staple deslii cotton is 
increasing, but if any variety of the long-staple cotton be proved suitable to the condition of this district, 
people maj’ also go in for it in preference to the present short staple varieties. 

2198. (8) Uses of seed and seed selections. — Seed is used for feeding cattle, but a largo part of it goes out 
of Khandesh. The six varieties given above are all different from each other in leaves and flowers. The 
selection in seed is therefore made while the plants are in the fields according to the leaves and flowcis. No 
other method is in practice. In the seed itself the selection is made according to the weight of seeds in one 
tola and those which weigh very heavy arc taken for sowing purposes. Some j’ears ago, hand gins were 
used for gimiing cotton required for seed purposes but, at present, labour, length of the ginning season and 
the marketing having altogether given a different turn to the cotton trade, the use of the hand gin does not 
paj'. But it must be said here the seed got from the hand gins has a greater germination percentage thali 
that obtained from the roller or saw gins. 

2199. (9) General economic conitions. — Khandesh is a cotton-growing district and from the highei' 
prices cotton fetches it is gcncralij' believed that this district is richer than other non-cotton districts. 
But really It is not so. In fact thex’o is a great rush of labour from outside districts into Khandesh but it Is 
due to the greater quantity of labour required for cotton crop and not to the riches of the district. 

2200 Suitability of exotic cotton to Khandesh. — As regards Itmg-staple cotton and both deshi and exotic 
cotton from outside Khandesh, I would say that these varieties do not thrive in our soil so as to become 
paying as compaied with the present variety grow’n. It is my own experience and it is on that that tl e 
statement is based. 

, S 2 
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\0<mlinucd. 


n. — COMMEBCIAL ASPECT. 

2201. (30) Local trade customs. — There are at present four wa3’s of marketing cotton in vogue 

(1) Aral, ^After the cotton is ready for disposal, the owner takes it to h\s aralya who disposes it on 

the same day or keeps it. If it is disposed of on the same' day, the afatya will keep* an advance 
of nearly eighty per cent of the price, charging interest at nine per cent, per annum. When at 
the suggestion of the owner, the ar«<i/o disposes of the cotton, he will credit the amount in 
favour of the owner and charge eight annas per cent, as his arat. On failurg of the owner to give 
notice of sale to the aralya, the aralya will dispose of the cotton without the permission of 
the owner if the market is so falling as not to give him what he has paid. 

(2) lalap, — The owner agrees in writing or orally to give a fixed quantity of cotton in maunds or 

p Mas at the rate fixed and receives the amount. No interest is charged. After the cotton is 
rcadj' the owner is bound to give the fixed quantitJ^ 

(3) The rate is fixed before the cotton is actually ready for disposal. Such transactions generally 

take place two or three months before the season commences. Rs. 6 are given ns earnest 
money and after the delivery of cotton the owner receives payment. The owner is not in 
any way affected by the rise or fall of the market. If the owner does not give delivery or if the 
purchaser does not take delivery, the cotton is to be disposed of according to the market rate, 
the loss or profit whatever it may be being borne by the party in default. 

(4) The owner of the cotton borrows money on condition fixed orally that he will give cotton to the 

lender worth the money he borrowed and then he is under an obligation to give lus cotton to 
the lender and to no other. 

2202. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — Cotton is named “ superfine,” “ fine,” fully good,” 
“ good ” according to its various grades. The same names arc in use in all the markets and it is difficult 
to change them. There were different names for different grades some twenty j'cars ago in order to make 
grading convenient and exact. I think that some more names suitable for more grades should bo intioduccd 
so also the cotton in each pait to have a fixed grade according to the general conditions in that part. 

m.— SlATISTIOAL. 

2203. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — The forecast, as it is published, is far from accurate as the 
information is collected while the crop is standing and passes through the hands of officers who are little 
ooncemed with the cotton trade but are mainly concerned with the land revenue. In order to bring the 
forecast nearer accuracy, local oommittees should be formed and be asked to publish their own forecast of 
cotton side bj’ side ivith the official one. All other information as it is published does not really reach the 
hands of the local merchants but if proper provision bo made for this the merchants 'will really make the 
best use of it in their trade. 

2204 (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — ^The daOy publication of Liverpool and 
Bombay prices generally control the prices in up-country markets and if any authorised publication is issued 
by Government it will to a certain extent check the bad effects of speculation. 

IV. — Gihhikg and Pbessino. 

2205. (36) Type and number of gins and presses. — I have one Duncan’s press and 44 Platt’s gins in 
my factory. 

2206. (37) Size of bale. — One pressed bale of cotton is four fset in length, nineteen inches in breadth 
and seventeen inches in thickness, 

2207. (38) Saw gins versus roller gins. — As regards labour and convenience, there is every facilitj' 
in the saw gins while from the mechanical point Platt’s gins are much too inferior to the saw gins. Thoout- 
turn from the la tier is much more than the former. The only drawback that has prevented the saw gins 
from displacing the Platt’s ones, is that the staple of the deshi cotton is much injured by saw gins and 
therefore the saw ginned lint does not pass in the market. But as regards the seed, it comes out in a much 
better condition than that in tffe Platt’s gins. 

2208. (40) Factory labour. — As regards labour, I have never experienced any difficulty in obtaining it 

except when there was plague and the labouring class deserted the town. During the giiming season 
generally there is a largo import of labourers called liamals from the Deccan -who for want of labour during 
that p.irticular soison in their district come to Khandesh and return before the rains. ° 

2209. (41) Condition of cotton. — Great ignorance prevails amongst the cultivators of cotton as regards 
i he grades of cotton, therefore no attention is paid to picking the cotton clean. Besides the cotton passes 
through different hands before it reaches the factory for ginning and therefore is geneially dirty. Regular 
institutions and agencies such as the cotton markets arc therefore very necessary to bring the cultivator 
that is the producer, and the manufacturer together so that the former may realise the latter’s necessities 
and try to satisfy him by picking his cotton very clean and thus to briiig it to a verj- high grade so that the 
cultivator may be entitled to demand high prices for his produce and the manufacturer may find it 
convenient to pay that much. Secondly, to place the cotton in a much higher grade before the manu- 
facturer, there are in each ginning factory openers for cleaning cotton and if it be enforced that the cotton 
brought to the factory be put in the openers first and then on the gin-platform, it will surelj' give a 
higher grade to the lint and besides save much to the gin owner. 

2210. (^) Effect of replacement of ehort-sfaple cotton by long staple. —Even if the present short-staple 
cotton be dis placed b}- a long-staple variety', no alterations tvill be required in the machinery except a few 
modifications according to the size of the seed and the tightening of the rollers. 

V. — Genebal. 

2211. (46) Attitafle of buyers to improved cotton. — From my experience of the market, I can E.av that 

the purchaser feels the necessity of imiiroved cotton and that higher rates are offered for cood cotton 
•wherever it is available. , 

2212. (48) Desirability of alteration in feater rates.— Cotton is not irrigated in this part so there is no 

question of water rates, but I must say here that those rates ought to bo changed to afford greater facilitv 
for undertaking irrigation. fa * 
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2213. (49) ESflOt o£ tennie o£ land. — ^Tho present tenure of holding land in this Presidency is in no way 
convenient nor profitable to the cultivator. Changes in land rovenne after every twenty or thirty years 
prevent the holder from investing more money and labour in his holding, ns ho is under the apprehension 
that the profits of his investments are to go to the Government at the revision which the enllivator knows 
must increase the land .revenue. It is therefore nceessary’ in the interest of the agriculturists and in their 
genor.il progress that the malkihah of the land should bo given to them and the settlement ol the leveuuo 
be made permanent. 


Vm.— Madras. 


Mr. G. R. HTLSON, Deputy Director o£ Agriculture, I-UI Circles, Madras. 

Examiked at NaNdyae, EnnnuAiii' 27 tu, 1D18, 

Written statement. - 


I, — Koetherns Cottos. 


2211. Area Wider ••Northerns ” cotton. — The name “Northerns ” as applied to cotton hi Madras Pro- 
sidenoy is given to tho indigenous cotton wliieh is grown in the taluks of Dhono, Kurnool, Naudilmtkur, 
Nandyal, Shvcl, Koilkimtla andMarkapur in Kurnool District, the Native State of Banganaiialli in tho same 
district, Jammalamadugu and Proddatur taluks in tho district of Cuddapah, and Tadpatri taluk in Anantapur 
district, the produce of u'hioh is brought hito market at Kurnool, Nandyal, Proddatur and Tadpatri. A small 
amount of cotton from, the Nizam’s dominions also comes into tho Kurnool marlcet. 

2215. Cultivation oj cotton. — ^The crop is cultivated on both black and red soils and is always drilled. 
On the former soils it is usually sown hi August-Soptombor with a small admixture of horsegram (D. bijlorus 
and is suoooedod hi the folloufing year by sorghum mixed with green gram (P. mungo). On tho latter soils, 
it is sown a little and is usually mixed ivith Italian millet, two lines of millet to one of cotton. In tliis case 
also, tho succeeding crop is usually sorghum mixed with one or more pulses. 

2216. Picking oj cotton.— Picking normally begins in February and continues into April. Tho operation 
is without exception done very badly. Work does not begin until about 10 a.m., when leaf, bract and boll 
aro very dry, and no care whatever is taken to try to pick the cotton clean. On tho contrary, tho witcr 
has seen capsules, leaf and small branches doUborately included in the pickings. Moreover, each coolie 
oollects his or her pickings in one heap wliioh is placed on the bare ground, thereby ensuring that a cei-faiu 
amount o! mud shall bo removed with tho cotton. It is thcrofoto not to bo wondered at that this cotton has 
an unenviable reputation for dirtiness. Mill reports show that on tho average tho blow-room loss with tliis 
cotton is about eighteen per cent. • 

2217. Composition oj Northerns cotton. — As normally grown by tho cultivator. Northerns cotton is in 
tho mam a mixture ol varieties of the two spooios G. herbaccum and 0. indievm. On the black soils htrbaceum 
is, os a rule, the predominating species in the mixture though sometimes indicum occurs to as great an extent 
as fifty per cent. On red soils, indicum is the chief ingredient of the mixture frequently to the almost entire 
exclusion of herbaccum. Other cottons aro also found but only to a slight extent. These aro chiefly G. 
hirsulum (Cambodia and Dharwar-Amorioan) and O. neglcclum (Gogn 7 xi«i— Telugu ; Pidic/iai— Tamil). 

2218. Northerns cotton at the Nandyal agricultural station. — Both of these cotlous, hcibaceum and indicum, 
have been kept under observation at tho Nandyal Agricultural Station ever smeo it was opened in 1600. 
From tho experience thus gained it is possible to classify broadly tho characters of the produce of these cottons 

as follows „ , , „ . , 

Lint. Q. herbaceum. Gr. indicum.^ 


Length 
Strength 
Colour 
Feel , 

Ginning outturn 
. Seed . 


J in. to 1 in. 

Weak to strong. 
MTiito to creamy. 
Very^^harsh to soft, 
22 to 32 per cent. 
Clean to fuzzy. 


i in. to 1 in. 
Strong. 

Red. 

Fairly soft. 

22 to 2(i per cent. 
Clean to fuzzy. 


The term “ clean ’’ is applied to seed in which the fuzz is restricted to a small tuft at each end. It has also 
been noticed that the types with strong lint aro always more difficult to gin and that tj-pcs with clean seed 
give into which is long, strong, small in quantity and, where the plant is of the herbaceum species, white. 

(2) Tho yield of each of these species has varied accordmg to the season and tho field on which it has 
grown. Comparisons, made under experimental conditions of tho two best strains of herbaceum and the 
best strains of indicum with the local mixture, have given the follov.iug results .— 


Local mixture •. 
No. 2 {herbaceum) 

"* ' No. CO {herbaccum) 

No. 14 {indicum) 


Yield per 

acre in lbs. 

Kapas. 

Lint. 

290 

72 

2S0 

81 

330 

100 

340 

80 


These figures arc the average over tho last three seasons 1914-15, 19I5-1G and 1910-17, 

2210. Ginning of cotton. — Tho produce of tho local crop, after being harvested, has a more or Icis 
varied career before it reaches tho buying firms, who purchase cotton for spuming purposes or for CAport 
and sale to spinners. Ginning is done in native-owned gins cither out in tho district or in tho market town 
itsjlf. These ore badly managed and as the owners keep a sharp eye on tho daily outturn, the lint is 
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frequently dnmngcd and always contains a fair nmount of seed, all of wliioli lielp; to ninl:c tlio blow-rooin 
loss ns great ns it is. The use of an opener before ginning is a rarity, and owing to careless feeding, l.npaa 
is frequently mixed with the lint. ‘ 

2220. Colour of Ni/ia*.— A'ajws produced on black noil.s usually gives n fairly wliite lint, while the produce 
on red soils givc.s a distinctly red lint. The lint is, therefore, .sold under two names, “ White Northtnis " 
and “'Bed Northerns,” the difTctenco in price usually being Bs. C to Bs. 10 in favour of the former. 

2221. System of trade at Nandyal.—M Nandynl, the trade runs on tlio following line* 

Parties concerned — 

(i) The producer, — (a) The small ryot, who at tho time ol harvest, Is badly in necil of motley, who 
therefore, cannot wait hi.s time for selling and has to sell his produce ns and at a low rate. 
Di this class arc to be found a few ryots who have taken advances from middlcnnn and have 
contracted to sell their jiroduce at a rate agrcetl upon, wlilch is generally con.«iderably lower 
than that ruling at the time when dclivciy is made. 

(6) Tho bigger ryot, who can atlord to wait for Ins price or to have his prodtieo pinncti and is, there- 
fore, in a better position to b.argain than are members of clr.s-s (n). .Some mrmlK-.'r. of thi.s 
class arc village middlemen. 

(iii) The vilUtye middleman. — He biiy.s Jta/>as and has it giimed and is mainly rc.spon.-ible for the mixing 
that is done, either because lie does not lake the trouble to keep diiferent qualities apart or 
bccau.so lie puriiosely mi,vc.s a good<iunlity with a poor to make a larger sample, whic-h will para 
as good or will bo only slightly allowanced. The middleman fells on contract to the dc.skT 
and to tho firms but also fclb on ready delivery. 

(iii) The dealer. — Tlio dealer makes eontmct.s, on the otio fiatid. w'itb flmm to deliver and. on the other 

hand, witli middlemen or ryot.s of e!ar.s (6) to receive cotton of a ctrl.ain quality, at a certain 
rate on or before a given date. He also buys cotton and fpceulalcjt on the maskel. 

(iv) J’he firms. — Tlicrc are three EurojH-an firrn.s, two of svliieb own jut-fc.s, and one Indian firm which 

owns a press and a ginning factory, but svhicli is re.ally only a combination of dealers, who icll 
to any of the other firms. Buying is nlfo done by agentf of otiicr Indian firms and Japanefu 
firms wlio, liowcvcr, cannot lie con.sidcrcU regular buycir, 

(2) System. — The sy.stem is tlio jircfscd halo system, i.c., the jirms deal in lint and do not in.ake firm! 
payment until tho lint has been clc.ancd and pre.-ced ami weighment of the b.alw made. Advance.^ arc gimi 
when lint is brought but cannot be pressed (or some time. 

2222. Jlunncr in ichieh tint rettedtes the firms. — Tlio firni-s make forward contracts on tho lines indic.at<d 
above, cliiclly with dealers to whom some firms pay brokerage, 1ml also svith ryots und with middlemen- 
Warning is n.sunlly issued about a week before tbo final date on which rlclivciy l-s to be mn<io and if it is asked 
for, an o.xtciisiou of time is generally given, but if delivery is not made, tbo firm can buy in tho ojicn market 
on tho day on wliieh tlio contract expires and ciiargc tho contractor with tlie dilTercnco between tlic contract 
rate at wliicli they bought or they can demand the dillcrcnco between tho contract rate and the rate 
prevailing on tlio day on which tlio contract expires. 

(2) The ryot or middleman watches the market. When he thinks the price is high cnougii to suit him, 
ho brings bis cotton for sale. Ho leaves his cart on tho ronil«iilo while he goes round making inquiries 
ns to what tho rates are and wlio is likely to p.ay him the bc.st price. Having dccidisl whom he will tiy first, 
ho brings his cotton into the compound and oficra it for rale. It is examined and rejectcsl or tlio bargain 
is struck. If rejected, the ryot will try elscwlierc and may got a dealer to oiler tlio cotton agaiiift one of 
his own contract.s. The dealore who have bought on speculation also watch t he market and will tender cotton ' 
which they have stored in tlieir godowns, either against contracts or for separate tale, whiehever may be 
more jirolitablo to them. 

2223. System of trade at other markets, — At the other markets, except for the few differences noted below, 
tho conditions of trade are very similar. 

Tadpatri. — Direct dealings between producer and buying firms arc practically non-existent. 

ICuniooi. — Direct dealing between producer and firms are fairly common, and, ns the market is small, 
tbo village middleman is niuob less in evidence. Buying is on the loose bale Eysteni. 

Froddatur . — As Kumool, but botli systems arc in vogue. When cotton is bought loose, tho buj-cr retains 
the gunnies in which tho cotton is packed and is entitled to.innko tho following deductions: about 11 per 
cent, on the gross weight for dirt, and one [lor cent, on tho net weight for Bnmplo. ' 

2224. Quantities of cotton dealt with. — The quantities of cotton coming into thc.so markets are approxi- 
mately as follows : Nandynl, 30,000 ; Todpatri, 10,000 ; Proddatur, 8,000 ; and Kurnooi, C,000 bales of 
400 lbs. each. 

2225. Suggestions for improvement. — Tho above gives, in broad outlines, the position that must be attacked 

If it is desired to bring about any improvement in tho present state of affairs. By improvement is meant 
hero an alteration wliicli shall result on tlio one hand in an increased profit per acre to tho producer, and on 
tho other in tho buyer being offered a‘ better article. Such improvement may follow one or more of three 
main lines : — ' , 

(1) improvement in tho methods of cultivation, harvesting, etc.; (2) improvement in the plant itself 
and (3) improvements in tho method of marketing. , 

2220. Improvement in the method of cuilivatioii, etc. — is difficult to devise changes in t lie present methods 
of culture, manuring, iiarvcsting and preparation of produce for sale which will bring any solid benefit to tho 
cultivator. Tho seed-rates used is not oxccssivo, and topping, thimiing and growing unmixed with horsegrnm 
have not shown any advantage over tlio local practice. 

(2) Manuring with cattle or sheep manure or by prccctUng the crop with li crop of Bengal gram nil improve 
tho yield. Tho cultivator is, however, debarred from adopting these practices extensively owing to the fact 
that cattle and sheep manure are to bo had in only limited quantities and beenuso Bengal gram is an uncertain 
and not very profitable crop, and its introduction into tho rotation would necessitate cotton being grown once 
in throe years instead of every other year ns at present. The practice of growing groundnuls, is, however, 
extending rapidly and it is likely that this crop will play tho part that Bengal gr.im has failed to do. 

(3) With regard to harvesting, n very great improvement might be effected if tho coolies were paid daily 
Wages in grain or in money instead ol a dclinito proportion on the day’s picldng, as at present, and it picking 
could b.e started in tho early morning while tho broots and loavosaro still damp with dew, This arrangement 
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if the pickers wore carefully suporvisetl, would result in very little leaf being picked with the cotton 
■Dniortunotely mth NorthomB cotton, picking is not a gradual process ; the bolls mature rapidly and evenly, 
and, as a rule, tlireo pickings with an interval of about a fortnight between each will see the harv'est 
finished. The demand for labour at these times is, therefore, very keen, particularly so as the cultivator 
has to bear in mind that if ho docs not pick his crop himself some unauthorised persons will do it for him. 
As labour is scarco, tho pickers can more or less dictate their o%vn terms, and ns they arc usually women 
and have to attend to household duties before going out to work in tho fields, it suits them to start late, 
work through tho heat oi the day and return early. They prefer to be paid a fraction of their daily picking 
as wages, ns they can in tliis way earn higher pay. This arrangement also suits the cultivator as he is 
relieved of tho necessity of keeping his labourers .up to the mark, and is able to get his crop harvested 
quickly. It is probable that a few isolated cultivators would bo able to make the change described above 
but it is improbable under present conditions that they would profit by so doing. ’ 

(4) As regards tho preparation of tho produce for sale, an improvement might be brought about if the 
cultivator could bo induced to market his crop in two qualities. This he could arrange to do cither in tho 
field, by hartng two gangs of coolies, one to pick tho good well opened bolls and the other to pick the stained 
and badly opened bolls, or by picking the crop over after it has all been harvested. The whole system of 
marketing is unfortunately against tho adoption of this practice. Tho uriter has tried this plan more than 
once, and has found it to result in a loss every time. When offered two qualities like this, all the buyer does 
is to calculate what he would have to pay for tlio some total quantity at the ruling rate, and then offer a 
rupee or two more for tho better quality and a considerably lower rate for the second quality so that ho 
p.ays a little less or at least no more than if tlio lot were all one quality. The seller is left uith a loss 
oqual to or greater than tho extra cost of preparation. 

(5) Under this head, preparation for. sale, defects in or connected with ginning must be considered. 
These arc usually four in number. In tho first place the mechanic, who is responsible for the proper working 
of tho plant, is usualli' changed too frequently. Eor motives of economy, his services are dispensed with 
at tho end of tho season until the next working season, when tho same man may be employed or not as tho 
cose may bo. A ginnery ordinarily pays welt enough to enable the owners to retain the mechanic’s services 
throughout the year. It is false economy not to do so. An extension of the working season would obviate 
this diffionlty. With tho spread of tho groundnut crop many gin-owners are fitting up decorticators, and are 
so making a more economical use of their plant. Secondly, only a few ginneries have openers, and those 
who have do not use them properly. Tho main reason for this is that tho cultivator look.s askance at any 
operation which involves the loss of weight which tho proper use of an opener undoubtedly does. A remedy 
which some of tho firms are adopting is to offer a slightly enhanced rate for cotton known to have been 
ginned at a gimicry where an opener is in use. Thirdly, the gins are, ns a nile, run too fast and with impro- 
perly sot knives, tho lint is damaged, tho seed is broken and is carried through with the lint. The only satis- 
factory remedy for this at present is for firms which arc particular on this point to buy l-apnf and do their 
own ginning. Lastljq tho godorni accommodation at these ginneries is exceedingly limited, and every year 
much lint is spoilt owing to tho Inpos having been exposed to rain and ginned while still damp. The only 
remedy for this is to compel gin-owners to provide sufficient godown accommodation for tho produce brought 
to them for ginning. 

2227. Improvement nj the plant. — ^In attacking this problem, tho object to be aimed at is the production 
of a cotton rvliich will meet tho requirements ot'(l) the ryot who sells his produce ns lapas, (2) the ryot who 
sells ns lint and (3) tho final buyer. Tho wishes of the first two parties are easily diagnosed ; neither caro 
very much what tho quality of tho cotton is provided that it is readily saleable j both wish a heavy yield 
of iapas per acre and tho second wishes a high ginning outturn in addition. It is when considering tho 
requirements of tho third party that puzzling features arise. A careful study of the market drives the observer 
to the inevitable conclusion that class, f.c., colour and cleanliness, are of much importance than quality, I'.c,, 
length and strength of staple. Evidence of this is to bo found in the difference in price between Red Northerns 
and White Northerns, the former 'of which is lower in class because of its red colour, but better in quality. 
A cotton, however, which, combined in itself high yield of hapas, high ginning outturn, good class and high 
qualify, would satisfy everyone and would attract more buyers. With tho object of finding such a cotton 
tho work at NandyaThas been carried on. 

(2) Tho method adopted in doing this work is ns follows : — 

Seed of the local mixture is obtained from a cultivator and is sown on a separate plot. When tho crop 
is in flower, it is examined and a number of tho most prolific plants are marked. As many flowers ns possible 
■ on each of these plants are selfcd This is very simply done by sowing up the apex of the unopened corolla 
tho evening before or on tho morning of tho day on which the flower would naturally open. Tho produce 
of each plant is then collected separately, the I-apa^i from selfcd and unselfed bolls being kept apart. This 
is examined both as I-apa? and after ginning and the best plants are kept for further examination. Next 
season, the seed of these .single plants is sown in small plots, giving a spacing of two feet each way for each 
plant so that it may have full opportunity to develop and show its type of habit. These plots are then 
watched to see it each strain is pure, and as many flowers as possible in each are selfed. If any of the strains 
are impure, selection is made os in the beginning. Tho produce of the pure lota is again examined and a 
further weeding’ o\it takes place. In tho third year, there is usually enough seed of tho final selection to 
make a comparative test and to sow a plot to give seed for next year's sowings. Tho comparative test is 
made by souring three lines (long enough to make a plot of four cents) of each .strain in succession, and 
rcpeJifm’g tho series five times. Tho seed plots arc sown ns far from one another and other cottoas as 
possible, \nd picking for seed purposes is done from the middle of the plot only. Tho comparative test is 
carried on for at least four years and as soon as enough seed is obtained the selections are sown on a large 
guough area to give sufficient lint for a spinm'ng test to be made. 

(3) Tho defects that have occurred in this system ore inability to deal -with anything but a limited number 

of selections, and the omission of hybridization. Either because of this or because the ideal plant described 
above exists only in the imagination, the fact remains that tho results obtaiv'-d have not been very Eatiafactory. 
It has been possible to got three out of tho four good qualities required Cc^ ' one plant, but not all 
four. Eor example. No. CO combines high yield, high ginning outturn and gOv but poor quality, and 

No. 14, high yield, good quality and good class but low ginning outturn. The ^ lorn is big enough and 
important enough to occupy fully tho energies of one roan, '' 
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‘’■•’■>8 Frcsenl methods of trade.— Tho outalnnding features of tiie present mctliods of trade nro— 

“ "(il the Bvstom of making forward contracts, (2) indirect dealings between firm and producer through 
the agency of middlemen and dealers, (.8) direct dealings between firms and producer, (4) tho ’ 
pressSi bale system, and (C) tho loose halo system. 

2229 (i) The forward contract .syf tern. —Buying on this system is carried on practically right through the 
season" It has this advantage, provided that the dealer is relialjc and financially sound, that tho buying 
firin is enabled to make fairly certain tlint, wlintevcr conditions prevail, they shall have a share of tho crop 
before even it comes into the market. Cases however occur when the dealer finds that it nill pay him (for 
the time being at any rate, whatever may bo tho result in the long run) to default and hold bis cotton for 


sale at a later date. 

(2) The system has the defect that the buyer docs not see -wlmt he has bought untd the cotton is tendered 
aeninst the contract. In theory, this docs not matter very much. All that the buyer has to do is to reject 
or heavily allowance the cotton, if it is not up to tho contract quality. In nelual practice, this cannot be 
done to any great extent. Any single finn which seriously adopted this attitude would find that they could 
not get cotton. If nil tho finns concerned would agree upon what qualities they w-oiild reject and upon what 
allowance they would make for qualities below their standards, and at the same time would agree to pay more 
for qualities .above their highest standard, they would get Iietter quality. As tho sj-slcm works at present, 
not only docs tho standard differ from year to year ns is to bo e.xpcctcd, but it ditTcra from time to time 
durinv the season. Cotton is, in fact, passed, rejected, heavily nllowanrcd or lightly allowanced, ns much 
on the need of tho firm concerned for cotton and on the ability of the seller to stand out ag.sinst allowance, 
ns on anything else. The system i.s in fact a direct encouragement to the dc.'dcr in laji-.f to mix ns little 
as possible of a good quality with ns much as possible of n poor quality in onler to get a big lot of lint which 
will bo passed with little or no allowance. This he does with great regularity. Bed Korthcnis .sells at Bs. u 
to Es. 10 less than IVhitc Northerns. Tho middleman buys up Inpas of our No 2 cotton, which is white 
and mixes it with l.-apas of Red Northerns in tho proportion of about 1 : 2. lie sells the lot n.s good IVhito 
Northerns. 

2230. (ii) Indirect dealings Ictwccn firms and ‘producer. — The main advantage of this method of doing 
business is that the firm deals with only a few men, which allows fairly sound rf liablo men being chosen, who 
contract to supply large quantities of'cotton. It has the disadvantage, however, that it places the dealers 
in a position which will permit them to hold up cotton and prevent n firm from getting any if they so desire. 
A further disadvantage is that tho de.aler has not much interest in seeing that cotton tendered is of good 
quality, and tho system lends itself to fraud. Unics.s a denier tenders against a contract cotton which he 
has purchased outright, when ho will fight tooth and n.sil against nllownnce.s, ho h.s.s little personal infcn'.st 
in what happens to tho cotton, so long ns it is accepted by the firm. The reason for this is that if the firm 
accepts tho cotton with an allowance, tho deduction is made from the dealer’s client and the dealer himself 


is not nlTcotod. 

2231. (iii) Direct dealings with ri/ol.s.— This method has the disadvantages that trnnsnetion.s for small 
quantities have to bo entered into, and it is not nlw.ays en.sy to gel at tho ryot if ho hniipen.s to fail to fulfil 
his contract. It has tho advantages that it is easier to get at tho truth about a cotton from a lyot tluui from 
a dealer, that a good connection can bo built up among ryot.s, and th.at while the rj-ot would gain more by 
tho elimination of false wcighmcnt.s the firm would not pay quite so high a price. With the practicall 3 ’ lolnl 
cessation of tho practice of hand-ginning now, it is more difficult than formerl.v to get into direct communica- 
tion with the ryot. Tho gin-owners are, ns a rule, also dealers, and prefer to gin for their own middlemen 
and other dealers. Unless therefore a ryot is a man of some standing, ho finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to got his hapas ginned at a power gin, unlc.'s ho consents to part with the lint to a dealer. 

2232. (iv) The pressed hale system. — Tho advantage of tliis sj’stcm is that the firm doe.s not pay for the 
cotton until it has been cleaned on tho cots. There is therefore no risk of tho finn buj-ing sand, stone, 
weights, etc., at tho price of cotton. It has the disadvantage thqt it doe.s away partlj- with the benefit of 
doing business with dealers, ns the latter arc no more prepared to take the risk of buying other thing.s 
than cotton than are the firms. All tho small lots bought bj' the dealers’ clients have therefore to be 
pressed separately and tho dealer paj's on tho cleaned weights jnst ns tho firm doe.s. When this has been 
done, the finn gets tho bales but, in tho meantime, has had to put up with tho inconvenience of baling a 
number of small lots instead of one largo consignment. With this exception, tho disadvantage.s arc on the 
side of the seller and his clients. Until the lint is pressed, final payment cannot be made. Tlie ryot who 
has sold direct or is a dealer’s client has therefore to wait about until tho cotton is pressed before ho can 
finish his business and got back to his land. Ho frequently he.s to wait for some time, which mc.ans trouble 
and expense to him, and it may interfere with his preparatory cultivation. 

2233. (v) The loose bale system. — This sj'stcm has the advantage over tho pressed bale system, in that 
tho buyer does not need to bale a lot of small quantities separately, and tho seller has not to u’nit until prcssin'» 
is over before he can complete his business. Tho deduction made for dirt is calculated to cover approxi- 
mately the loss which is incuiTcd in cleaning prior to pressing. Tho other two features, the gunnies becoming 
tho property of tho buyer and the deduction for sample, appear to bo accidental grafts on to tho main system. 
In the first case, tho practice appears to have arisen out of the desire of tho ryot to have the transaction 
completed and done with, so that he does not need to return and cover his gunnies. No doubt tho value of 
tho gunnies was and is included in the price paid for tho cotton, but tho practice has had this result, that 
in very many oases, tho cotton is packed in very loosclj' woven poor quality gunnies, which tho buyer finds 
difficulty in getting rid of. The praotioo of maldng a deduction for tho sample is one that thcio appears ' 
to bo little justification for, and which tho seller might well object to allow. The loose bale sj'stcm has the 
disadvontago that tho buyer has to take the risk of foreign materials being added to make up weight. As 
however, each man who tenders cotton is knoivn, this trick is one which cannot in general be played more 
than once and residts in a very handsome deduction being made next time the perpetrator brings cotton for . 
sale. To the ryot the loose bale sj’stem appeals strongly, ns ho is not kept hanging about for a long time 
together before his business is finished. 

2234. Dejects of present system of marheting. — ^Theso then arc the main features of tho present wstein 
of marketing. It wUl be seen that the main defects arc — 

(1) tho lack of real competition owing to the liability of a greater or less proportion of the erop being - 
“ bound ” before the actual season begins and tho seller having to come to a buvor instead 
of all tho buyers to tho seller, (2) tho prevalence of mixing, and (3), in tho case of the pressed 
bale system, tho delay in settling business. ^ 
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2235. Suggestions jor improvement.—Tthe question has now to be considered ns to whetlier any other 
Bystem could he substituted for the existing system. 

(2) Freer and more open competition uould be gained if the sellers brought their produce to one place 
whore each man’s lot would have to stand comparison rvith his neighbours and to which buyers would come 
to make purchases. This indicates the necessity for the establishment of an open market. 

(3) Mi-xing con best bo detected before ginning. The produce must therefore be sold as la pas and by 

the producer. So long as there is difference in rates, as there is at present between Red i^orthenis and White 
Northerns, and so long as the produce is brought and sold as lint, so long will the middlemen mix these tno 
qualities together and endeavour to sell the mixture at the higher rate. The ryot must therefore bo induced 
to bring liis iMpas into the market for sale. Another reason for having cotton brought for sale in the form 
of topas is that, imtil the Agricultural Department can produce a cotton with all the four good points 
mentioned above, it will bo necessary for the firms to offer higher prices for a good quality cotton, 
defootivo in yield or ginning outturn. Unless they buy this cotton as lapas and gin it themselves, they 
cannot be sure that they are buying a pure article and in addition will _ have to put up uith the cotton being 
damaged in ginning. With this system, the ryot could cither sell outright or on the condition that his seed 
be returned to him and he be paid on the lint obtained. In the first case, his business would be completed in 
the day, if ho sold the day ho brought the cotton to market, and in the second he would, if ho had to wait at 
all, have to wait no longer than he does at present for ginning. He would be spared the second wait for 
jiressing. ' 

(4) With this question of the open market is bound up the question of honest weighment. There is no 
doubt that there is considerable dishonesty over this operation. The lyot is in the habit of hand-ginning 
a small portion of his produce in'ordcr to test the ginning outturn. If, therefore, he could be sure of the 
weights of his hapas, be would have a faiily shrewd idea of how much bis lint ought to weigh after the l;apas 
was ginned. The most feasible plan uould therefore seem to be to have the lavas weighed publicly in 
the open market (probably a platform machine with n dial as used in auction marts at home would be most 
satisfactory) and frequent cheek of u eights used outside the market. 

2230. Summary . — To sum up, the requirements for the improvement of Northerns cotton ore (1) more 
time and research to bo given to tlie improvement of the plant, (2) better harvesting and preparation for 
market, (3) bettor gitming, (4) establishment of an open market to which cotton would be brought ns hapae 
and (.5) the establishment of ginneries properly fitted and constructed, either oraed or controlled by the 
buying firms. (1), (3), (4) and (6) arc well within the bounds of possibility ; (2) will require a large amount 
of spado work to bo done by the Department backed by substantial aid from the buying firms before any 
improvement along this lino is likely to be brought about. 

II. — Westebns Cotton. 

2237. Area under " Westerns ” cotton. — Tliis name is given to the indigenous cotton grown in Bellary 
district, Pattikonda taluk of Kumool district, Gooty taluk of Annntapur district, and such cotton grown in the 
Nizam’s dominions as finds its way into Adoni market. The two chief markets are Bcllary and Adoni. Lesser 
markets are Guntakal and Timmanoherla. 

2238. Cultivation of cotton. — ^As in the case of Northerns, the crop is grown on both black and red soils. 
In the latter case the crop is sown in July-August either pure or mixed with Italian millet and in the former 
case in August-September almost invariably mixed uith the cereal. Again, like Northerns, it is usually 
followed by a mixture of cereal and pulse and is never grown two years in succession on the same land. As 
the crop on red soils is sown early, it is termed the nimtgari (early) crop, the crop in the black soils so^vn 
late being termed hingari (late). Picking of the ntnngari crop begins in October, and ns it is in boll during 
wet weather, .the produce is usually stained. Picking of the hingari crop begins in February ns in the case 
of NorthomsJ In both oases the same remarks regarding carelessness of picking apply. 

2239. Composition of Western? cotton. — There is the same mixture of varieties and species ns described 
for Northerns. On the black soils, however, there is less indicum, as in normal years this species does not 
seem to do well in Bellaiy district, while on the red soils the position has become complicated by the introduc- 
tion of short-stapled “ Akola ” cotton, which has practically ousted the longer stapled but lower yielding 
Westerns. 

(2) The produce of the red soils is, irrespective of its species, sold as mungari and of the black soils ns 
hingari. Before the introduction of Akola cotton, mungari, because of its stain, always sold at a slightly lower 
rate than hingari. Now the difference is great. 

2240. System of trade. — ^The conditions of trade are very similar to that described under Northerns, 

with certain outstanding differences. The system is practically throughout the loose bale system. At 
Bellar 3 ', the state of the trade is worse than atNandyal and, at Adoni. rather better. The reason for tlus is ns 
follows. In both cases, there is the same chain of hands through which the cotton passes before it reaches 
the big firms. At Bellarj% however, there are at the bottom many more poor ryots who take advances of 
seed from middlemen (who borrow money from dealers) and many better off ryots who borrow money at 
twelve per cent, from dealers. When an advance of seed is taken the ryot agrees to pay one mnund (26 lbs.) 
of hapas for 2 to 21 maimds of seed and to sell his produce to the middl.emen, the rate being fixed at the 
time the advance of seed is made. This rate is usually considerably lower than what the produce would 
bring at the proper time, in some cases as much as sixteen per cent, lower. When money is advanced, the 
borrower agrees to sell his produce through the agency of the dealer at the market rate ; but bas also to pay 
commissioiC if Icapas is sold, four pies per rupee of the sale-proceeds and, if lint, one rupee for every naga 
(312 lbs.). Again tbe lyot, who has not taken any advance of seed or money, usually sells through the 
agency of the dealer, paying three pies per rupee of proceeds in the case of hapas and eight annas per naga 
in the case of lint. Thus the dealer has the market by the tliroat and there are practically no direct transac- 
tions between firms and producer. , , . 

(2) At Adoni, there is a semblance of a cotton market. Ryots bring hapas and lint to one place in Adorn 
to which all buyers come and sell lint direct to firms or to dealers who sell again to the firms. The village 
middleman is, therefore, loss in evidence, as is also the commission agent type of dealer, who here does not 
advance money but merely acts as a go-between and for a consideration pretends to see that the ryot 
is not cheated. Creditable rumour, however, has it that although the prices are fixed in the open market, 
these are not always adhered to when the cotton is brought into the compound for weigbment,'and that 
here is a considerable amount of dishonesty over weighments. 
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- (2) There is the same system of allo^rnnoing at both marlrots as at Naiidyal, anti there is the same resort 
to mixing, a practice -whicli the introduction of Alcola cotton will increase. 

2241. Itecommendation '^. — The recommendations made regarding the manner in which improvement 
can be brought about apply equally to this cotton ns to Northerns, 

III.— Camhodia CorroN akd DnAnwAii-A>ii:niOAy, 

2242. Camhodia cotton . — This crop has been a disappointing one in Tolugu tracts. When first introduced 
the crop did fairly well, oven as a dry-crop, botb up in the Circars where the rainlall is generally good and 
in the Ceded Districts in good years. Tin's was iinforlimatc in that it encouraged tlie ryots to continue the 
cultivation of this crop on dry land despite the warnings issued by the Department that the crop should be 
grown on land capable of being irrigated. Latterly, however, the yield and quality has decreased and, owing 
to the kopis usually coming into the market stained and mixed with other cottons, buyers have practically 
oe-osed to deal in this cotton. Good lots clean and picked free of stain still find a sale. 

(2) This cotton must bo grown on land which can bo irrigated. In some years and on certain Icinds of 
soil irrigation may not bo necessary until the first picking is over, hut it a second ilnsh is desired, irrigation 
has to be given. On black cotton soil with onl 3 ' a moderate rainfall, this cotton, like other cx'otics, is hopeless, 
and in the Coded Districts whore it has been grown most largely in my division, I have only rarely heard 
of the heavy yields reported from the south being obtained. At llagari, I have cea.'cd to cullivato this 
crop as I never got more than GOO lbs. of lajxts per acre, usunll^' less, and it did not paj' ns well n.s chillies. 
AtSirvol, it is still being tried. 

2243. Dharwar American cotton. — Mj- Icnowlcdge of this cotton is not extensive. It was grorvn in my 
district, chiefly in the western tahihs of Bcllary district on red soils, but is now reported to be spreading into 
the Northerns tract. I have tried it on black cotton soil and found it to be of no good there. If is sown 
at the beginning of the south-west monsoon like mnngari Wcstcnis and behaves like that crop. 

2244. Dejects of exotic cotton . — ^Tho main defects about all these exotic cottons arc that they are so liable 
to bo affeoted by disease and insect pests, aphis, jn.s.sid, stem-borer, and leaf-eating catcriJillnrs, and if sorvn 
at the beginning of the south-west monsoon, thej’ arc likely to be caught bj' north-east monsoon rains when 
boiling, which results in a reduction of yield and stained produce. An exotic cotton which could be grown 
on red soils without irrigation, could bo sown at the break of the south-west monsoon, was not greatly aRected 
by disease and pests and wliich did not begin to open its bolls until the rains had censed would find favour 
with both buyer and cultivator and would be cultivated where there is little or no cotton grown at present 
and whore the short-stapled Akola is now finding a vogue. 


Mr. G. R, HrtsoN called and examined. 

2245, (Jlfr, liobsrls.) Tho total crop of Northerns is about 04,000 bales. The crop of ircsfcms 
coming into Adoni is about 40,000 bales and Bcllary about 20,000 bales. Of course these arc round fignre.s. 
Gvmtakal (including Timtnanohatla) and Tadpatri make up another 10,000 bales. This is for both mungari 
and Mngari cotton. I have not got separate figures lor the two. Tho Adoni figures include tho cotton coming 
in from tho Nizam’s Dominions. It goes to Raichur if tho price is liigher there than at Adoni. IVesfems 
are somewhat more important from tho point of view of area than Northerns. 

224G. What I am aiming at in both tracts is to get a cotton u’ilh a staple .'omewhero about |ths of an 
inch or 24-25 millimetres in length which will give a high yield of l-ajxts per acre, pos.sess a high pinning j}er- 
oentage, be of good quality and good class, have a good strong lint giving a test of eighty lbs. for 20s count, 
and also be of n good white colour. The ginning percentage should be about thirty per cent, ' If I can get 
such a cotton, I should bo able to please tho spinners in this country, please the exporters, please the ryots 
and in fact everybodv. I shall not need anybodj' to spread the cotton ; it ■will spread itself. In neither 
the Northerns nor the Westerns tract, have I got to that stage of perfection. • 

2247. The best cotton I have got at Hagari is No. 26. It is onij’ short in ginning outturn, wliich is 25 per 
cent, instead of thirty. The staple is about Jths inch and the outturn is about 200 pounds of hijms per acre 
against the local average of 150 pounds. No. 25 is a variety of herhaceum cotton. I have had it i.solnted and 
under observation since 1012-13, when we started with it. In one year, tho yield was ns much ns 327 lbs. 
per acre. Naturally, when a cotton is promising, I have to grow it on a fairly largo scale in onicr to get luit 
for a spinning test, but I do not think it really necessary to test tho yield on a field scale as I con.sider my 
experimental plots good enough. Tlio local cotton gets exactly tho same treatment on the farm ns thcl 
improved strains. If a strain were tried outside -with a good cultivator, it might give a pnrticuiarlj- good 
yield, whereas -with a bad one, it might give a bad result. I do not consider that tho differences in the c’uKivn. 
tion on the farm and that of the fields of tho ordinary ouUivntor affects the relative difference between tbo 
yields of the cotton on tho farm and in ordinary fields. In tho past we pushed Selection No. 1, also herlmcewn 
at Hagari ; the only point about this is that it 1ms a ginning percentage of 27 instead of 26 for tho local cotton 
tract and it is white in colour, but I am not sati.sfied with it. I do not'tliink it is strong enough ; or that it 
is any better j-iclder tlian tho local cotton. I have been giving it out since 1913, but 1 am now giving it up. 
The maximum area under it hos been roiiglilj' about 3,000 acres. No. 26 lias not j’ct been given out. It 
mayijbe given out in the ooramg year. That depends on wlictlicr I can get an increase in price for it as compared 
with local cotton. Tlie foot that tlie ginning outturn is onij- 25 will tell badly against it. If it bad been f hiriv 
per cent., there would have been no difficulty in spreading it. The ginning percentage of tbo local cotton is 
26 so that in that respect it is equal to the local cotton but it is better in staple. Apropos of tho distribution 
of No. 26, last j'ear, the Bombay Company at Sliolapur tested tho cotton for me and reported it to give 83 Ihs. 
test for 20a count. Tins j'enr, JIcssrs.^Binnj' and Corapnnj’ have tested it and report onlj'. 09 lbs. for 19s 
counts. The 1917-18 season was late and there was a lot of immature cotton, also hfndras is exceptionallv 
dry just now, benet the low result. The test, liowover, is up to tho average of Wc,stem.s. I tboreforo do not 
known liow exactly what I shall do with this cotton. 

2248. In the Northerns tract, we have nothing to give out except No. 14. It is a strain of indictim. 
We liavo|been'giving out Sircar No. 2 cotton. The staple of Sircar -No. 2 is |tlis of an inch in length and it 
is white-in colour. Tho yield^s practically the same as that of the local cottori.ff Tho ginnmg.pcrcentngo is 
thirty instead of 26.tf It is a strain of lierJocwm cotton. I should think tliat f half the crop! in the Norttons 
tract- down the Nandyal Valley is No. 2. I dp not know' what the ginning percentage of tho local cotton 
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now bvit it must have gone up owing to the distribution of Sircar No. 2 and thatrwould make it very difficult 
to introduce .a variety of which the ginning percentage is only 26 which is the case with No. 14. I could 2 )ut 
out No. 14 if I could get the price for it justified by its quality. Apropos of A'o. 14, Messrs. Binny and Company' 
have tested it this year and report an average of 84 lbs for 19s counts. They are exceedingly pleased with 
it and say it is bettor than any Cambodia they have got this year. They promise to p.ay a premium of Es. 10 
this next season for it and wo liopc to get them to go on with tliis and put up a ginnery to do their own ginning. 
I should prefer to have a premium of at least Rs. 10 for tliis cotton ; tliis would make it go imtil I got a suffi- 
cient area to bring in other buyers and also got the staff necessary. TIio organization would bo the same -as 
at present. 

2249. Tile organization wo have, to spread a now cotton, is as follows. The cultivators bring the kapas 
grown from the seed we have supplied to them. I have it ginned on the farm and I buy the seed and give 
them baek the lint. I buy tlio seed from the money that I get from the ootton improvement grant. At 
present, we are oharging two-thirds of the local rate for ginning liut eventually I shall charge the full rate. 
Wo only iiay' the market rate for seed. The ryots dispose of the lint tliemselves ; but we try to'^help them to 
do so. Wo try' to make arrangements to get the big firms to buy it, but this has not proved very satisfactory. 
We have not held any auctions of our cottons. Last year we sold our seed at the rate of twenty lbs. to the 
ruiieo as against 25 the year before last and against 35 wliich is the local rate. Wo have always charged more 
for our seed than the local rate. No seed has been given out free except to the men who grow the seed for us 
and sell it back to us. The ordin.ary man who comes to us for seed pays for it. "What J should do with No, 14 
would be to buy the kapus and sell the lint my'self. I could manage that for three years. I have got thirty 
acres under No. 14 this year, next year I should have 300 acres and the year after next the area would be 
about 3,000. I ean manage to do that for these three years ; .after that outsiders will have to come in. There 
would be no trouble hr regard to guaranteeing the purity of the crop ; the ryots would get the seed from us 
and wo should inspect the crop. Please note I refer to crop and not to produce. Por the three years concerned 
I can guarantee practical purity', afterwards difficulty arill arise. AVe could be quite sure of finding out if 
the cultivator pl.ayed any tricks with it. In buying kapas, what we do is to give the cultivator his choice of 
settling up at any time ho likes between the time he brings in the kapas and the end of August 
and we i)ay' him according to the local rate. In the preliminary stage, they -would not expect any pre- 
mium ; wo pay at a rate which romuncr.atcs the cultivator sufficiently' for his trouble and ensures 
that ho does not lose. This year the man who is growing thirty acres of No. 14 for us is to 
get Bs. 300 per khandi for his lint. I do not know what the market rate is, but that is the rate wo have 
fixed. As regards premium, if wo get tho Rs. 10 per khandi promised by' Messrs. Binny and Company 
I shall hand it over to the ryots concerned in order to cncourjige them to carry' on. 

2260. I am decidedly of opinion that a more intimate study of Northerns and Westerns is 
required. I consider that if there had been ono man on each of those oottons, we should probably have got 
n cotton for the rod soil tract, tho mungari tract, which would have been so good that roseiim would not 
have had any chance against it. That has been done in Tinnovelly where pvlichai cotton has disappeared. 

.. ,2251. (President.) I consider that tho avcr.ago Deputy Director who has had an all-round traim'ng is 
a bettor man for this kind of work than the mere botanist who has got to loam his agriculture after he takes 
up tho work. Jlost Deputy Directors who have t.akon a full agricultural course have done enough botany to 
enable them to work up tho toolmiquo of the particular crop they' are taolcling. I am, of course, assuming 
that tho man concerned has a bent for tliis lund of work, if he has not, he is better away from it. An agri- 
culturist, with leanings towards tho botanical side, is what is wonted. Even if the three circles I-III of which 
I am now in charge were divided up and tlierc wore a Deputy' Director in charge of each, there would be enough 
work for one man on cotton in tho Northerns and AVestems tract. It would still be an enormous job. 
His circle would not include Cooonndas at all ; the Coconada tract is in the second circle. The division of 
tho circles approximate.s to tho cotton crop. I would have a Deputy Director for Northerns and Westerns 
.cottons who should do no other work. I think Assistant Directors arc the best persons for district work 
and would keep research work for tho Deputy Directors. The work on cotton and cholam (juar. Sorghum 
vulgare) would be sufficient to keep ono man exceedingly fully occupied. I am doing this now and have handed 
over oil the district work to the Assistant Director. 

2252. I agree that eentral markets are necessary and also the standardization and inspection of weights. 
I heard of one case in Adoni in wliieh a man had three sets of weights ; ono for the country folk 
who came in from the outlying villages, another for tho people in the torvn, who were a little more wide 
awake, and a third pukka weight for his own agent. It would, however, be very difficult to enforce standard 
weights and to see that they were being used. 

2253. I think, on tho whole, the Bombay market influences us most as we have got agencies of tho Bombay' 
Company and Messrs. A^'clkarts’ here, both of which buy on Bombay standards and Bombay price.?. The 
only firm which buys for local consumption is Messrs. Binny and Company. 

2254. I have got my ootton valued in Bombay, as well ns by' tho Imperial Cotton Specialist. Sircar 
No. 2 was so valued. As far as possible, I try to get tho opinion of tho local agents on the cotton. 

' ■ 2265. (Mr. Hodgkinson.) Tho cotton valued .at Bomb.ay w,as hand-ginned; it was clean picked farm 
cotton. Mr. Garamic got tho v.aluation for us in Bombay'. I Imve sent cotton for test to the Shokapur mills. 
Tho mills said that the valuation was being made on the basis of a blow-room loss of cighioen per cent. I saw 
th.at they were laying stress on tho blow-room loss so I avrote to tell them that as f.ar as I was concerned, 
tests like that did not count, because when we got a commercial sample, the blow-room loss would be 


about eighteen per cent. . , . . , 

2266. It would bo a great improvement if coolies were paid daily wages for picking. At present the ryot 
pays them in kind. Payment varies from one-twelfth to one-eighth of the crop and is sometimes even 
lower. The proportion depends on the amount of cotton there is to be picked. It is so worked out that 
tho coolies get a daily wage of four or five .annas. The main cause of mixing is the fact that the middlemen in 

the villages buy the kapas. _ , , , , -rm , 

2267. There has always been a difference between the price of Red Northerns and AVhite Northerns, 

in spite of the fact that the buyer says that he wants quality and does not care about the class. Until this 
year. Red Northerns have always sold at a rate of Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per khandi less than AVhite Northeins, 
although Red Northerns are of better quality than AVhite. That being so, the middleman mixes a certain 
amount of red cotton witli the white, so ds to get a sample of lint which will be up to the standam of AVliito 
Northerns. There is no system of payment of premium for good colour or anything like that. The buyers 
contract for a certain quality and if a man brings a cotton w'hich is redder than they consider good AVhitei 
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Northerns ought to bo, tlioj’ make an nllownncc. Tliis year Messrs. Binny mul Company arc pajlng I ho 
same price for botli. I do not know if tlio otlier iirms arc going to do liken ise. 'J’lieir stundard varies not only 
from onoyear to tho next but even in tho tajnc year. If firms arc getting plenty of cotton, they arc j'firli- 
cular but, if they arc not getting as much ns they want, they are not so particular about it and the ryot knoivs 
that there is always a good ohanco of his cotton getting through as good White Northcnis and of his getting 
tho full rate for it. Hence ho has no real inducement to bring cottons of good qualitj'. 

2258. Tho middlemen do not mix lint. They always mix /.•njvis because tho two cottons — red and 
white — got more thoroughly mixed in tho gin. If the lint were mixed, it would bo difficult to mix the 
two in such a way ns to make the result appear to bo gcnuiiio stuff. The seed of tho mixture is ."old for seed 
puqioses. 

2259. Tho cultivator could not bo induced to market his crop in two qualities. 1 have tried it. What 
happened was that tho agent mndo a calculation ns to what tho whole lot would cost at a particular rate. 
Then ho added a little more for tho bettor quality and deducted a good deal from the lower quality sons to 
make tho result oomo out tho eamc. 

2260. In order to pusli Nos. 14 and 2,1, wo should xvnnl to know how much more Lancashire would bo 
willing to pay for them, i.c., if loc.al opinion was against these cottons and was not willing to pay a premium. 

2261. Tho first thing is to got ready cotton. Clean picking is bound uji with tho establishment of cotton 
markets. Dirty picking is porjiotuatcd by tho lack of such markets. It would tend to disappear if they wero 
established. Tliero is no premium whatever jiaid for rcalli’ clean cotton. Tho practice is merely to condemn 
the cotton if it is below a certain standard. Tho first step is to sell leady cotton, to abolish the foniard 
buying system, to got tho ryot into direct touch with tho big buyers and to cut out the middlemen and the 
dealers ns far ns possible. Tho big buyers are tho spinning mills and the cxjKirfing firms. That can bo 
done by the Bombay Company. The Bomb, ay Company buy direct from the rj'ol.s in many instances. 
Tho middlemen have largely come into being ns tho result of tbu operations of big firms like Bailis and 
V^olkarts as it is more convenient for them to have dealings with big men than with a lot of ryots. 

2262. (Presidinl.) 1 have not got ns big a staff ns is necessary for mj- dieliiet but a scheme hai 
been sanotionod whioh will provide a more or less adequate staff for the work. Our policy is expansion. 

2263. I have nothing to do with tho crop forecast. sMl 1 do is to tend in a report to tho Director of 
Agriculture ns to what I think tho crop is like. 

2264. Messrs. Binny and Company paid us a premium for No. 2 cotton the jear before In.st and 
promised to do likewise last year. Last year owing to nbnonnal rains nmoiinliiig to re\ enly inches, the 
cotton was bad. All tho cotton was bad, but, in spite of that, our cotton answered to a tc“t of "c^erity Iti". with 
203 at Sholapur and they refused to take it ; Sfe.ssrs. Binny and Company got , ‘Sircar cotton all light, but they 
did not got it ns Sircar cotton. They refused to pay any premium for it and so the ryots mixed it with a lot of 
Red Northerns and sold it ns White Northerns, at a price about Its. lOn Wuiiidi more than it would otherwise 
have got. Tho cultivators sold it to the very people who had refused to take it pure. 

2265. I tried to start co-opcrativo credit societies for cotton work, but they were not tucccssfiil ns tho 
people in this tract aro very backward. 

2266. {Mr. Ashton.) If wo could get a good cotton whioh would remain good and which the firms would 
buy, then there would bo some prospects for irrigated cotton in tlicso tract". Cambodia was originally good 
but it has deteriorated and tho buyers won’t look at it now. Tho Cambodia xsliicb is grown under 
irrigation is now’ a mixture of different cottons. It is still grown near flio x’illagcs where the 
land is pretty good and if tho cultivators think it needs irrigation, they give it. There is no 
real demand for irrigation for cotton. They try to grow cotton ns far -as possible without irri- 
gation but some of them do irrigate it. Tho main irrigated crop is paddy. A ccrlnin amount of rogi, 
turmeric and a .small amount of sugarcane, mainly for chewing, arc also gromi under irrigation. 
There is plenty of water available for irrigating cotton, if it were required. 

2267. (Jlr. llobcrts.) Sircar cotfoii No. 2 is looking after il"elf now. Tho eiiltivalor.s come to us for 
fresh supplies of seed. Last year, I sold nearly ns much seed ns 1 could have sold. The seed was got from 
the seed farms. For next yc.ir’s sowings, I have got 2,000 acres of seed farm. I would not go on with 
No. 2 if I can push No. 14 because the latter is an infinitely better cotton. I was mi"led by conditions hero 
with regard to No. 2. I was told that quality was xrnntcd and that tho buyers did not care about class hut I 
found that that w.is not tho case. If it had rcidly been the ea"e, they would have paid tho same rate for 
Red Nothems as for White Northerns which they have only just started doing. 


The Hon’ble Mr. M, E, COUCHMAN, I.C.S., Member, Board oE Revenue, Mcidtrs. 

Exaxiixkd at Maduas, M.vncii 5tii, 1918. 

No written ttalcmcnt was snhnittcd the witness. 

2268. {President.) I think it is no use trying to keep seed sepninte in the ginneiics. Tho best ])lnii for 

improving tho quality of cotton is to grow largo quantities of tho seed wliich you wnntfo propogalo year by 
year, t.e., ten to fifteen percent, of the crop. I would go foi the multiplication of seed farms and for distri- 
bution of seed, on a largo enough scale to swamp tho undesirable x’nriotics. Tho licensing of ginneries inr olves 
the appointment of an underpaid establishment and inspection by them. ' 

2269. As to the stopping of the movement of loose cotton o.xcopt in fully pressed b.ilcs from one station 
to another, I may say that it has been practically stopped by rail. A largo quantity of Cambodia and vppam 
goes dotvn by carts to Tinnevolly to be mixed xvith Tinnics because tho station masters have been prohibited 
from booking it ns ordinarj' traffic. If there xvere a largo difference of price, lapas might bo taken up to 
200 miles by cart. When I went into tho question many ycnis ago, 1 found that cotton carts wero being 
taken from Udamalpet all the way to Virudnpatti to got tho extra price. The distance was ’^over 150 
miles. It was a regular practice. 

2270. I think that the Agrioultuial Department should "recognize that the distribution of seed 
on a very large scale should be one of its ordinary duties. Private enterprise can never take it up in 
India and unless tho Agricultural Department does it it will i over be done and you will never be able to 
maintain a pure strain. The Madras Agricultural Department has been doing it on a fairly largo scidc but 
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not as much as I should like. I would not roly on seed unions. Their successful working depends too 
much on the honesty of the members of the union and, knowing what people are, one is building on an insecure 
foundation in that respect. If there were a considerable difference in price between the Agricultural Depart- 
ment seed and the local seed, there would be a strong temptation for the union to adulterate it. I think 
that the staff that would bo required for supervising seed unions would probably be better employed on large 
seed farms. I am always against interference with trade if it can be avoided and it could be avoided by ' 
multiplying seed farms, interferoneo with ginning factories would not be necessary if the Agricultural Depart- 
ment were to put out an enormous quantity of seed into the market every year. It would not cost Govern- 
ment anything as the seed farms would practically cover expenses. It is only a matter of staff. When the 
Agricultural Department has a good thing, ns it has in Tinnovcllj'. it is almost a mcehanical process to multi- 
ply the seed so ns to influence the whole crop of the district. I am always averse to any restrictions on trade. 
They are always very difficult to enforce and do a lot of harm. It seems to mo that if buyers were any good, 
they would not buy vppam in mistake for harunganni in Tinnovelly. They might adopt the same methods 
against xippam ns thej' did against pxtlichai. The pulicluti agreement is an indication of a course in which 
the trade is prepared to assist oven without legislation. PwZtc/mi is a land mark in that direction. lean 
only speak from my JIadras experience. There m.ay be a stronger case for legislation in Northern India. 

2271. As to whether there is any field for any further botanical work on cotton in Madras as apart from 
development through Deputy Dircolora, Mr. Darnell, the Economic Botanist, is not doing any work on cotton. 
Wo cannot have too many scientific men in the Dep-artment. Mr. Sampson has done cxtraoidinarily good 
work in Tinnovelly but he'is a very exceptional man. Most Deputy Directors cannot administer large circles 
and at the same time carry out detailed botanical work. I do not think that the ordinary executive officer 
has the particular scientific bent of mind that Mr. Sampson has ; I think that there might very well be a special 
botanist for cotton. There used not to bo so much administrative work as there is now. The detailed 
examination of hundreds Cfl different selections is work which requires a special man. If you select hundreds 
of specimens which are promising and iratoh them year after year and grow them on small plots, it involves 
a frightful amount of work, ns it did in Tiimevclly. We could do more selection work if we had the staff. 
When I was in charge of the Agricultural Department, it was recognized that the best method was to select 
in the field. I am strongly in favour of one or two special men for cotton, i.c., Deputy Director with good 
botanical training and would make them carry out their experiments on tlie district farms. 

2272. (jl/r. ll'ndm.) I am in favour of measures to restrict adulteration for trade purposes but I have not 
thought verj’ much about the subject. If it is the case that inferior cottons and “ fly ” aro brought in to mix 
with better cottons, I thinic that there should be some means of checlring such practice.s. But, in every case, 
it would bo ncccssarj’ to examine the circumstances very carefully in order to sec whether restrictions did 
not involve a lot of harm at the same time. 

2273. As to (ho prohibition of the movement of or lint except in fully pressed bales, 1 baldly know 
enough about (ho trade (o bo able to c.xpress an opinion. If the trade were in favour of it, I would certainly 
have no objection. The trade should know whether it was likely to do more good than harm. If there were 
complaints of fraudulent mixing, it ought to bo possible to discover it from the bales themselves and for that 
purpose they should bo stamped with the name of the factoiy at rvhich the cotton was ginned and pressed. 
Something of that kind is now being done in this Bresidency in connection with the hide trade. Each hide 
has to bo stamped with the name of the tanner and he is prosecuted if it is adulterated. If this succeeds 
in the case of hides, (here is no reason why a similar mca.surc should not succeed in the case of cotton. An 
enormous improvement has been effected in the case of Madras hidesi If tbcrc were a few properly paid 
inspectors, it should bo quite all right, A lot of people would not be wanted. For hides wo have only three 
or four moil. I think it would be much hotter, if you arc going to legislate, to put in a penal clause. The 
withdrawal of licciuics could be got round by some family arrangement. 

2274. I do not think there is any harm in enforcing the use of standard weights. I think that as a rule 
in Sladras, the small village dealer piirohases kapas from the ryot and takes it to the ginning factory. Until 
quite lately there was a great deal of hand-ginning done in Madras, but it is gradually dying out. 

2275. In regard to steam ploughs, as far as my experience goes, there is no great demand for steam plough- 
ing. I think that the Agricultural Department might well experiment with them. I cannot say anything 
more than that. 

227C. (Mr. Jlodgl-imon.) In regard to picking, the practico varies in different parts j m one place cotton 
is picked in the morning and in another in the afternoon. I do not see what the Agricultural Department 
can do in regard to that. The Tamil gets up in the morning wliilo the Teliigu does not. The Tamil gets up 
extremely early and picks early j the Tolugii stays out all day. I should say that pieffing is a matter for the 
buyers. They slioidd make proiior allowance for clean stuff. It really depends on the tiabite of the people 
which are totally different in the Telugu and Tamil districts. The Teliigu districts at this time of the year 
aro quite cool and pleasant. The Tamil districts are always hot in the middle of the day. The pwple in the 
Telugu dial riots do not mind making a late start and working for the whole day. It would be a difficult thing 
to got them to start before 9-30 or 10 a.m. in the morning. What the trade always says is Why should we 
pay more for cotton when we can get it at a lower price ? ” I think that firms should have agents in the 
districts and find out what it would pay them to give to induce the ryot to pick cotton cleaner. Frobably 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 extra per bale would be sufficient to induce the i-yots to pick the cotton earlier. This 
is a mailer for private firms rather than for the Government. The smaller blow-room loss would compensate 
for the higher prices. 


Mr. A. STEEL, oE Messrs. A. and F. Harvey, Virudupatti. 


Examiked at VmuDurATTi, March 9th, 1918. 
' Written statement. 


1. — Aoeicultdkal Experience. 


(c) Exotic Cottons. 

2277. (20 and 21) Experience and varieties.-^I have been 26 years 
the most of my time in Virudupatti, Tinnovelly district (now Ramnad 


in this country and have Spent 
district), and have been in close 
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touch with cotton cultivators. I have been an actual cotton cultivator mj’solf for tiie last'twelvo years or to 
and have had a good deal to do with the introduction and establisliing the growth of what is now called 
Cambodia eotton. In the year 1905 a small parcel of what X considered good cotton in Icapas was brought into 
the foctory for ginning, the seed of whioli I preserved and had it sorvn on my owji land. It was first named by 
mo as Tinnovelly -American, but it was afterwords changed to Cambodia by the Agrieultucal Department as . 
it closely resembled a cotton of that name, which was bc'ng grown on their fann at Koilpalti. Last year 
(1017), the crop of Cambodia was approximately 50,000 bales of 500 lbs. or half the total crop. The 
crop of this cotton in the Coimbatore district is given as 73,000 bales of 400 lbs. for last season. This, 1 
consider, conclusively proves that long-stapled cotton can be successfully grown in this comilry, provided 
a certain amount of irrigation is available. If the poorer ryots are assi.stcd with loans for sinking wells in the 
dry Wnd, the yield of the crop could bo doubled on trebled in a few years. Cambodia grows well on dry lands 
ndth a little irrigation. Two or three waterings during the growing season arc sufiicient, and an ordinary 
u'ell costing about Rs. 400, such as is common in tlic.se parts, would be sufiTiciont to irrigate about tea acres. 

2278. (23) Size of holtogs. — ^Tho size of holdings vary very much. Tim common practice in this 
district is to grow half cotton and half grain crops on each holding, changing the land over each year. 

2279. (23) Comparative returns. — The average j'ield per acre on ordinary (well) inigated lands is 
about 800 lbs. of l-apas equal to about 270 lbs. of lint and on heavy manured garden lands 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. 
of ixipas equal to from 700 to 800 lbs. of lint. 

2280. (24) Rotations and manures.— On the ordinary land, little or no manure is used, but, on garden 
land, back-yard .sweepings with a little cow manure mixed arc used. . The ryot should bo instructed and 
assisted by the Agricultural Department to grow green manure suitable for bis land on the off season whioh 
could be ploughed in at the beginning of tlio rains ; this in itself would improve the yield on the ordinary dry 
land. The lack of manure is the principal drawback the ryot has to contend with in improving tiro yield. 

2281. (26) Sm'tability of existing varieties.— I consider the n'girt land of . cotton is being grown 
and it would be dangerous to introduce now varieties, as they take some years to acclimatize, and until this 
is done they are liable to disease wliicb would most probably spread to the existing cottons. A most important 
factor which has hitherto received scant attention is the careful selection of seed for sowing purposes. I, 
however, understand that the Agricultural Department made a start last year and a number of depots wore 
opened at various places for the distribution of good Cambodia seed. Li order to prove the above conten- 
tion, I may mention that the l:apas from which I originally obtained the seed gave a lint ginning percentage 
of 44 against the present average of 33 to 34. 

2282. (27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — In order to put a .stop to the mixing 
of cotton, either in the field or in the factories, I am in favour- of the licensing of press and ginning lactorie.s 
and all irregularities discovered, such as mixing of short witli long-stapled cotton, damping, etc., bo brought 
to the notice of the authorities, and the person tendering such cotton severely punished. Tbo news of such 
prosecutions would soon reach the middlemen and the i-j'ols and .adulteration would in a short time bo stamped 
out. I would also make it a penal offence for anyone who allows cotton plants to remain on the field for a 
booond year. All cotton plants should bo ptilled out .at latest by the end of .Inly and the land ploughed and pre- 
pared for the following year’s crop. AH plants allowed to remain on tire field after .Inly arc liable to disease 
and if allowed to remain after the now crop has ijccn planted, the dise.aso is p.assed on to the young plants. 

2283. (28) Importation of seed — ^As already .stated, I am not in favour of the unrestricted importation 
of seed from America or Egypt. Any new seed imported sliould bo first grown under careful supervision 
and, after it has been thoroughly acclimatized and fit to resist disease, it should then only be given out to the 
ryot for sowing. 

IV.— MANUrACTUBE. 

(n) Ginning and pressing. 

2284. (36) Type and number of gins and presses. — I\'e use Platt’s douldo roller gins and havo 78 in one 
factory. 

2285. .(37) Size of bale.. — The size of bale is 400 lbs. 

2286. (38) Saw gins tarsus roller gins. — Wo have not liad any experience with the saw-gin but roller- 
gins seem to be will suited for the class of cotton grown in this country'. 

2287. (40) Factory labour. — So far wo h.ave Imd very little trouble in obtaining labour, but it is getting 
more difficult each year owing principally to the prosperity of tbo ryot. 


Mr. A. Steel called and examined. 

2288. (President.) Cambodia first cainedown in some kapas from Ariyalur in the Tricliinopoly district. 
The quantity was small and there was only about 300 lbs. of it.' T saw it being unloaded and saw that it was 
good. .So 1 began the cultivation of it in my own fields. It was not very successful at firet but the i-y'ots 
suggested that it should be inigated and that proved tbo salvation of it. It does best on red soils. I have 
taken a considerable interest in the development of it. The Agrioultnrfil Department bad something like 
it on the Koilpatti Farm at the samo time. Mr. Benson brought some s.amples iij) to me and suggested 
eliminating it, but I advised stioldng to it. The Agricultural Department called it C.ambodia. 
From my knowledge of this tract of the country, I think that the maximum limit of the .area 
under Cambodia has almost been reached but the outturn per acre- could be very greatly im- 
proved by better cultivation. 1 have handled this cotton commercially from the time it was introduced. 
I do not think it is improving. The strength -of the fibre depends on the sea-son. If there is 
good rain, the strength is all right. If there is a shortage of rain, the staple is a bit weak. There has 
been no real deterioration. It good seed is grown, it is po.ssibIo to 'get as good cotton as ever. 

2289. I have been in close touch with the Agricultural Department for many y'ears. I would suggest 
that the Agricultural Department should open small experimental plots at the different centres all over this 
tract along the railway line such as Virudupatti, Sattur, Tirumangalam, where there are ginning factories 
and where in consequence lots of people come in and conld see tlie cultivation going on. Government 
could always rent small plots from five to ten acres. The cultivators there are following my cultivation verv 
closely and, judging from that, I should say, they would follow the cultivation on the Government plots equally 
closely. There is plenty of scope for increasing the cultivation in districts in which there is no cotton grown at 
present. I strongly advocate an increase of demonstration. 
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2200. Tho other cottons'l handle are Tinnovellies and Salems. I think the cotton from Ariyalur is 
quite a good cotton. It is as good as Tinnevellies. It is an upjiam which was probably Tinnevelly cotton 
sent up there originally. The crop is about 20,000 bales in all. It has stopped coming down here. It used 
to come here loose and hand-ginned in tho old days. It is a good quality, three quarters of an inch in staple. 

2291. (Mr. TFadin.) My opinion is that no new v.arietio3 should bo introduced but that the existing cotton 
should bo kept pure. I have had some experience of Company No. 3. It is quite n nice cotton and is better 
than ordinary Tinnevellies. It is all descended from one plant. 

2292. The Agricultural Department is working on the right lines. The distribution of seed should be 
controlled by the Department more or less all through. To get pure varieties, seed must be kept separate. 
The lyots have been buying any kind of seed from the ginneries. That is the reason why a good 
deal of cotton is so very inferior. As long ns the ryots get Camboeba seed, they don’t care 
what it is. If tho Agricultural Depaitment undertakes the supply of good seed, tho seed’from tho gin- 
neries could bo used for feeding the cattle. I do not think the cultivators would sow their fields with the * 
seed obtained from the ginning factories, if they could get good seed from Government farms. It would 
pay them to pay an extra price for the Government seed if they could get n good article. The cultivator 
will not mix seed intentionally for sowing purposes. Ho wants good seed and won’t mind paying a little 
more for it. 

2293. The ginning percentage of Cambodia has gone down from 44 per cent, to 34 per cent., owing, I think, 
to careless cultivation. A good plant may give more than 34 per cent, but the average plant does not. I 
think that Cambodia could be got back to its original level by seed selection. If you can increase the ginning 
percentage of karunganni from 25 to 33 per cent, by seed selection, you can do the same in the case of Cambodia. 

I do not think there is much difference in Cambodia when sown in lines except that it is easier to cultivate if 
so sown, and the plants are healthier. I do not think thg yield is increased. 

2294. I was wrong in saying that irrixing takes place both in the factories and in the field. I should 
have mentioned the mixing v.'hieh takes place in the villages by the village hania. Cotton is brought in in 
small lots. One man bu 5 's them and mixes them all up together, puts them into a bundle and brings it to the 
market. We cannot prevent this being done. We could not stop it in the field but we could detect it when 
the kapas comes into the factories and there catch the man who did it. In this way we could get the right 
person in the end. It is due partly to carelessness .and partly to wilfulness. As regards the factories, it is the 
presses which mix cotton rather than tho ginneries. Ginneries here gin separately as the practice is to buy 
lint, not J;«pn.s, and the cotton ginned does not belong to the ginneries until after it is ginned. It is the presses 
which mix the cotton in order to make certain types. They mix short and long staple in order to get colour 
and standard. Mixing and damping should be stopped. It is very difficult to tell whether there is ten per 
cent, or fifteen per cent, mixture in lint, but we can always detect it in kapas. I am in favour of the licens- 
ing of presses and ginning factories. I want to make ginners, pressers, and tenderers of mixed cotton 
responsible right back to the field. 

2295. The growing of a mixed crop of Cambodia with uppam, of course, leads to mixing. Ryots who 
grow a mixed crop of uppam and Cambodia could declare it as such. They actually do grow uppam with a fair 
amount of Cambodia, but not to a very great extent. It is very difficult to get the ryots to pull up plants. 

2290. Puiidhai was being mixed with Tinnevelly and not with Cambodia. I have not been able to find 
out from what place the cultivators got the seed of pulicliai. I think a shipper down here used to get Bengals 
to mix with Tinnevellies and send the mixture to Japiin as Tinnevelly cotton, and that some of the dealers must 
have got seed of that cotton from him. That is tho only explanation I can give. Tho cotton was pressed 
with closed doors. Through tho co-operation of tho trade, the mixing of pulicliai witli Timievellies was prac- 
tically stopped. Adi the firms combined not to buy pulichai. That was the first arrangement. It was 
afterwards arranged that we «hould take tho cotton and not pay for it. We took pulichai mixed with other 
cottons but we did not p.ay anything for it. That action on the part of the firms stopped it. It did not pay 
the ryot to grow it and give it to the firms for nothing. All the pulichai grown was mixed with Tinnevellies. 
There was about two to three per cent, of mixture. It was got rid of in that way. I am certain if one or 
two prosecutions were undertaken against pressers or ginners it would stop mixing. 

2297. I think leaving cotton in the field for more than one season should be made a penal offence ; the 
cultivators should be warned on the first occasion and prosecuted on the second. All cotton should be pulled 
up by the end of July. Everything should be cleared off the ground before a new crop is started. There are 
always a lot of foolish people who let, Cambodia remain on tho field. 

2298. (ilfr. UodgUnson.) I think Cambodia grows better on red soils. It seems to grow much better in 
Coimbatore district where there is better cultivation. With regard to karunganni, I would prefer to push it 
on unirrigated black soils in preference to Cambodia. On irrigated block soils, I would push Cambodia 
My firm buys both karunganni and Cambodia. Cambodia and karunganni are mixed for spiniung. For 
finer counts, a larger proportion of Cambodia is used. People at home will not even look at our cotton 
when they can get American cotton, on account of its being dirtier. They never know what they are going 
to got with Indian cotton. It is only when there is a shortage in American crop that they buy cotton from 
India. I would not call Cambodia a dirty cotton. I believe the people who export Cambodia cotton are 
tho Bombay Company, Messrs. Volkart Brothers and Messrs. Ralli Brothers. 

2299. The reason why Cambodia has deteriorated, during the last few years, cspecfially in strength and 
staple is bad cultivation. The average has deteriorated but there is as good Cambodia to bo got .os ever. 

I do not think tho deterioration is serious and it can bo rectified. 

2300. It would bo a great improvement if cotton were picked more carefully. The labour is uneducated. 
Tho labourers get a share of their piclungs as their wages. They take their share of kapas to the bazar and 
barter it for provisions. There is, of course, a possibility of getting seed mixed in that waj^ 

2301. I have no experience of saw gins. The double roller gin is quite suited to the cotton we handle 
here. 

2302. Tho kapas and lint in our factory do not get mixed, ns the same door is not used for both. Any 
kapas in the lint is picked out when pressing takes place. I do not think that matters would be improved 
by having a platform for double roller gins. I think to be fed standing is better for the double roller gin. I 
do not know whether the labourers prefer it, but it is the best way. We do notund much mixing of kapas 
4 .-) a result of our methods, 
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2303. (Mr. Jlolcris.) 1 gave away .all the seed of Cambodia that I had. I started giving seed 
in 1907. Next yeiir, a little of it went to Liverpool as s.amples, I p.aid the same price for it as 
for ordinary Tinnevelty. As tb the relative price, there is now j n difference of about Es. 20 
per'pof/»’of3321bs. in favour of Cambodia. Our mills kept it going until it beoame sufficient for a greater 
market. Wo did not pay anything extra for it. It succeeded on its ovm merits, being a better yielder. The 
roy ts started irrigating it practically after the first year. I have sent some seed of Cambodia cotton to Baroda 
and other places in India. I have not sent any seed outside Indio. I have a letter from Jfr. Hamilton, Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Punjab, asking for some of it arrd I sent it him. I do not know why the seed of Cambodia 
is lower In price than the ordinary local seed. I got the seed analysed by the Agricultural Department and 
the report was that as regards the feeding qualities it was ns good as deshi weight for weight, and yet the 
price of the local cotton seed is P..S. 13 and that of Cambodia only Ks. 7 per pothi of 260 lbs. I think that 
the differentiation in price is merely due to prejudice. There is a gre.ater amount of fuzz round the seed which is 
perhaps the reason but, as reg.ards nourishment, one is ns good as the other according to the analysis I obtained. 

2301. The staple of the ordinary Tinnevellj’ cotton is about 3 tbs of an ineh and of Company No. 3 which the 
Department has put out about an inch. The sLapIo of Company No. 3 is certainly at least Jth of an inch 
above that of ordinary 'I’innevelly. It gets a premium from Es. 16 to Es. 20 per bale of 600 lbs. of lint, - 1 do 
not know whether it should get much more than that. I am afraid that this premium induces rijols to mis 
vppam rvith Company No. 3 in order to get Es. 20 more for it and that this may ruin latrunganni altogether. 
I do not buy fcaranganiii until I see it. It is no use making foiavard contracts for haninganni and getting 
ordinarj' Tinnevellies for it. I do not think that Company No. 3 is worth at least a penny a pound more than 
ordinary Tinnevelly. It means another Es. 12. I think that is probably too much. I could not tell you what 
premium they get for kai>as. Company No. 3 has got eight per cent higher ginning percentage than ordinary 
Tinnevellies. We do not buy kapav. We buy lint, 

2306. I have suggested in my wiitten evidence that the ryot sliould grow green manure suitable for his 
land in the off season which could be ploughed in at the beginning of the rains. I do not think that means 
losing a crop. The green manure could be grown in between other crops under well irrigation and used for the 
rest of the field. At present fodder ctops are sown in September or October and harvested about January' 
or February. 

2306. {President.) It is a fact that Cambodia grown as a dry crop without irrigation on black soils 
is extremely precarious. I would go so far as to say that the Agricultural Department should discourage 
the practice of growing it as a diy crop, Even Cambodia on red soil shoidd bo imgated.' Black soil is not 
so good for it as red soil. Tliorc is any amount of variation in black soil. The staple of Cambodia is slightly 
over an inch. The average staple is about an inch. I have seon Cambodia 1 Jth ineh in staple in Coimbatore. 


Mr. A. BALAKRISHNAN, Assistant Agricultural Demonstrator, Satlur. 

/ 

EXAtrtKED AT VmtJDurATTi, Mabot Orn, 1918. 

■ A’o written slnlcmenl was t.ibimllcd by the witness. 

2307. {President.) I am an Assistant Agricultural Demonstrator. 1 was trained at the Coimbatore College 
and took my Diploma there is 1916, when I was .appointed as Assistont Parra Manager. I was first stationed 
at the Mangan.alur agricultural paddy station for six months and then transferred to kladura to do work on 
green manure. Three months ago, I came to Faltur to do cotton work. 

2308. When I came to Sattur, there were already three seed unions. One was started in 1916 and two 
in 1917. As to the working of seed unions, the procedure is for the department to supply seed to all the seed 
union members for the first year and sufficient seed of now strains to be grown ns a seed farm for nex£"yoar’s 
use for the seed union members. The seed obtained by ginning the J:apas of the member is pooled together 
and distributed to non-members in their village or in the neighbouring villages within a radius of five miles. 
Jfrom the seed got back in 1917 from the union started in 1916, about seventy pothis were supplied to villages 
within a radius of five miles. The other two seed unions were started only six or seven months ago. They will 
supply seed for sowing this year. The entrance fee to these unions is Es. 2. The members of the union gener- 
ally settle the amount to be paid for the reserve fund. Tliis year the members paid Eo. 1 per pothi of 260 lbs. of 
hapas they got from their fields. For instance, if a ryot has ten potMs of tnpas he pays Es. 10 to the seed union 
which goes up to the building up of reserve funds. The seed union which was started in 1910 has by this method 
got a reserve fund of Es. 168. With this and with a certain amount of public money, the ryots aro building 
a small school which is also used as a store room as .well as for holding their meetings. The second union has a 
reserve fund of Ks. 110 and the third one of Es. 37. The Department supplies the seed unions with fresh 
seeds every year sufficient to sow one-twentieth of the area of the members under cotton. This is grown by 
one or two of the union members to be nominated in a meeting. This is knOTO as the “ Union seed farm.” In 
the second year they use the seed of that one-twentieth to sow the whole of their area. Each year we supply 
fresh seed for sowing. In order to keep a check on the purity of the seed supplied by the farm, the fields are 
frequently inspected by the members of the Agricultural Department who advise the' cultivators to weed 
out undesirable plants. The Department lends the services of a cooly who attends to the uprooting of “ rogue” 
plants. In addition, the Circle Demonstrator pay a constant visit to the seed union villages and in.q)eet 
their crops. We anange for the co-operative ginning of Upas .and see that purity of the seed is maintained 
throughout. We issue a certificate in regard to ginning guaranteeing the purity of the cotton. There are 
22 members in one union, 17 in the second and 28 inkhe third. The union which has got 28 members in- 
cludes cultivators from two surrounding villages. None of the unions includes all the cultivators in one 
village. If they are members of the seed union, they must pool their seed together. In that case, they cannot 
obtainthepriceof their seed immediately and they have to w.ait for some time to get it. For this reaso.i 
some cultiv<atora do not like to join the .seed unions. Other villages grow our Company cotton but 
pbject to join the seed union on the ground that they do not like to wait for the price of their seed till the 
nejrt sowing season. They want the money at once. Of the three villages, one has got a oo-oper.ative 
credit society. The members of tlio seed union are .also members of the co-operarivo society. 
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Mr. N. S. KULANDMS/VMI PILt/AI, Agricultural Assistant. 

ExAJtDfr.D AT Toticohik, JiABCir 12Tir, 1918. 

No tvriltcn statement was suhmitlcd by the witness, 

2.S00. {Mr. linb-rts.) I have ten years’ sor\*)cc in the Agricultural Department. I was working for a 
year ana a half at Palur, a year and n half on the Taliparamba farm ; I then had a year’s work in the 
wet lands of the Madura district and the rest of the time I have been at Koilpatti. I was in charge of 
tlio Koilpatti Farm in addition to the district work. 

2310. I have been in charge of the distribution of seed and the work of introducing the drill system of 
sowing cotton in linos. The difliculty in regard to sowing with drills is that only a certain amount of moisture 
is required. In the sowing season, from September to November, the rain is often verj’ hear'y and the fields 
get miry and so sowing with drills is rather didicuH owing to the land being too moist. If there is not much 
rain, it is not dinicull to sow with drills. In some places, the ryots are in the habit of sending their cattle au ay 
' for graring and other purposes assoon ns sowing is over, and so they have to got them back for bullock hoeing. 
There is a eertain amount of difliculty about that but it is when the land is hand sown. Some of 
them use the hand scraper even when the cotton is sown in lines. Rj’ots who want to keep their land 
scrupidoiisly clean use the hand scraper ns well ns the bullock hoe. Black cotton soil begins to crack at the end 
of Februniy. Then it is not possible nor is it of nnj' use to bullock hoe ; but round about Tuticorin where sowing 
is very late they do so if the plants are far awaj' from each other but this is only in verj' few cases. They 
must bullock hoe before the land craclrs. Bullock hoeing delays the cracking. There is not much difliculty 
with reganl to the repair of implements. Any village carpenter can do it. Carpenters arc in the habit of 
petting mamtil (customan’ dues) in the shape of grain. Sonic ryots pay e.vtra mone 3 ’ for repairs to the bullock 
hoe.s. Others do not. 'J'his .year the area sown bj* drills is nearlj- 19,17.3 acres of which all e.xccpt 2,330 acres 
which are under cumin {Ptnnirc'um tyyji-nitnivx) arc under cotton. The practice has become finnly 
established in some places. In some villages there arc six or seven implements and when thej- have got the 
implements, it means that the practice is fimilj- cstablishcil, onlj- the season should ho favourable. 

• 2.311. As reganls the distribution of seed, we have fiftj' acres on the Koilpatti farm under cotton. About 
ten acres arc U5C<1 for experimental purposes. The rest is used for growing seed of improved types. This 
seisl is given out to secii farms, i.e., under secit farm conditions. There are two sj'stcms. One is the sj'stem 
by which we purolnse the lapis giving a premium and gin it under our supen’ision and preserve the seed, 
limler the other system, wo give the seed to lyols and the cotton is groun under our supervision. It can be 
sold to an.v firm but the l-apas has to be ginned under our supciwEion and the u hole of the seed is pur- 
chased by the Dejiartmont excepting the quantitj' required by the ryots for their om\ sowing ; the lint is sold 
to the firm. Each seed farm lyol may take his seed separately- ; suppose in a village there arc three or four 
lyots growing cotton under this system, we get nil thc.se lyots to gin their cotton onth.e same day. Wo take 
back the sccil at a fi.xed rate ; this year we purchn'erlat the rate of Bs. 10 per jiothi of 247 lbs. i.e., the price 
of the loc.vl seed. The cultivator gins his imjxis co-operatively with our assistance and gets a premium 
for the lint. We sell the scs-d at Its. 12 to Bs. l.'i per pothi of 247 Ib.s. We charge the small premium to cover 
expenses. This see<l farm seed is mainly sold bj- the Department through depots at selected centres. We 
take over all the seed from the seed farms. Wc engage a depdt agent and pay him a commission of eight 
annas per jiothi of 247 lbs. He has to keep a record of the ryots to whom he h.is sold the seed. These agents 
are gener.illy influential and honest ryots who have never dealt in seed before. In most cn.scs. they turn 
out satisfarloril.y. The demonstrators generally supervise the sale of the seed. Each demonstrator has a 
' maistrj-' and a messenger. The agents chargo the price fixed by the Department whioh pays them their 
commission. The highest rate last year was Bs. 1C per pothi. Seed unions and depots arc different. We 
start depots In what ue think uould bo good places for starting seed unions. The depbts become embryo 
seed unions. In addition to the ordinan- seed grown for distribution, wc give seed of one of our improved 
types sufficient for onc-twentieth of the area of the seed union for the next year’s cotton. This seed is sold 
to the union members at Be. 1 less than the rate at uhich it is sold to non-member.s. The lyots gin their 
Hpis eo-operoti vcly under our supervision and we give them certificates on the day it is ginned. The seed is 
taken by the members and kept under the control of the Secretary. Sujipose there are thirty ryots with 800 
aer.es. In the first year, wc cho-.o one or two of those to run the union seed farm which would bo onc-twentioth 
of 800 acre-, i.e., forty a'-re.s in extent. I'or that forty acres wc give them our special selection .seed at a con- 
cession rate. That is grouu by the one or two ryots chosen for the inirposc and the seed is prcscn-cd for the 
next j-ear when the whole of the seed union will use it for the remaining 700 acres of land. The seed farm goes 
on conthiousl^-. AVe aliiaj-s .suppU- seed for forty acres, the seed from which is soum on the rest of the area. 
The cotton from that 700 acres is ginned co-operativelj- and the seed is stored by the union under the charge 
of the .Secretary- and sold at the next sowing .season to the ryots of that village and the surrounding x-illagcs. 
The area of a seed union include.s the whole area under cotton belonging to its members. The ginning is done 
co-opcrntivcl^' bj- a big ginner. There are no gins in the villngc.s, where we have seed unions at present. AVe 
do not fix the price at which fhe seed unions can sell their seed. Last year, the maximum price was Bs. 30 
per fnihi. 'fherc uas a xerj- big demand for seed and Ihcj- told all thej- had. There is no danger at present 
of the seed being mixed owing to its high price. AA^c Iiax-c got ten unions at prc.sont. If villages arc selected 
carefullj' and if proper supervision is exercised, there is no danger of mixing. AA’hen most of the x-illages have 
got the seed, the price maj- not be so high, but there xvill alwaj-s bo a demand for the seed of the seed unioiLS 
as fhe .Agricidtural Department is alw.aj-s putting out fresh seed. The rj-ot is alwaj's used to paj- extra price 
■for seed for rowing and to get if from distant x-illages. 

2312. Of the fuo types of cotton. Company No. 2 and No. 3, No. 2, which has a ginning percentage of 
.30 to .31, is safer, although Company No. .3 has a better jdeld ami its giiming percentage is 33. Companj- No. 2 
e,an withsfnnd anj- .‘-ea'-on, whether wet or diy. It gives foto pickings. Companj- No. .3 and Companj- No. ^2 
might bo mixed together. The iinns prefer Companj- No. 3 on account of its colour although ns rcgaids 
qualitj- and staple, there ia nof much difference betxvecn the two. No. 3 is cleaner and whiter. 

2.31.3. In now \-illagcs where tliej- have not got Companj" seed, wo give them seed on condition that thoj- 
xvil! get their cotton pinned co-openvtivclj- and lhatxvo will give them a certificate so that thej- can sell tlieir 
cotton. AVc gix'e them this ecrlificatc at the time of ginning ; xvo supervise the grou ing also and wc are present 
at the time of ginning to see if there is any mixture of any other seed, AA’e can get a premium casilj- for 
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improved cotton. It is doubtful it nny permium.wouM bo given if tbo whole tract is covered with Company 
cotton. ■ There was keen competition last year and the year before last and the premium rose from Its. 7 
to Its. 10 and it even touched Its. 30 per 600 lbs. of lint. The increased premium certainly helped our woric. 

2314. I can distinguish the seed of the Company No. 2 and Company No. 3 from ordinary seed. I 
cannot say what the proportion of mixture is in lint but in seed lupus I can. Compiiny No. 2 has a dull colour 
—a dirty colour. No. 3 Ims a rather dark colour. 


Mr, G. A. D. STUART, LC.S., Director oi AgricaUare, Madras. 

e.,. ‘ 

■ EsMttsED AT TvTiconis, Maucii 12t7i, I91S. . . 

[■"' . irri/fcM slatonrnl. 

j 1 . 1 

I. — Aomcvt.TVnM. Exrr.mr.scr.. 

2315. {Preamhk.) — A reference is solicilcd to page 33 of the Handbook of Coninicrcial Information, 
Madras, where a general account is given of Sladrus cottons and the cotton trade. 5re.<!.srs. Hilson and fjarapson 
have furnished the committee with detailed information regarding the— 

Northerns and H’estcnis, ftilcms, Tiiinevellics, Cambodia cottons. 

2310. Ivlroditclioii of A kola cnilou into Madras. — I have very little to add to Mr. HiNon's notes on North- 
erns and ^Ycstorns cottons. 1 wish however to deal somewhat more fvdly with the recent intnsduction of 
short-stapled “ Akohi ” cotton, vidr p.iragr.rph 2230 of Jlr. Ililson’s evidence. 'This cotton Ls of the niylrrlinn 
type and, judging by tho name given to it by the ryot.s, inii.st be identical with Jlr. CIou.slon'R roscum. It ha.« 
been largely introducctl from the north in recent yc.ars — although ti certain amount of cotton of the nryhflinn 
typo ha.s alw.ay.s been grown in this tract. -So far this cotton has been confined to tho mun'jnri (e.arly) crop' 
which is grown' on rc<l soils and which only constitutes sonic ten per cent, of the tol.il crop. The ryots 
I'clicvcs that thi.s cotton will not do well on black soils. But it grows well on black .soils in tho Central 
Provinces, I understand. The last two years have been exceptionally wyl in this tract and this cotton has 
given very heavy yields of lint, up to 200 lbs. per adre. Tho average yiehl for W'c.-terns is nearer ,50 lbs. per 
aero. If thi.s “ A kola ” cotton should keep up its high yield when groirn on black soils ui y earn of normal 
r.unfall, then it is obvious that it would replace tho long-staplctl loo.il cotton and that wo should bo 
powerless to prevent it doing so. 

2317. Eradication of " jndichai" — In the south, in the Tiiinevellics lr.icl, it has been possible to o-xter- 
niinato a similar intruder, i.c., pidichai, owing to the fact that — 

■ (u) tho ginneries arc confrolle<l by a limited number of buying firms; 

(4) tho improved str.vins of long-stapled cotton, prtxluced by the Agricultural Department give a 
better return per acre, in money, than puUcJiai does. 

(2) These factors do not apply to the northern distriets where there are numeroii.s petty ginneries uncon-'' 
trolled by any buying firms, and where no strain has been evolved from tho local cotton which gives any- 
thing like so high a yield as has been given by “ Akola ’’ cotton in recent years. . 

03) This is the present situation, but I niu!>l cinphnsiso that wo arc not certain of one of the factor, i.c., 
tho yield of “ Akola ” on black so'ds in normal years. If this is high, there is the danger ; if it should be low, 
there is nothing to fear. 

2318. Cottons of the southern districts of Madras. — Mr. Sampson h.as deall fully uilh the cottons of tho 
south of tho Presidency (Salenis, TinnovcUics and Cambodia) and 1 Imvc not)iing to add. Details of tho 
campaign agaiast pidichai cotton in Tinnovelly are given in the Administration Reports of tlie Agricultural 
Department for 1915-ic and 191G-17. 

2319. Necessity for research teorhers. — Copies of the last three reports to Government on tlic expenditure 
of tho special grant for improvement of cotton are enclosed (Annexnro I). Tlicse give a more detailed ac- 
count of tlie work of the Agrionllural Department rcganling cotton. In this coimc.vion, I should like to urge 
file necessity for the cinploj'mcnt of more rc.sc.arch workers on cotton improvement. Tho continued breeding, 
selection, and improvement of better strains of cotton in nny particular tract is full-time work for an Economic 
Botanist or Deputy- Director. At present tliere are two Deputy Dircolora engaged in cotton improvement, 
Messrs. Hilson and Sampson, but they- have each of them general executive charge of nil ngriculturhl work 
in half tho Presidency and are also conducting research into crops other than cotton. It is hard enough to 
keep things going with tho present e.viguous superior staff. If wo are ever to do much work ou cotton, an increase 
of staff is essential. 

U. — COMMF.nClAI, ASrECT. 

. 2320. (30) Local trade conditions. — Mr. Hilson has given a full account of the trade ciistons in the north. 

I enclose a copy of a note drawn up by mo last year giving a general account of trade conditions with 
suggestions for improvement (Annoxuro II). 

2321. (SI) Standardization of commercial names. — Please see p.arngrapli 2315 above. The term 
“ Salems ” might well bo dropped. It refers mainly to cotton grou-n in the Coimbatore district. The bulk 
of this is now Cambodia and is marketed as suoli. Tlie rest might bo called by its vemaoulnr nnino “ « ppani.” 
The term “ Cooanadas ” is not very suitable. No cotton is grown near Cocnnndn, but tho bulk of tho crop is 
exported from this port. “ Guntur ” cotton would bo a better term. 

III. — Statisticai,. 

2322. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast.— My forecast for 1910-17 was 377,379 bales. The actual 
figures of cotton pressed and loose cotton received at mills totalled 374,14.5 bales from 1st Eobruary 1917 
to 5tb January 1918. This would seem at first sight to bo sufficiently acourate, but I must admit that it is 
due to overcstimation in some traots cancelling, underestimation in others. However I have been giving 
attention to tho improvement of these forecasts and can say that the figures of area and of normal average 
yield per aero are as acoirrate as they can well be. Tho difficulty is to ascertain tho probable yield of the 
current crop as compared with tho'normal. This is, however, always a matter of opinion. I get reports 
from revenue officers, agricultural officers and commercial firms and take them all into consideration. 
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(2) Owing to tlie draire lor uniformity ” on tlie part of tlio Direotor of Statistics, alf forecast of sowings 
or outturns from Madras liavo to go in several montlis too early, i.e . — 

First sowing report refers to area sown up to 31st July. Practically no cotton has been sown in Madras, 

Second sowings report refers to area sown up to 30th September. Sowings in the north will have 
begun but may not bo completed in a late year. No sowings yet in the south. 

First outturn report refers to area sown up to 30th November. Sowings in the north will be complete, 
but much too early to judge the outturn. Sowings in south in progress, not complete except 
very early years. 

Second and final outturn report refers to area sown up to 31st January. The crop is flowering and 
beginning to boll in north. It is too early for a final forecast of yield. Last year the crop was badly 
damaged by rain on Slst Januarj, but recovered a month later. In the south the crop has not flowered, 
some may not bo oven sown until end of December in a late j'ear. It is impossible to judge outtmm. 

2323. (34) Improvement of other statistical information. — A copy of my local cotton press return is 
attached (Annexuro III). 1 have been changing the form from time to time to meet the views of the 
firms. Fiom 1st February I hope to bo able to show details under mors vaiieties of cotton and also to 
show rail exports about a mouth in aiTcar. Until now qunrtcrl 3 ' rail export figures were available onl 3 ' 
some four to five months in arrear.s. 

2324. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay prices. — It is quite unnecessary to publish Liverpool 
and Bomba 3 ' prices at up-country markets. The prices are well-known. Local prices of “ Tinnies ” at 
Tuticorin follow Liverpool prices closcl 3 ’. - 

V. — Gekebal. 

2325. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — Bu 3 'crs have given a premium for our improved 
strains in 'rinn 3 ’ cotton. But uo liave found it dilTicult to get any sufllcient premium for better picking 
of 'Westerns and Coimbatore cotton. Both Messrs. Hilson and Wood made the experiment of separating 
their cotton into good and bad (stained and dirty) and selling them scparatel 3 ’. The prices obtained were, 
on the average, the satuo as what wojld have been obtained from the unsoparated cotton.' There was 
therefore no inducement to sell clean cotton separately. It would appear that the ryot or dealer who hap- 
jwns to have a lot of Bpcciall 3 ’ clean cotton would be well-advised to mix it with some otherwise unsaloablo 
dirt 3 ’ cotton before selling it. He gets the same price for the mixture as ho would got for the clean cotton. 
This is not ns it should bo. The di(IloHlt 3 ' appears to bo that the local agents are not authorised to go above 
the price which Is fixed for cotton of average qualit 3 ’ although they have full authorit 3 ’ to allowance for 
defect below this qualit 3 ’. 

2320. (47) Effect of water rates. — This question does not apply to Slatlras. Cambodia is the only 
irrigated cotton and this is grown under private wells without extra charge. 


Annbxube I. 

Reports on expenditure of the spiciul grunt for improvement of cotton, Madras, 

w 

G. 0. No. IOSS-Reve.vue, dated lOrir July 1915, 

Read — the following paper : — 

Reference from the Board of Revenue {R.S., Sur., L.Rh. mil Agri.), No. 1211, dt'el 23.'/r June 1915. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lr,. B. Buckley, 

CoTimiHionor o[ Bevonuo Settlement, Survey, Land Eccords and Aericulture. 

Read — the following paper : — 

Letter — from D. T, Chadwick, Esq., M.A., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras, 

To — the Soorotary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land Records and Agrioultni e 
Dated — the 19th Juno 1915. 

A"o.— R.O.C. 1935-Gl. 

I have the honour to submit a report on the expenditure of the allotment for cotton improvement during 
the financial 3 'car 1914-15 together with proposals for the current financial year. 

2. The comparison of receipts and charges with budget allotments necessarily follow's the financial yerr 
and will be dealt with first. Then will follow as usual a report on the actual w'orking season from w'hioh a 
better idea can bo obtained of what is being done. This will deal chiefly with the seed obtained from the seed 
farms sown in August to October 1913 and sold to the ryots in the next sowing season in 1914. 

3. Finance of the year 19'14-15.— In G.O. No. 2166-Revenuo, dated 29th July 1914, an .allotment of 
Rs. 46,350 was provided for the ye.ar 1914-15.. This w.as distributed in the tlireo districts in which work was 
in progress as follows : — 



— 


1 

Allotment. 

Total expendi- 
ture, 1914-16. 

Receipts in 
1914-15. 

Tinnovelly 
■ Bellary 

Kurnool 

. 

• 

Rs. 

28,230 

7,120 

11,000 

Rs. 

.27,980 

6,764 

11,640 

Rs. 

21,051 
10,127 ‘ 
10, 79 


Total 

• 

46,350 

40,390 

41,257 
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Tlio figurO'i .ire rounded to tlio iienrciit rn)H'p, Tlio not cxpuiditure has tliu i Inn’ll IV'. .'1,1.1.! a« eont- 
pared with I?f. 11, 200 in 101.1-M. Bellnry hiiM thh yenr p.iid Its way so f.ir ns th" tinnnei.il year in nmu'enied. 
•So also would Kiirnool hut for a well-intentioned misf.ike hy a junior oltleer wliioii will he ineiitior.—l liter. 
It is oniy rarely that the aecouiit*. in Timievetty will hiUiwwe heewue, in that di-triet, ih'- w o-h in » 'mti-xion 
with the introduction of sjire.ui of the seed drill and harrow and tli<’ tesliny of unit ♦.tfnitis al’O ''liters 
in thiso accounts. In tlint district the rost of raiiting. putch.isins, handlin" tlcMrop pliKl.ciI oirlj in Iftlt 
and acllini: the. pccd in the fall of the y»>ar was U<i. 2I,8U7 and the receipts ohtnine.l from the r d” of lint and 
f-ecd wore Ks. 20,707. Tlie hiihiiice is due to some seed remaining iimidd as v.o?!; «.*.s evtended lf> ’.illige. 
in a now circlo round Vinuhipntti wliere hitherto oiir men wore not known. 'Pheren of the e'cis-inlilnre in 
Timiovcily was chiclly incurred on apre-idiin; the Use of the drill and in testing unit tr.diis. 

‘I. Regarding hist ye.ir'.s ligures, it mu“t ho rcmcmlmrod tin! we ji itehi’ed /n/rts h -fo-e th" '-t h.-ohe 
out and had to fell seed after hostilities had eotiimcnced and the priee everywhere hid f-ilh n. Very 
fortinmlcly, Deputy Jlireclors had oold most of their lint hefore the price fell, othefwi’'’ tle rc hid he, n u 
heavy loss on fheye.ir's working. Tn Iho roiitli. .in average price of IN. I7| p, f l/a-. H vai oht.sin'il /or 
ninety klittitdif of lint end in tlie northern divi..inn IN. 11.7 for 1*7 Vinmlii. The p, rices are now down *'» nhoilt 
Rs. 140 fo Rs. 110 and have heen lower still. As wa-i nl'O the ea.,n with lije r.io!*, tin* “onth «ni emighl 
more than the north ai the sca'On there is later. 

.7. An account of the work from tho point of view of each wsirktng re i on i* now given. 

'Ttnncvdlij . — The lines on which work is in progr-ss wv.--o exphiiiusl in det.iil Int year. Th''> are — 

{a) (he general improvement in (he purity of thoerop hy selling seed from i.tili; -elegioii. (Tie' eitsnt 
to wliich delinits’ improvement can he olitained from tidi nletliod is limited); 

(i) tho testing, development and slistrilnilion of mdt straiti*. (TJd* take- mileh Inegi-r to do hut 
promises the greater nltimato development) ; 

(r) the fostering of eo.ois.r.\tive side of pureeropj direct t(> the larste iirms, and 
(fl) (he si>rend of the use'of the «erd drill and liirrow. 

C. T/ir 101.| crop. — In October — Noveinlier. lORI, -Ukt-flS acres were lowii on r'—sl farm tor.ditiom for 
(ho Department hy 01 contract growers in ditTerent villager This i« excht .ive o' neresiow n hv riots w ith 
different unit strains on orditic.iy field conditions in order to proviih' lint snfiicient fur projs’r .'plimirtt* (c-ts 
in tho mills, 'rhe avi-rage yiehi over all this nrc.i was 1112 Ih. of in/sis an acre which is ]>Met'..'.illy normil 
hut the ginning jsTosiit.igc was 27dt which is nhove th" normal of 2.' p r ernt. for Tmn-ve!lle t. Ry tidi 
means 120,015 Ils. of good .sisal was obtained. Oat of this 100,ltV> I'a. (stillicii nt for 12.170 acres) i.erv noM 
to ryoth for m’d depots for cowing [iiirfKires for the eiirient erop. a* eompired wilhS*k-lls Its. in the 
previous year and .bS.tl.'iO Ihs. two ye.ira ago. Of tlm remainder, -l.tKXl !l a, were ri’Tdre'l for the r. , si f.srmi foe 
the current .year, there was a wastage of less than one |S'r cent, and 1 1,50' t II s. were left oyer tin .dd attd had 
'to 1)0 used as cattle food. Of tliis, 5,0<KI II a. wo’) peed of unit ctr.iins which were grown for •pinnli.g test" 
and xvhich it was never intended to s.-ll. So there W)is 11 .s. of e.de.lbte seed bdt unsold at the rltsl of 

tho year, pufficienl forSlO acres. 

IVc naturally never like to cee good reed linsold at (he end of (he Js'.ir hut tlie-e are (he re , on's for this 
surplus this year : — 

(0) 4,875 pounds were left over in the Virudupitti circle. 

Thi.s i.s a new cirele and was (ho ([rst year in which work had heen st.trteil there. It alwayst.il.es a 
little time for the man to got known and for his .seed to beconio oppns’i.ited. Rut yet he fold 77 ce.nt.of 
the seed given to him. 

(1) The balnnee wsis entirely of a .single unit strninfNo. 2) all of which could h.ive l)r.>n -old in villaeei 
where it was already known hut an attempt was made to spre.isl it into other vill >ges and as Rs. I.' [v r 2,’'i0 
Iks. was asked for it when the seed w’as .selling nt about Rs. 10 and our ordin-iry loraay'inni nt IN. 12. there 
was not .such a ready market for it in the«e now villages. 

7. The fiowiT gins nt Koilpatti workesl tvonomically and the cost of collecting, eit'aning. p’lnning mid 
disposing of lint and seed was reduced from Rs. 3-2.0 to R». 2-12-S pxT 2.V1 II .s. of handled. 

8. Join/ fair hy the ryotf itireri to (hr tjinf. — lj»s( year, it xvas ri’porled that, in lORt, tliree vill.iges hud (riisl 
taking (heir juirc crops tliemcelves direct to the large gins and K-Iling them dircs’t, getting b.iek the reed 
iinmixed and Jieeping if for lh(> next sowing M-ason. In 1014, all firms pio‘’e.'iiig gins agreed (o take .sps-cial 
pain.s over Mich consignments brought direct, to pin tliem at once and to keep them unmixed from the tine 
duco of other villngea and tho-c firms dirrx’tly comusited with .spinning apart from expiort isiy higher r.ite.s 
for produce grown from Dopnrtniont seed, whilst the Sri Chidambara Vinaynknr mills nt Koilpsitti go still 
further and pay still higher rales for lint grown from unit strains. The tr.ule is thus giving consider.ihle 
oncouragoinent to (ho ryot in growing bettor cotton. In 1814, (w-enty villages took all or some of their piro- 
duco diroot to the mills under these arrangements and if tlm resultant seed ha valued only nt tho pirieo of 
baznr seed nl tlio time of ginning (that i.s nt tliolowo.st figure ot the yonr and, of conrfc, it is worth nuich more 
for seed) they nmdo an extra average profit of Rs. 1-2-0 per acre. TIio seed is the s.imo as the .seed w-e soil 
at enhanced rates at sowing time, and if it bo valued nt something below our rates, they cleared nn additional 
Rs. 4 pier ncro on tiicir crop after jiaying all carting charges, etc., and as tliere i.s now n jirosjK’ct of better 
rates for belter quality tlie profits from this method of sale should incrc.ise still further. By this means 132,750 
IIb. of kapaf were taken direct to tho firms and (ho villagers retained 07,500 II s. of jmro seed for sowing jnir- 
poscs — sufficient for over 11,500 acres in tho following year. It i.s not unfair to assume tliat ino.st of this 
was used solely for seed hccauso we re.stricfed sales in viliagcs which had their own seed ; there were praeti- 
cnlly from 20,000 to 22,000 acres under jiuro ilepnrtmcntal seed. This i.s only a feeble beginning, but it 
illuslrntoa tho power of Ibis movement, if it can only bo firmly ostablished. I’ropierly organised co-opierntivo 
sooictios aro needed but nt present tho method of financing them has not been worhed out. Theto societies 
must hnx’o some funds. Tlio members must bo nblo to obtain advances from their society against their 
standing crop. Tlio middleman now gives thorn and so gets a hold of tho crop, pirn'cticnUy fixing tho p'riee 
of tho kapas xvhen ho gives tlio advance. Tho result is that, nt pircsent, xve can only get those who are out 
of tho clutches of tho middlemen to lake their crops in direct, wdiereas it is tho smaller man who cannot wait 
to bargain for a good pirico for his crop after it is plucked who statuksto find most benefit from such co- 
operative snlo.s. It is not easy to run two soparato societies — credit and sale — in ono village, to lind men 
to manage both and tho problem of finanoing those glimmerings towards joint sale have not yet heen solved. 

9. Tho reports of tho mills on tho spinning tests tnndo on somo of tho unit strains aro given on pages 
20 ned 21 of tho Broceodings of tho Agricultural and Trade (ikmforonco of December last and aro very favour- 
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able (also please see page 27 ibid). The Department is very much indebted to Messrs. Harvey and Company 
for their assistance in this matter and it was a matter of general satiafdotion that Mr. Steel’s name appeared 
in the last New Year’s Honours list. That oonfereneo also proved very useful in clearing the position of 
the Department in relation to .spinners and exporters (bottom of page 27 ibid) and in determining what would 
bo aocoptablo as_a tost of any strain of cotton (pages 26, 27 ibid). 

10. In the midst of all this work on seed in TinnovoUj’, there is one dark spot, viz., the spread of a low 
grade typo of Bengal cotton locally Icnown as pulic/iai jari or maxlam used for adulterating. Tinnevollies. 
iCfforts .are still being continued to try to bring about joint action (page 31 ibid). 

11. Drill culliva'.ion. — ^Tho use of the drill and harrow still continue to spread. The total area under 
drill cultivation in tho last six years has been' as follows: — 


Crop. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-16. 







Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cotton 

• 

. 

. 

• - 

. 

1,649 

2,767 

‘ 2,733 

6,809 

9,339 

Cmnbu . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

70 

B18 

1,144 

1,308 

1,990 





Totai, 

• 

1,019 

3,676 

3,877 

7,117 

11,329 


In ‘ anticipation of an increased demand for these implements, 100 now sots were made to bo ready for 
sale at tho sowing season. Thirty-two sots were sold, although I believe that tho sales would have been 
higher but for tho natural disinclination of many to incur more capital expenditure at a time when price 
seemed to he generally falling. 

12. All tho different linos of work will bo continued in tliis and tjio following j'ear ; ospeoially towards 
the establishment of unit strains, joint sales, and the spread of tho seed drill and harrow. Four hundred 
and seventy-six acres were sown on seed farm conditions in October, 1914, for the current year. In addition 
.•lO acres are sown with unit strains for tho purpose of spinning tests. These seed farms (about 540 acres) 
are distributed through tho whole cotton tract from Virudupatti to near to Tuticorin. 

There arc now four circles, one managed from.tho form at Koilpatti and tho other three each in charge 
of an assistant farm manager. This work forms excellent training for these men. 

13. The Northern Division. — Tho worlc hero is somewhat similar but that tho seed which is being sold 
in Bollary is from a unit strain and, in 1914, in Kurnool, seed from a unit strain is taking tho place of that 
from bulk selection known locally as sircar cotton. Mr. Hilson is doing a groat deal of work on cotton selec- 
tions (vide tho Hagari and Nandyal station reports) which promises well for tho future, but ho is not yet 
prepared for spinning tests with any. Ho started much later than Mr. Sampson. Joint solo has not made 
such progress ns tho Tolugu ryot of tho Coded districts is not so enterprising as his brother in Tinnovelly and 
also boo.auso wo need to got the details thrashed out first in tho latter district. They are, however, beginning 
to appreciate the importance of keeping tho seed with which wo have supplied them pure, especially at Nandyal 
as ryots there have brought their crop to bo ginned at tho form gin solely for this object. The seed, which 
is being put out in Kurnool, is maintaining a ginning percentage of 30 per cent, os against 26 per cent, to 
27 per cent, in tlib local variety (vide pages 14, 15 and 16 of tho Proceedings of tho Agricultural and Trade 
Conferonoo). Tho mixtures of differont cottons in Kurnool, especially in tho ryots’ fields, are much worse 
than is tho case in Tinnovelly. There is thus not so much to write about tho work in the Ceded districts, 
but it is equally important and is progressing among a much more conservative class of people. We have 
not nearly so many trained Telugu assistants and both in Bellary and Kmrnool tho work is more concentrated 
than in Tinnovelly. • 

14. Bellary 1914 crop. — In 1911, the seed forms in this district measured 89 acres ; in 1912, 378 acres; 
and in 1913, 693 acres were sown on seed farm conditions. Tho cotton yield both in Bellary and Kurnool 
in 1914 was poor. From Bellary, 85,839 lbs. of hapas wore obtained yielding 23,142 lbs. of lint and 61,409 lbs. 
of seed, ginning percentage 27, which is normal for that variety. After tho damaged and bad seed was r e- 
moved 58,253 lbs. remained, of which 1,820 lbs. were used on this year’s seed'farms and the balance 66,433 
lbs. wore available for sale. 61,943Jbs. (sufficient for about 6,600 acres) were sold at an average of 15 per cent, 
above bazar prices for seed. This was a good year’s work os compared with last year when 5,842 lbs. of 
seed wore sold although a balance of 4,490 lbs. was loft unsold. 

15. 1915 crop and 1916. — 674 acres in five villages wore sown on seed farm conditions last September 
for the 1915 crop. Tho aero yield, however, throughout Bellary is oven less than last year. It is hoped to 
put down in 1915 approximately 1,000 acres of seed farm. The power gin should alsd then bo at work which 
greatly faoilit.ates handling tho crop. 

16. Kurnool 1914 crop. — ^'Tho work which w.as mentioned last year of putting out cotton of one particular 
strain instead of seed grown from crops on tho principle of hulk selection was continued. In all, 651 acres 
were sown under seed farm conditions. There was not sufficient seed of the one variety (No. 2) for tho ■whole 
of this area and a portion of tho seed farms was for tho last year under the old sircar cotton. The 
year was not a good one for cotton and tho yields ■wore low but oven so the average figures illustrate the differ- 
ences between the two : — 


— 

Average yield 
of hapas per 
acre. 

Average 

ginning 

percentage. 

Average 
number 
of lbs. of lint 
per acre. 

No. 2 

lbs. 

139 

30-4 


Sircar cotton 

134 

■ 

27-4 

36j 
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III u iiornml venr, tlio yii'idi of Itj/w,* |mt .irro oiiplil to In' ilniil.In tliraf. 'I'lic iiuntitity of pood I'l'i'd 
otitnined llicipfrom wnn 11 H. {-lll.mm II .n. of No. 2 niid 1V--T1 11 s. of ^mvir cotlmi). Of tlic No. 2 cotton 
!),.t.TO Us. ui-ru used in son inp the seed fririim of Oetoher IIU t niid so *l:i,702 IL«. were oVAiInlde for rde. Out 
of this, :i0,7.'!G Us. of reed wore sohl for sowiiip i>ur[) 0 'Hei nl rules 2.7 [ler rent, nhove Ihoie |»rev/ii!int; in the 
Im/.AT.’ The hidonco which reiunined unsold was larRety xs-itli tahcildnrii. The A" ilkt.-iut ];ireetor who was 
for the first time in charge of this work with the he-t of intentions re<i(K)iided too re.nlilv to an off.-r of help 
from thu Kevemie Department in the inntter of .aelimlly Celling s-nnl. Tah«ildara can help jii-rienltnr.al work in 
.ses'crnl wavs but it is only in the rarest cases that they have time and arc lilted to pell renl din-et to t.vots. 
One result was a halnnce of unsold iced and another w'.as that mir reed was so widely realteresl in difierimt 
taluks of Kiirnool and part of Ctiddnpah that it was nhsohitely imposnihle for tin- farm manager on this duty 
to visit the growers and to try to [lersnade them to gin their crop sep.aralely nml pre<en-e the reed. The 
result of it is that inO“l trace of it is gone. However it was the jo'rror re- d whieh was rent furthest away. 
Mr. Hil.sou was on leave la.st ye.ar, when all the'e nrrangernenie were made. This f.ailure to <li*po'.* of all 
till' peed enupled w ith the fart that i( was only a half normal crop puts Us on the a-tu.d workine of tli.at crop 
with a loss of Its. 1,212 (the figures, of cotir-e. lun nero'i the aeeounls of two ye.ar.o). Df conrce, h.ad not 
most of Ihe lint been rold at pre-war rates, it would have been mileh timff. The (all in jirire of lint 
due to Ihe war nfTeeted ns like everyone el-e nithmigli we Were not ranght ro badly as «ot!ie. 

17. lOlfi crop iiiiij 10111. — In Oetoher 1 01 I,.!. •1.72 neres have heed row n on fesd farm eo.ndi.ioris, all with 
No. 2 ami approximately l.dOO aete« will la* uiwn again this ye.ar. It tse.l o hoisd to inaugurate joint rale 
In one village near Namlynl, praetieally the sihole of wliieli is umh-r our 'eed, 

18. ('ciinhmlia rof/cn.— .‘'election work ha» Ihtii rtaried on this at Koilpalti and C'oimh.atore, Genttal 
ralc.s arc now restricted to the Northern Division where 1.702 II r. v. ( re «ohl. Of this, I. (t til 1! a. were taken 
liy two inspwlore of co operative .societies in Anant.apnr ilislriet. .As iisiinl, this wotl; was dene at a rreall 
profit. 

10. On the wliele. tliup, exclusive of that ti-cd fiirM-ed farms, ISfi.ltl Up, of ceesl mirichnl for 21,0Oi 
nen's were rold dirtwl to districts, .Anotln r 2,2-’>t) aeri-i are ? own timler res-d (arm eenulitioiis .and abuul anothtt 
1 l.fiOO acres in Tinnevelly Imve hi i.n .sow n with onr rci-d s.aveel by lie- vill.'ges by joint rale. There are thu* 
to our own knowledge some .'k'l.tl.Vl acres tinder pure lyif -the largest area yet te.iehed. 

20. 1 now reipiesl that funds he nanctioued (or coitlinuiuir this work. .Mr. Itibon estinittes Jjis re, 
fiuiremeiits at U*-. 20,2.7.7 ami Mr. .‘samii (III at Us, O.'I.V 10 or a lot.d of Ue. |■/l,l)0.7. I’rovishm has Ij-en tnad" 
in the budget for U«. OO-tHMi hut from iIiIh U". “,<7<h) has Ixs-ii re.appropriateil for the p.whh.l res'ding st.sfion. 
] have Ihe honour to request that the sum of Us. •I2..700 l,e now Kauettoned for the current ye.tr. The futiim 
of the cotton market i-. m uncertain that it is mare diflienlt than usual to foris'ast ri quiicments. U Way 
he necc.ss.ary in Decemher to apply for further funds, but it will Is- sis-n from pre*. ioiis Ve.arP that aettml 
requirements usually fall below ibc estimates by al out Us. 1.7.0o'». 1 th.erefore reqiift that ID- •I2,&‘0 Uj 

pnuctioued. It in really impossible to toy what receipts will he a* they depend on what the prlr*' o! cotton 
will he later in the year. They ought (o ho about the rantc. 

licfcrrner — A’o. 1221, diil'i! 2SfA Jutt' U'1,7. 

Tito propo'ols of the Director of Agriculture for the improacmr iil id cotton cultivation during 1015-10 
are Hihmittod to Government. 

2. The requirements of tiie Southern .and Northern divisions are c.'timated at 1!«. 20.2.7.7 and 
R.s. 22,7-10 res|)ectivcly, or Us. 00,00.7 in the nggreg.als'. The budget allotment for the eiim’iit year for 
exix-nditure on cotton is Us. 50,000. From this, a pum of Us. 7.:70() fins !»-en rr.tppropri.HtsI in G.O. U. No 
222, Financial, dated 11th June 1015. The Director requests that the b.alance, nr., ID. .I2.s)<i0 may lie 
Banetioui'd for the prcs-cul. The Hoard Mip]x>rts tho pro)io.«nl and requests that Government will be plc.v'cd 
to approve them and panction the c.xiienditurc. 

T. U.\0II.\V1A1!, 

A’fiYchrr//. 

Ordrr — A'o. I0S.7, Ihvtnur, datol I0(/i July 1015. 

The proixtsals o( tho Director of Agriculture for tho improvement id cotton enllivnt ion during lOir-10 

nro approved ami an expenditure of Us. .f2,.700 tliereon 
panctioued. 

(True extract.) 

I.. Davidson, 
Srfnlary to Ooicrnimnt. 

('■') 

G.O. No, loss, Ur.vjNvn, datkd 22nd Jot.v lOlC. 

Read — the following paper : — 

• Reference from the Roan! of Rerenve {R.S., Sur., L. R<h. ami djrrf.), Ao. HXX), ilntril 20th Jane HUO. 

The Hou'hli! Mr. Lt.. E. IluoKt.r.Y, 

Coininlpslonir ol llt-vcmic Pcttlcniiiit, Survey, Land Iticonls and ARrleulturc. 

Read — tho following p.apcr : — / 

Letter from D. T. Chadwick, Erq., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras, 

Secretary to tho Cominippioner of Rovomio Settlement, Survey, Laud Kccords and Agricul- 
ture. ■ ■■ ° 

Dated— the Idth Juno 1910. 

No.— R.O.C. 2213-Gl. 

I have the honour to eubmit a report on the expenditure of tho allotment for cotton imiirovomont during 
.ho linanctal year 191C-1C together with proposals for tho current financial year. 


MIjccIIriicou*. 
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2. TIio statements of receipts and charges for tho fiimnoial j-car 1914-16 w-ill be dealt with first. Tiioso 
necessarily cut across two working seasons, so that this portion will bo followed by a report on the last 
complete working season, i.c., in regard to tho seed raised from the seed grown on tho seed farms in October— 
November 1914 and sold to the ryots for sowing purposes in tho sowing season of 1915. 

3. Finance oj the ymr.— In G.O. No. 1685, Revenue, dated 19th July 1915, an allotment of Rs. 42,500 
was made for this work in 1915-16. This was distributed as follows : — 


Distriot. 

1 

Allotment. 

Total oxpondi- 
ture in 1915-16. 

Total receipts 
in 1916-16 as 
per Treasury 
accounts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Tinnovolly . . . , 

27,000 

23,830 

14,196 

Bellary 

7,000 

5,867 

4,774 

Kiimool 

8,500 

10,002 

13,419 

Total 

42,500 

39,699 

32,389 


The net expenditure in tho 3 'car was thus Rs. 7,310 duo chieflj’ to tho debit balance of Rs. 9,634 in 
Tinnovellj-. Tho reasons for this vill ho shown later. The gross totals arc less titan those of last j'eai, not 
because a smaller quantitj’ of crop was han^Ued but becanse tho price of .cotton ruled low. In fact it was 
a difficult j-ear for sellers. Tho price ro.se up till April 1915 and then began to fall away stcadilj' and rapidlj'. 
All our cotton had not come in from the seed farms in April and I instructed the Deputj' Directors to hold, 
cspcciallj' ns in August prices began to rise. Then came the notice that cotton was contraband and I told 
them to sell. Prices, however, went on rising and had I waited another month or six weeks, the adverse 
balance would have been much loss. As a matter of fact, tho declaration that cotton was contraband was 
probabl 3 ’ little more than a sop to popular sentiment, the operative factor being tho Order in Council of tho 
prcecding'March. In normal 3 ’car.s, I leave tho selling to tho Doput 3 ’ Directors but last 3 'par was abnormal 
and 1 took flic rosponsibilit 3 ’. Even so, much of tho expenditiu-e for which it is impossible to show any countcr- 
balai\cing return is duo to tho extension of drill oullivatiou in Tinnovcll 3 ' of which more later ; and I trust 
also to bo able to show that tho general value of tho work being done on cotton is of such worth to tho countr}' 
n.s to make an adverse balance of Ks. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 monc 3 ’ well expended. 

4. An account of the work from the point of view of each working season is now given. 

6. Ttnncvclly . — ^Tho work continued to follow tho four main linos described in last year’s report. In 
October — November 1914, there were 535 acro.s on seed farm terms ns compaicd with 405 in the prordous 
3 ’car. Fift 3 ’-cight out of the 535 acres wore sown with special selections to obtain sufficient for spinning tests. 
The following tabic will show clcarl 3 ' tho development of work in this tract. A reference to tho files of earlier 
3 'ears will show that even in the south of Tinnovell 3 ' most of the fields carried mixed crops of kaninganni, 
.and vppam The first work to which the Department set itself was to restore the position of harunganni 
tho true Tinn 3 ' cotton, meanwhile by plant selection to evolve better and superior strains of kaninganni. 
After eight years’ continuous effort and care, this latter work had 3 'ioldod three strains which on ryots’ lands 
were most promising — which wo called Compan 3 ’ No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, respectively. Seed farms are not 
Government farms. Tho 3 ’’ are iw'ots’ land cultiv.atcd by tho r 3 ’ots with seed given to them b 3 ’ the Depart- 
ment, on the condition that ive can see that tho lands are cultivated on tho methods we approve and on tho 
condition that we can buy tho crop on terms fixdd. Incidental^, it may bo remarked that I cannot conceive 
•of a more practical form of demonstration. There is at times a feeling abroad that insufficient demonstrations 
are given on our agricultural stations. Demonstrations are given on those stations, but as agencies of 
instruction, thc 3 ' are simpl 3 ' not in it beside demonstrations on r 3 -ots’ own land where we suppl 3 ' the seed, 
the r 3 'ot follows our methods and himself handles tho resulting crop. Ho knows cver 3 ’thing that has hap- 
pened and so do man 3 ’ of the villagers. Wc could not put our recommendations to a severer test. The 
seed farm r 3 'ots are changed continuall 3 '. But this is not tho reason for which I referred to tho seed farms 
detail. Tho point is that tho figures I am about to give are for our cottons grown on ryots’ lands by tho 
r 3 -ots with their own cattle and on methods within their own means. 


Variety of Cotton. 



Ordinary 

aelected 

kanmganni. 

Company 

Company 
No. 2. 

Company 
No. 3. 

Special unit 
strains 
not yet put 
out. 

Acreage of seed farms sown in October 1914 

100 

39-76 

272-88 

(«) 

256-75 

63-28 

58-75 

Acreage from which kapas was bought in 1915 

100 

39-70 

63-28 

58-75 

Field of inpaa therefrom in lbs.. 

18,452 

9,603 

77,135 

19,830 

15,495 

Yield per aero in lbs. of kapua , 

184 

242 

- 289 

313 

263 

Quantity of lint thereby obtained in lbs. . 

4,625 

2,565 

21,707 

5,998 

4,388 

Quantity of seed obtained in lbs. 

13,588 

6,960 

.54,506 

13,527 

10,821 

Wastage 

239 

78 

922 

314 

286 

Percentage of lint to kapas 

25*07 
per cent. 

26-71 
per cent. 

28-14 
per cent. 

30-23 
per cent. 

28-36 
per cent. 


(a) The proluoo of G'13 acres was rejected under our eentrncts as the ryot had plucked kupns of other fields 
and mixed it with his seed farm cotton. 
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In this t.iblo (ho two chief points to wjiich Bjiccinl nttonlion is roquc.stcd nro yield per nero in laj^x 
nnd tho pcrcontngo of lint to Inpos— mnltiplying these out, one gels the lint prodneo<l per iiere, nnd it is the 
lint i>or ncro which pays : — 


— 

■yield of kapax \ 
per ncro in Ihs. j 

rcrcontngo of | 
lint to lapus. \ 

Yield of lint 
per acre in Iba. 

Ordinary piiro kanniganni . 


• 


184 

25-07 

dfel 

Company No. 1 . 


• 


242 

20-71 1 

1 

1 

Do. No. 2 . 




289 

28-14 

81-3 

Do. No. 3 . 


• 


313 

30-23 

91-8 

Other single plant strains 


• 


2C1 

28-.3.7 

7-1-8 


These nro not figures from smnll plots on an ngrienlturnl station hut are ncttiiil averages from ditft-rent 
rvots’ lands on extents from *10 to 200 acres scattered in dilTerent village i. They are netuals nnd it aonhl 
be justifiable to take them ns they stand, hut I think the compari»on ns it ftnnds is too fnsournlile to the 
selections. Tho season throughout uns not a good one for cotton nnd uas wor.'t in the extreme south wheio 
IK-rhaps most of tho “ordinary selected knningitnni " seed farms Mere situated. Thus the yield of la/s-a 
per acre i.s, I think, too Iom- in (ho table given above if the comparison of yields of lint are pre-.aed. To 
prevent any risk of exaggeration, 1 M-oidd jirefor for purpo es of comiiarisoti to place the aw.age yield of tho 
IxiiKis per ncro of “ ordinary selected l-nruitijnntii ” at the highest of any of tho .selivtions from all, the rird 
farm cottons, eic., niH Iks. per acre. This is undoubtedly the basis of companion mo>t unfavourable to tho 
single plant ! elect ions. The first lino would then read — 

Yh'hi of hijyit Peri ent'ige of yield of hnt 

per acre. lint to /opx. per acre. 

Ordinary pure tiirioiyeiiai iil.'t 2.’> 07 kO 

and the comparison of yield per acre of lint uould he 80, Hldt, i'bS, 7-I’8 II a. res]W'clively. 

0. I submit that tiio»o figures of yield of lint certainly in regard to Nos. 2 and ,‘t ju-tify the espendiiuro 
of money nnd labour spent on this Mork of cotton improvement, hut this is only one side of the faivie.ating 
story of cotton. The price which the ryot actually gets depends not only on the quantity he has for «.ale 
hut on tho price ho gets for it. The system of joint diieef .sale by ryots Mhich Mas .started three ye.ars ago 
has enabled the ryots not only to preserve their stocks of good l•(•ed for next rcii'on’.s soMing. but togd an 
extra premium for (ho quality of tho lint for all thete selections. Nos. 1, 2 nnd ft have been proved by actual 
hulk spinning tests to bo au()orior to ordinary knnttiQmini in purity, length nnd strength of st.aplc. IVe are 
greatly indebted to Mo.ssrs. Harvey nnd Company, udio M'erc the fir.st firm to recognise the po««ibilit!es of 
these selections nnd to oiler a premium to those ryots uho brought in their crop to them pure. In Iblft, 
tho amount of Mich lint obtainable Mas very small and the premium olTered u-as Uu, ;) a H'lii'H nt WH) It a. over 
tho market rate. Thanks to the system of direct sale nnd pre«ervation of seed, the extent under (he-o j-eli-'c- 
(ions has boon steadily increasing. In lOM, tho premium Mas again 11“. f! a I/ni«ft, in Iblb—tlie year now 
underreport — it opened at Rs. o a l-havdi nnd eloied at Rs. fi. In tho current year, it in Morth mentioning 
that tho quantity M-as becoming sutlieient to interest exporting hoiees nnd competition iner<a'-ed. This 
year opened uith a piemium of Rs. 10 a khamli on this cotton nnd has already advanced Rs. R! a hhandi 
and hoyond nnd has touched It.s. 10 a kltnndi. These are actual transactions fiom Mhich there is no e-enpiug. 
The price this year for fully good fair Tinniea has been belMCen Its. 180 and Rs. lO.'i js-r khnndi of jVhl 11 s. 
If tho prico be taken at Rs. ISO and tho premium bo only put at Rs. 10 and the figures of yield of kr.jiax per 
aero ho put (ho .same at the normal figure of one potlii and a half (or fJTo lbs.) the difTerenee to the ryot 
hotM-oen company No. 3 nnd ordinary pure karunganni can very readily bo .shoM ti. From what has been 
M'ritton abovo it M'ill bo soon (hat these figures (nkon are moderate and no exaggeration. 


Company No. 3. Ordinary imro karutignnni. 


Item. 

Particular-s. 

i 

' Item. 

"" ^ 

I’nrl icnlara 

Average yield of an acre in knpax 

li pothis or 

Average yield of an aero in kapnx 

1 J polbis or 

Lilli percentngo 

376 Iba. 

30-23 

Lint jicrcenlago ..... 

375 Jl»s. 
25-07 

Therefore quantity of lint ob- 
tained per ncro 

113 llB. 

Thoreforo qunnlity of lint obtained 
per ncro ..... 

94 Ibc. 

And qunntitj' of ficed obtained 
per ncro, .... 

202 lbs. 

And quantity of seed obtained per 
acre ..... 

281 lb. 

Value of 113 Us. of lint at Rs. 180 
the khnndi of 

604 lb 

Rs. A. r. 

40 6 0 

Value of 01 11b. of lint nt Rs. 180 tlio 
7.hand{ of 

604 11b. ... . . 

Rs. A. r. 
33 0 0 

Premium on 113 lbs. of lint at 

IIg. 10 (ho hhandi of 504 lbs. 

Value of 2G3 lbs. of seed nt Rs. 12 
por pothi of 247 lbs. 

2 4 0 

12 12 0 

No promium . . . ... 

Vnluoof 281 lbs. of seed nt Ra. 9 per 
potlii of 247 lbs. . . 

A'ff 

10 4 0 

Total money return from an ncro 

65 5 0 

Total money return from an aero 

43 13 0 


Balance in favour of company No. 3, Rs. llj jior acre. 

Little' wonder that this seed is at a promium and that watchfulness over this seed supply i.s tho most 
urgent and pressing work there. These solcetions nro two of Mr. Samp.son’s nnd he desorvoR tho greatest 
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orcdit for thom. With organisation, constant caro and effort there is a prospect of raising the whole general 
standard of Tinnovolly cotton 'within an appreciable time. But this work is becoming so important and 
widespread that wich green manuring in Madura, these three districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnovelly 
form a sufficient charge for n Deputy Director, air. Thomas has thrown himself into the work with oharac- 
teristio keenness and determination. 

7. After this rather long expatiation on the merits of these cottons, I return to the usual statements 

of the returns of sales of seed in the sowing season of 1916. As explained above, the yields of the crop of 
1915 ran low throughout. Wo withdrew from distribution the whole 6f the seed of Company No. 1, as 
although it was an excellent cotton it was none or very little bettor than Company Nos. 2 and 3 and yielded 
appreciably less. With the surplus stock of farm seed available 87,096 ILs. of these selected seeds wore sold 
at a premium in village dop6ts sufficient for 8,700 acres. This however, is only a partial statement of the 
casoi Very much larger quantities of this seed were used for sowing as a result of the system of direct sale 
and oo-oporativo ginning— vide below. In 1915, they thereby obtained 274,560 lbs. of good selected seed. 
The ryots undoubtedly kept this seed for sowing — for such purposes it commanded a premium of thirty 
per cent, to fifty per cent, at sowing time. It was, of course, impossible to trace all this seed and I prefer 
to make the conservative estimate that only two-thirds of it was really sown, which brings the total of 
selected seed tomo in 1915 up to 271,136 ILs. sufficient for some 27,000 aeros-^onco it is that the cotton 
is hcooming of interest to exporting houses. No account is taken hero of seed which has been out with 
the rj'ots for more than two years. « 

8. Joint direct sale hy ryots to ginning firms. — ^This is a most potent method of inoreasing the stock of 
good seed in the country and of getting into the hands of tho rymts the full value for the quality of the cotton 
they grow and for penalising thom directly and immediately for any adulteration. It is, however, uphill 
work duo to village factions and personal tastes .and requires careful watching. In few villages has it been 
possible so far to got a sufficient number together to form a registered society. Special attention is being 
given to this ; but at present tho practice is largely confined to those who arc sufficiently well off not to need 
advances from tho broker. Tho following statement, however, shows its development since it was started 
in 1913-r4:— 


Year. 

Number of 
villages 
concerned. 

Number of 
who 

brought their 
' aeleotod ootton 
direct to 
ginneries. 

Average 
number of 
ryots per 
village. 

Amount of 
iapas BO 
brought. 

Amount of 
good seed 
so obtained. 

Amount of 
! good seed 
sold by 
Govern,; 
mont from 
Govern- 
ment seed 
farms, etc. 





LB, 

LB. 

LB. 

1013.14 . , . ' 

3 

0 

2 

*• 

.* 

89,448 

1914.15 

20 

03 

31 

132,760 

97,600 

103,406 

1916.16 , 

20 

89 

3*1 

•• 

274,600 

87,000 


The tendency is in tho right direction. Tho last column has been added to show how import.ant this 
direct sale is from tho point of view of seed supply. Even if it be assumed that only two-thirds of the seed 
so obtained is actually sown, yet this source supplied last year 183,040 lbs. of selected seed, or more than double 
that from tho seed farms. Tho latter will always bo necessary to maintain purity of typo and to put out 
better cotton still. 

9. The fnliire. — Except in tho extreme south, ordinary selected l-arunganni is not now being grown on 
tho seed farm conditions. It is all Company Nos. 2 and 3. Special efforts are being made to tost those 
in tho Virudupatti circle (vide below). In view of tho competition, which has rison this year for this class 
of cotton, I have iustructod Mr. Thomas to con.sider whotlicr ho could not manage 1,000 to 1,500 acres of 
seed farm in 1916-17. 

10. Pnlichai. — ^Tho above is one .aspect of the efforts made towards tho improvement of purity of 
Tinnovelly cotton. Another very important step has taken in another direction which is vital to all efforts 
towards purit3’’ and quality. Reference has been made in previous reports to tho existence to a low grade 
cotton locally known as pnlichai or jari which was introduced somehow some six or seven years .ago cither 
from tho Contr.al Provinces or Northern India. 11 is short stapled, verj' white, harfh with a faWj' clean and 
snmmvhat largo greenish-brown coloured seed. It belongs to .an entirely different class of cottons from 
“ Tinnovellios.” It does not jdold on tho .average in total weight of Ixijias more than Tinnevollies do ; but 
tho lint outturn is thirty per cent, against ordimary Tinnios 25 porgent. In actual value pure it is oiilj' about 
two-thirds that of Tinnovelly but it is obvious that if by mixmg with Tinnevollies, practically Tinnovelly 
prices can bo obtained for it, it pays to grow it on account of its greater lint outturn. It is also perfectly 
obvious that if it booamo widespread, tho particular standing which Tinnios hold in tho world’s cotton market 
would be lost, possibly never bo regained. For tho host^fow years, the oultivation of this low grade cotton has 
been extending because Tinnovelly prices wore practically obt.ainablo for it. Tho danger had become serious 
and imminent. Its presence in Tinnovelly lint had been detected at least once in a consignment sent abroad. 
Practically every firm interested in Tinnovelly cotton WTote to mo last year independently asking that Hs 
cultivation should bo stopped or at least checked — ^no easy matter in tho ciroumstances. After some negotia- 
tions, all buying firms interested in Tinny cotton agreed not to purchase any pnlichai pure or mixed in tho 
1917 season. Leaflets were pritited in tho vernacular and widely distributed before tho sowing so.ason in' 
1916 giving notice of this resolve. Men wore sent specially to the villages to dissuade sowungs. Tho Revenue 
authorities helped. Sowings of pnlichai instead of incro,asing wore reduced to ono-third of tho previous years 
and many plants sown by chance were uprooted. It was not, however, eradicated. Especially around 
Virudupatti and chielly through tho agency of some dealcr.s, who gambled on tho agreement breaking down, 
a considorablo area was sown chiefly mixed, Tho re.sult was that the early offerings of cotton at Virudupatti 
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—the chief cotton markoh-all contained some admixture of pulichai. Firms refused to admit any cotton 
nitliin their yards, and the whole market was at a standstill with no money circulating for a fortnight. By 
that time the vory name of pulichai was rapidly becoming anathema to the brokers.. This, however, could 
not hold forever, and the firms agreed to take such cotton on the solo understanding that the j uHcl.ni mixed 
with it should not be paid for. The pendulum began to swing and it soon became apparent that more stringent 
methods wore needed. All firms then entered into a fbrtnal legal ngreoment permitting inspection of their 
yards and books by a selected officer of the Agricultural Department and the imposition of penalties where 
pulichai had been paid for. I wish to record my great appreciation of the spirit and help with which firms 
have worked with us towards this object of stoiiping adulteration often at much inconvenience, trouble and 
loss. I am mosjt indented to them. There were some who thought wo wore following a vain hope in endea- 
vouring to stop adulteration but by the progress and experience gained I am sure it can bo done. It is, 
however, absolutely essential to continue effort in its stricter form for another year and to give intimation 
thereof widely before the next sowing season. It is a straight issue for purity and quality on which both the 
cotton firms and the Agricultural Department are staking their reputations with the ryots and neither of us 
can afford to lose them. Meanwhile Our selected cottons are coming on more valuable than pulichai and 
it is largely for this reason that larger seed farms are necessary this year. Meanwhile the Collector of 
Bainnad, Mr. Loftus-Tottenham— who by the bye is rapidly becoming an expert in the vegetative charac- 
teristic of cotton— is continuing the fight against it in the villages. If it can thus bo practically stamped 
out by this joint action, it will bo as potent a factor in maintaining the quality of Tinnovelly cotton as 
anything that can bo done on the Agricultural station by way of selection. Personally, I hope then to bo 
able to make out a case for legislation against its ro.ippoaranco. 

11. Drill cuUimtion. — Inter-cultivation and efficient tillage are ns important in'the raising of good crops 
as is good seed and tho sowing of seed in linos with bullock hoeing later between them makes for good cultiva- 
tion. The spread of this system is shown in tho following table of area drilled in tho last six years. 
Figures represent acres — 


Crop. 1910-11, 1911-12. 1912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1916-10. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Cotton . . . . ’ 'i 1,649 2,767 2,733 6,809 9,330 12,716 

Cumbu .... 70 818 1,144 1,308 1,990 4,346 

Total , 1,019 3,676 3,877 7,117 11,329 17,000 


It should bo remembered that when loft to spread by its own virtue, tho use of the drill and horso lioo 
with planting of turnips took 100 years to establish itself throughout Gloucestershire. The sowing 
season during which the drill can be used is very short and tho stationary character of tho figures of 1911-12 
and 1912-13 seemed to indicate that wo were reaching tho limits -of the capacities of tho regular staff for 
demonstration. In 1913-14, the system was tried of trying a few labourers in tlio use of those implements 
in different villages and employing them for from two to four months to teach others in their own and 
adjoining villages. The implement may at first bo lent but tho ryot uses his own cattle and his own labour 
and that of another cooly. Tlio proportional cost of departmental assistance so given is therefore small. 
This sj'stem of agricultural instruction and demonstration — for such it only but omphatioally is — worked 
so well that, in 1915-16, 190 coolies were so employed. Demonstrations wore given in 194 villages of which 
48 had never previously been touched. In eight villages, where tho system was well established, all assistance 
was withdrawn. The Deputy Director has to watch this work to see that assistance in a particular village 
is not unduly protracted. Tho fact remains that since the employment of these village instructors, tho area 
drilled has risen from 3,877 acres to 17,060 (or more than fourfold), the area done by tho ryots themselves 
without any assistance in any form was 8,400 .aerps or more than twice tho total area drilled in 1912-13, 83 
sots of implements each capable of cultivating 50 .acres of hand wore sold in 1916-16 ns against 32 in 1914-16 
and 35 in 1913-14 and 12 in 1912-13. It is also reported that more and more are being made locallj’. It 
is on the cost of these trained local coolies that the chief debit of the work in I’innevclly arises : but I submit 
that the method is justifying itself by its results. It is a class of work, in which demonstration and instruc- 
tion must be given ; and no cheaper or more effective agency could be found than by training men in tho 
villages and making them into local instructors : it is a class of work in wliieh it results are to bo obtained it 
is necessary to go wide, which could never bo done if one relied solely on the superior staff trained at tho 
• college. I also submit that it effectively disposes of the suspicion which arises now and again in certain 
quarters, that demonstration in tho villages is not attempted. Our men ■ in every district taken up are 
always at it. Also I trust that tho manysidednoss and scale of this work in Tinnovelly, the variety of agencies 
brought in to help when considered with that, for instance, now in progress against palm disease in Godavaii, 
will show that tho Agricultural Department is not afraid to go wide wherever it sees an opening and where 
it can guarantee supen'ision and control. I am very glad to bo able to commend the work of tho staff in 
Tinnovelly. In regard to implements it may bo mentioned that a two-furrow disc plough costing Es. 284 has 
been hired out to one agricultural society. 

12. The Northern Division. — The cotton industry itself is not so well organized as in the south, the Depart-' 
ment is not nearly so well staffed (it is only now that Tolugu students are passing through college) ; drill 
cultivation is tho rule overjuvhere, and, therefore, for those reasons it is impossible at present to tackle tho 
question of adulteration and the W'ork is not so manysidod as in Tinnovelly and Ramnad. 

13. Bellary, 672 acres wore sown on seed farm conditions in 1914 with sircar cotton No. 1. Tho yields 
especially were low. Tho contract with one ryot was denounced as ho had mixed his seed. In all, 49,790 
lbs. of Icapas wire bought (an avori^e yield of only 78 lbs. an acre) which gave a lint percentage of 29‘1, 
■well above that of the country crop : 7,900 lbs. of seed was used on the seed farms of 1915 and -the balance 
of .alt the geod seed as we’l as 2,259 11 s. preserved from the 1913-14 crop and 2,952 lbs. purchasod from 
Hagan Agricultural Station (in all 29,032 lbs.) were sold to ryots at eleven per cent, abov'o baza.ar rates. It 
IS very satisfactory that all was sold though stocks were much loss than last year. A much larger area, 
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nnraely 934 acres in eight villages, has been sown on seed farm terms in 1915 and thoro^shoiild bo still 
further dovoloiiment this j-car. 

14. Kurnoed. — ^llcro tlio seed farm.s in J914 (w:., 1,052 aeres) aero son'll iiiili sircar cotton No. 2 which 
is a .single plant selection giving a higher lint outturn and a whiter and bolter cotton. Here also the contract 
with one ryot had to bo dcnouncod because ho had stored his cotton in a leaky hut and spoilt it, so really 
tho produce only of 975, acres was brought, rtz., 131,7421118. of l:apas — a yield of 1381b. an acre, the same 
ns in tho previous year. It will bo noticed that, at both Bcllary andKurnool, they are working noiv solely 
with tho progeny of single plant selections. After jiiekiiig over tho I:a 2 >as, 71,C09 ILs. of good seed was 
obtained, of which 7,908 lbs. were used on seed farms, 51,8.50 lbs. sold to ryots at twenty per cent, above 
bazaar rates and 1,497 lbs. ux-ro loft, unbold. In 1916, 980 acres were sown on seed farm condition. 

15. Tho total sales of seed in the three centres may be shown as follows : — 


— 

, 1914-15. 

1916-10. 

By lyota 
from 

direct sale 
of lint. 

From seed 
farms. 

m 

By rj'ots 
from 

direct sale 
of lint. 

From seed 
farms. 

Total. 

Tlnnovelly and Bamniid 

07,600 

103,465 

200,065 

183,040 

87,096 

270,136 

Bollary .... 


51,943 

51,943 


29,032 

29,032 

Kumool .... 

•• 

30,730 

30,730 

i 

61,850* 

61,850 

Total . 

97,500 j 

186,144 

IHI 

183,040 

177,978 



10. Proposals for finanrial year 1910-17. — It is easier thisye.ar than it was last to estimate financial needs. 
Tho difiicully is app.areut when it is romembored that the price of Timievelly cotton last year fell to Bs. 126 
a Ldiandi and has this year been lis. 195. Yet the budget for 1910-17 had to bo prepared in August 1916 
when prices of cotton ucro exceedingly low. Now the position has changed completely — i)riees have boon 
iiigh. Tho Deputy Directors of Agriculture estimate their requirements ns follows for tho current year : — 


Belinry 

Kurnool 


Northern Division. 

Bs. 

25,270 

13,270 

Total . 38,540 


with rrceipt.s Rs. .3.5,055 and the .Southern Division e.stimatcs expenditure at Bs. 39,190 with receipts 
Bs. .32,092. Tho total cstimatrs therefore .aro — oxjondituio Bs 77,730 re joipls Rs. 07,747. Tho budget 
allotment bs Bs. 51.,500. 1 have tho honour to rcquc.st that this sum may bo sanctioned and if possible 
another Bs. 25,000 from the reserve with Government or, in all, Bs. 70,500. 


Rcicrcnct — No. 1200, dated 20th June 1910. 

Tlic proposals of tho Director of Agriculture for the improvement of cotton cultivation during l9lG-17 
are Kubmitted to Government. 

2. Tho rcquiromcnf.s of tlio Northern and Southern Divisions are o.slimatcd at Rupees 38,540 and 
Rs. 39,190 re.spcctively, or Bs. 77,730 in the aggregate. Towards thi.s, there is an allotment of Rs. 51,500 
onU' in the budget for the current year. Tho Director requests that sanction may bo accorded to tho expen- 
diture of this allotment and that, if po.s.siblc, a further sum of Bs. 25,000 may bo allotted towards the deficit. 
The Board approves of tho Director’s proposals and specially urges that tho increased allotment may bo 
sanctioned. 

3. Tho Director’s report is one of the greatest interest and shows how much tho cotton cultivator has 
been helped by tho Agricultural Department. 

Copies may bo distributed to tho Press. 

S. KriShnama Achari, 

for Secretary. 


Order — No. 1083, llcrenue, dated 22nd July 1910. 

The Government sanction an expenditure of Rs. 61,600 on tho improvement of cotton cultivation during 

1910-17. If notwithstanding tho use of the strictest 


Mlaccllanconr. 


economy, tho Board of Revenue finds it impo.‘’6iblo to 
confiiio tho expenditure to this amount and if provision 
cannot be made to moot tho oxoojb by roappropriatipn, an application may bo made later for an additional 
allotment. 


(True Extract.) 


J. P Bedford, 

Acting Secretary to Goicrnmcnl. 
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G.O. No. 2533, Revenue, dated ICth August 1917. 

Read — the following paper : — ’ 

£c«cr— from 6. A. D. Stuaet, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agrioultwro, 

To — tho Soorolary to Government, Revenue Department. 

Doled — ^Madras, the 2Gth June 1917. - 

iVo.— R.O.C. 1673-2686-Gl. 

1 have tho honour to submit a report on the expenditure of tho allotment for cotton improvomflnt during 
tho financial year 1916-17 together with proposals for tho current financial year. 

2. Tho statement of receipts and oharges for tho financial year 1910-17 will be dealt rvith first. These 
out across two working seasons so that this will be foUowod by ’a report on tho last complete working season, 
I.C., in regard to the seed raised from the seed grown on seed forms in Ootober-Novembor, 1918, and 
sold to tho ryots for sowing purposes in tho sowuig season of 1916. 

3. Finance of the year . — ^In G.O. No. 1683, Revenue, dated 22nd July 1916, an allotment of Rs. 61,690 
was made for this work in 1916-17. An additional allotment of Rs. 25,000 was sanctioned in G.O. R. No. 261, 
Ein'ancial, dated 8th November 1916. This was finally distributed ns follows : — 



Allotment. 

Expenditure 
in 1910-17. 

Total receipts 
in 1916-17 as per 
treasury 
accounts. 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Circle, IJellary and Kurnool .... 

31,800 

24,360 

31,142 

VI Circle, Tinnovolly, Raranad and Madura 

44,700 

43,047 

30,058 


76,500 

67,997 

61,200 


Tho net expenditure in tho year is, therefore, Rs. 6,797, made up of a profit of Rs. 6,792 inthoT Circle 
and a loss of Rs. 13,580 in tho VI Circle. Tliose figures of profit and loss do not represent tho real iaets 
however because thej' refer to the financial year and not to any complete working season. Tho profit in tho 
I Circle is largely duo to tho fact that tho 1917 season there was very late owing to tho receipt of heavy rains 
at tho beginning of February which throw back tho crop. The resulting crop was also poor owhig to the 
very wot season. Consequently only Rs. 1,983 were spent on tho purchase of cotton in tho three months, 
January to March 1917, as against an estimate of Rs. 13,000 and an actual expenditure in tho oorrosponding 
months of 1916 of Rs. 0,812. This also explains tho failure of tho Deputy Director of Agriculture, I Circle, 
to spend his full aUotmont. As soon as tho natimo of tho season bcoomo evident, Rs. 4,000 wore transferred 
from tho allotment of tho I Circle to the VI Circle and Rs. 3,000 of this extra sum were usefully spent. Simi- 
larly, the loss in the n Circle is mainly duo to tho large expansion of the work there as explained in qiarik- 
graphs 8 and 9 below. Rupees 17,636 were spent in the tieo months, January to March 1917, mainly in 
connexion with the 1917 crop, as against Rs. 9,370 spent in the corresponding months of 1916. Tho 
receipts corresponding to this expenditure of Rs. 17,537 will come into the current financial year 1917-18. 

4. An account of tho work from tho point of view of each working season is now given. 

6. VI Circle. — TinnevelUj, Eamnad and Madura . — The work continued on tho same linos as hi previou® 
years. In Ootobor-Novomber 1915, there wore 552'5 .acres on seed farm terras ns compared udth 635 in the 
previous year, Tho strains of cotton grown and the results obtained are shown below ; — 


Typo name of selection. 

Area under 
seed farm 
in acres. 

Total yield 
of hapas 
in lbs. 

Yield of 
kapas in lbs. 
per aero. 

Lint outturn 
per cent. - 

Average 
yield of Unt 
in lbs. per 
acre. 

C. Company* . 

. 

. 


371-91 

122,016 

328-1 

29-38 

96-6 

C. S.S.F.C.i . 

• 

. 


21*34 

6,092 

285-6 

30-89 

88-2 

0. S. S. F. C,» . 

• 

. 


20-23 

6,805 

286-9 

29-23 

83-9 

A. Company* . 

• 

. 


100-94 

42,905 

426-1 

32-72 

139-1 

A. S. S. F. A.' 

• 

. 


2004 

9,273 

402-7 

31-62 

. 148-3 

A. S. S. F. A.* . 

• 

. 


18-01 

7,270 

403-3 

31-06 

127-7 



Total 


662-50 

193,366 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Tho two strains. Company No. 2 and Company No. 3 were grown for distribution to ryots. Tho others are 
spcoial selections which wore ^own to provide material for sjiiiming tests. . Attention is invited to tho figures 
of yield of lint per acre. In viewing these, it must bo remomborod that they represent only tho result) of the 
season ’ picking, i.c., tho harvest up to April, 1916. IVo do not buy tho cotton harvested at tho “ summer ” 
picking ill Julj'-August from those crops as this is usually of inferior /juality. Moreov'er it is tho district 
pra^ico to pay in kind tho coolies who pick tho cotton and wo accordingly lose sight of some ten per cent, 
pf the crop fpm this cause. For tho purpose of crop statistics, tho district average yield for a normal crop 
is taken as ninety pounds of lint per acre, including both season and summer pickings. This is possibly too 
low. It u ill, however, bo making a very liberal estimate if wo adopt ninety pounds per acre for tho normal 
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yield of ordinary Tinnovelly cotton from tlio Bcnson picking alone. On this basis the profit to the ryot in 
growing Company No. 3 in place of ordinar3' Tinnovelly works out as follows ; — 


Yield of l:apas 
Lint per cent. . 
Lint obtained '. 
Seed obtained . 


Value of lint at Es. 200 per khandi of 504 lb . 
Premium on lint at Es. 10 per khandi of 504 lbs. 
Value of 280 lb. of seed at Es. 12 per polhi of 247 lbs. 


Company No. 3 Ordinary Tinnovelly 
(.actuals from (estimated). 

100-94 acres in 
1916). 

Per aero. Per aero. 


425 lbs. 

■ 360 lbs. 


32-72 per 

cent. ; 25 per cent. 


139 Its. 

90 lbs. 


286 lbs. 

270 lbs. 


Es. A. p. 


Es. A. P. 

55 3 0 


35 11 0 

4 7 0 

No premium. 


13 14 0 

Value of 270 Its. 
of seed at Es. 9 
per pothi of 
247 lbs. Es. 

0 13 0 


Totai. . 73 8 0 


45 8 0 


Balance in favour of Company No. 3=Es. 28 per acre. 


Those figures explain the popularitj’ of Company No. 3 cotton. A premium of Es. IG per khandi -was readily 
.given bj' tho firms on account of its good qualities. In some cases os much as Es. 20 was given. The new 
selection S.S.F.A. promises oven bettor results in yield per acre and has been verj' well reported on by the 
spinning mills. This is therefore now being put out on as largo a scale ns possible under tho name Company 
No. 3-A. , 

6. From tho 552 acres of seed farms sown in 1016 supplemented by tho surplus stock of farm seed, 135,028 
lbs. of seed were obtained in tho 1910 season. Of this 87,080 lbs. were sold to rj’ots .at a premium for sowing in 
Ootobor-Novembor 1910 and 20,840 lbs. issued to seed farms, tho balance, t.c., 21,102, being ol.assed as inferior 
and sold as cattle food. From last j'ear’s report it will bo soon that wo sold 87,090 lbs. of seed in tho 1915 
season, suffioiont to sow some 8,700 acres. About 40 per cent, of tho resulting crop from this seed was sold 
bj’ r^'ots on co-operative linos as explained below. Wo know that these obtained 703,002 lb. of good seed 
for sou-ing in tho 1910 sou-ing season. Assuming, as in last j’c.ar, that only two-thirds of those wore actually 
sown, which is a very conservative estimate, seeing that tho seed sells at a pro'mium, wo m.ay safely say tlint 
87,080-b§ of 703,002= 555,764 lbs. of our seed was sown inOotobor-November 1910, which would bo sufficient 
for some 50,000 acres. Eeckoning an extra profit of Es. 28 per acre as worked out in paragraph 5 above 
this means that wo have put over fifteen lakhs of rupees into tho pockets of tho ryots in tho current j-oar. 
This is taking no account of tho remaining sixty per cent, of tho crop raised from tho seed issued last year or 
of any seed which has been out with tho ryots for more than two j-cars. 

7. Joint direct sale by ryots to ginning firms. — ^This is becoming of increasing importance and in this system 
wo can now foresee the solution of the problem of how to supply annually seed suffioiont for tho 000,000 acres 
comprising tho Tinnovelly cotton tract. This moans six miUion lbs. of seed, or the produce of 30,000 acres 
of seed farms. Wo could not run this area dopartmontallj', but wo coidd run 1,600 acres which is all that 
is necessary to supply seed to co-operative seed unions farming 30,000 .acres. Those unions would be care- 
fully located throughout tho tract so that tho supply of improved seed would bo brought within reach of 
every rj-ot. This is what wo arc now aiming at. Progress was slow in tho earlier ye.ars, but is now becoming 
r.-ipid as will bo soon from tho figures given below : — 


Year. 

Number of 
villages 
concerned. 

Number of rj-ots 
who pooled their 
kapas and sold 
their lint 
co-operatively to 
the mills. 

Averago 
number of 
ryots per 
village. 

Amount of 
kapas 
brought 
for 00- 
bporativo 
gianing. 

Amount of 
good seed - 
obtained. 

Ample to 
BOW about 





LBB. 

LBB. 

AOS. 

1913 ■ . 

3 

6 

2 

30,000 

22,500 

1,600 

1914 .... 

20 

63 

3-1 

132,760 

97,500 

6,600 

1915 .... 

29 

89 

3-1 

226,000 

169,560 

11,300 

1916 .... 

71 

362 

6-0 

1 

1,004,299 

703,002 

46,900 


These seed unions are not registered under tho Co-oporativo Societies Act but tho members are usually also 
members of tho local village co-operative sooiotj' .and so are able to finance their transactions. Tho members 
of the union bind themselves to grow our cotton and to sell tho resulting kapas iointl3’- to a firm who will 
make special arrangements to return them their seed pure after ginning. This seed is kept for sale as sowing 
seed. Wo assist them in making tho necessary arrangements with the firms and certify their cotton so as 
to ensure their obtaining a premium for it. 

8. jThe future. — ^Tho figures of yield of lint per acre given in paragraph 5 above show- clearly that cotton s 
of tho Company No. 3 typo are much better yielders than Cohipany No. 2. The latter will therefore be 
dropped except in certain particular tracts where it has special advantages and Company No. 3 and its speoial 
strains distributed instead. In paragriiph 7 of his report for last year, Mr. Chadvrick foreshadowed the 
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necessity for greatly increasing tlie area of our seed farms. It soon bccamo evident that if wo Avero to compete 
successfully u'ith pulichai avo required as largo an amount of tlio Company No. .3 seed ns avo could raise. As 
from G.O. No. 1083, Rovonuo, dated 22nd Soptembor 1916, it appeared doubtful Avhotlicr the allotment for 
seed farms in 1910 Avould bo increased, I took counsel Avitli Mr. Thomas as to Avhotlior it AA Ould not bo possible 
to finance a larger area of seed farms Avith the allotment by modifying our system. Prior to 1910 avo bought 
the entire crop in the form of hipas Irom the seed farms and this involved a considerable gros.s expenditure 
although most of it aa'os recovered subsequently by selling the lint. Tiio ncAv system AA-liich has been tried 
in 1910 consists in buying the seed only, the ryot selling the lint direct to a firm. After all, aa'c do not Avant 
the lint to pass tlnough our hands, and the only disadvantage of the now sj-stem is tliat the kapas aro ginned 
at the firm’s ginnery and not under our control at the farm gin.- But, in' any ease, flic increased area covered 
by our operations makes it out of the question to send all kajms to bo ginned at the farms, and further the 
In-ms take groat care that those special seed farm cottons aro not mixod. lA'c still retain the old system to 
some extent round Koilpatti but the noAV sj’stom aa-jU bo ndoi>tcd generally in the future. By it avo can 
finance a much larger area from the same gross oxponditAU-o and, ns a matter of fact, some 2,000 acres of seed 
farm Avoro soAvn in October-Novomber 1910 mainly in the puhehai tract round Sattm-. This falls to bo dealt 
with in next year’s report hoAvovor. 

9. Pvlichai, — A rofcronco is solicited to paragraph 10 of last year’s report for a description of tho situation 
with regard to this intruder into tho “ TinnovoUy ” traet. Tho intruder is being fought on tAvo lines, 

(a) by a oombhiation of tho buying firms to refuse to buy it, 

\h) by distribution of seed of Company No. 3 AA-hich yields tlio ryot a better return per aero than pulichai 
does. 

Either method alone Avonld have failed. There can bo liltlo doubt that pulichai giA'cs a better return per 
aero than ordinary Tinnovclly oA'en Avhon properly valued on its merits ns a short-stapled cotton and not 
mixed surreptitiously AA-lth good Tinnovell3'. Had avo not hod in Company No. 3 a cotton Avhich can beat 
pulichai at its OAA-n game, t.c., higli yield per acre, nothing could have proA'cntcd its spread, and tho agree- 
mont of tho firms hot to buy it must incvitablj’ have broken doAA-n eventually'. IVo may Icgitimatclj' objeot 
to a ryot palming off pulichai as “ TinnoA'olIy ” and so obtaining a price to Avhich ho is not entitled and inci- 
dentally ruining tho reputation of Tinnovclly cotton. But avo haA'o no more right to object to a ryot 
groAA'ing a crop of pure pulichai and selling it ns such, if it i).ays him to do so, than avo have to objeot to his 
deciding to groAv ground-nut instead of cotton for the same reason. Luckilj' for tho spinners and exporters 
interested in long staple cotton, it pays tho ryot bettor to groAV our Company No. 3 cotton than to groAV 
pulichai. Tho one great danger in tho situation AA-as that avo had not a largo stock of tho seed of Company 
No. 3 ready last year. As explained in tho preceding paragraph, stojAS Avero taken at once to increase tho supply 
and AVO may look forAvard to the future Avith confidence, 'i’ho period of danger has been bridged by tho action 
of tho firms seconded by strenuous Avork on tho part of tho stall of tho Agricultural and Revenue DojAartments. 
At a mooting hold at Tutioorin in September 1916, tho firms decided to ronoAV their legal agreopiont and to 
make it oven more stringent in that no cotton containing more than three per cent, of pulichai Avns to bo ginned 
or bought by them. Cotton containing loss than tlfrco per cent, can bo bought only after a deduction has boon 
made for tho quantity of pulichai contained. Luckily this quantity can bo readily detected by a count of 
a sample of tho seed obtained from tho gins. Each of tho seven firms has doiAOsitcd Rs. 6,000 ns a guarantee 
in tho name of tho Director of Agriculture as trustee under tho agreement and Jlr. Thomas (inspects tho j-ards 
and books of tho firms to see that tho conditions .arc fulfilled. I am glad to say that tho agreement has been 
loyally adhered to by tho firms, such fcAV breaches of it ns have boon detected haA-ing been duo to accident or tho 
umauthorized action of subordinates. Tho attitude of tho firms had a groat moral elTcdt and assisted greatly 
the action of tho officers of tho Agricultural and Revenue Doparfmonts Avhoso actiA-itios took tho form of 
persuading tho rj'ots to pidl up every pulichai pl.ant in their fields. This Avas succcssfullj’ accomplished 
throughout tho Ramnad and lladura districts and mj’ ver^- sincere thanks are duo to tho tAvo Collectors, 
Messrs. Paddison and Loftus-Tottonham, for the Avholo-hcartcd aid Avhich they gav-o mo. Tho efforts of 
tho Deputy Director of Agriculture, Mr. Thomas, in the TinncA'cllj' district wore not quite so successful but 
much useful Avork Avas done. In this tract avo found some ninety acres of almost pure pulichai, tho OAA-nor of 
which naturally declined to uproot it. IVo decided to buj' tho crop, if possible, in order to control tho seed 
and Mr. Thomas oventuiilly succeeded in persuading the oAvners to sell it at 25 per cent. beloAv TinnoA'olly 
price, Avhich represented its market v.aluo on its merits. For tho sake of tho moral effect, tho seed from this 
cotton Avas subsequently publicly burnt at tho Koilp.atli farm before a largo gathering of ryots. 

Pulichai has thus been largely stamped out, but it still exists .as an impurity in tho general crop over 
a Avido area. It will bo a matter bf years to root it out complotolj', not beo.auso it Avill bo groAA-n deliberately 
but because many ryots are careless about their seed. There Avould seem to bo a case for legislation against 
pulichai in tho interests of tho purity of tlio Tinnovclly crop, and I am going into tho matter soparatelj'. 

10. Drill cullivalion. — ^As explained in previous years’ reports, this lino of Avork takes tho form of demon- 
strating on ryots’ lands tho use of the praotico, universally folloiA-od in tho Coded Districts, of soAving crops in 
roAvs Avith the seed drill and intercultivating them AA-ith tho bullock hoe instead of by hand. Tho table beloAV 
shoAvs tho progress of the Avork since 1913 : — 


Year. 

Total area 
drillod. 

Aron drilled 
AA'ith depart- 
mental assist- 
•• anoo. 

Area drilled 
.-by ryots 
themselves. 

! 

Sets of 
implements 
sold by 
tho Dept. 

Implements 
mode by 
tho ryots. 





ACS. 

AOS. 

ACS. 



1913 

. 

• 


7,117 

4,399 

2,718* 

36 

, , 

1914 

. 

■ 

• 

11,329 

0,924 

4,405* 

32 

, * 

1916 

. 

- 

• 

17,060 

8,060 

8,400* 

83 

, , 

1916 

. 

• 

• 

15,351 

8,304 

6,882t 

111 

15 


• These areas aro estimated and not actuals. -j- This area is actual. 
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Although there was an iiicroaso in the miniher of sots of implements in use in 1916 yet there was a falling 
off in tho area of cumbn drilled and only a slight increaso in the area of drilled cotton. This falling off is 
partly real and due to tho fact that tho staff woro compelled to dovoto their energies to the campaign against 
‘pnlichai and is partly duo to tho more stringent checking of the .areas reported as drilled, it having been found 
that one subordinate at least had attempted to obtain departmental credit by exaggerating tho areas diilled 
in past years. Moreover the rules were made more stringent in order to prevent the S 3 'Btom of demonstration 
degenerating into a sj'stcm of cultivating rj’ots’ fields for nothing — a sj’stom vhioh qould, of course, bo 
expanded indefinitelj’. After tho preliminary freo -demonstration we now insist on the ryot either hiring 
or buying a set of implements. Progress is slow, but there is much prejudice to overcome and many 
unexpected difTicidties to Smooth over. For inst.ance, the village carpenters, who have boon keeping a certain 
number of implements in order, in return for their yearly fees, natm-ally object to being expected to deal with 
a rauoli. larger number of new-fangled implements unless their remuneration is increased. 

Ah attempt was made to jdough some GOO acres of hariali infected land with a five-furrow disc plough 
drawn by tho motor tractor taken ovcr'from the Department of Industries. This failed owing to tho break- 
down of tho tr.Totor. Tho two-furrow disc plough which was hired to tho Avalnattam Agricultural Associa- 
tion last was bought outright hj’ them, and the similar implement belonging to tho ICoilpatti farm was let 
on hire whenever it could bo,spared. Wore it not for war-jwiccs, many of those ploughs could bo sold. 

11. I Circle— Bellary and Knmool districts . — Tho following statement shows tho areas of seed farms 
sown in 1915 to provide seed for tho 1916 season and tho residts obtained : — 


— 

Area of seed 
farms. 

Total j'ield 
of hapas. 

Yield of 
kapas per 
aoro. 

Lint outturn 
per cent. 

Yield of lint 
per aero. 


ACS. 

1 

LB8. 

LBS. 

1 

PER CENT. 

LBS. 

Bcllary iSiVcnr Cotton No. 1 

934 

138,088 

148 

28 

41-6 

' Kurnool Sircar Cotton No. 2 . 

980 

113,986 

116 

32 

37-2 

Total 

1,914 

262,074 

•• 

•• 

•• 


The point to be noticed here is tho poor yield of lint per acre. Tho season was poor and the crop suffered 
"from late sowing and untimely rain. Tho aver.age normal outturn of both northern and western cotton is 
taken os fifty lbs. per acre for purposes of crop statistics, the percentage of lint to kapas being 25 per cent. Tho 
figures given above show that, in spite of hotter lint outturn, wo cannot assert with any certainty that our 
aeleoted strains give a better return per acre than the ordinary crop of tho tract when gro^vn on a large scale, 
although when tested on tho Nandyal farm our selections give a slightly better yield ns shown below. Our 
strains have been selected for good staple, colour and strength, but not specially for total yield, although 
attention has been paid to lint outturn. 

It seems to be tho case that it is impossible to combine good yield with good staple in these “ Northerns ” 
and “ Westerns ” cottons, our experience being that staple and lint outturn vary inx'erscly with each other. 
For instance the testing of tho selections at Nandjml gives the following results : — 


— 

Local cotton. 

Selection * 
No. 2. 

Selection 

No. 14. 

Selection 

No. 60. 

Length of staple . 7 . . . . 

1 to J 

i to } 

J to 1 

i toi 

Yield of kapas per acre 

320 lbs. 

320 lbs. 

380 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

Per cent, of lint to ka^jas .... 

20 

30 

25 

. 30 

Yield of lint per aero 

83 lbs. 

90 lbs. 

95 lbs. 

120 lbs. 


This is regrettable from the point of view of those interested in long staple, because the tract is at the mercy 
of anyone introducing a short staple cotton giving a high j'icld, such as pulicliai. This or a similar cotton 
has actually made its appearance in tho 1917 season on a small scale and has given remarkably' high yields. 
The season was however exceptional, the rainfall having been three times the average. It remains to be seen 
how it will do in a normal year. But it is becoming increasingly evident that we must shortly review our 
policy in this tract and decide whether to go for staple or yield in the future. In the Central Provinces, where 
a similar problem arose, the decision was to go for yield and as the result roseitm cotton (which is very similar 
to, if not identical with, pulicliai) has now largely replaced the indigenous varieties {vide article on the improve- 
ment of cotton cultivation in the Central Provinces by Mr. Clouston in the Agricultural Journal of India — 
Special Indian Science Congress Number, 1917). 

12. From tho seed farms in Bellary and Kurnool, 170,668 lbs. of seed was obtained in 1916 and of this, 
20,133 lbs. was issued for the 1910 seed farms and 108,456 lbs. sold to rymts at a premium for sowing. Of the 

. balance, some 14,000 lbs. was considered unfit for use as seed and so sold as cattle food and the rest remained 
in stock at the end of 1916. 

13. In Kurnool, an experiment was made to see if it woidd be profitable for a ryot to clean his kapas before 
selling. The Icapas was carefully picked over and all stained and damaged kapas separated. We could 
obtain no more than the current market rate, t.c., 172 rupees per kliandi for the cleaned kapas w'hile the 
pickings sold for only Es. 157 a kliandi. Tho co.st of picking came to Es. 3 per kliandi and 
tho total loss on tho operation came to Es. 323 assuming, as is undoubtedly true, that we could have sold 
tho whole lot uncle.ined at Es. 172 a I'/iniidf. At Bellary we sold uncleaned cotton at Es. 17441-0 per 
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1-hamli. UiiIms biiyinp: firms will give a premium for clean cotton it. is obviously a w.astc of money to clean H. 
The ryots’ practice of selling the good and bad together just .as ,t comes from the field i.s obviously the 

corroot ono.^ ,,„„ntity of .seed is.siied in the three centres may be sliomi a.s followa, including issues to 
seed farms and a small fiiiantity of Cambodia seed sold in the I Circle .— 



1915-10. 

1010-17. 


By ryots 
from direct 
salo of lint. 

From seed 

1 farms. 

i 

Total. 

By rj’ots 
from direct 
Side of lint. 

From seed 

1 farms. 

Total. 


1.T13. 

I.tlS. 

i.rs 

Mifl. 

Lra. 

1.113. 

Tinncvclly, Jladiira and 
Hamnnd. 

*109,500 

*87,143 

2.77,003 

703, (H)2, 

113,920 

. 

810,928 

Bollary 

•• 

37,442 

37,442 

•• 

50,710 

50,710 

Kurnool .... 

1 

70,348 

70,318 

1 

73,078 

73.058 

Total . 

100,500 

19.5,2.33 

301,703 

703,002 

213,703 

010,705 


• Rovi^rr! fignrrs. 


1». Proposals for ftmndnl ijrar 1017-18. — As explained in paragraph 8 above, the py.stcm wliieli wap 
introduced in the VI Circle last year of buying only the seed from the .seed farms enables us to finance the 
operations with a much smaller allotment per acre of seed farm than has been required in the past. Tlic 
same system is being introduced in the I Circle in the current year. I'lirther, the 1917 crop is a verypoor 
one in the I Circle, so that the expenditure that wiii he incurred in the linnneial year 1917-lS in purchasing 
this crop is much lower than was anticipated. I could not forc.'Ce these matters ulieU framing my budget 
for 1917-18 last year. 1 went by the experience of last year and the steadily rising price of cotton and 
budgctlcd for a gross expenditure of 11s. 78, 400 made tip n« follows : — 


Budget Estimate. 


1 Circle 

n Circle 

Total 

and this sum was allotted by Government. 

For the reason given above the gross expenditure 
as follows : — 

I Circle ...... 

VI Circle 

Total 


Eiponcliture. 

Receipt.". 

Net 

expenditure. 

38,200 

38,500 

-fSOO 

40,200 

32,000 

—8,200 

78,400 

70,500 

—7,000 

receipts will both be lower and arc now estimated 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Net expenditure. 

15,570 

10,000 

-i-424 

■ 28,000 

20,500 

—7,500 

43,.570 

30,500 

—7,070 


I shall therefore be .able to surrender some Its. 11 1,000 out of the Es. 78,400 allotted. I. request that the 
expenditure of 11s. 44,000 may bo sanctioned now and that I may be allowed to report na to the amount that 
can be surrendered In December next. As has been <-xplaincd in previous rejioits, it is always verj* difileult 
to estimate owing to tho impo.ssibilitj- of foreseeing the nature of the se.nson and the price of cotton a year 
ahead. The latter factor has been p.artially eliminated by our change of system but still affects the receipt 
and cxpcn=ef\, to .some extent. 


0.0. Eo. 2593, Ilevrnvc. dated Ifit/i Awjvst 1917. 
Eeconled. 


MiacellnnoouB. 


2. Tho Government sanction an expenditure of 
Its. 44,000 on the improvement of cotton cultivation 
during 1917-lS. 

3. Tho re-appropriation of a sum of Rs. 5,750 out of tho budget provision of Es. 78,400 for cotton culti- 
vation has been siinetioned in G.O. No. 2389, Revenue, dated Gth August 1917, for expenditure in connexion 
with tho sheep farm at BellarJ^ Tho balanco of 11s. 2S,C50 will bo resumed at once. Tho Director of Agri- 
cidturc may apply later on to Government for an additional allotment if it is found necessary. 

(True extraot.) 

A. E. ICnArr, 

Acting Secretary to Government, 

Annexurc II 


Note on Marl'cling of Cotton in Madras. 

Although tho system by which cotton passes from the hands of the growers to the exporting or spinning 
firms is generally similar throughout the Madras Presidency, yet tho details of the process differ considerably 
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In different areas and jio general account can be of much use. Moreover, I am not satisfied with the informa- 
tion I have so far been able to obtain as to these details. There are obvious gaps in the reports whieli have 
been sent in, which could only be filled in by a detailed examination of a series of particular transactions. 
I will, however, do the best I can on the material available and will give first a gebernl account and then 
particulars of the practice in certain areas. 


General account of marheliiig. 

\ 

Firms. — Cotton is bought and finally paid for, by a limited number of firms, for 
(o) export by sea or rail, 

(b) spinning in local mills. 

* Firms owning spinning mills may export also. 

Local agencies. -^ach firms have local agencies at the important cotton centres in charge of an agent, 
who may be a paid servant, or may be really a broker paid by commission on transactions. Such agent or 
broker is responsible for the quality of the cotton bought. Each local agency will possess godowns for storing 
cotton and a baling press, unless the cotton is to bo moved over comparativelj' short distances for spinning 
or baling elsewhere when it is sometimes not pressed. 

Lint, iMpas, and seed. — ^Usually only lint is bought. Tlie hapas may be ginned in outside ginneries and 
the lint only carted to the firms, or the kapas may be brought in and ginned by the firms, the seed returned, 
and the cost of gimiing deducted from the price paid for the lint. In a few cases, kapas is bouglit outright 
and the seed sold by the firm. Payment is made on weight of lint, either — 

' (a) before it is pressed (loose b.ale system). 

(6) after it is cleared and pressed (pfossed bale system). 

Middlemen. — The chain of middlemen between the firm and the grower may be represented as follows 

Firm[](sub-agent). 

Broker.^ 

I 

Dealers. 

1 

Sub-dealers 

Ryots. 

But this.oham may bo short-circuited. Rich ryots may seU direct to firms and may tliemselves be dealers 
or sub-dealers. The broker may bo dispensed with or may function as the local sub-agent. 

The broker or denier makes forward contracts with the firms to supply a stated quantity of cotton of a 
standard quality by a-flxed date or dates. Usually he also contracts to supply this at a fixed price but some- 
times the price is left to bo fixed by the current market rate at time of delivery. He may be financed by 
the firms or may finance himself if a capitalist or by borrowng from saJmkars. He makes sub-contracts 
with sub-dealers and village middlemen, who are usually cotton growers themselves. He may finance them 
by giving advances. These brokers and dealers fulfil their contracts by — 

(а) bringing in cotton which they have bought outright, or 

- (6) bringing in ryots with cotton for sale. In this case they get a commission from the ryot for effecting 

the sale and for watching weighment, etc., on his behalf. 

The brokers and dealers (and even the sub-agent surreptitiously) may also gamble on the market by 
buying when prices are low in order to deliver against their contracts when prices rise. ■ 

Bijofs. — ^The actual growers of cotton may bo divided roughly into three classes — 

(o) Rich ryots who ore in a position to hold up their crop according to the market, and who may sell 
direct to firms or brokers and may themselves act as sub-dealers. 

(б) -Solvent ryots who hove to sell their crop fairly soon, but can take their time and bargain with 

dealers. 

(c) Poor ryots’who take advances for seed, etc., from dealers and contract in advance to sell their 
crop at 0 low rote. 

These classes of course merge into one another and the proportions vary in different, tracts. 

Mixing. — Mixing of varieties and the grading of poor lots with good cotton is commonly practised by 
the middlemen. The seed becomes mixed during ginning. 

Allou'ancing.—Jn theory the firm imposes “ allowance,” f.e., deductions from the price for poor quality 
cotton, the presence of seed, leaves, and dirt in lint, etc. In practice, however, the severity of this allowancing 
is apt to vary inversely with the market demand. Cotton wliich has been altogether refused wheh the 
demand is poor is passed without allowance later on in the season if the demand has become brisk. It is verj' 
seldom that any premium is given for superior quality. 

Fraud. — ^Dealers and brokers arc reported to cheat the ryots over weighment. The same is alleged of 
the sub-agents of firms in some places. “ Commission agents ” are reported to collude with sub-agents to 
defraud rj'ots oVer weighing and .allowances. 


Details of ike screral markets. 

1. “ Tinnevellyf’ i.e., Madura, Bamr.ad and Tinncvtlly districts. — Kapas brought into firms who gin 
return seed, and pay for lint. Small independent ginneries have sprung up into recent years, but these aie 
mostly leased to firms who run, them as out-agencies ; firms buy the lint ginned at the rest. Policy of firmo 
is to keep ginning in their own hands both on account of the profit and to be able to prevent adulteration 
and damage by too rapid ginning. Contracts rvith dealers usually for small quantities at e. lime new contracts 
being made as soon ns old one fulfilled. 

voh. n 
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2. “iSalems," Coimhalore and TricJiinopohj districts. — ^No detailed investigation has yet been made. 

Much the same as “ Tinnevellies.” _ , . . , , . • • i v ^ i 

3 “ Northerns and Wcsleriis, Bellary.— Kapas ginned in independent ginneries, only the lint taken 
to firms and bought on “ loose bale ” system. Dealers (commission agents) not financed by firms. Make 
forward contracts, and charge As. 8 per 312 lb. of lint a.s eommission for elfecting sale and watching inteicsts 
of vendor in wcigl’iment. Sub-dealers (middlemen) or the ryot himself get the kapas ginned, paying ginning 
charges. Deliberate mixing up of inferior and damaged cotton is practised by certain middlemen who are 
mercliants in Bcllary torni. 

jltJoni. Much the same as Bellary, but many rj-ot.s cart their kajms to Adoni and sell it to firms either 

dliect or through commission agents.” Usually only lint paid for but some firms buy kapas. A particular 
street is used as a cotton market. The cotton is bought therein and thcn.takcn to the compound of the firms 
for weighment. aiiddlemen fewer than in Bellnry and are not so powerful. 

Prodalhir. — Only one middleman between firms and ryots. No broker or commission agent. These 
middlemen make forward contracts for quantity to be delivered. Collect kapas for ryots and see to ginning. 
Firms buy lint. Kyots sell kapas to middlemen with whom they contract but price is settled according to 
the market rate at time of delivery. The sy.stem of advances with prices settled in advance formerly pre- 
vailed but died out .some six or seven years ago .as the ryots became more .solvent owing to the spread of 
groundnut. 

Nandyal. — Firms buy lint on “ pressed bales ” sy.stem, i.c., make final weighment and p.ayment after 
b.alcs have been pressed. ' May give an adi'ance on receipt of the lint. Jfake forward contracts for quantity 
and piiee with dealers. Ginning done by independent ginneries. 

“ Cocaiwdas.” Gvninr district.— No work has yet been done by Iho Agricultural Department and there 
is no information on record. . ' 


General remarks. 

Disadvantages of present system from point of view of the growcis and possibililic.s of improvement — 

(rt) In order that the grower should got the full value for his produce, it is desirable that he .should 
be biought into closer contact with the acliial final purchaser. This eliminates the middlemen’s 
profits and also gives the groiier a ehance of getting a premium on good quality. The difficulty 
is that the middlemen or commission agent docs servo some useful purposes, a.s follows : — 

(i) He guaranlocs a minimum standard of qnalit.v, to sonic extent. 

(fi) He finances the system to some extent. 

(Hi) He sees to ginning in some tracts. ’ 

(ie) He colleets and bulks the produce. 

(w) Ho represents the interests of the seller in matters of weighing and allowancing. 

On the other hand — 

(1) Ho is largely responsible for fraudulent mixing. 

(2) By suoh mixing the seed of improved varieties becomes lost. 

(3) Ho is reported to cheat ryots over weighments. 

(4) His terms for advances arc oppressive. 

{5) In the Northerns and Westerns areas, he appe.ars to keep alive a mistrust of tho fairness of firms’ 
weighment and allowancing in order to justify his commission. 

Tho solution of the problem is some form of co-operation by which tho growers would bring their produce 
in bulk to the firms. Headway on these lines has been made in the Tinnevellies tract, where tlio' problem 
was tackled mainly from the ncocssity for preserving the seed of improved strains. Ryots are forming 
voliintarj- unions who bring their kapas direct to a firm. Bract ically no financing is necessary as ginning, 
charges are deducted from the price paid for lint, and the ryots do their own carting. Brcvioiis arrangements 
are made so that ginning can take place at once and tho seed returned to tho ryots. The ryots of Tinnovelly 
and Ramnad arc mostly solvent and the financing of this system gives ho trouble. The seed unions run 
parallel with village co-operative credit societies, but are not yet formed into regular registered societies, nor 
does it seem necessary to aim at this for the present. These voluntary unions for joint sale also function as 
‘ .seed unions ’ ivho .agree to take seed of our improved sir.iins, multiply it, and sell the i-osulting seed to ryots 
for sowing. The members are bound to cultivate the whole of their lands with one strain. On these con- 
ditions being ob.scrved, a certificate is given by the Dcp.artment which is accepted by the firms ns guaranteeing 
the uniform quality of tho cotton and a substantial jiremiiim is being paid on tliis cotton. Progress on similar 
lines in tho Northern and Western circles is more difficult. ' The position of tho raiddiomon is stronger. The 
system of independent ginning and the deferred payment involved in the “ pressed bale system ” at Nandyal 
make financing necessary. Ryots are poorer, and it would appear that tho development of ordinary co- 
operative 'credit must ihecede any reform in the system of cotton marketing. 

It may bo asked whether reforms could not begin from tho other end, i.e., rvhether the firms could not 
change their system of buying. It is always very difiicult to alter trade customs in tho face of competition 
and of the varying interests of exporters, spinners, balers and ginnors — not to mention tho sub-agents, com- 
mission agents and dealers. The ideal would be an open market, with plenty of .space ' and godorvn 
accoramodation, where ryots would bring in their kapas and expose it for sale ; weighing to bo done in tho 
market under Government supervision and payment to be made in the market as soon as the kapas was 
weighed or at least as soon ns the kapas was ginned in firms’ own ginneries. 

Such a system could onlj' be introduced with the aid of legislation, making it penal to deal in cotton 
elsewhere than in the market and enforcing tho observance of market rules. Tho cost could be recovered 
by fees which should come cheaper to the ryot than the present cxiicndituro on commissioner’s and middle- 
men’s profits. Tho r3'Ots would also gain by the competition that would arise for good lots, on wdiioh at 
present he gets no jnemium. But as .the interests of the broker and middloinon would either be ndvcrseh% 
or not at all, uilected bj’ anj' such change of sj-stem, I do not think that any such drastic' change is possible. I 
h.ave been in correspondence with the cotton firms about iiossible improvements in the Nandyal s^’stom and 
have received promises of co-opcration to some extent, cspceialH in regard to giving of premium for good 
produce. Bj' the gradual .spread of co-oper,ativo credit and the general idea of co-operation and bv the'^joint 
action of tho more important firms who arc alive to the faefthat their permanent interests are the same ns 
growci'S I hope that it will be possible to effect imjirovements, even if .slowh'. 
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AiOi-EXURB III, 

Copj oj jiress return suhmitted by the Dejiartment of Agriculture, Ma Was. 

DcrARTJiENT or Agricdi,tube, Madras 


Return showing the inland consumption and exports oj raw cotton in the Ma las IWesidaicy for the week 

ending IZth, January I91S. 

. (Note. — ,A 11 figitros are in bales of 40(1 lbs. oa h 1 
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Qaaniiiy of cotton pressed in the Pressing Factories and of unpressed cotton rcceioed-at Spinning Mills in the 
Madras Presidency during the week enhng 12th January 1018 
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OrrioE OF TiiE Director or 6. A. D. SxUART, 

doBicuLTi'RE, Madras, \ 

22nd January 1018. ) Bucclor oj AqricuUuie. 


Mr. G. a. D. StDiVrt, I.C.S., calletl and o.xamined. 

2327. [President.) Thoaiinofthe Agricultural Department in tlio Noitherns and Wcsleins tiagls I'as 
been to obtain by selection a variety of the local cotton witli a high ginning percentage, kcopiiig an eye i eiy 
closely on roseuin cotton, the pomt in favour of uliicli is its high outtiu-n. It is only grown on red soiD in 
the Northerns tiact. That is not the case -uitli Dhamar American which has been growai this year on 
( black soils on a fairly large scale round Tadpatii. The problem of keeping out short staiile in tlie Northerns 
and Westerns tract is rather a difficult one as the Department has not been able to discover a stiahi of (ho 
local cotton witli a sufficiently high yield and ginning percentage. Wc cannot make 003 - coimncrcial nirangr- 
ments there as wo have been able to do in the Tinnevelty tract. The funis do not control the ginneries there 
as they do in Tinncvclly. The problem of keeping out shoit stajile cotton hi the Northenis and We-sterns 
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tract is going to bo a difficult ono. Tho Department is discouraging tlio cultivation o£ such cotlon,.but it 
cannot prevent the ryots bringing in any seed they like from outside ns they have apparently been doing. 

2328. Nothing has so far been done on Coconndas. ^s soon ns Deputy Directors nro available, n-e 

intend startmg a farm nt Guntur and to work on Coconadns there on the same lines ns wo have been work- 
ing on Northerns. . m. . . , . 

2329. Wo have got to take up Cambodia first, as that is more important. Tho opinion of tlio experts 
difCors in regard to the deterioration of Cambodia, but 1 thinlc that it has undoubtedly deteriorated owing to 
its cultivation as a dry crop and also ns a perennial crop — conditions under which 6nc would naturally cxj^ct 
deterioration. As far ns 1 can make out, when it is grorni ns a garden crop on red soils with proper irri-' 
gation and manuring, it is ns good ns ever. As soon ns Madras has its oim Vest Act, tho Department will 
have power to deal with Cambodia left on the ground for more than ono season. Wo shall have to show 
that lc.aving it on tho ground for more than ono season tends to tho spread of 1 insect diseases as there is 
no doubt that it does. Saigon is tho source of origin of Cambodia cotton and, in vieiv of tho importance 
of Cambodia in tho Madras Presidency, I think that it would be n good thing to depute ono of our Deputy 
Directors to Saigon to make n special study of conditions there. 

2330. As to tho question of inorcaso of staff, I think Deputy Directors with botanical training nro tho 
best typo of men, as so many of tho problems to bo dealt rrith arc ngricidtnral, i.c., problems of cultivation. 

1 would press for an increase of Deputy Directors. I should like to have a man spcciollj- for cotton work in 
the different tracts with no c.xcoutivo charge. Cotton would keep him busy fora good -part of the year. 
Ho might have tune to work on cereals ns well and would also be engaged in reading up the literature on 
the subject. I would advocate tho appointment of croji epccialists. Wo could do with three Deputy 
Directors doing nothing but ivork on cotton on nitich tho same linc.s ns Jfr. I'nmell huH been specialising in 
regard to paddy. They would simply bo Deputy Directors. ,In tho s.amc way that Jir. Parnell is 
specializing on paddy at Coimbatore, there would be a similar man .specialising on cotton at l£oi]pattL 
He wmdd have to consult the man in general charge before putting out new variclics. Itcsults would bo 
obtained quicker that way. I think tho appointment of Imperial Cotton Specialist might be made more 
useful than at present. I do not require further mj'cological or entomological assistance in regard to cotton. 

2331. I should very much ltl:o to have some sort of organization by which spinning tests could bo 
conducted under standard conditions. At present firms do s]>inning tests of .small bamjtlcs for us as a matter 
of favour. Tvvo samples of the same cotton often get entirely diffeirnt reports from tuo different firms. In 
ono case, wo got a different report on lu'o samples of tho sarno cotton owing to the gumiic.s of the 6orns in 
which the cotton was sent being rnarhed differently. It was, therefore, thought that they were two 
different lots of cotton. 

2332. As regauls tlio question of forecasts, I hope they arc steadily improving. The difficulty here 
is that the dales prescribed for their submission arc not suitable. 1 think our figures of area nro nccurnto 
c.vccpt in tlio case of certain zamtndari areas. I am getting all possible information from the firms. It 
is extremely difficult to make estimates of outlums on tho dates fixed. Tinncvclly cotton is very often 
not sown when we have to jjrcpnro our final estimates. It n-oidd suit Jfndras much better if the final 
forecasts were published nt tho end of April and not in tho middle of Fehruarj’ as at p'^csent. Tho sim- 
plest way would ho to postpone tho forecasts hy two months, i.e., to submit them in October, December, 
Fahraary and tlio end of April. The returns from presses are improving and are a great help to us in pre- 
paring the forecast. Wo arc gradually getting them more comificte, but it would be a great advantage if 
they were made compulsorj'-. 

2333. The experiments last year in inducing ryots to pick cotton clean nt Hngari and BcUory led to 
no results. Unless you get a premium for qualify, you n-iJl not get the rj-ot to improve tho picking of 
his cotton. It is no good their bringing in clean cotton if they get nothing extra for it. Mr. Wood tried 
round Coimbatore with mills and exporting firms. The firms told him that tho cotton was excellent but 
they would not pay a higher price for it because it was a small quantity. That is tho difficulty, I do not 
sec how it can be got round, 

2334. (Mr. Roherls.) In tho Westerns tract, it is true that the vmngari problem has not been touched 
yet. Mungari is quite a small crop, less than seven per cent, of tho total area. So far ns wo can see, 
roseum is not coming in on black soil. Dhorwnr American, is doing so, further south round Tadpatri. 
Mungari is a mixed crop. . There is a fair amount of ncghcluin in it. So far ns roseum is concerned, it is 
all a question of yield on black soils as a drj’ crop. I do not want to start experimenting with it ns it 
woidd bo dangerous to give a lead. I do not think that it is desirable to do anything nt present. Tlio 
figures of the yield of roseum arc based on reports from our demomstrntors. 

2336, With regard to our work on Northerns and Westerns, in tho IVcstcrcs tract wo have been putting 
out a variety called Sircar No. 1. Wo do not propose to go on with it ; it has not done very well. I am 
not satisfied with it and would like to got something better. It does not seian to bo superior to the ordi- 
nary local cotton ; it is not a particularly high yielder.' For the present we have not got anything to push 
there, i.e., nothing oustauding. In tho Northerns tract, tho cotton known as Nandyal No. 14 is an 
excellent cotton. We are going to push that. It is a bettor yielder than wo firsftliongbt. Ono of the 
mills said that it was ono of the best cottons. Tho ginning percentage is low but it is a better yielder 
than the ordinary mixed crop. If is difficult to say much about it until wo get it on a larger scale. Wo 
have thirty acres under it this year. Tho diliioulty is that the ginning percentage is low : it is only 26. 
That of tho average local crop would be about 26. It is not higher. Thh ginning percentage of Sircar No. 

2 was about thirty one year. Half tho local crop of cotton is now composed of Sircar No. 2 so that tho 
gluing percentage must have gone up to 27. So there is a percentage of two per cent, to fight against. Mr. 
Hilson has worked out the premium which would make No. 14 pav. Ho suggests about Ks. 10 premium 
per hTiandi of lint as suitable. 

2336. I do not think that one of tho reasons why there is so much mtooned Cambodia cotton is that 

the lytjte cannot get seed. They can get the seed from their first pickings and sow tho same area with 
that. There may, however, be some difficulty in getting seed of Cambodia for now tracts. I would apply 
the Fest Act to Coimbatore first where there is much stem weevil. There is no difficulty about cettm" 
seed there. o o 

2337, In regard to co-operative sales, I think that they are, going to become a big thing here. There 
may be a lot of opposition from the petty dealers. Tho question is whioh is tho stronger. The lyots ' 
ought to be m a strong position after years of high prices and should bo able to hold their own The 
intelligent ones realise their advantages. I am quite hopeful about it. 
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2338. In regard to markets in the Northems and Westerns tracts, I should like to see open markets 
established something on the lines of those in Berar. I consider forward selling an evil. I have no remedy 
to suggest except to foi-m open markets and to get the ryots to bring their cotton in direct to the market 
and to get them into closer touch with the ultimate buj-ers. Under the local Municipal Act, you cannot 
establish a cotton market. A market can only bo established for gram and edibles. 1 do not consider 
that auction sales in the Northems and Westerns tracts would secure higher prices. It should be possible to 
make arrangements with firms as in the Tiimevolly tract. 

2339. The opinion of the Department is obtained before new types are pushed. . The opmion of the 
trade on the cottons is first obtained before we put them out. There are no formal meetings of the De- 
partment to discuss policy but we have a general meeting twice a year at which all sorts of questions are 
discussed. One is to be held on the 18th after the Committee leaves Coimbatore. 

, 2340. {Mr, Hodghinson.) I fmd great difficulty in getting a sufficient premium for carefully picked 

cotton. The difficulty is to find anybody to take up small quantities. Wo are ti-j'ing to get the firms here 
to pay a premium for cleanly picked cotton. It would bo very difiicult to arrange with one firm to buy 
these small lots, as we should be accused of giving that fii-m a mono2)oly. We should, however, be glad 
to arrange with one firm to take over small lots. We will make further experiments. 

2341. The trouble in regard to getting clean cotton is more particularlj' in the Northerns and Westerns 
tracts. The difficulty in regard to Company 3 and 3-A is that they are liable to be wiped out by a bad 
season. The crop is a delieato one. 

2342. The formation of co-operative unions to sell cotton co-operativel3' and the establishment of ojien 
markets are the best way of getting rid of middlemen. It would be a great advantage if, in the Northerns and 
Westerns tracts, the firm’s would adopt the sj-stem of having their own ginneries in comiection with their 
presses as they have in Tinnevelly. They would then actually see the kapas which they don’t do now. 
They would then deal direct ivith the ryols and so do away irith fraudulent mixing and the trouble about 
weighments. 

2343. {Mr. Wadia.) As regards the statement in the final general memorandum on the cotton crop 
for 1017-18 that the jdeld per acre of “ Salems ” including Cambodia increased from' 50 lbs. per acre in 
1916-17 to 145 lbs. per acre in 1917-18, I think there is something wrong. Eifty pounds is the average 
j’ield we take of Salems, but now-a-days Salems are practically aU Cambodia. 145 must include Cambodia 
and the 56 last year must have excluded Cambodia. As regards the increase in the jdeld of Tinnevellies 
from 83 lbs. to 94 lbs. per acre, last year was a bad season, this year is a good one. 

2344. As to the improvement of agriculture by modem methods of cultivation, I do not thinlc there is 
much room for steam ploughing. The use of heavy ploughs for clearing land of Jmriali grass might be • 
desirable, but I do not think tjiat you can teach the Bellarj' ryot much about the improvement of the 
cultivation of cotton. He knows all about dry fanning which the Americans have only recently dis. 
covered. Down here in the South, wo are going on with the improvement of sowing in lines but the 
climatic conditions are different from the Northems tract and there are difficulties. As regards the state- 
ment in the forecast that the Westerns crop has suffered from the effects of the heavy rains of the last 
two years which have made the black soil very foul with weed.s, when the black soil is wot the lyot cannot 
get on to it with any kind of plough whether steam or hand. Ho has to wait till it , dries. During the 
last two years there has been so much rain that the ryot has had very little opportunity to till the land 
and has had to let the weeds grow. If the Bellary ryot gets a chance, he won’t allow weeds to grow. In . 
TiimeveUy, ryots agreed to have some 500 acres of cotton soil infested with hariali grass ploughed with a motor 
tractor at Its. 5 per acre. But one tractor broke down after a few acres had been ploughed. I have had 
requests for steam ploughing from ryots in western BcUary who have heard of the Bombay experiments 
in the Dharwar Districts. I intend to experiment further rvith power ploughuig after the war as soon as 
we can got the machinery. I have put my Agricultural Engineer to work on the problem. He is investi- 
gating the literature on the subject. I do not think that the keeping clean of the ground would tend to 
increase the yield per acre, as the lyqt keeps the ground very clean akeadj'. It is possible that the use of 
power ploughs would slightly cheapen his operations. 

2345. I do not sec how the Agricultural Department could control the distribution of seed right through. 
Our policy shoitld bo to send out perpetually a stream of good seed from our farms fb the seed unions. 
That is our policy at present. I should hire to see the rvhole of the TinneveUy tract covered with a net work 
of seed unions. Each year fresh seed would be given to the seed unions ; in tbe second j-ear, the whole of 
the seed union land would be grown with that strain and in the third year the whole of the tract would 
be covered with it. That is the ideal to bo aimed at. Three years should be enough to cover the whole 
tract. The seed farms must peiqjetuallj' renew the nucleus. There is no difficulty in getting seed taken up. 
The farmers prefer buj-ing our seed ; they paj' more for it and arc anxious to get it. As the whole tract 
gets covered with the cotton, it would become more and more difficult to jjut out improved seed but our 
work should be more or less done by that time. 

2346. As regards the opening of more demonstration farms, our policj^ is to do the demonstration on 
the ryots’ own land rather than on Government farms. Our men go to a village, tallc to the ryots and get 
one .or two of them to try a particular improvement — such as growing a new strain or sowing the crojj in lines. 
If the improvement is any good, the whole of that village will verj' soon adopt it. The cultivator thinks 
that if on a Government farm you grow a particularly good crop, it is because cultivation is carried out 
regardless of expense. Ho cannot afford to do that. If he sees his neighbour raismg a good crop, ho thinks 
that there must be something in it. I therefore prefer demonstration on the ryot’s land rather than on 
Government demonstration plots.. 

2347. We wont more experimental stations started. The chief line in regard to an increase in th6 
yield of cotton per acre is the improvement of the strain, i.e., selecting a single strain and improving on 
It. There is more room for improvement in the Westerns tract, where the yield is only 50 lbs. per acre 
than elsewhere. The rainfall is the limiting factor in that tract, nt any rate in Bellary, Cotton from Adonl 
is considered better than that from BellarJ^ The reason is that the rainfall there is heavier than in Bellaij'. 
The rainfall at Adoni is 25 inches, whereas in Bellary it is only 19. Nothing can bo done to increase the yield 
by irrigation. In the cotton tract in the Bellary district, the subsoil is gneiss and the water is very salt. 
It is very difficult to get drinking water, much less water for irrigation. 

2348. Seed of short-staple cotton is liked by the cultivator and brought from other parts because it 
gives a higher jdeld and a higher ginning percentage and therefore a better return per acre. Pulichai is 
being grown at Koilpatti farm in order to solve the question of j'ield finally. The rj-ots said that they got 
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a hiKh vide! from wdWrtI nml they certainly gol n liitili ginniiiR iiereentage. 1 am not ratipfied as to the 
concotness of Jfr. Cliad^ iek’s Klatenient tliat /m/iV/mi “ <loes not yield on I he a\ era-jo iti total ^«•lgllt of /.fij.m 
more than 'J'iimevellies do.” The matter Iin.a not been te.«ted. That atafement is not haKcd on e.xiK'rinientA 
I a-'rco witli Mr. Chadwick that if pii/,'f/ini were marketed jiure and not allowed to he mi.\ed nilh 
'J'innovellies, it would only get two-third.a the price of Tinnie.s. That was iirieing it a.a Dengah, wlneh is 
the price it ought to get. Tlie jireseiit price of IJengals is Iks. 170 ])er Bombay /./anirfi less than 'J’inno- 
vcllics. Thts sliould not make it prolitahlc to grow pafiV/iuf as comjiarcd with fl’innevcHie.s, hut we 
licA O no definite figures of the yield of pure piilkha! per acie; As there is liome doubt about it, I would not 
put out a low quality of cotton like that. The Agricultural Department has not put it out. As 1 have 
said, in the Northerns and Wo-sterns tracts it is a mailer for the future, but J have no intention of put- 
ting rosenm out. 

2319. In order to prevent mi.xing, J would not go so far ns entirely to prohibit the tran.sfcr of bipns 
from one district to another by rail. I think it might be jmssible to enntiol traiHi)firt by rail, but J uoidd 
not prohibit it altogether. MT' are tn,'ing to jmsh Cambodia in Madras. If Cambodia were grown in 
North and South Areot, for e.vample, tiie l.ajms woidd have to be transported to other diidrict.s as there 
arc no gins and no prc-sscs there at present. W e might gel gins there fairly soon, but it would be many 
years before we got pre.sse.s. The /.ri pus would have to be railed to Madras. A special lieeii.H' in sueh 
cases might meet the dilliculty, but 1 am not in favour of a Rweejiing prohibition of railing ginned cotton. 

I should like to .stop Coeonada.s being bi-qught to NandyaHo ini.v with Northerns. The control of ginneiies 
would be very difficult to work in practice. Bieensing might he u.seful in controlling the meehanical elli- 
ciency of the gins, but I do not see how yon can control miNing in that way. If n man wants to mix, 
he will do so. If ns a condition of granting a license it was ctijiulated that all ' j)re.'.sifl bale.s should he 
marked with the name of the pressing and gimiing factory .so as to enable the mi.vturo to be traenl back if 
any, I do not think that that would have any ofTeel. There might be a mixture in the ginnery and the man 
who prc.ssed might not know where the cottoir wa.s ginned. How is ho to mark the bale with the name of 
the ginning factory ? He would have to take the name from the agent and it might not be correct. A man 
can buy cotton from ten or twelve gituieric.s and mark it a.s ho likes. You can mark bales with the name 
of the prc.ss but that is ns far as 3-011 can go. That is why I .should like <0 see firms doing ginning them- 
selves in the Northerns and IVostcrns tract n.s they do in the TinnevclJ3- tract. 1 think you could control 
the nieobanical side of the ginneries to ensure that ginneries were, kept ,iu order. If vou insisted on small 
ginneries adhering to a decent .standard, a good man}' of them would clo.se down, which would ho a good 
thing. I do not know whether it is ncccs.sary to license pre.s;:ing factories. Mixing certainly goe.s on in the 
presses but x-ou cannot trace tlie mi.xturo back to the pre.ss. In one ca.so a finn was nnable to gixomc 
separate fignre.s for Cambodia and 'J'innic.s becau.se they were always presscsl "mi.xed. 

2350. Sircar cotton No. 1 in Bellary district is one of oiir single jilaiit scleetion.s. ft \ii n hrhftC'ititi. 
Sircar No. 1 and llagari No. 1 are the same thing. 

2351. In my report for lOlo-lO, tlic ginning pcieonlage of Company No. 3 is ahown as 32, whereas in 
the previous year it wa.s 30-23. 'J'hc.se aie tlic liguu-.s oblaimd from tlio seed fmms in that particular, 
year. Tlie dilTcrcncc is probahlv due to the .small areas on which the figures are based. If the ginning 
pcreeiitago for the whole area were taken, the ligure.s for llio two years migbt be mueb eloper togetber. 

2352. .Seed uiiions weie introduced ns w-o could not, lake over Ibi- seed disiribnl km over the whole 
cotton area. .-Is to the de.sirahilitx- of aii inerea.so in the area of the seed farms, we want to woik tl.umgli 
the seed unions. Mr. Chndw-iok foresliadowcd tlic necessity of a general inerea.so in the aica of our .seed 
farms. Wc speeiall3- increased tlic are.a of the seed fnrm.s in 1915.10 in order to fight ngain“t /uilichtri 
and to lie aide to imt out Company' No. 3 round Virudupatti. 

2353. I have already slated to Mr. Ilodgkinson that it docs not jiay to ])ick tlie cotton clean. A 
little more had to he paid to the ])ickcrs. The uverngo jirice obtaiiiedl did not rover the cost of clean 
picking. Tlic linns would not offer more tliiin the mnrket into for the clean cotton ami a good deal less 
than the market rale for the stained cotton so that the average wig considerably- less than the maiket 
rate, and the result xvas a loss to the ryot. We will however try- again, tlioiigli wo have already- made two 
experiments. 

2354. Forward selling m.ay' be partly due to ry-ols wanting to get the benefit of high prices. I do not 
assume that it is a fault, but it is a piractice which certainly tends to detcriorato the quality of cotton, 
cspecinily- in a y-ear wlicn prices rise. I think it would lie better if wo could do without it. You cannot 
blame the ryot for .selling forward or the dealer for bnyiiig forward. 

2355. As to wlicllicr it would be feasible to levy- a eo.ss on cotton for jiiirposc.s of cotton imjirovenient, 

I think tlic simjile.sf way- would be a ce.s.s on every- bale pressed if Gor oriiment. wanted to raise money for tlie 
improvement of collon or iiny-lliing else. J can sec no sjieeial objoetioii (o siieb a cc.-.s. T pensonailv lliink 
that it w-ould be fairer to levy- it on (lie whole eroji. As to wlictliei- it .should not be levied on c.\))orl.s.oiily- 
as in tlie case of jute and indigo. 1 would point out that India lias a mono])oly of jute and that tlic groater 
proportioii of tlie indigo croj) is e.xjiorlcd. I think it would be quite easy to levy- the cess at the jircs.ses 
e.spccinlly- if tlie siilnnission of returns of bale.s ]irc-.ssed were made compulsory. It would merely- mean 
that the baling eliargc instead of being, say-, Bs. 5 would lie Bs. 5 jilirs llie ce.ss. Yon could get retiirii.s of 
uniircssed cottoa In the case of half pres.scd baUxs, there would be no dillieiilly as they have (o go tliroiigb 
the press. The cese would be in proportion to the weight of (be bale. It would be small and it would not 
be wortli wliile to make a distinction in regard io the price of the cotton. 

2366. (Mr. Ashton.) It is easy' to get iuhari (Government loans) for the eonstruction of wells. In 
theory-, it is, but in practice tliero is the taluk ollice to got tlirongb. Special rules were issued under 
W’liioh the Agi'icultui al Department xvns authorized to give loans for putting up oil cngiue.s and pumps. 
These were not a success and arc now being revised The conditions were ratlicr too stringent, and people 
did not like them. There is no great rush for takavi, Tiio ry-ot has to pray too niuch heforo seeing tlie 
money. 

2367. Cambodia is the only’ cotton that is in-igated. There is very' little cotton inigated under canals 
except ii\ ICurnool. I think there is a large field lor extending C'ninbodia in the central districts of Madras; 
i.e., Salem, Noi-th Areot and Chittoor. I am try’ing-to push it there, but I iinve not got'cnongli men. .*1 
am doubtful about the Northern Ciicars, owirrg to the heavy nortli-cast motvsoorr rairrs wliich come at the 
floworitrg se.ason. It lias been tried on the farms there, but it lias very frequently- been. adailupe. Tlicrc, 

^ are parts of Ixur-irool itt w-liiclt there are prossibilitics in regard to Cambodia, csiiccinllv i-oiind Sit-vol on tlic 
Ixunrool Cuddapalr canal. 
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2358. (jVr. llodtjUn’^on.) The Dqmrlment hns n farm there. Our general polioj' is not to grow short- 
staple cotton where long staple can be grown. U there was a traet where the growing of short staple cotton 
would giro the cultivator double the piobt of long st.apio, I would ndn’so him to grow tin short staple. 
On an equal basis I would certainly advise long staple. 


Mr. T. V. EAMAKRISHNA AIYAR, Actins Government Entomologist, Madras. 

ExjVMiNr.iI AT Count ATonn, lUncn 15, 1018. 
irriV/oi slalcmcnt. 

23i)0. l?rjxtnV»iee.--I do not hnow much of the different aspects of cotton cultivation in Southern 
India, except as much a.s is required of an oconomie entomologist. As an onloniologist, I have some 
familiaritv with two of the cotton tracts in South India. Coimbatore and Tinnevclly, and it is only in 
eonnexion with the inscet-pest aspect of cotton cultivation that I beg to offer the following remarks. 

2300. lined pests of Cantbo'Ua — In the Coimbatore tr.ict. where I am permanently .stationed, the area 
under Cambodi.i cotton has, during the last five or six years, considerably increased and there is a likeli- 
hood of its extending nrore and more around this traet. In my opinion, for a succc.s5ful extension of this 
exotic vaiiety, the insect pest aspect of this question desenes some attention, for, in my experience, I find 
that the exotics such ns Car.avonicn, Cambodia, etc., appear more .susceptible to attacks of insect-pests as 
compared to the local varieties, which withstand pe.sl.s to a greater degree, and since it is very difficult to 
check the further extension of the cron, the next best thing is to try our best to push it on safe lines. 

2301. r/ic cotton stem weevil. — In the follonbig remarlcs. I have attempted to show how one particular 
pest is beginning to pl.iy the rOk ol a rather setious drawl) u-k to the exiension of Cambodia cotton, and I 
iiavc also attempted to offer .some suggestions in this dire-lion for the' Committee to consider, if it consider.s 
them worth anything. This exotic ()1 int, wliioh is a liixiiri int grower and o very pood yiehlcr, thoiigli liable 
to the att leks of the eoaunon pC'ts of cotton found all over Imlir, is in the Coimbatore tract particularly 
found subjc't to more dim ige by one partieol ir ins'"t — th- cotton stem weevil — more than any other pest 
of cotton. It is x'cry enrious that this line >L h.u not b"en found on cotton outside this tr.ict 'in Southern 
India. In this tr.act the local ((b v.iri dies are aKo attacked by this insect but the d image done is very 
little comp ired to that on the Canlinliii v.iri.dv. f have not ns yet found the inse'’! on C.imbodia cotton in 
the'J'imicvelly traet where abo this v.iriely is beginning to be cultivated, but I am afraid that the jicst might 
sooner or later closely follou the C.imbodia variety wheiever introduced. And it is not unlikclj- that from 
this exotic v.uiety tlie pc't might, in course of time, extend its •serious depred.itions on to the local varieties 
in the tr.aels where C imbotli.a happens to be introduced. This little in.scot more oi less appears to be a real 
menace to the sueccs-sful extension of Cambodi.i cotton in the traet. 

2302. Nntnrc. of the ilnmape done hi/ the cotton stem wrevit. — The nature of the damage done hi’ this 
creature is ns bdow. 'J’h" adult iascot is a very .small pale brown beetle of about an eighth of an inch in length 
and is never eouspieuously seen on the idnnt : .and it is not directly rcsponsiliic for the d.inia'ge done to the plant 
ns it is the young one or grub of this ereatiiic that does the re.il mischief. The grub is a elioit thick-set fleshy 
cic.aturc of about h.alf an inch in length ; this creature tunnels into the stem of the growing plant and due to 
this irritation, abnormal swellings nie formed on the stem and the vigorous growing of the plant is seriously 
affected. The iircsenee of these swellings is an indication to show that the jilants arc attacked by the weevil 
and the cotton cultivator cannot easily make out the presence of this pest until this abnormal nodular growth 
of the stem show.s it.self. As these nodule J or swellings apjiear, that portion of the plant stem becomes very 
feeble and when a strong wind blows, the stem snaps and the plant lodges. In some ca.scs, the plant lingers 
on, wdiilo in other.) it might dry up. From about a month after the seedlings como up, the attack of the 
insect ’begins and it continues right till the very end of the cotton se.ison. The developmental stage of one 
generation lasts two months and in this way four broods can appear during the usual cotton season of Octo- 
ber to, lime. In bad eases very few of the plants in anv plot escape d image and though many of them do 
not entirelv dir, the crop as a whole siilfer.s a good ded and the oultiiiii becomes very poor. 

2303. Method of control. — From a knowledge of the life histoiy and Imbils of the insect in Routhern India,' 
the onlv feasible method of control with leganl to this pest h.is been found to be one of prevention. Direct 
mcchaiueal methods or iiiseelieid d applications, W'hich arc praeticible in miiiiy other cases of insect attacks, 
are unfortunately not possible in the ease of this creature, which is an internal feeder. The jircventivc 
method consists in the .systematic pulling out and destruction of first-attacked plants. For a season or two, 
this work wilt appear veiy nlarinirig and disap|7ointing, .since a good petecnlage of the plants may have to bo 
paerilieed ; but in course of time, this will be found to do a groat deal of good. Even in this method tlicro .are 
certain factors which might operate in a way not x’erj^ advantageous to the perscx'cring cotton-grower. These 
arc : (i) Imperfect methods of carrying out the mcasuie. The pulling out and disposal of infected plants 
should be done in such a w.ay that there will be no tear of infection from thc.sQ pulled-out plants. Very 
often they arc pulled out and left in the field or heaped somewhere quite exposed. As the insect is able to 
continue alive in these pulled out stems and emerge for further infection even after some fairly long period of 
time, these di'-ensed stems, containing the grubs, piip.a;, etc., of the insect, should, if possible, be burnt at 
once ; or if the cultivator cannot afford to do so, ho can collect them in good gunny or cloth bags and keep 
them immersed in water for a couple of days, so that all trace of living things in the stems ma3’ bo killed out 
by drowning. After this operation, the stems can be dried and used for fuel ns is usiiallj’’ done. If the pulled 
out stems are not thus carefullj- disposed of, there is no good of jmlling out the plants at all. (ii) Want of 
eo-oporalion among adjacent enllivator.s. This is ono drawback in many c,a.scs of insect control. It one 
man carries out the measure earcfiilly and svstcmnticallj' and if his neighbour neglects it, all the work of 
the first mail is xvasted and in such eases he is helpless. 

2301. Necessity for a “ close season ” for Cambodia cotton. — Over and above these points, there is one 
important factor w hieh liamper.s the proper control ol this pest to a eonsidcr.ablo extent, and it is xvith 
legard to this asjicct of the whole qiic.stion that I beg to invite tho attention of the Committee. It is this. 
In this traet as in tho Tmnovcllj' .and Ceded Districts, the local varieties arc annuals and grown on dry lands ; 
the Cambodia, on tho other hand, is grown cbiollj' as an irrigated crop in garden lands. Whorea.5 tho local 
annuals are pulled out after the season, which is not generally later than July, I have found plots oi 
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Cambodia being kept on all through the year ; it is not grown strictly as an annual. This continuous 
existence of the cotton plant all through the year necessarily allows all the cotton pests and particularly 
the weevil, which is To:y injurious to the Cambodia variety/to breed and multiply enormodsly. From the 
pest point of view, the disadvantages of growing in the same tract one variety as an annual and another as 
an almost perennial one are many, and if Cambodia is allowed to grow as a quasi-perennial crop the 
practice will certainly help to perpetuate cotton pests in general and the stem weevil in particular os it 
appears rather partial to this exotic variety. 

(2) In order to mitigate this evil of allowing the pests to have a sort of bridging-over period from one 
cotton season to another, I would suggest that the State should come forward and establish a sort of “ close 
season ” during which no live cotton plants should be allowed to .remain on the ground. This will bo a 
wholesome rule not only for checldng the weevil alone but will appreciably act on the other common posts of 
cotton many of which at times cause considerable damage. In the absence of the plant, the pests will neces- 
sarily have to starve and a considerable percentage of them will be destroyed in this way, Eor the cotton 
stem weevil there should be an interval of at least two months which is the period of one life cycle of the 
insect, and as to its alternate host plants excepting ffoffit (Hibiscus canmbinus) on which it breeds to a very 
small extent, it has not been found to breed on any other plant. I could suggest that the period may be 
from July Ist to October 1st. The power to see that this regulation is obeyed may be vested in the hands 
of the revenue authorities assisted by the itinerant agricultural officers of each tract. I believe there is 
some such rule in East Africa where all cotton plants arc, according to state legislation, to be off the ground 
by a certain date er ery year. 

2365. Conclusion . — I would therefore urge that before the cultivation of an exotic variety like Cambo- 
dia cotton is allowed to spread as it is likely to do, and ns it appears impossible to check the growing 
attraction to this variet}", proper precautions are taken to guard against the inroads of till now unlcnown 
pests which might not only act detrimentally on the introduced exotic varietj', itself, but which, on condi- 
tions becoming lavourablo, might, in course of time, seriously menace the local varieties, which are so far 
free from the depredations of such pests, 

Mr. T. V. Eamakeishna Aiyab called and examined. 

2360. (President.) The distribution of the cotton stem weevil is very restricted in South India so far 
as I know. We have found it only in the Ckrimbatoro District so far. It is serious wherever Cambodia 
is grown. It is foimd to a small extent in deslii cottons, biit it has not affected them seriotwly. The 
presence of the stem weevil was first discovered in South India in 1907, and it has been on tho increase 
since then. We have been trying some experiments on tho farm here to combat it, mostly preventive 
experiments. Generally the affected plants are uprooted and destroyed. As an entomologist, I would say 
that as far as Cambodia is concerned, tho stem wecr'il is becoming a pretty serious matter. Tho only 
measures I can recommend. are of a preventive nature. The reason is that it is only j^when a plant is badly 
attacked that one can detect the attack. We have no special man told off for this work. The habit of 
Ic.aving the crop on the ground from year to year is a very bad one from the entomological point of view.. 
The entomological difficulties would probably disappear to some extent if the affected plants were rooted 
up and destroyed at the end of the first year. ‘ 

2367. The strength of the Entomological Department here consists of one Government Entomologist 
with three Assistants under liim together with a subordinate staff consisting of throo sub-assistants. We 
have no special fieldman for cotton work. 

2368. (Mr. Iloberts.) The weevil kills the plant in certain cases when the plant attacked is a young 
one. Older plants do not die but suffer a good deal in vigour. I have not discovered whether any plants are 
immune. Comparatively speaking, the local cottons do not suffer so much as Cambodia. The only remedy so 
far Icnown is to pull and destroy the attacked plant. I do not know whether thick sowings would be of any 
help. I have suggested in my written evidence that the period, July to October, might bo considered hs the 
off season for Cambodia. I do not know if the new crop is sown in September. In my opinion, the close 
season which I have suggested could bo established by legislation. I camiot say whether there is a law to this 
effect in East Africa. 1 have heard of it. I am not sure of it. 

2369. (Mr. Ilodglhison.) When the plant is rooted up, it has to be taken away from tho field imme- 
diately, othenvise there is not much use in pulling it up. It should bo burnt up or dried up or drowned 
in water for sometime so as to lull the creatures inside. Tlie adult creature flies about from one plant to 
another. That is bow new plants get infected. The reason why I have suggested a close season is that 
such a period will starve out the pest and prevent multiplication. 

2370. (Jlfr. lyadia.) We saw tho pest here ior the first time in 1907. Wo have been trying our best on 
the farm to check it. The difficulty is that the surrounding cultivators will not take to our methods, 
which will succeed only wlien there is co-operation among all the cultivators of one tract. Our methods 
therefore often fail for want of co-operation. We still get the pest on the farm as it comes from the sur- 
rounding fields. 


Mr. F. R, PAEl'IELL, B.A., Economic Botanist, Madras, 


Examined at ConiBATOHE, Maech ISth, 1918, 

Written statement, 

2371. Botanical tvorh on Cambodta eoiton in Madras . — My experience of cotton is limited to that acquired 
from conducting plant-breeding work, on a small scale, with Cambodia at Coimbatore since 1913. Eor this 
reason, I shall confine m 3 ’ remorks to section I (c), dealing with exotic cotton. 

(2) Single plant selections of Cambodia were started and, in addition, crosses were made between this 
and Bourbon, a hirsvtum type, now growing around Erode, which was presiimahl}' introduced generations 
ago dnnng the carl 3 ’ attempts to grow exotics in this distrot. 

(.1) ff he Cambodia selection work was given up orving to lock of time, but some after the progeny of the 
Carabodin-Bourhon cross are still being carried forward. Tho original idea was to iniroduoe into Cambodia 
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Bomething of tho sturdy habit, resistance to stem-borer and fine quality of lint oharacteristio of Bourbon. 
It soon became evident that considerable time would be necessary for carrying out this object with any degree 
of success. An esamination of the second generation showed great variation but nearly all typos possessed 
one undesirable feature, vii, a smaller boll than Cambodia. A largo proportion of tho plants grew and yield 
well, without irrigation, on tho mixed soil of the Botanical Garden. Many selections were made and, whilst 
not giving great hope of replacing Cambodia as an irrigated crop, some of these are extremely promising for 
growing as a dry-crop. Tho lint varies considerably, but is generally up to Cambodia standard and often 
better. 

(4) I have little doubt that if this material could be worked up it would give liigh-yielding types, with 
lint at least as good as Cambodia, suitable for cultivation without irrigation in locah'tics too dry for Cambodia. 
This work, Iiowever, caimot be carried out as it would demand considerably more time than I can give to it. 
I would like to emphasize, in this connexion, tho fact that good results from an3' such work can only bo 
expected where the otfioor in charge is able to devote to it considerable time and personal attention. The 
importance of this fact is now beginning to be realized and it is hoped that, as a result, agricultural ofiicers 
■will bo enabled to concentrate on definite lines of work. I, personally, am fortunate in that practicallj’ 
my whole time is given to plant-breeding work on rice. 

2372. Possibiliiies of extension oj area under American cotton . — With regard to tho extension of the area 
under exotic cotton, I enclose a copy of a report which was sent to the Director of Agriculture, Madras by 
Dr. Barbar in 1911 — “ A study of the rainfall in Madras as affecting the growth of Amencan cottons.” 


Annexobe. 

.4 study of the rainfall in Madras as affecting the growth of American cottons, hy Dr. C. A. Barber, late Economic 

Botanist, Madras. 

1. In considering whether any particular tract in South India is likely to be suited for tho introduction 
or extension of superior cottons of the hirsutum type, a number of factors have independent influence. Of 
these by far tho most important are the amount of water available and tho rotentivity of the soil for it. The 
follo'wing appear to be the main factors to bo considered : — 

(a) The character of the soil, whether black cotton which is so retentive of moisture, mixed which is 
especially suited to American cottons, or red and other lights soils which can only bo utih'sed 
with abundance of water. 

(i) Tho total rainfall during tho period of gro\vth : the character of the rainfall, whether sudden heavy 
storms and floods or lighter, more frequent rains : tho niunber of rainy days in each month of 
'the growing period : tho length of the rainy period. 

(c) The character of tho 'wind ; tho effect of hea-vy ^vind in drjdng up tho plants as in Coimbatore and 

Udumalpet : the presence of sea breeze or “ crop ^vinds ” as in Gimtur and parts of Tinnevolly 
and the presence of mists during tho dry season, these again being in close relation with a soil 
ivith has tho power of absorbing moisture. 

(d) Tho presence of subsoil water whereby irrigation from wells is possible : the availability of water 
from tanks, including such oases as have only suifioient water for an occasional irrigation. 

(e) The local conditions of tho people and of other crops : for instance, tho incidence of the grasshopper 

plague on oere.als in tho western taluks of Bellary and tho disinclination of the people of South 
- Arcot to go on gro\ving groundnuts. 

(/) The average temperature during the growing period. 

2. It ■(vill not be possible to deal with these factors in the present paper, but, before deciding on tho suit- 
ability or otherwise of any district, they must all be carefully studied in situ. In tho present paper, I propose 
to confine myself chiefly to tho actual monthly rainfall in certain selected places .and have added a note on tho 
number of rainy days in each month. The Bellary District, as is natural, -will receive tho most careful attention. 

3. Fletcher, in his note on cotton cultivation, gives the folloaving statistics regarding rainfall conditions 
in tho Broach, Carnatic and Deccan regions of tho Bombay Presidency. Broach is a district of south-west 
monsoon and tho rains are satisfying because of the retentive character of the black cotton soil : tho Decciin 
again is a tract of south-west monsoon, but tho rains are far more meagre and the soil is inferior : the Carnatic 
on tho other hand (and this is tho tract most interesting to us because of its nearness to Madras,) has some 
rain from both monsoons although tho total amount is comparatively small. 

Broach. — 38 inches : June 8, July 15, August 8, September 5, October — May 2. 

Deccan. — 20 inches : Juno 4-14, July 8-19, August 6-4, September 6-23, October — May 2-5. 

Carnatic. — 25-8 inches : May 1-4, Juno 3-C, July 3-0, August 2-5, September 3-9, October 2'G, 
November — ^April 3-6. 

' Tho rainfall distribution in the Caniatie is soon to be better than in either of the other tracts : the period 
of growth-is longer so that even on light soils it is possible to grow cottons : tho cotton in some parts is equal 
to any in India and it is tho only place where tho hirsutum variety has established itself as an annual crop 
without irrigation. 

4. Lot us now apply this method to tho Bollary District. In tho Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks, 
the rainfall is small, 21 — 24 inches, but the distribution is good as there are rains more or loss from April to 
October. There is good to fair rain in Ma}% rising in quantity to September, a further variable but sometimes 
good supply in October and practically none for the rest of tho year. Tho following appears to bo the usual 
course of tho seasonal rains : — 

April under 1 inch : usually light showers, but sometimes none : extremes 0 to 2-40. 

May 2 — 6 inches : rains usual : extremes 0-42 to 8-56. 

June 3 — 6 'inches : rains usual : extremes 0-68 to 6-67. 

July 3—4 inches : rains usual : extremes 1-26 to 4-61. 

August 2 — 6 inches : rains usual : extremes 0-69 to 8'09. 

September 3 — 6 inches : rains usual": extremes 0-G8 to 7-64, 

October 2 — G inches : variable : extremes 0T9 to . 

November 0-5 inchesj rains very light, 

voi.. II - : 
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Hadagalli Ims nnifonnly less rain than Harpanahalli excepting in May -when it is sUghtly heavier. .Tliis 
may be accounted for by the more hilly nature of the latter txluk. The falls in the district are email and 
frequent (averaging under half an inch) rather than few and heavy. Eveiy month has an occasional 
almost total failure while the next month has a heav-y fall to make up for it : the lowest falls noted above do 
not therefore mean famine years but merely variations in the distribution. Such light falls as arc visual in 
the tract will probably be more effective than in hotter districts at lower elevation. I have been unable to 
accept the returns from other places in the lahths, because they are in one-fourths and halves of an inch. 

I have noted that whenever this method is adopted the rainfall is invariably much less ! 

6. The rainfall in Bellaiy taluk is interfered with by the Sandur range of hills which cut off much of the 
south.west monsoon rains. It is throughout similar to that in the western taluks, but from May to August 
there is a total of 7-56 inches in place of 10-37. This with its drier air, brings Bellary into the class of places 
where the introduction of Tiirsulum is hardly likely to be successful. The rainfall in Adoni and Alur is better 
than in the western (aiuts. There is less in May, bxit for the rest of the year there is more and it therefore 
becomes an interesting question whether, with the undoiibtedly better soil, Bombay cotton might not be 
profitably tried in these taluks. The air is, however, a good deal drier and the temperature probably a 
good deal higher and no certainty can be arrived at without experiment. 

6. In the succeeding studies, I have taken the actual monthly falls for the last ten yearn, 1900-1009 : — 

Nandyal. — ^Rainfall 27-8 inches, 

Januar 3 ' 0-2 ; usuallj’ none ; occasionallj’ meagre. 

Februarj' 0-05 ; usually none ; occasionally meagre. 

March 0-1 ; usually none ; occasionally meagre. 

April 0-6 ; usually none or meagre. 

May 0-8 ; usually showers but very meagre. 

Juno 3-7 ; usually moderate to good rains. 

Julj' 5-5 ; usually good to heavy rains. 

August 7-7 ; usually moderate to good rains ; occasionally heavy. 

September 7-7 ; usually good to very heavy rains. 

October 2-3 ; usually rain ; meagre to moderate or good. 

November 0 6 ; meagre or none: ; ooeassionaUy moderate. 

December 0-4 ; usuallj’- none ; occasionally meagre. 

The neighbourhood has black and red soils. In the red soil (and this applies to the whole of the Sirval 
taluk) the land might be prepared in April-May and the cotton sow n in June as the October rains are not heavy. 
In the black soils, experiments miglit bo tried in sowing the seed in June-July or in October. 

7. Ctuldapah . — Rainfall 28-70 inches. 

January 0-8 ; usually none ; occasionally meagre. 

February 0-2 ; usually none ; very oocasionallj- meagre. 

March 0'05 ; usually none ; very occasionallj' meagre. 

AiJril 0-5 ; usually none ; occasionally meagre. 

Maj' 1-2 ; usually some rain, but rarely even moderate. 

June 2-8 ; usually moderate ; occasionally good or meagre. 

July 3-G ; usually moderate to fair rains ; very occasionally heavy or meagre. 

August 6-7 ; variable ; good or very heavy to meagre. 

September 6-7 ; good to very heavj' ; occasionally meagre. 

October 3-8 ; moderate to good ; occasionallj' heavj- or meagre. 

November 2-5 ; variable ; usuallj' meagre but sometimes good or heavy. 

December 0-9 ; none or meagre to moderate. 

Some rain falls in May and the land may be' got readj’. In June, mouvrate showers increasing in July 
to moderate or fair rains ; the rains from August to October are good and a further fall occurs sometimes in 
November. Sowing maj' take place, especially in mixed soils, in June-Julj’ and liarvesUng in October-Novem- 
ber onwards. 

S. Anaiapalli . — Rainfall 35-15 inches. 

January 0-5 ; 

februaty 0-5 ; [■ Over half the years no rain at all ; othcis (one-third), occasional rain storms. 

March 0-4 ,- 3 

April 1-4 ; rain each j'ear, but very little ; in onc-third of the years, occasional storms. 

5Iaj' 1-95 ; rain each year, but meagre in over half. 

Juno 4-9 ; rains usually more than 4 inches, but in three j’cars less than 3 inches. 

July 4-7 ; good rains every j-ear, 2-52 to 10-10. 

August 5-1 ; more even, 2-63 to 7-92. 

September 7-0 ; usuallj- good rains ; occasionallv heavj-, 1-14 to 14-38. 

October 6-0 ; usuallj- good rains between 3 and 9 inches ; two j-ears less than 2 inches. 

November 2-1 ; varies much ; four years moderate to heavy ; two j-ears greater than -one inch, and 
four J-ears none at all. 

December I-O ; usually less than one inch and occasionallj' none. 

There is an absence of black soil here, but a good deal of subsoil w-ater. Rains commence in April-May 
and good rains fall during Juno to October and sometimes November. - It becomes diffioult to suggest the 
proper month for soning since heaay rains at both flowering and crop time are injurious. There is quite 
a good period for growth and probablj- some time about August will prove to bo suitable for sowing. 

9. Ouddalorc . — Rainfall 49-82 inches. 

Januarj- 1-7 ; usuallj- some rain; sometimes none. - 

iebruarj- 1-3 ; usuallj- little or no rain ; very occasionally a heavj- rain. 

JIarch 0-1 ; usuallj- little or no rain, 

April 0-6 ; usuallj- no or meagre rain, 

Maj- 1 -3 ; usuallj’ some rain ; sometimes none. 

June 1-0 ; usually little to meagre rain. _ 

July 3-3 ; usually moderate to good rains j sometimes meagre, 

August 4-1 : rains usual ; moderate to good, 
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SeptemlJer G-2 ; moderate to heavy and occasionally very heavy rains. 
October I1‘2 ; variable between moderate and extremely heavy. 
November 11’9 j heavy to extremely heavy rains ; occasionally meagre. 
December 7T ; usually good to very heavy ; occasionally meagre or none. 


There is plenty of rain in this tract. Probably Cuddalore is not a good selection as the rains of tlio 
north-east monsoon are heavier than further from the sea. The rains m December well necesstato a later 
planting than in Anakapali and perhaps September may prove to be the right month, but this will have to 
be guided by the season. The plants must be fairly high when the heavy north-east rams begin. 

10. OoimSatore. — Rainfall 24-76 inches. 

January 1-7 ; variable ; usually some rain ; occasionally good but usually meagre. 

February OT ; practically no rain. 

March 0-4 ; pract.cally no rain, but occasionally showers. 

April 1'7 ; usual meagre or none ; but sometimes good rains. 

' May 3-1 ; rains usually ; generally moderate to good ; sometimes meagre. 

June 1-5 ; rains usually meagre ; occasionally fair. 

July 1*7 ; rains usually meagre ; very occasionally good. 

August 1‘2 ; rains usually meagre ; sometimes moderate and very occasionally good. 

September 1-8 ; rains usually meagre ; occasionally good. 

October 7'6 ; rains good to heavy ; very occasionally moderate. 

, November 2"7 ; rains usually moderate ; occasionally meagre and very occasionally good. 

December 1-3 ; usually meagre ; sometimes none. 

A region of practically one monsoon, the north-east, and the rains concentrated into Ootober-November 
The land can usually be prepared in April and the seed sown in May or Juno. But from Juno to September 
the rams are meagre and the winds strong. In black cotton soil, it will probably bg best to plant after the 
heavy monsoon rains have ceased (November) and it is doubtful if red soils can be used without irrigation. 
There is little likelihood at present of American cotton replacing the local kind unless it can be planted in early 
September. 

11. Erode. — Rainfall 30-11 inches. 

January 0-6 ; usually little or no rain ; one year nearly C inches. 

February 0-1 ; little or no rain. 

March 1-0 ; usually little or no ram ; one year nearly 6 inches ; two years 1 — 2 inches. 

April 1-0 ; usually little or no rain ; sometimes fair rains. 

May 4-0 ; usually moderate to good rhins ; occasionally heavy. 

June 1-1 j usually meagre or poor rains ; sometimes none. 

July 1-8 : usuaUy some rains, usually 1 — 2 inches ; occasionally good. 

August 4-2 ; usually good to heavy rains, but variable and sometimes meagre. 

September 4-8 ; usually good to heavy rains ; occasionally meagre. 

October G-3 j good rains ; occasionally heavy. 

November 2-9 ; variable — either meagre or moderate to good. 

December 1-7 ; usually little or no rain ; sometimes good rain. 

The rainfall is bettor than in Coimbatore, but there is no black cotton soil. If suitable soil (e.n ,, mixed) 
~ could be found, planting might be done in July-August and reaping in December. 


12. Udamalpel. — Rainfall 23-53 inches. 

' January 0-7 ; usually little omone, but occasionally meagre rains. 

February 0-2 ; usuaUy little or none. 

March 0-6 ; usually little or none, but occasionally meagre rains. 

April 1-3 ; rains meagre ; very occasionally good or none. 

May 2-9 ; rains moderate to good ; occ.asionally meagre. 

June 1-1 ; rains little or none ; sometimes meagre to fair, 

July 0-7 ; rains little or none ; occasionally meagre. 

August 1-2 ; usually little or none ; one case of nearly 8 inches. 

September 1-0 ; usually meagre rains ; very occasionally good. 

October 7-3 ; moderate to heavy ; occasionally very heavy. 

November 4-7 ; usually good to heavy ; occasionally meagre or failing. 

December 2-0 ; usually little or none, but occasionally fair and in one year very heavy 
As in Coimbatore, the rains from June to September are very meagre, while the wind is stronger. 
There is little likelihood of American cotton being grown. With the exception of May, when the rains are 
moderate, there are otdy two rainy months in the year, October and November. The only chance would 
be to plant after the falls in November and it is doubtful if the American cotton could ever compete with 
the local. 

13. Madura. — Rainfall 3G-10 inches. 

January I’-O ; usually some rains, very small, but occasionally storms up to 4 0. 

February 0-3 ; half years 0-0 ; remaining years small ; heaviest 1,-26. 

March 0-7 ; more than half the 5 ^ears 0 0 ; very small, but occasional storms up to 3-31. 

April 2-3 ; varying ; alwa 3 rs some rain from -50 to havy rams up to 6-78. 

May 3-4 ; rains usual, usually good ; once under 1-0, up to 6-06. 

June 1-6 ; rains variable, usually very meagre ; five under 1 inch, lowest 0-13 ; two years fair to good. 
July 1-4 ; rains variable, usually meagre ,- iiyp years under 1 inch ; lowest 0-01, 0 110, 0-023, 0-37, two 
years fair (3-28 and 3 78). 

' August 4-G ; rains usually good ; sometimes moderate and once failed (0-44) ; 2 years heavy 9 99 and 
7 02 ; 4 years good. 

September 6-2 ; rains heavy in five years ; fair to good in five years ; always more than 3 ; three yearn 
very heavy, 12-31, 10-62, 9-54. 

October 8-2 ; rains excessive to heavy to good ; lowest 3-34 ; heaviest 14-15, 13-15 and 11 129. 
November 4-5 ; rains good to fair ; two years failed 0-36, 0-97 ; five years betw een 5 and 8. 

December 1 -8 ; variable, usually meagre ; seven years leas than 2 inches ; total failure in two years 
0-0 and 0-8 ; two years 3-78 and 7-28, and occasional storms. 

e 2 
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There is plenty of rain if the falls arc not too heavy. There are rains from April to December, with a 
weak nionth in July. Planting might bo done in Angust-Septembor to get the plants up before the heavy 
monsoon rains of October, but care should bo taken that there are facilities for drainage. 

14. Satt/amangahm . — Rainfall 27-48 inches. 

January 1-6 ; usually little or none. 

February 0-3 ; usually none and occasionally meagre, 

March O-fl ; usually none and very occasionally meagre or moderate. 

April 1-G ; usually rain, meagre to moderate, 

' May 4-5 ; usually good rains ; very occasionally meagre. 

June 0-8 : usually little or none, and occasionally moderate. 

July 1*1 ; usually meagre ; occasionally moderate or none. 

August 2-2 ; usually meagre ; occasionally moderate or good. 

September 3-7 ; usually meagre to moderate ; occasionally heavy. 

October 7-1 ; usually good ; occasionally very heavy. 

November 3-1 ; meagre or good, varying. 

December 1-0 ; meagre or none ; occasionally moderate. 

The early rains are rendered of little use unless t here are wells because of the dry spell from J uno to August. 
Planting might be tried in September or in good years in August, but tho grouing period is not long enough 
on any soils but black, where tho planting might be successful at the usual time after the rains. 

15. Sait !tr.— Rainfall 30'2S inches. 

January 1-2 ; rain usually meagre to moderate ; occasionally none, 

February 0-2 ; rain usually none or very meagre. 

March 0-7 ; rahi usually none or meagre ; very occasional!}’ moderate. 

April 2-2 ; usually meagre to moderate ; occasionally none. 

May 3-3 ; usually moderate to good ; occasionally none, 

Juno 0-3 ; usually none or extremely meagre. 

July O'G ; usually none or very meagre. 

August 1’4 j usu.ally very meagre ; occasionally moderate. 

September 2-9 ; rain is variable, meagre to good. 

October 7-8 ; good to heavy. 

November G'3 ; usually modcr.vcc to good ; occasionally very meagre. 

December 2’3 ; variable, very meagre or none to modernto ; very occasionally good. 

Tho rainfall is similar to that of Satyamnngalnni, but tho growing period later and longer. Black cotton 
sowing might bo suoocssinl, but tlicro could be no sowings earlier than September and probably, in black 
soils, tho usual period would bo better. 

10. Palamcotiah . — Rainfall 20’95. 

January 1-8 ,- generally some rain ; usually meagre ; occasionally heavy storms. 

February 0’7 ; usually loss than 1 inch, one year 3’23, but iiractically no rain for agricnltural purpose.s, 
March I-2'; variabio ; good to moderate rain in three years ; usually less than 1 inch and of little 
value c.xoopt for preparation of land. 

April 2’0 ; usually rains, fair to moderate most years, witli occasional failure. 

Afaj' I’8 ; usually rains, modernto for eight years and tivo faihircs, 

Juno 0'6 ; rains very meagre and usually of no practical vnlao. 

July 0-08 ; practically no rain. 

August 0’7 ; practically no rain ; with occasional storms. 

.September 1-3 ; usually some rain ; one year fair. tlio rest meagre or very small. 

October 0-9 ; rains good to Jioavy ; one year failed. 

November 6-0 ; rains good to heavy ; ono year meagre and ono yoar very small, 

December 3-4 ; rains moderate to good six yc.ar3 ; meagre four ycar-s. 

In the absence of black cotton soil, thoro would bo little likelihood of success, and even if it were present 
in quantity, it is doubtful if American cotton would groa-, 

17. Tenhasi. — Rainfall 44 inches. 

.January 2-9 ; rains moderate to fair ; occasional storms and failures. 

February 1-4 ; variable, four years moderate, tho r&st practically useless, 

hlaroli 2-5 ; variable, four years fair to good, meagre to moderate four years ; failed two years. 

April 3’8 ; rains usually good ; oooasionaliy heavy ; sometimes meagre. 

May 2'0 ; rains usually meagre ; occasionally good ond occasional failures. 

June d-9 ; rains usually good ; onco very licaa-y and thrico meagre. 

.July 3’S ; variable, three years good to heavy, three years moderate to good, four years meagre. 
August I’G ; variable, usually meagre hut occasionally good. 

.September 1-0 ; meagre with ono fair year. 

October 8*7 ; rains usually good ; sometimes very heavy ; one yoar meagre. 

November 6-0 ; rains usuallygood ; sometimes very heavj' ; two years meagre. 

December 5-3 ; variable rains either heavy or meagre. 

There are two periods of rain, June-July, south-east monsoon and Ootohcr-Jamiaty, north-east monsoon 
with a failure between the August to September thunder-showers. There is, however, a further snfaller 
period in rams from March to Jfay. It is very dilBoult to suggest tho proper time for sowing. Ono might be 
tempted to suggest the quite unusual period Maroh-April for solving with harvesting in Angnst-Soptemher, 
but local studies would bo necessary as to the effect of rvinds and tomporaturo on the groirth of tho plants. 

18. A note is added on the results of a study of tho returns of tho monthly averages and number of rainv 
days for tho 35 years ending 1904. I have considered that a month with four or more rainy days on the average 
may be called rainy and as such suitable for cotton growth ; with less than three it is a dry month and, with 
three, between the two. Marking tho rainy months with a cross, tho dry months, with an 0 and tho ones 
botweo.r ivith a dot wo can got a graphic idea of tho length of tho rainy period in any place, such as rvill bo 
suitable for cotton-gro'tt’ing. It is interesting to note that three main regions become separated out, tho 
northern with rains beginning in May, tho southern with rains beginning in April and the coastal with rains 
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beginning in Juno. Two places situated in gaps of tho western ghals are'exceptional in the length of their 
rainy period and form a fourth class. 


Northern Tract. — Rainy period 

commences in May. 





Rainfall 

Rainy periods. 

Rainy day 

Length of 
rainy period. 

BeUnry .... 


. 19-60 

0000.XXXX.00 

35 

0 months. 

Adony ... 


. 2fi-14 

oooo.xxxxxoo 

40 

6 

Nandyal . . . ' . 


. 32-60 

OOOO.XXXXXOO 

47 

0 „ 

Anakapalle 


. 30-39 

OOOO.XXXXXO 

43 

7 

Hadagalli .... 


20-89 

oooo.xxxxxxoo 

42 

c 

Harpanahalli 

• 

. 24.00 

oooo.xxxxxxoo 

40 

0 

- Cuddapah 

- 

. 31-60 

oooo.xxxxxxo 

44 

7 

Coastal Tract. — Rainy period commences in June. 




Cuddaloro 

, 

. 62-87 

ooooo.xxxxxx 

67 

7 months. 

Panruti .... 

• 

. 40-93 

oooooxxxxxxx 

62 

7 „ 

Sonlhcrn Tract. — Rninj’ season 

commences in April. 




Udumalpet 


. 22-27 

OOO.X.OOOXX. 

35 

3 plus 3 

Pnlnmcotta . . 


. 27-28 

OOO.X.OOOXX. 

42 

3 „ 3 

Sattur .... 


. 26-83 

000.X00.XXX. 

38 

2 6 

Coimbatore 


. 21-87 

OOO.XXX..XX. 

45 

9 months. 

Erode .... 


. 28-24 

OOO.X..XXXXO 

45 

8 „ 

ilndura .... 


. 34-71 

OOO.X..XXXXX 

51 

9 „ 

Gaps in Jl'estem Ghats. 






Pollachi .... 


. 30-39 

oooxxxxxxxx 

57 

8 months. 

Tenkasi .... 

, 

. 39-49 

OO.X.XXX.XXX 

03 

10 


Taking these figures into consideration and ignoring other factors such as the presence of black cotton 
oil and subsoil water, temperature, wind, etc., wo may add the following deductions to those made in the 
preceding paragraphs : — 

(1) Suit‘''blo for tho introduction of American. cotton— rainy period of at least six consecutive months. 
Hadagalli, Harpanahalli, Cuddapah, Cuddalorc, Panruti, Pollachi (I am indebted to Mr. Sampson 

for drawing my attention to tho latter place.) 

(2) Probably suitable — at least five conscoutivo months. Adoni, Nandyal, Anakapalle, Madura 

(Tenkasi). 

(3) Possibly suitable — a long rainy period, but rainfall small and in some months meagre, 

Coimbatore, Erode. 

(4) Unlikely to prove suitable — ^Bellary, Udumalpet, Palamcottah, Sattur. 


Mr. P. R. PabKELI. called and examined. 

2373. {President.) Jly principal work is on rice. I first started with tho intention of carrying on work 
on rice and cotton, the work on cotton being definitely subsidiary to that on rice. As work on deshx cottons 

• was being done by Deputy Directors I intended to spend ray time on Cambodia. In the first place, I started 
selection work on Cambodia and also started crossing it with Dourbon on tho strength of some preliminary 
results obtained by Dr. Barber when ho was Government Botanist. I carried on selection on Cambodia for 
only two years. Mr. IVood then took it up and I dropped it because I had very Httlo time for work on cotton. 
I'ho crosses which had been started' were carried on, ns they were there, to sec what they might produce and 
there are still some remains of them going on now. As a matter of fact, they have produced no definitely 
good strain although there was good material that might have produced something if time could have been 
given to it. 

2374. I certainly think that tlie cotton crop in this Presidency is of sufiicient importance to w-arrant 
tlio appointinent of a botanist to devote as much attention to it as I am devoting to rice. I tliink a lot could 
also be done by crossing. Selection work could bo done by Deputy Directors. In fact, it could bo done by 
any scientific officer who could give time to it. I think that crossing could be done to most advantage by a, 
botanist with a knowledge of plant breeding. There is undoubtedly a great deal of room for concentrated work 
on cotton. I am inclined to suggest a special botanist for work on cotton. Apart altogether from the good 
work that could be done by the Deputy Directors, it would bo a help to hove somebody to do tho scientific 
w'ork. 

2375. I sliall not give up direct control of my improved strains of rice until I am certain that they are 
some good. I test tliis myself by making comparisons on small plots. The work at Manganallur may be taken 
as an example of my selection work on rice. I have been selecting rice at Manganallur for three seasons. 
Tins year a certain number o f strains appeared to bo definitely better than the farm strains but further con- 
firmation is wanted before they are put out. I shall carry on further comparisons next year and meanwhile 
I have a certain amount of seed of each of these good strains enough to sow several acres at any rate. This 
has been handed over to Mr. Sampson for growing on a fairly largo area on the Farm with a view to multi- 
plying it so that next year, when I find out which strains are really tho best, we shall have a fairly large 

amount of seed to start with. When it reaches that stage, I think I can let it out of my hands, but I shall 
take an into rest in it even aftenvards. If Mr. Sampson has any suggestions to make ns regards improvements 
in such matters as strength of straw, etc., I shall try to bring them about. I have no desire to look after seed 
farms. I should want to make comparisons between my strains and local strains on a large enough area to 
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enable definite results to bo obtained but would not tic myself domi to a definite aica. I would grow it on 
comiiarntivo plots. It would bo giown on long narrow strips repeated many times and the total area would 
come to much less than that ordinarily required where large rectangular plots are employed. 

2370. (Mr. Wadia.) I can satisfy myself by field trials on not more than one quarter of aero area for 
each strain. I should not take it any further than that. It would be grown on a farm scale by the Deputy 
Directors. Paddy is entirely different from cotton. 

2377. If I were working on cotton, I should not be satisfied to hand it over unless I was sure of the com- 
mercial value of the lint, so that a fairly largo area would be required. I am in favour of my own position, 
f.c., that of practicallj' a crop specialist. That is the onlj’ possible way to get on with rapidity. An c.xtcnsfon 
of that position would mean a body of workers on cotton in diflcrcnt provinces who could meet and would be 
verj' useful to each other. 

2378. (Mr. Boherts.) I think Jlr. Gammio’s classification of cotton is as good ns any body elac’s, but I 
do not think it is very scientific because of the large amount of crossing that goc.s on. From Jlr. Gnmmie’s 
results, I imagine that cottons cannot cros.s ns much at Poona ns they do here. PerEonally, I think that 
very good local work could be done on cotton without any knowledge of a clns.sification wlmtovcr.’ I think 
it is a vorj’ good thing to have clns.sification for purpose.s of convenience in ortlcr that it may be possible to 
know without a sample what people arc talking about. Ko far ns I have seen that is about all classification 
of cotton is good for. 

2370. The most serious defect in tho habit of Cambodia cotton, in my opinion, is the dropping ol the 
lower branches right down to tho ground with the result that tho la pas gets very badly stained and it is impos- 
sible to irrigate tho cotton without spoilling a very’ largo number of tho lower bolls. The wood i.s not very 
strong but it is vciy largely duo to tho shape of the branches in addition. It requires very still branches to 
keep up the largo number of heavy’ bolls Cambodia produces. The dropping of the branelics is rrot entirely 
duo to tho sympodial branches keeping down and the monopodinl branchc.s keeping up as very’ long mono- 
podial branches go down nlmo.st ns badly as some of the sympodial. I have made a .‘’cicntific examination 
of the habits of recently introduced Cambodia. Comparison is difiicult ns it is sueh a mixed crop and there 
is much more variation in habit iir tho recently introduced Cambodia than in the acclimatized Cambodia. 
Bourbon cotton has n deeper root system with more pronounced tap roots than Cambodia. Tho study of tho 
root system of any crop is a thing which should be done. I doubt if Cambodia would do any better on garden 
land if it had a deeper root system. It might do better on black soils if it had a deeper root system. Non 
must have two distinctive types for the two cln.ssc3 of cultivation. It is impossible to get one typo which 
would suit all conditions. It was with tho idea of evolving dilTercnt types that I crossed Bourbon with 
Cambodia. Bourbon is much stitTer and more erect and has largo monopodial branches coining from below 
which are much stiffor than tho Cambodia branches. It has a deeper root system and does not succumb to 
stem borer so easily’. 

2380. I find it extremely difficult to get a proper valuation of cotton except as a commodity with a definite 
‘ trade ’ name. In other words if one asks tho value of cotton, the first enquiry is made “ what is it ?” I 
that uiformation is not forthcoming, no price is given. I think tho establishment of a Central Bureau wliich 
should bo able to cany' out spinning tests is essential and would bo tho only possible means of eoiTclating 
prices. I would undoubtedly lay great stress on that ns the only way in which standard valuations can bo 
obtained. 

2381. It is true that Cambodia varies a good deal in staple and in ginning pcrcentngo even under 
irrigation. I thinli that if a strain of cotton is better than tho ordinary’, it should bo put out 'oven though 
it has not reached finality. 

2382. (Mr. Uodgkinson.) Any strain vrith a better habit is undoubtctlly the best to push, other things 
being equal. It has not yet been determined whether tho Cambodia strain \rith better habit on tho Farm 
at Coimbatore is a better y’ielder. 

2383. Company No. 3 was groa-n on tho farm hero but gave poor results ns compared rvith other 
localities. Tho reason is that tho conditions of soil and atmosphere are so different hero from those in 
Tinnevelly’ that it would be very' extraordinarydf it gave the same results in both districts. I would not 
advise giving out Company No. 3 hero until it has been proved that it is better than the local strains. 


Mr. R. CECIL WOOD, Principal, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 

EX.V5IINED AT COIMDATOHE, JlAKai 15 tU, 1918. 

Written statement. 

I. — Agricultural Experience. 

(a)j“J}esJn ” short staple eotton. 

2384. (1 and 2) Experience and varieties. — I am acquainted with nearly alt of the' agricultural 
cottons (i.e., excluding the small quantity’ of^treo cotton grown in gardens, etc.) of tho Presidency’. I have 
been engaged in selection work in Bellary (Westerns) and Nandyal (Northerns), and have of course, grown 
the crop in Coimbatore. Most of this is Q. herbaceum : Nandyal yerrapatli is G. indieum. 

2385. Oidlivation of cotton. — The crop is confined or nearly confined to black soils though I mu finding 
out here that you can apparently get a very good crop off red so'ils. Cereals also do well on the rod soils here, 
and it is probably the reason why’ in a mixed soil tract, cotton is usually seen on black soils. Cultivation 
is usually, in the parts I have mentioned, of a low order. Often the lands nearer the village (which can bo 
watched) grow the food crops, the cotton being confined, sometimes without rotation, to the more distant 
fields. I suppose Bs. 6 an acre would more than cover the aero expenditure (calculated on the basis of pay’ing 
for everything) on eighty per cent, of tho land 'in the Northerns and Westerns areas. Tho yields vary’ from 
120 to 400 Ihs". ot lapas, with about 21 — 23 per cent of that lint. The Northerns area is at the upper scale 
of these figures, the Westerns on the lower. The systems of cultivation will be found briefly described in the 
appendices of the annual reports of tho Hagari and Nandyal A^ioultural stations. Holdings are large : 
larger when the land is^poor. The area devoted to cotton depends partly on tho season, partly on tho rotation 
which is itself largely a question f season i.e., of rainfall, and partly on the price. An increase in the latter 
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would increase the area of cotton and Bimultancously tlie price of food grains, since transport facilities arc 
usually poor in these tracts, and the reduction in the area under grains would have to be met by importation. 
Better cultivation will mean better crops and that and seed selection arc the best directions in which to work, 
as witness the purchase of the disc plough near Koilpatti. Any large increase from the use of manures is not 
to be looked for, as in such dry tracts, manuring is rather a ticklish question. This hcrlacnitn or ivdicum 
cotton does not compete with any other cotton except possibly in the western taluks of Bellarj’ where it may 
compete with Dhanvar or Upland American cotton. I have no experience of this ns a field crop except 
for some experimental plots at Hagari. It stands no chance ns a field crop in that area. 


(e) Exotic cotton. 

238G. (21) Varieties. — This is the Cambodia cotton which has spread so rapidly through South India> 
I saw a crop of this cotton at Koilpatti in 190G, the second year of its introduction into India (sec Koilpatti 
report for I90G-07). 

2387. Cultivation of Cambodia cotton. — ^It is grown under entirely difTercnt conditions from the dr 3 ' cottons, 
ns it needs irrigation. This means that it competes with many other crops, on the basis of rupees per acre. 
In this tract it has largolj’ ousted wheat, and competes strongly* with tobacco. It is much more intensively 
cultivated than the dry cottons and is capable of wide extension (n) by more intensive cultivation, especially 
in the way* of manuring, (i) an increase in the irrigable area. The proGts from the cultivation of this cotton 
have already led to a large increase in the business of well sinking, and the present second year of high prices, 
assuming that it only takes the grower one year to get out of the hands of the fahular, will probably lead to 
a further largo increase in this direction. 

2388. (23) Comparative returns. — ^That the profits are largo is obvious, and hardly needs proof. I 
have grown it hero for some years and reckon on getting an average of 700 — 800 lbs. an acre with at least a 
33 poreentage. I have growno ver 1,750 lb. of kapas, but latterly the damage done by the stem weevil 
[PempJteres afjinis] has largely reduced the yields. I hope that two fields this year will give me over 1.600 lb. 
At present prices this means over Rs. 400 an acre. One possible result of the increase of this cotton has been 
the rapid rise in the price of fodder, which shows that it is now competing with cereals. 

. 2389. Deterioration of Cambodia cotton. — It is said that this cotton is deteriorating. I shall be able to 
show the Committee two fields of newly imported Cambodia on which they* can form their own judgment. 
I tliink myself that the stem weevil has much to do with the report, because the lint from the dragging branches 
gets so dirty and stained, and I shall show fields from which this pest is absent, which I think as good ns any 
1 have grown. There is no doubt however that selection will improve this cotton, as it has with others, and 
considering what a success a casually introduced cotton has been. I see no reason why careful breeding 
should not produce a cotton infinitely superior, hluoh of the Cambodia that comes on to the market is 
grown on dry land, for which it is quite unsuited, and worse still, much is ratooned, an utterly indefensible 
practice, which should bo penalised by law. TIus has brought about the rapid loss of the good name this 
cotton formerly’ enjoy’ed, and the premium which it carried. Messrs. Stancs & Co. have always expressed 
themselves as quite satisfied with my lint, which was not handled in any unusual w.ay, but which was simply 
from a pure crop, picked with a little more care than usual. 


II. — COtttrERCIAI, ASPECT. 

2390. Commercial aspect. — ^I confess that the cotton trade is a mystery’ to me. I cannot see that 
cotton is bought on any’ basis of quality or uniformity except the most casual inspection for dirty nr 
stained cotton. I carried out an experiment last y’car, in grading Cambodia lint with the result that in 
some cases I got no higher price for the better stuff and at best, a price which did not pay* the cost of picking 
and the loss on the second quality stuff. I have talked the matter over with the firms hero, but they' cither say' 
that the selected cotton was altogether outside their trade samples, or else that the Bombay buyers here 
corrupt the trade and by a regular sy'stem of bribery get all cotton ultimately through the mill. It is difficult 
to believe in such o'roumstances, that uniformity or indeed quality of any sort is of the high importance which 
is claimed for it. The separation of Cambodia and vppam should not prove an insurmountable difficulty’, 
if the trade really want them separated, since the seeds are very distinct, both in appearance and size. 

2391. Desirability of standardizing processes of determining giialitics of cotton. — There is a point to 
which I have not seen much attention given, which I might perhaps mention here. I have experienced 
some difficulty', when selecting cottons in maldng exact determinations of length of staple, fineness of staple 
and percentage of lint to seed. Such processes, it seems to me, might be standardized with some-advantage, 
and before this can be done, some preliminary work would be needed. If there are to be sectional meetings 
of the Board of Agriculture, why not a meeting of cotton selectors, one from each Province, to demonstrate 
the methods they adopt, and by’ testing each other’s methods evolve a standard procedure. It is by’ no 
means certain that A’s idea of half an inch staple, is at all the same as B’s in another Province. 


Mr. R. Cecil Wood called and examined. 

2392. {President.) I am canying on work_on Cambodia cotton on the Agricultural College Farm. I 
was asked to make a beginning with selection work on Cambodia with a view to having some material ready 
for the Cambodia farm when started. There is a proposal to start a farm specially for Cambodia. I began 
in 1914-15. The cotton was sown out in lines in 1915-16. Last year I had four plots, each from a single plant. 
Out of these four, I did my best to select for y'ield, habit, quality’, etc. and in this selection I was helped by’ 
Mr. Steel. No. 11 was selected, the other tlmeo were mixed and sown in another field. The y-ields last yeai 
were : — 

lbs. of lapaj 
per f era. 

900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,300 


No. 4 . 

No. 5 . 

No. 0 . 

No. 11 . ■ 
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Tlio ginning percentages iroro 34, 37, 37, and 37^. No. II was satisfactory in habit and was the best in yield 
and ginning percentage. The area on which Selection No. II has been grown this year is about three acres. 
I shall hand the selections over to the Deputy Director when the Cambodia farm is started. I have had ex- 
perience of selection work in Nandyal, Hagari and Ballary. Sircar No. 2 was one of my original selections 

2393. Cambodia is grown on ten to fifteen acres on the College farm every year. There is no particular 
selection about it. I have in the past got very heavy yields from ordinary unselected stuff ; the heaviest 
yield I ever obtained being 1,750 lbs. of l-apas per acre. The cotton was carefully rogued, and tippavi plants 
were picked out, but there was no particular selection for quality. The cotton was soum in lines, and was 
carefully intercultivated. A fair amount of 'manure was given. Our cultivation was a bit above the average. 
I do not think I have now got anything that will give as good a yield as that. 

2394. The stem weevil undoubtedly is a very serious factor. It eats into the stalks and the plants fall 
over very badly, as they get weak and unable to resist high winds. We try to clear the whole place, and 
bum the affected stuff as early as possible though we may lose some of the later- pickings. It is rather less 
this year than in previous years, wlrich is possibly due to getting the stalks out of the ground as early as 
possible. The now importations of Cambodia are absolutely riddled with it. 

2395; The introduction of Cambodia is certainly having a .considerable effect in sending up prices. 1 
suppose the College farm is t}q)ical of this district, as it contains both garden and dry land. My yield of 
cotton is twice as much as it was five or six years ago. It is about the same all over the district. There 
is not a hundred per cent increase in area, because Cambodia', is a higher yielding crop. You got a much 
bigger yield per acre. ^ 

2396. I think if uppatn is carefully treated and cultivated on dry soils, it gives as much as Cambodia. 
I had a field last year which gave a yield of 800 lbs. an acre whieh is higher than I had ever heard of. It 
was on red soil, on which the cultivators generally prefer other crops to cotton. 800 lbs. is rather more than 
twice what I got when it was grown on black soils. 

2397. From the agricultural point of view there is a good deal to be done in the way of rotations. A very 
large increase in fodder crops is noticeable recently, owing to the substitution of cotton for cereals. Normallj', 
the area under cereals produces sufficient straw. Now there is so much land undeY Cambodia, that land has to 
bo devoted to growing fodder only. That is also reflected on the farm. 

2398. {Mr. Roberts.) I do not loiow what proportion of the area under Cambodia is dry land. I am work- 
ing on irrigated Cambodia only. I have never grown any Cambodia on dry land. It is very poor stuff round 
hero when grown on dry land. This year, Messrs. Stanes and Company offered me only Es. 6 a khandi less for 
my crop of uppam than for good Cambodia. Tliey want uppatn in their mills. 

2399. Fresh seed has been imported this year to compare with the present selected strains and afford 
material for fresh selections. There were two importations this year, one from Cambodia and the other from 
Saigon. The Saigon importation came rather late, and is still very" small. The Cochin China importation 
was so badly riddled with borer that I do not know what I shall get out of it. 

2400. Selection No. 11 has a ginning percentage of 37^ as against 33 for the ordinary variety. I find it 
very difBcult to get any definite idea how to estimate staple accurately. The, overage for selections Nos. 4, 5 
and 6 respectively is -89, ‘89 and -85. Selection No. 11, 1 put down as '79, in staple, and it is the shortest 
staple. I have no definite standard in view as regards length. -79 was the lowest and 'OS the highest for a 
dozen plants I had originally. Mr. Steel was perfectly satisfied with Nos. 4, 6 and 6. Selection FTo. 11 was 
added on the ground that it was of a particularly good habit and a heavy yielder. I am aiming to beat the 
local cotton in yield and ginning percentage. I would go for cotton with a higher ginning percentage in 
preference to length of staple in oases of differences in length of staple up to J of an ipoh. If I could get 
cotton of a much longer staple, I would not mind the ginning percentage. 

2401. I get my cotton valued by the local mills and buyers. Last year, I had a lot of Cambodia cotton 
picked over by hand and separated into two grades before ginning. The figures are rather interesting. The 
actual proportion of the cotton in the two grades was first grade 63.6 and second grade 36.6. 'Wlien the samples 
were ginned separately, the first sample gave 33 iier cent, of lint, and the second a little over 29. The un- 
selectcd gave slightly over thirty. I then sent samples to five different firms and asked them for an opinion 
as to how much these two samples were worth above or below the unselected Cambodia, which had not boon 
picked over. One firm valued the first grade at Rs. 10 above the unselected and the second grade at Rs. 60 
under. On the basis of a price of Rs. 250 a khandi, and -the proportions mentioned above, this worked out 
at Rs. 32 a khandi less for the selected than for the imselected. The second firm valued the first-grade at 
Rs. 10 to 13 above the unselected, and the second grade at Rs.7 less working out at Rs. 4 a khandi more for 
the selected than for the unselected. Tlie figures for the third firm were plus 17 and exactly the same, worljing 
out at plus 17. For the fourth firm, they were plus 5 and minus 10, working out at mums *6 ; for the fifth fum 
they were plus 10 and minus 5, working out at plus 4. This was the not result after allowing for the cost of 
sorting.* The first firm was actually engaged in using the lint. It will bo seen that all the firms gave a 
slightly higher valuation for selected than for unselected lint' but the result rather gave mo the impression that 
quantity and ginning percentage were the things to go for, and it was not worth while to go for quality. It was 
eiddent that taking a little extra trouble with cotton did not pay. Tlie samples were only two or three 
pounds. Tlio actual areiis of the plots on which Cambodia was groum was 9 to 21 cents. 

2402. I have already stated that I have no standard in my kind as regards the length of the staple. As 
far ns I can imderstand the problem, there would bo no great objection to introducing .6 inch staple cotton on 
irrigated land prosuded it were a good jdelder. There would bo no difficulty in selling .6 inch staple Cambodia. 
If it were a good yielder, the grower would make money over it. hly difficulty now is that nothir^ is paid 
for length of the staple. I should say that cotton according to length of staple is worth so much but that wo 
don’t get that value. It might be possible to arrange matters so ns to get a proper price for staple, but my 
experience up to the present is that the proper price is not paid for staple. Cotton business men may not have 
the time to p.ay attention to it. They have no time for practical tests. I am certainly not going to grade 
ray cotton any more. I have had not much experience of selecting for staple. The first point which was 
taken up on ilr. Gammie’s advice at Nandyal wa's an increase in percentage of lint, of course, anything irregular 
or hopelessl 3 ' bad to be picked out. According to him the primary thing was yield and ginning percentage. 
Professor Todd held exactlj’ the opposite view. Ho was horrified at the spread of roseutn. 

~ 2403. Messrs. Stanes said_ that last year’s lint had badly deteriorated in comparison with the previous 

a'car s. I imagine it is a question of season. The same seed was sown on the same class of land. 


• A noto OQ this will be found In ths 3)epartincnt*8 Year Book* 
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2404. I do not get cottons valued in Bombay. It might be a help to get them valued in a more open 
market. I am going into the point. Some kind o£ Central Bureau or organisation of that kind ■which would 
help to get buyers in touch with growers would ho very useful. I would go so far as to say that some organiz- 
ation of that kind is essential and would help the various workers in all provinces. 

2405. We sow cotton in lines and keep hoes working up and down between the lines. It is undoubtedly 
an improvement. 

2406. {Mr. Hodgldnson.) My first interest is the cultivator rather than the trade. It is essential for the 
cultivator to grow the most valuable crop. With regard to premium for clean cotton, all I can say is that up 
to the present my experience is that taking a little extra trouble ■with my cotton does not pay me. It does 
not seem worth while taking any very great trouble over it. 

2407. As to the supply of long staple cotton from India to Lancashire. I should say that it would not 
take verji long to meet an increased demand for long-stapled cotton. The figures of Cambodia for the last 
six years show that if there is a demand for long staple cotton, it can be grown on a large area in a short time. 
Five years would be sufficient to spread it with an adequate staff. It is not a lengthy matter to substitute 
one cotton for another. I think that Cambodia could be increased in staple by one-sixth to one-eighth of an 
inch by selection. I think it is within the bounds of possibility to get Cambodia inch in staple with a gin- 
ning percentage of 37i and ap outturn of 1,300 lbs. to an acre. Seeing the improvement brought out by 
careful selection with other cottons I think it is quite possible to get equally good results with Cambodia. 
My selection is rough and ready and I do not claim to have done very careful work on it. I may not have 
picked out plants with particularly good lint. We have not touched crossing at all in this Presidency. With 
selection and crossing where necessary we can produce cotton with a mucli longer staple than at present. I 
think there is plenty of scope for the Agricultural Department to improve Cambodia cotton seeing the success 
they have had with hanmganni. 

2408. There is a field of hanmganni (Company No. 3) on the form. I was very disappointed in it. A 
sample of the lint was sent to kir. Winter who reported that the colour was far too yellow, the staple only short 
to medhun and only suitable for 16s. The firm strongly deprecated the spread of such cotton in this district 
as it might perhaps be used for mixing. The girming percentage was high 33 per cent, against 24.8 for ujypam. 
The yield on the average of rather a careful test was 516 lbs. an acre against 316 lbs. per acre in the case of 
uppam. When I got these figures, I thought there might be just as big a boom in the cotton here as in 
Tinnevelly but apparently the staple was perfectly useless. Messrs. Stanes seemed to be very much afraid 
of any suggestion of pushing the cotton because its extension in tliis district might lead to the deterioration of 
other qualities. As the ginning percentage is high, the ryots might grow it to adulterate it with other cottons. 

2409. {Mr. Wadia.) I have been sending only about two to tluee pound samples of eotton for valuation 
by the mills. They have never given me to understand that the samples were too small for purposes of valua- 
tion. I will send bigger samples now that I have more cotton. ' The five samples which I sent to five 
different firms'] showed different results. I cannot .say to what reason this was due but the personal element 
no doubt comes in considerably. It is easier for the mill-owners to value hapas than lint. I sent samples 
of lint for valuation. If you gave me the lint of pme hanmganni and of uppam and hanmganni mixed, 
I do not think I should be able to tell the difference. 

2410. Wherever there is cotton with a high-ginning percentage, whether it is short or long staple, I would 
encourage the cultivator to grow it if it pays him test. I would not go so far as to say that staple is inunaterial. 
It,is a question of the relative importance of the two factors. I consider the yield and the ginning percentage 
are more important although I cannot give figures to show by how much. Generally speaking, my selection 
work would proceed along the line of first selecting for ginning percentage and then for staple. That is the 
plan I adopt for rough selection work. I have not had much time to go into the selection of cottons in 
the way in ■u'hioli Mr. Parnell does for paddy. I have to do it along with other work. In definite tracts, short 
staple cotton with a higher ginning percentage pays the cultivator better than long staple cotton. My im- 
pression is that that short staple "cotton was marketed separately and was sold as such. It was not mixed 
with long staple cotton and passed off os long staple cotton. So far as the Central Provinces are 
concerned, I imagine that the short staple cotton is sold on its merits, as there is so much short staple 
grown there that there is nothing to mix it with. In Tinnevelly, short stapled cotton was grown for mixing 
with Tinnevellies. I think that roseum cotton in the Central Provinces is still selling well as compared with 
long staple cotton. I do not know whether the difference between Navsari and Surat and IChamgaon 
cotton is widening. 

2411. The tracts suitable for hanmganni and Cambodia cotton overlap. Tliere are areas in the harunganni 
tract in which Cambodia can be grown. Cambodia and hanmganni do not compete unless Cambodia is grown 
on dry lands. I think hanmganni is confined to" black soils in the Tinnevelly district. I would recommend 
uppam for diy lands in the Coimbatore district. Our experience of selected hanmganni is that its staple 
has proved very weak in this district, although it yields well and gives high ginning percentage. My -view 
is that, for this_traot, careful selection of a better type of Cambodia should be made. 'Wherever Cambodia 
is grown, there certainly ought to bo separate selection for the separate tracts. In the case of harunganni 
and uppam also there should bo separate selection for each tract. 

2412. Before 1 took over charge of the Coimbatore College, I was Deputy Director of the Northern 

Di-vision. I am now confined enthely to the College. I have lately dropped experimental work on the College 
farm because I had no time to carry it out thoroughly. There is, of course, a demonstration farm for the 
students. We have about eighty or ninety students in the College. It is impossible for me to do the work 
of a Deputy Director of Agriculture in addition to my work as Principal of the College even if assistance 
were given to me. I think the two positions should be entirely distinct. I have got fifteen acres of Cambodia 
and between forty and fifty acres pf dry cotton on om- College fann. The total cultivated area is about 250 
acres under different crops exclusive of paddy land. We have two classes for students — those taking the short 
oourae only and those taking the full course. There is a short course which extends to two 3'ear3. The full 
course takes another year and half. Wo have no vernacular classes. I do not advocate starting them. 
I do not think at present that that is the best way of getting at the ryots. I think actual demonstration is 
the best waj'. Demonstration combines both teaching and learning as. in the course of demonstration, the 
staff increase their knowledge of the farmer and his difficulties. ^ 

2413. I tliink it possible that Indians can be trained to fill the post of Depusy Director. Wo have not 
got any special class in the College in which thoj' could bo trained but it is more or less a question of experience. 
I tliink the 34 years’ course is sufficient, combined witli personal work under a senior Deputy Director. 
The facilities in the College arc quite sufficient for turning out men -fit for eventual appointment as Deputy 
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Director. Tlio ■n'cak point is the class of men coming up for training. We want a better class of men. 
Wo hold a simple examination' of our own for admission. All that we want is that the students should have 
a suflioient knowledge of English to bo able to follow lectures in English and a certain ammmt of common 
sense. At present I am opposed to the afiSliation of this College to the Madras University. 


Dr. C. A. BARBER, Sngarcane Expert, Coimbatore: 

ExUIIKED at ConiBATOEE, Maboh 15th, 1918. 

No wrilltn evidence was submitted by the witness. 

2414. (President.) I think that if really good work is to be done, each cotton tract wanjts a separate 
botanist in the first instance. It will take a number of years for him to obtain successful results. I do not 
think any one man could tackle the botanical aspect of cotton in the whole of the Madras Presidency. There 
are five tracts and live distinct varieties of cotton. Tlie botanical work becomes extremely complicated 
after a short ndiile. One man would very soon get muddled and would not be able to carry out the spado 
work that is necessary. I quite agree that excellent work has-been done and is being done by the Deputy 
Directors in regard to selection, but they have no time for crossing work on Mendelian lines. One botanist 
on cotton for the whole Presidency would not be sufficient. I think that Cambodia itself, t.e., the Jiirsutwn. 
typo, would keep a man fully employed. Cotton has its own complexities. Various points in regard to lint 
such as strength, evenness, feel and length of staple have to be considered. One has to work out whether 
there is any correlation between these, whether they are self-destructive, whether they are mendelian 
characters, and so on. The selection policy is an excellent one and should be followed until further details 
have been worked out by the botanists. 

2415. I am afraid I do not know much about Bourbon cotton. My memory of it is that it was a 
very good long staple cotton but gave a very poor yield. Thefactthat ithas been able to maintain itself in 
the country all these years, shows that its underground growth, at any rate, is all right. Nadam is, of 
course, also perennial. It might be a suitable cotton for crossing, as Mr. Parnell points out that it has got 
good character'!. 

2416. (Ifr. Wadia.) In my note, which Mr. Parnell has submitted svith his evidence, I have made 

suggestions as to the tracts which are suitable for the introduction of American cotton, and although 
■written a long time ago, I still think that the suggestions hold good subject, in the first instance, to the rain- 
fall factor. Other factors also have to be considered, for instance the character of the soil, temperature; 
prevailing winds, subsoil water, etc. . ' 

2417. I should like to see a trial of Cambodia in such a neighbourhood as Anakapalle, a region where 
both the monsoons are available to a certain extent. My note was written in eonnexion with an attempt to 
introduce Cambodia into the Hadagalli and Harpanahalli talults of the Bellary District. The shortness in 
the staple of the ordinary Indian cotton is due to the long period without rain. The Coimbatore district 
gets rain in eight months but it is not properly distributed. 22 inches is distributed over the eight 
months. The question of distribution of rain counts for a good deal in regard to the extension of long 
staple cotton. The fault in Tinnevelly is a short rainy season and that is a tract in which American 
cotton would die out. My idea is that for the successful grow'th of American cotton there must be a con- 
nected series of rainy months. 

2418. (Mr. lioberts.) My own impression in regard to the deterioration of Cambodia cotton is that it is 
due to the growing of the cotton on unsuitable and inferior dry land and to keeping it on the ground from 
one year to another. 

2419. Supposing I were a botanist in charge of a cotton tract, I tvould rely both on selection and 
crossing. I would adopt e.vactly the same policy as I have done in regard to sugarcane. I would start irith 
selection, being the easy work and would also start the much more difficult and much longer crossing work, 
no results in regard to which could be obtained for several years.' I do not think that a central 
organization to correlate the work of the various provinces in cotton is necessary. My own impression 
is that there are far too many different tracts^ in Madras alone. Ono man could not do the -ndiole work 
for Madras and it would be still a more hopeless task for any one man to try to tackle the problem for the 
whole of India 


Mr. H. C, SAMPSON, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

Examined at Coevibatoee, Maech ISth, 1918. 

Written statement. 

I. — Aobicultueal experience. 

(a) “ Deslii ” short staple cotton. 

2420. (1) Experience. — I have been stationed at Triohinopoly for the last lOJ years as Deputy Director 
of igriculturo and as such I have been frequently in touch with the cotton oultivatitors of all the districts, 
south of Madras. 

2421. (2) Varieties.-— The varieties of short staple cotton, of ■which I have experience, are (1) Pulichai 
a (mixture of two varieties of Gossypfu;?! nryfeefam) grown in the Tinnevelly area. It is of recent introduc- 
tion and was first seen in 1903, but its cultivation is now practically exterminated. (2) Nadam, a perennial 
deshi cotfou, is grora on light soils in Coimbatore and Trichinopoly districts. As it is not a black cotton 
soil cotton, and as its area ol cultivation is limited to very precarious soils, it is of little importance as 
cotton, It is of negative importance in that it harbours insect pests. 
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{b) “ DesM ” long staph cotton. 

A^^.~UnI(K^ otIiorwUo stated, the replies below dost with the " Tinnos-ollj' area Tlnnovelly, Rnmnod and South Stadura - 
districts— as other areas of " dcttii " cotton aro of minor imporlanee, 

2422. (11) Varieties. — Karunganni and uppam are the varieties of long staple cotton grown in this 
circle — The former is a cultivated variety, possibly originally an indicum. It is generally supposed to be the 
original Tinnevelly cotton of commerce. It is now grown in Tinnevelly, Ramnad and Madura distriots 
either pm-e or mixed with uppam ((?. hcrbaceiim). Formerty, up to 1907, its cultivation as a pure crop was 
confined to a few villages in the extreme south. Two improved strains of l-arunganni cotton have been 
introduced by the Department and it is estimated that more than half the tract is now sown with these. 
A similar cotton to karunganni is found in the black soils of Trichinopoly where it is grown as a mixture with 
uppam. In the Coimbatore district, uppam is tlie only deshi cotton grown on black cotton soils. 

2423. (12) Size of holdings. — I cannot say what is the size of an average holding. Many ryots do not 
own any cattle at all, others own from one up to three or four pairs. One pair are kept for about thirty acres 
of black cotton soil. 2?rom half to two-thirds of the holding is annually under cotton, i.e., on well farmed 
lands. Petty ryots, especiallj' those who lease land, and ryots, who aro in financial difficulties, will grow cotton 
every year as this is the money crop of the tract. 

2424. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Hie average yield of cotton (kapas) is 
about 400 lbs. under ordinary conditions of forming for both uppam and karunganni. Tho average price of 
kapas for tlie last ten years excluding the present abnormal prices, is about Rs. 27 per polld of 250 lbs., i.e., 
tho average gross income is about Rs. 4,3 per acre. The average cost of cultivation, i.e., the actual cultiva- 
tion of the cotton crop, will bo about Rs. 16 per acre, which leaves a net profit of Rs. 27 per acre. 

(2) The cost of cultivation is reckoned on tho following basis ; — one pair of cattle will work thirty acres. 
This area produces twontj' acres of cotton, i.e., a gross money yield of Rs. 860. The other ten acres provide 
food for the house, fodder for the cattle and the cotton stalks provide fuel. Sundry domestic purchases can 
bo set against tho income derived from tho profits of a oow or bulfalo which will usually be kepit. The farmer’s 
expenses will bo : — 

Land assessment at Rs. 1-4-0-to Rs. 1-8-0- per acre 

Maintenance, i.e., house, cart and implements, interest on capital expenditure, such as 
purchase of cattle (depreciation of cattle has been omitted as ryots seldom keep cattle 
which depreciate in value. They buy them young and soil after two or three years’^ 

work) 

Cotton seed for Ids cattle at six lbs. per day=2,190 lbs. at Rs. 0 per 260 lbs. 

Casual labour for weeding at Rs. 2 per aero 

Picking charges of cotton one-twelfth to ono-sixteenth of tho crop picked (allowing that 
his own women pick half the crop, this can bo taken at ono-twenty-fourth) 

Total 


This leaves a net income on tho holding of Rs. 530, t.e., Rs. 17‘6 G per acre on the 30 acres or on the cotton 
area alone (i.e., 20 acres) Rs. 26-5-0. 

(3) Tho Agricnltiwal Department h.ave introduced two strains of improved cotton which, it is estimated, 
now represent more than half the area of cotton in this tract. These aro (1) Company No. z. This gins a 
29 — 30 per co it. against 25 per cent, for the ordinary crop. Tliis increase in the ginning outturn mcrcases 
tho value of the kapas approximately by Re. 1 for each 250 lbs. of kapas, while for quality the increased value 
which can be realized by the ryot is approximately Rs. 2 for 250 lbs. Thus, apart from any increased acre 
yield, this gives an increased profit per acre of Rs. 9-60. This incie.ascs the net income from the cultivation of 
cotton to Rs. 36-1-0 per acre. (2) Company No. 3. This gins at 33 per cent and the lint is valued slightly 
higher than the above, but, taking it at the same figure, the increased profit per ifOro .amounts to Rs. 16. This 
increases the net hicomo from the cultivation of cotton to Rs. 42’5 per acre.- There is no doubt that both 
these strains give an increased acre yield, but, what this is, can only bo calculated after several years’ 
statistics have been taken into account. 

(4) “ Pulickai ” (see paragraph 2421 above) was more profitable to grow than tho ordhiary Tinnevelly 
cotton : firstly, because it was used to adulterate Tinnevelly cotton and therefore sold at tho Tinnevelly 
cotton prices ; and secondly, it ginned at 33 per cent, instead of 25 per cent. Under these circumstances, it 
was worth to tho cultivator Rs. 8 per 250 lbs. more than Tinnevelly. Now that the ryots have a cotton 
which gives the same ginning outturn and for which buyers pay an appreciable premium this no longer holds 
good. As to the acre yield of pulichai, there is no doubt that, in certain soils and certain seasons, it gave 
higher yields than tho local cotton, but it is equally true that in certain soils and seasons tho local cotton gave 
higher yields than tho pulichai. On the average 1 do not consider that pulichai gave any higher yields of 
iutpas than tho local cotton. 

(5) Cotton is practically the only money crop of the black cotton soil. Coriander, which is usually grown 
mixed with cotton in varying proportions according to the anticipated price, is also grown for sale, but the 
prices fluctuate so much that it is ffifficult to compare the profits with those of cotton. It is a useful crop, 
however, as it is harvested in February and the farmer is thus able to get ready cash before his cotton comes 
in and this may often save him from mortgaging his cotton crop to a dealer. All other crops arc grown for 
food and fodder and domestic requirements and not for sale. Occasionally Bengal gram and horse-gram are 
grown for sale, but this is only done if tho sowing season for cotton has been missed. 

(6) No comparison can be made because Cambodia cotton, the only exotic of any importance in Madras, 
is not a blaek cotton soil crop. If it is grown on black cotton soil, it is merely a gamble on the season. 

2425. (14) Rotations and manures. — On the Tinnevelly black cotton soils, cotton usually follows a 
cereal. In tho south of tho tract this cereal is invariably kumbu (Pennisclum iyphoideum). In tho north 
it is replaced to some extent by varagu (Paspalum scrdbrculaliim). A sufficient area of fodder sorghum is also 
grown to meet tho farmers’ fodder requirements, but tho area of this crop is restricted to actual requirements, 
as cotton following this never does as well as after other cereal food crops. Many of the better class farmers 
reserve certain lands on which they grow their cereal year after year ; others again may grow this cereal for a 
few years on tho same land to work up its fertility ; as, usually, tho grain crop is the only one which directly 
receives manure. In many villages, the rotation is definite ; all the cereal will, by co-operation, be on one side 
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of the village lands in one year, and in the next Oiis will rotate with cotton. In the extreme south the cereal 
is more prominent because the season is short and the cereal is a short dm’ation crop. Hence there is less 
risk than in growing cotton ;'again, in the oast of the tract the soils are rich and deep, and cotton takes longer 
to mature and is frequently caught by the hot weather before it has commenced to ripen. Here the cereal 
also holds a larger place in the rotation because it is a more certain crop. Eodder sorghum is the only crop 
which is grown pure. The grain cereal is mixed with various pulses such as green-gram, black-gram, cow- 
gram, cliwtor beans, etc., while in the north of the tract, where the season is earlier, red-gram is mixed. These 
are all sown in rows through the crop ; cotton in the same way' is mixed wdth cow-gram, horse-gram, Bengal- 
gram in rows. Coriander is usually mixed with cotton, the proportion varying with the price of this commodity. 
Various other crops also are found in the small quantities in the cotton fields, for supplying domestic needs, 
such as castor, safflower, imlichai (Hibiscus cannabimis) and omum. Apart from supplying domestic needs, 
the objects of the cultivation of these mixtures is to proridoToady cash during the cultivation season before 
the cotton crop comes in. 

(2) Cattle mamne, composted with tank silt, vegetable refuse, house ashes, etc., is the main manure. 
This is invariably applied to the cereals. It cannot with safety be applied to the cotton owing to the lateness 
of the season in this tract. If so applied, the vegetative gro\vth is too luxuriant, the ripening of the cotton 
is delayed till the hot weather sets in and the result is that the plant cannot sustain its vigour and drops its 
bolls, etc., in consequence ; the only manure which cotton may got directly is flight sheep folding at 1,000 
to 2,000 sheep per acre for one night. Soil mixing and carting tank silt or red soil is also largely resorted 
to. In Coimbatore black cotton soils, the question of rotation is not so earefully attended to and cotton is 
usually grown year after year without manine. In the Trichinopoly district, the cultivation is poor and the 
cotton only forms a mixture with pulses, cereals, etc., which arc broad-casted togetherj 

2426. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^The area capable of growing [cotton is limi ted 
by the area of black cotton soil and caimot be extended except temporarily, as at present, when the high prices 
ruling have caused more cotton to bo grown than is economically' sound. Thus last year, in the Tinnevelly 
tract, there w’as a serious shortage of fodder sorghum which meant that inferior fodder had to bo pmrohased 
from the rice tracts. Dry food grains are at present exceptionally high in price and will probably be higher 
still this next year, as the cereal crop tliis year is very poor. The agricultural . population here are very 
dependent on their own crops for food, as they are notrice eating people, and they are isolated from any areas 
from which dry food grains could be imported at reasonable rates. 

2427. (16) Suitability of existing varieties.— The reply to this applies exclusively to the “Tin- 
nevelly ” tract as no attempts have been made to improve the deshi cotton of Coimbatore and of other minor 
cotton tracts. As I may lay claim to the production of the types of cotton now being pushed in this tract my 
opinion may bo considered as biased. The main objects kept in view in improving the Tinnevelly cotton 
were : (1) increased ginning outturn, (2) increased quality, (3) increased acre yield. The first of these is most 
important as one per cent, increase in ginning outturn is equal to about four per cent, increase in the price of 
hapas. It is, however, of the little use if the cotton produced is unsuited to the market and the Tinnevelly 
tract is peculiarly situated, in that it is isolated from other tracts and has its own particular markets. It Is 
ten years since I obtained a strain which ginned at 34'60 per cent., but it took' me six years of work before 
I got a selection from this, which gave a cotton decidedly superior to the Tinnevelly cotton, and another two 
years before seed could be produced in sufficient quantity for this cotton to attract the attention of the export 
and home buyers. As regards acre yield, it is very difficult to say how far any increase has been attained, 
and hero again this tract is peculiarly situated, in that the season is much later than elsewhere in India and 
the crop often does not mature until the hot weather. Our two selections now put out are quite different 
in habit ; one is an imeven ripening cotton and the other is an even ripening cotton. If the sowing season 
isolate or the growth of the crop has been checked by too much rain, then an uneven ripening cotton gives the 
highest yield. ^If the season is early and growth has not been checked, then an even ripening cotton gives 
the highest yield and it can matme its crop before the hot weather, while, if the season is late and the hot 
weather catchy the crop when still in flower and young bolls, there is very profuse shedding and a great 
reduction in yield. My own opinion is that wo should do lietterby not adhering to one strain, but that we 
should distribute a mixture of two or more strains so that a proportion of the crop will suit the particular 
season. This is provided that the lint of these strains is of the same quality.'' This is on the same principle 
that the farmer sows a mixture of crops to ensure some yieldlrom one or the other. Our two strains now 
generally grown give a lint very similar in all respects : one gins at 29 to 31 per cent, and the other at 
32 to 34 per cent. In one season, the ryots will rush for one because it did well the previous season. In 
the next, the demand may be for the other. 


(2) I am unable to say whether the cotton now being pushed is the best. It is possible that by further 
selection wo can improve on them and it is possible that cotton from other parts of India might when acclima- 
tized prove oven superior to what is now being ^own. Our seasons, however, are so distinct from those of 
other cotton tracts that it would be a very labourious task testing and acclimatizing other cottons, and, more- 
ovCT, fhero is always the risk of imsatisfactory cottons being introduced by stealth from such trials as well 
as the difficulty of isolating su-h varieties and preventing them crossing among themselves and with indi- 
geneous cottons. 

Prevention of mixin g of difierent varieties. — ^The only remedy, which, as far as I can 
Beo, IB likely to have any effect in preventing mixing is to have a buyers’ association which would frame rules, 
V hich all farms would agree under penalty to adhere to. All cotton bought on the market as lint would have 
to ne allowanced. AU cotton brought on the market as hapas would bo subject to allowance on the analyses of 
1 . , 1 *^^ the rates at which such allowances are based would bo according to the tabular rates and samples 

“0 dissociation. This would mean that in time the buyers would have the ginning under control and 


t lie dealers would pay the ryot a better price for unmLxed Ixtpas. It may bo said that this would deal hardly 
-} , ^ OTyJier. *^0 legitimate incorao of such a factory, however, is derived from tho charge for 

cinnmu and tlm lO 1 V.__ Hi 1 1 . « . . 



la n n II owner, the dealer or the grower, to see that the crop is grown pure Hence, if the factory 
If by the Wers’ association, its legitimate income is not interfered rrith. The cradi- 

fn.vnnron^'^ cotton from TmnovoUy has bceu effected in much tliis Way, but hcro Conditions aro Specially 
lav onrablo os the gmnmg factories aro almost entirely owned and controUed by the buyers. 
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(2) for mixing flio lint itself by the members of tbo buyers’ association, tbis is a matter between them 
and foreign cotton markets. As, however, such firms always sell on sample, any deviation from the standard 
can easily be detected and such associations as the World’s Federation of Cotton Weavers and Spinners should 
bo able in their own interests to deal with tliis side of the question. There is also, I consider, propaganda 
work for the Indian Trades Commissioner in placing samples and information as to quantities of the different 
grades of Indian cotton in the hands of foreign cotton markets, and not only this but he should get expert 
opinion as to what work that particular grade is suited for, so that it can bo tested at mills which are suitably 
equipped for deaUng uith it. A cotton broker is not the man who can give this information, and I understand 
that, as far as Liverpool is concerned, it is very difficult to got anyone to really value Indian cotton at its 
manufacturing value. Colour, freedom from leaf, and nep are given chief prominence. 

2429. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — The seed is used for cattle food, and much of it is 
supplied to the other non-cotton growing districts of the south for this purpose. A certain amount at normal 
times is exported, but Tinnovelly cotton seed has a reputation and the prices are as a rule too high for much 
export trade from here. 

(2) There is a certain amount of seed selection done. A ryot who buys seed always chews it and tell 
by tho colour whether the seed is fresh or undamaged by heating. Formerly most of the seed sown was hand 
giimed. There was a belief that maohme-ginned seed hod poor germination, but the ryot and dealer now 
realize that this is duo to tho lapas not being dried properly and tho seed not being stored properly after 
ginning. Even now, however, some ryots reserve some of their season picking hapas and hand gin it before the 
sowing season for seed. 

. Dealers profess to and very often do select good samples of season hapas for seed. There is no doubt 
that the ryot does try to got good seed, and this is evidenced by tho fact that tho petty ryot’s crop, especially 
if he is a pariaJt, is usually the worst and most mixed field in tho village. Of recent 3 '-ears, many ryots bring 
samples of dealer’s seed to tho Koilpatti Agricultural Station for opinion as to whether it is what it is reputed 
to be. 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

2430. (21) Varieties.— Tho varieties of oxotio cotton grown in my.Circle ate Cambodia throughout 
tho southern districts ; Bourbon in tho east of Coimbatore district. 

2431. (22) Size of holdings . — 1 cannot say which is tho average size of tho holdings in which exotic 
cotton is gro-wn. Tho proportion of cotton in a holding is usually up to its economic limit. With the present 
high prices it is considerably above this. 

2432. (23) Comparative returns. — ^Tho conditions under which Cambodia cotton is grown are so vari- 
able that it is impossible to give any information as to tho average yields and profits, nor can any general 
comparison bo made between tho profits of this and deshi cotton os tho latter is a dry black cotton soil crop 
and this is not. 

2433. (24) Rotations and manures,— Tho application of manures varies with the district, the soil 
and tho conditions of farming ; where grown under welb, tho crop is usually well manured with tank silt and 
with cattlo manure and sheep penning. 

2434. (25) Conditions affecting tho increase in area.— Tho conditions affecting an increase in the 
area under Cambodia aro : — 


(а) Manuro and rotations, 

(б) Competition with food and fodder crops, 

(c) Tho price of cotton. 

(d) Insect pests. ^ 

(c) Development of ginn’mg and buying agencies in districts where cotton is not a customary crop. 

(2) (a) Jliinure and ro/afion.— Cambodia cotton, if it thrives, is an cxiiaustive crop, much more so than 
deshi cotton because its root s^’stom is a surface ono and tho existing knowledge of manures and manuring 
cannot cope with this decrease infertility. When tho price of cotton is higli, as it is now, the ryot can tem- 
porarily forego tills consideration, hut it follows that this leads to big fluctuations in tho area under this 
crop as ho can only recoup tho fertility of his land by attending carefully to rotations. 

(3) (b) Competition with food and fodder crops-— This is intimately connected with the previous reason. 
High prices of Cambodia cotton always me.ans a shortago of fodder, and this is a serious matter when 
Cambodia is grown as an irrigated crop under wells, ns the farmer is dependent on his cattle for hftmg ^Mer 
as well as for his manuro supply. A shortago of dry food grains is also a serious matter, as agrioultoal 
labour is often paid in grain, and such labour wiU not oat rice. Even whore money wages are paid for 
casual labour, this causes great hardship to tho labouring classes os they cannot afford to pay the high prices 


lemanded for dry food grains. . , • • n 

(4) (c) The price of coKon.— Tills, after all, is the mam reason for a decrease or an morease m tho crop. 
Wiien tho price drops below a certain figure, it no longer pays to grow, if it means that the fertity of ;tbe soil 
is depleted, if famine prices hare to bo paid for foddor and grain and it labour is dissatisfied and is emigratmg 

(6) (d) Insect pests . — ^Hot weather rains and showers in tho south-west monsoon often tho crop 

and eauBO it to give further pickings, with the result that this crop is often loft on the ground after the new 
crop of tho next season is sown. XhiB is a serious matter and may bo the cause m the future of a decrease 
in the cultivation of this crop not only aro ordinary pests, such as the cotton hugs, leaf roller, caterpillars, 
boll-worms, stem-horors, etc., kept going ; hut in the Coimbatore distnot, which is the most important per- 
manent Cambodia area, there is a most serious pest— the stem-weovil— the larva of which rmgs, or partially 
rings the plant. This causes great damage to tho pknt and it is more than probable that it causes an uneven 

staple m apencies.— There is considerable scope for the extension of this crop 

in tho Salem, North Arcot, South Arcot and Triohinopoly districts but there are no facilities for dealmg with 
tho crop. Even Salem, which adjoins Coimbatore and is within easy distance of some of the Counbatore 
gins, cannot send its hapas there, except by round-about routes because tho river between the districts is very 
inadequatolv bridged. South and North Arcot have to send their cotton to Madras to be ginned, and I am 
not awaro that there aro any local dealers or agencies for selling. Triohinopoly has one ginning factory ™ich, 
I believe, is not now working. In any case, it is some fifty miles from the railway and was to deal 

vith tho deshi crop of tho black cotton soils, which are in tho north of the district, and not with the Uvm- 
bodia crop, which is distributed throughout the district. 
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2433. (20) Snitaliility o£ existing varieties. — Cambodia is tlio only exotic tvhicb shows any promise 
in Madras. Otlier exotics tested have never tlirived. Their leaves turn red and drop. It may bo possible 
to obtain better types of Cambodia by selection ; and there may be other exotics, which have not yet been 
tested, and an agricultural st.ation for this purpose is under consideration. 

(2) The Bourbon cotton of Coimbatore is not a desirable cotton to keep in the country. Although it 
produces a verj' fine staple of cotton, it is a serious menace to the Cambodia crop, because being a, 
perennial and being grown under the most adverse conditions, it harbours numerous insect pests including 
the ring weevil. 

2430. (27) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — No measures to prevent the mixing of 
o.xotio xvith desM cotton are necessary. , The seed of Cambodia is so very much bigger than that of des?n cotton 
that tlio gins have to be specially sot to deal with it. Hence it is in the dealers’ as well as the buyers’ interests 
to keep this pure. 

21.37. (28) Importation of seed. — I am of opinion that much more permanent results will be obtained 
from acclimatized selected strains of exotic cottons. 


' U.— COMMEBCiAi. Astzct. 

243S. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — This raises the question of the desirability of 
standardizing the commercial names according to variety. This neglects altogether the question of how for 
the climatic conditions under which a crop is grown affect the quality of the cotton, c.g., Coimbatore 
iippam is inferior to Tinnovclly uppam, although the latter is believed to have been imported from 
Coimbatore. Trichinopoly deshi cotton is still more inferior and is olways dirty owing to faulty methods 
of picking. Our selected strains of kariingaiini grown last year at Coimbatore gave a very weak lint and the 
cotton was most valueless for spinning. Grades, in my opinion, are formed by the locality in which they 
are grown. Our uppam is the same species as the best Broach cotton, but there is no comparison in the quality 
of the lint. 


III. — Statistical. 

2439. (34) Improvement of statistical information. — The statistial information regarding Madras 
cotton would bo of much greater use if it was prepared at a time when information as to sowings'and 
outturns was available. At present the outturn report has to be framed at a time when it is impossible to 
estimate what the crop is likely to be, while sowings ore not completed much less brought to accoimt when 
the ‘‘ final sowings report ” is issued. 


V. — Geneeal. 

2410. (4G) Attitude of buyers to improved cotton. — At the present time, the buyers are prepared to 
pay a iiromium for improve! cotton, because they are keen to get it, and there is competition between them 
for it ; but before the distribution of this hod reached such large proportions, only one firm was prepared to 
ofTor premiums and that at rates which amounted to ten annas to Re. 1 per acre. This was not, however, 
as good os jtho terms offered by local dealers who wanted this bolter cotton to grade up inferior cottons 
purchased by them. All firms in the Tinncvelly tract now are willing to help ryots by dealing direct with 
them and ginning the kapas separately. 


Sir. H. C. SAJrpsoN called and c.xamined. 

2441. {Preiidenl.) Since I joined the Department, I have been stationed in the Southern part of the 
Province m it hich there now ai e three main kinds of cotton — karungaimi, uppam and Cambodia. At present, 
I am in clinrgo of three circles. Nos. V — VII. Cotton is grown in all of them. I was in charge of the fifth and 
seventh circles before Mr, Thomas went on military duty. He was in charge of the sixth circle which includes 
the “ Tinnovclly ” tract. The seventh circle consists of Coimbatore and the West Coast, the fifth circle of 
Salem. Trichinopoly and Tanjorc. 

2 142 My view of the organisation of cotton work is that whoever is put on cotton work ought to have 
more time to devote to it, be ho a botanist or a Deputy Director. As far ns plant improvement is concerned, 
1 would go lor crop rather than for circle. As far as administrative work goes, I do not see how it vould bo 
feasible. The probable solution would bo to reduce the size of a Deputy Direetor’s eirole. It would he very 
difficult to fit ui crop speci.alists "nith administrative work. 

2443. As for our policy in regard to Cambodia, wo are looking out for land for a farm at present. Vfe 
intend to .start seed farms -nith seed from the College farm this year. There is always a demand for good 
Cambodia seed. There is only a little Cambodia grown at Koilpatti ns the soils there arc not suited to this 
crop, 'llicre is such a big demand for Cambodia seed and the seed supply is so bad that something has to be 
done. The /.Yinoiy'iniii organization is complete. I have always condemned Bourbon cotton. It is a serious 
menace to other cottons ouing to its liability to insect pests. It is grown as a pcreimial cotton .and gives 
praclie.illy no yield in the first year, the second year’s yield is fair, the third year’s is less again, and if keiit 
on for a fourth year, it is bad. It might lie quite useful for crossing with other exotics. Tiiat is a line of work 
wliieh .shouid lie followed up. I tliink there is scope for uppam but you cannot work it on the same farm as 
I nningar.Tik I tliink uppam on the wiiolo is a hardier cotton than karunganni. It has a better colour than 
kartitigauri but it is coarser ; you cannot get tiie same twist on it. By twist, I mean the natural twist of the 
fibre. 1 do not know what “ S.ilciiis ’’ really arc. It is a trade term. Erode cotton used to bo called “ Salems ” 
cotton and it also included Coimbatore upjtam, but now Cambodia has swamped both. 

21 It. B ork on rot .at ions lias not been necessary in Tinncvelly ns the Tinnovclly farmer is a good farmer. 
riiLs year he has increased his area under cotton on account of high prices. Next year, I expect he will do 
the s.ime, but ho is a verj' sound fanner on flic whole. Tlicro is scope for manure for Cambodia, but it is very 
difficult to manure cotton as a dry crop on black soil. Hie plant may grow quite well, but if its growth is too 
luxurioiLs aY -soon ns tile hot weather sets in, everything may shed. The bolls and leaves drop on heavily 
manured land. 

^ 2443. M 3 ' o.vpcricnce is that it is very difficult to get comparatively tests of lint made. I have sent 
cottons to Mr. Gammie, the Imperial Cotton Specialist, to be valued in Bombay. I have at the same time" 
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’iiminR o\itt\irn Amlliy Fck'Ction i iinjwoved Uio oup winch pnvo .s-i per cfiu wmcii .11 itiiiL iimo wns 
ind imcvcti i/i cirtplo nnd from Hint «c pot out Comp.iiij' No. :) whic}! i*< very even in stnplo nncl the 
■ of wliich iM pood, lint w'o linvo lost one per rent in f'imiing onttnrii. Tlie pinning pereeninge varies 
e.von to FC.vion and from crop to crop, Imt on an average, it U :t:i per rent. It is nu oven-ripening. 


Imd valnalion.s inndo in tho south by loonl firnts and mills. I have also sent samples liomo to the Imperial 
Instiluto and to tho British Cotton Growing Association. Tlio different valuations did not compare at all. 
None of them seemed to agree. Another weak point about tho valuations Is that tlioy do not value tho cotton 
ns cotton. They pay much more attention to tho clcnnlinc.ss of tho snnljdcs. That is mj' experienco both 
in India and in England. Some pay moro attention to colour than others. I always got my cotton tested 
by spinnuig tests. lYo never put out cotton until it has pn.ssod through tho spinning ,tcsf8. Wo grow 
Buffieient cotton on seed farms, say on twenty acres, to get thorough spinning tests made. If tho report is 
favourable, then wo put tho cotton out, 

2MC. I agree with Mr. Stuart that tho dales of the statistical foreca-sf are of no use to us at all. Cotton 
is being sown now and this never goes info the final oiiflurii of a month ago. 

21(7. (.Vr. Hobcrlf.) Wlicn I first .saw tho Tinnovolly tract, twelve years ago, tho cotton crop was a 
mixture of u/i/wm and hintiigaiitn. In tho north of the tract, it was mostly uppam. As wo got further 
towards the south, tho proportion of l-aninganni increased. A few vilhigc.s in tho sontli grow pure harunganni. 
On tile Koilpatti farm, (ho first thing done was to separate these two varieties to see whether there was any 
diflercrieo in their yielding projicrtics and we kept a record of tlie yield.s for several 3 ’cars. Thej’ 11010 prac- 
tically the same. In one year htrunganvi was a little higher, in nnether year nppam was higher. On tho 
average, tho I’ield of up/wm was a few pound.s per aero more. Up/xim Is a whiter cotton, much harsher and 
it has not such a good twist, Xnrinigniini cotton is very mneh softer iiilh a stronger and much finer fibre and 
has a very good twist. Tho karnnganni jilanl.s showed much more variation than wo got in vppam. We 
decided to start on this vnrictj- and made our selection from (he.«e. Oiir best selections were made from plants 
whicb were raised from nrlifieinl fertilisation, i.t., bmmgamu fertilised by hmingnjuii. Tins was done for 
two j'e.irs bj' Mr. Benson, In one j-ear’s plants (hero was not mneb variation (I do not know what tho 
reason was) hut (ho next j-cnr (hero ivas trcrnendotis variation and I made selections from these latter. Prom 
these we ultimately got' the selections uhich mo have put out now ns Company cotton. I examined the 
from selected plants vcr.v e.srefiill^v giving marks for tiii.st. tivenncs.s of sf njile and fincne.ss. I also noted 
(he length, ginning outturn and yield per plant. In time, my selections were all the progeny of four plants. 
Ono of them ginned .11 per cent then, another one ginned over 20 per cent and the other two, which were 
better qualitj-, giiinerl about 27 to 28 per cent. 1 had still finer cottmi.s, but they gave a ginning percentago 
of from 10 to 20 i>cr cent onK- : so I dropjied them. I kept on one or In o for quality, hut 1 paid most attention 
to the nimiing outturn ami hv Fcleetion 1 improved tho one which gave 3-1 per cent uhieh at that time was 

.short and ’ 

qu.aiity 

from se.vou to se.vsoii and from crop to crop, „ . . 

fViKj of cotton. All Hie croji ripens at one lime, 'Jlio other type on iihieli 1 specialised uns a diiTcrent 
t^-jH' of plant nllogcHier. It develojied much moro vegetative growlli and was a very uneven rijiening 
cotton, l/mking at tho crop, ono never saw much cotton on the plant hut it kept on liearhig eontinously 
.My ide.a was that this tmeven rijicning eoHoii mils the one suited for the .south of the 'riimevelly tract and 
that tho even ripening eottoii ivas suited to tho shorter se.ason iihich ue got in Hio north of the tract. 'Diis 
uneven ritwiiing cotton Is Ckmipany No. 2. It gins ahoiit thirty ]ier rent. As far as quality goes, it is just 
aUoiif (ho same ns Comisiny No. 3* hut (he colour Is not quite ns blight. Of course tliis selection work has 
heen going on overv year. Wo have, been selecting single jilniits each .year to tri’ and bring up strains to 
what MO rdiuire.' Wo soiv tho seed of single plants in throe or four lines each and from thc.'ic plants 110 
make a further selection the following .vc.ar. We mark tho best shaped plants taking rare to rojcct Hio.'o 
which are too vigorous as this vigour might bo duo to natural crossing. 'Jlic eroji from eacb of tbesc plants 
is barvestoi separ.ilcty and (hen in tho off season thej'- are nil examined. 1 give Hicm marks for tivlst, 
evenness, yield, length and fineness. I te.st (he ginning outturn and the yield of tlio jilant. On that, 

I seh'Ct singlo plants lor the following ye.ar. Before ivo reached tho stage iihcn wo could put those out in 
the district MO made a gciicrallmlk sclccliou of /.orMnyimHi’ cotton. Until 1913. mo were groiving pure 
hirmfg'imi hulk selection. It was no particular strain. I simply used to go to tho field to mark plants 
of Buii.vhle haBit of growtli and have them harvested separalcli’. We got quite a good cotton crop from 
that but tho ginning onllurn was loa*. Tim southern p.vrl of tho tract was tlicn growing sixty per cent 
more or less of karuvganni and Ihtro heg.in to be trouble there with tho jnri or vrgkrlum cotton coming in 
and beginning to oust Inningai'n'- was because it gave a bigli gmumg outturn. 

2418. I saw p’lUchni first in 1908. It was growing in a village near Koilpatti and I immcdiatclj' mtoIo 
round to tlio firms ivarning Hiem against Hu's cotton. Just about that time Cambodia was beginning t o como in, 
Pulicbt!, also being a new cotton, tbe ryots bougbt it under tbo namo of American cotton and tbougbt that 
they wero getting Cambodia seed but they rc.ally got puUchai seed. I Hunk Hint was the reason I'by it spread 
fill over tho eoimfry so rapidly . By 1913. the imUcIm! problem bad become a serious one, cspreiafiy m tho 
nortbcni part of tho Tinncvelly fract. We got over it just in tbo nick of time by being ready 111 th Company 

No X Had it hociiTciuly a year earlier, it would have been better. Had it been a j-ear earlier, ivo should have 

h.sd .WO neres under it instead of 2r,. Tho staple of Company No. 2 and No. .3 is about jths of an iiioli, whereas 
(hat of ordinan- korunyonn! is JHi.s of an inch. I think I hayo obtained a distinct improvement m staple. 
If this pti/ic/iai' prohleiu had crojiped up earlier, I would certainly have put out ivlint wo now cM Company 
No. 3 on account of its ginning percent, age. I wanted sometlung better, that is why I kept it. The premium 
it gels is duo to the extra length of staple and tho quality. It is a finer cotton than ordinary karungamn 
and is more even and of better colour. It Is a better cotton for spinning. , 

2^4 49. Mv idea of our policy for tho futiiro is to give out a mixture of Company Nos. 2 aiul 3. Wo have 
not vet d'ono^so. The trouble wiHi a single plant scleolion is lhat you do not know when it is gomg to suit 
the season. If there is something unfavourable in the season, tho loss may bo enormous. If an even ripening 
and an uneven rinoning variety are given out together, there is some guarantee that some crop will bo got from 
one or the other,^ivhiohovcr the season suits best. Even if it were decided to put out a mixture, the seed faims 
would have to bo growh with the pure strain. Wo would have to grow seed on hirgo farms. In fact, wo are 
doing that now. Wo have got 1 ,700 acres of seed farms. There would ho no difficulty m controlhng the seed 
ovon^if a mixture were given out. My district staff has estimated that 75 per cent, of tho cotton wca m tho 
Koilpatti tract, which gles'as far north os Sattur, is under Company coltoii. That is lo-por cent, of 2o0,000 
acres. Between Sattur and Virudiipatti, tho area under it ls about fifty per cent. North of 3 irudupatti, 
M-o started our Company cotton in certain villages which were very had with piiiicliai last yew and wo provided 
them with tho seed of Company cotton to stop tho oultivation of puhchai, Tho total crop of Tinnovolly cotton 
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is cslimatcd nt 1,. ‘50,000 bales tliis year, of wliieh 70,000 bales ore probably Company cotton, if this has been 
kept separate by dealers and firms. 

2450. As to the amount of testing of these vnrictic.s which is reriuired botorc they are put out, I would 
cxplam what wo do. First of all wo st.artcd with a five cent plot. 1 had my single plant selection crop. I 
picked out six or seven of the plants I had selected from one strain trj'ing to obtain plants ns oven ns po3sii)ln 
on the basis of marks for twist, length, fineness yield and ginning percentngc and sou ed them on the five cent 
plot. I had more seed of some and less of others and the spacing was not under field conditions. From 
that plot I put the strain out on the field crop, f.c., an acre plot groan under ordinary field condilionn. I had 
these in duplicate one after a grain cereal and one after fodder cholam {Sorghum intlgarc). Thus]! got some 
idea what the acreage yield was. After that, I bad the strain grown outside undcr'our seed farm eoiubtions on 
a twenty nore plot at the same time k"oping the acre plot on the farm ns a chock jdot. In this uay, I got an 
idea how the strain was going to do out in the district. I had enough cotton to have 2 )roj)er spinning tests 
made before I put it out. We grow it oi\ a five cent plot only before ue put it out on an acre plot. IVo are 
duplicating the five cent plots now. IVo do not do any other ])reliminary tiling of jicld before putting the 
btmin out on an aero plot. Thcro nro just two series only in the acre plots. Yon irant to earr;’ tlio work 
on for three or four seasons to get an idea of the average yield per acre. I vould omjihasiso the importance 
of testing the yield on a largo scale before giving the strain out to the cultivators. IVe have to do that, T< sting 
on five cent j/lots even with five or six duplicates is not sullicient because in Tinnevclh’ on black soil arc.sa 
in some places the soil is five or six feet deep and in some places less than one foot deep. 

2451. As to uhether I consider selcotion or crossing of first importance, supj)o«ing a new tract ucre undrr 
Cambodia, I would advocated an immediate jmlicy of getting out something by selection rather than dejiend- 
ing entirely on the less certain method of crossing. I votdd rely on selection because it gives quicker results. 

2452. Sm.all quantities of inferior cotton cannot be detected in lint ■uhiKt it can be done in c-asily. 
The best method of markotmg Iwpaa uoidd be it the hvjxts u ere sold direct to the exporters or users or if ginning 
were carried out under the control of the buj-iiig firms. Wo get these conditions of ginning in the Tinnovelly 
District. The exporting firms jiraciically control all tho ginning. They can examine the Inpo4 and the 
seed and can say uhat tho I-apna is. 

2453. ' There has been a tremendous boom in Companj' cotton. Many ryots have sold it eo-operatively. 
They made a lot of money from tho sale of seed for seed puqmsrs. I cannot s.ay whether the people uill 
remain ns keen when ovety body gets tho seed and the extra price for it disappears. Dealers go round the 
villages, see a good sample of I-n/xrs and nro prepared to pay ns good a price for it as tho man uould get if 
ho took it to a ginnery so that they can use it for grading up inferior Inpn». I do not believe in forward 
selling. If tho buying firms would pay for quality more than they do nt iiresenl, 1 think that would bo an 
inoontivo to tho iwots to deal directly with tho firms. Tliero is no difliculty in getting the big farmers to gin 
and sell co-operatively. Jlost of tho big farmers arc ai>p.irently free from finaneial ditliculties, but the 
smaller ones aro not. Tho bigger proportion of the area of cotton Ls apparently free from embarassmeut 
but not tho greater number of tho farmers. 

2454. Before tho Pest Act is used to jircvcnt Cambodia remauiing on tho ground for a pccond or third 
year, I think it is necessary for tho Department to have snfiicicnt good seed to put out. That is an essential 
point, 

2455. (Afr. Holgkinron,) IVith regard to the Irirunjanm' tract m Tinncvelly, I do not think Compan}' 
No. 3 is tho last thing. We can evolve a better quality than No. 3, but whether we can got a better quality 
with a high ginning outturn I cannot say. I have bad selections which gave It and inch staple, but their 
ginning outtturn was very low. It usually ran about 23 or 24. Wo have been trying to improve the length 
of tho staple all tho time. I cannot say whether it will bo pos.siblo to gel a cotton a good inch in staple 
with a 33 per cent ginning percentage. 

2450. I think in most parts of tho Presidency if is a mistake to grow Cambodia as a dry crop. It will 
grow as a dry crop in tracts where you have got suflicicnt rainfall. Cambodia Ls grown as a dry crop on the 
greater part of the area under it. It is too speculativo altogether as a dry crop. 1 think there is a good deal 
in Dr. Barber’s theory that the reason why long staxdo cotton is not a success in India is oit account of the 
long period of drought. All tho long staple cottons. Bourbons, Cambodia, American and Egj’ptian cottons 
have shallow roots when compared to Indian cottons. That is why they feel tho drought more than indi- 
genous cottons. They also recover quicker in tho event of rainfall. If there Ls an inch of rain, exotic cottons 
recover quicklj', o\ying to their shallow root systems. That is how Bourbon cotton has managed to 
survdve. It grows in a tract where they get rains nt fairly regular long intervals hut enough to keep the 
plant going till the next r.ain comes. Tlio .areas available in Madras for long.stapled cotton without irri- 
gation aro very limited. Karunganni cotton is a long stapled cotton. I would not compare it with cottons 
like Sea Island or Egyptian. Tlicy aro of an ontiiely different class. As far as Indian cottons go, Inrunganui 
is a long staple cotton. I sent home some samples of harnngaiini to hlr. J. McConnilo of Aneoats, Manchester, 
last year. Ho wTote back that ho had no experience of short -stapled cotton of this description. 

2457. Assuming that tho return to tho cultivator from long staple cotton and short stapled cotton was the 
same, I would bo in f.avour of pushbig long-stapled varieties where they can bo grown, but this is only on this 
assumption. In 1012, I think it was, thcro was a very short American croi). Tho j)rico of our cotton went 
up very much because thcro was a demand from Home. Thcro was a big crop in America the following year. 
Our prices went down, bccauso Lancashire wanted American cotton and not Indian. Tho trouble about 
pushing long stapled cotton in India is tho uncertainty of tho export demand for the better Indian cottons. 
H England comes to buy staple cotton in India on a largo scale, thcro must bo a constant market here. It 
will never do if she drops India when she is able to got plenty of cotton from America or tries to take us up 
agam wlion tlio Amerioan crop is shoit. Provided there is a certainty of tho export demand, I would pudi 
long staple cotton. 

2458. {Mr. lEadia.) In tho Tinnovelly tract, no steam iiloughing Ls required. Good farmers keep their 
land quite clean. A field of liariali grass moans a bad farmer who is indebted. IVliat happens is that a man 
in financial difficulties gets liariali grass into his field bccauso he must grow cotton which is a money crop 
and thus never has time to got his land clean. Tliis goes on till ho is banlmupt when somebody else 
in the village buys it up and gets it clean in two or three years. 

2459. I would like to control tho distribution of seed by hnvbig a sufficient supply of seed. Wo must 
have more seen farms. Wo have enough seed farms in tho J.xirunganni tract. Wo certainly want more seed 
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farms in tlio Cambodia tract. Wo sliould want seed farms for vpparn, if \vc .arc going to v.orlv on vj^pam. Wo 
bavo similar seed societies in TiimevcUy to lliosc th»y bavc in Ecrar. Wo have eleven societies altogollier, cillier 
fully worldng or on probation. As to tbo worlang of the seed societies here, o e supply seed to sow ouo-twenfioth 
of tho area from our Koilp;ilfi farm. One member of the unionsows tbo nholo of his land witli tho seed no 
supply and tho sjcd of tho croptheygetfrom that is thoseedtorthon hole of the oottonland of tho union. 
Tlicy take their croi) to one of the firms and hare it ginned. Tho firms in TinnovcUy are olfering a premium 
for our cotton and our men tell tho village muon which firms are olTcrhig tho best price. They take their 
cotton to tho gins, got it ginned and take back the seed to the village. That village is advertised all through 
tho smxounding tract as a village where people can got pure seed. People come to us to get seed and wo 
direct them to the seed union. Some of the unions pool tho seed. Some keep it separately though the total 
quantity stored comes into the same account,. One trouble is that they have no proper godou n accommoda- 
tion for storhig seed. Members very often keep seed in their own houses. Besides getting a irrcmiura on 
cotton this year, they made a profit of 100 per cent on seed. Their seed uas selling at douhlo the normal 
price. One best seed unions have been making a profit of Rs. 10 per acre by co-operative sale and selling 
their seed. One seed union had about 800 acres of cotton, another one about 300. Tho estimate of total 
benefit wliioh aooruod to those ryots works out at Rs. 10 per acre hr these cases. It is a pretty big item. Last 
year 302,000 lbs. altogether were sold for seed purposes by co-operative ginnmg and seed mrions. Tho 
Tinnovolly area is about half a million acres of cotton. Of the two unions, tho rciu’esentafivcs of uhieh wero 
met by tho Committee at Koilpiitti, one had 33 members and tlio other 22 and their profit last year was about 
Rs. 16,000, more than enough to pay for a Deputy Director. Tlifs was last year’s profit. They got as high 
as Rs. IG premium per l-liandi of 500 lbs. for their improved cotton and they got 100 per cent on seed. Tlioy 
also got increased yield and tho moreased ginning outturn, which means 35 per cent increase in lint. Tlicso 
are all mcludod in tho figure of Rs. 10 profit per acre. When tho Tmncvclly tract gets tho additional seed 
unions which wore being started, I think it will bo as many ns tho tract could carry. As to other tract.s for 
instance, the Coimbatore tract, I think that there it is more a question of Cambodia. But it is much more 
difficult to work there owing to the very variable conditions under which Cambodia is groun and the fact 
that you e.annot rely on quality as you can on tho black soils in Thmcvelly. 

21G0. As to whether tliere is any chance of getting a hotter outturn for Cambodia on dry lands, I should 
say it is a matter of rainfall. Cambodia h.os undoubtedly extended the area under cotton and there are large 
areas where they arc now growing Cambodia which never grew any cotton .at .ail hefoic. I'or instance tho 
pollaohi Taluk is now covered with Cambodia. It is a tract with a very favourable rabifall. B hen I first 
went there in 1909, there was no cotton in it. It is not a black soil Iracf, it is sandy red soil. Further cast, 
the climate is too dry for Cambodia as a dry crop. The country through whieli tho Committee motored 
from Erode to Coimbatore is not suitable for C.ambodia os a dry crop. Cambodia grown on hlnck soil is a 
gamble entirely . If Caihbodia is grown on light soil as a dry crop in places of uncertain rainfall, it is hound 
to moa'i deterioration hi fibre and if Cambodia is loft on the ground for a second year os is often done in such 
precarious tracts, the fibre is weaker stUl. _ 

24G1. Pvlichai was more profitable to grow than the ordinary Tinnevelly cotton because it was used to 
adulterate the Tinnevelly cotton and was therefore sold at tho Tuincv'clly cotton prices. If it was marketed 
separately as pulicliai and not allowed to bo mixed with the long staple cotton, I think tboro would bo a big 
differenoo. in price between the two. There is a change going on in the Indian mills. They are spinning finer 
counts than they were doing before. If adulteration were prevented and if tho cultivators were to sell pure 
pulicJiai, it would not pay them, as it might do when mixed with long stapled cotton. It gave a better ginnmg 
outturn than the old Tinnevelly cotton, the outturn of which was 26 per cent. Tho ginning outtiirn of our 
special selootioii, viz., Company No. 3 is the same as that of puUchai, so it would not pay tho cultivator now 
to grow pulicliai in preference to this. 

24G3. As regards marketing /:apas, I have no experience of the Bcrar market system : so I caimot say 
whether it would do here. It might prove useful if somebody went tliere and studied it. I think this is hardly 
an agricultural question. Under present conditions, it is rather outside our jurisdiction. 

24G3. Forward'sclling has been more prevalent this year than ever before. People were selling fonvard 
much earlier in the season. Itliinlritis very largely duo to abnormal prices the cultivators are gottmg at 
present. They had never heard of such prices for cotton as were offered them in last December and tliey 
naturally jumped at them. They thought that it was too good an opportunity to lose. 

2464, I do not favour standardi.sing the commercial names of cotton. In theory, cotton should be 
bought on quality including staple but it is difficult to put this into practice. I would not favour Btnntoh- 
sinv commercial names of cotton according to variety. Posenm cotton is grou-n in the Cmtral Fro^ mcos 
as well as iii the Madras Presidency. Cotton varies with the climate where yo« grow it. Our Company cotton 
was tried in Coimbatore last year. It was not as good os tho same cotton m XWovclIy, and if pcopk hero 
sold it as Company cotton, it would not bo tho same thing as the Company cotton sold in Timicv cU3 . f t is 
the same with Cambodia. You can buy Cambodia in Coimbatoro which is very muoii bolter Cambodia than 
that at Usilaiiipatti and Tirurmangalaiu. If tbo name of the station is attached to the cotton, it is t-''erofore of 
some use. I would not like any change in tho present sj'stcm. Some of tlio commercial names are cry 
va-’uo. I do not Imow what “ Salems ” rcaUy arc. There is praotically no cotton in the Salem district. The 
name “ Salems ” appears to bo merely a commercial name which the Chamber of Commerce m Madias ld.c 
some reason I wrote to the Chamber once on tho subject, but in reply they said that they did not want t lo 
name changed. ' “ Salems ” seem to include any cotton grou-n in the Coimbatore and Salem distriots 
except Cambodia. It therefore includes uppam, a lilllc l-antngannt. Bourbon and vadam. 

24G5 (Mr Pdberts.) I have not time to do much towards keeping in touch with tho trade. 

, _ * V 1 1 1 €rTir»r»f. ViQ Tflioln fimn HTi mHoTi. nTill S 

lind JDoro tinio ns lie Imd only one circle. 


^ ^ Jlr. Thomas 

uu,v „„„ Ho practically spent his whole time on cotton, and so he had time 

to keep in touch with the trade. When I started with Company cotton, tho first spuming test that was dono 

was 26s Themills wero of opinion- that they would not he able to spm more than 26a, hut subsequently 

ihoy ?;un gL with one of our strains. If tho tests hud only been done with 2Gs instead of testing what 
the^coltons were capable of doing tlio spinning qualities of our Company cotton mght iiavo h een ov^lo^-cd. 
The mills did not appreciate tlie spinning qualities of this cotton until they actually ° ^ ^ 

were surprised to find the high counts it was possible to spui froni it. There is no muformitj in tests 
carried out by the different mills. For instance, I have got a report of cotton sanqdcs we sent “Otoo to 
Lancashire. One mentioned as tho best cotton there had already been discarded hero m India alter 
spinning tests. 
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Mr. R. THOMAS, Foreign and Politicta Service, late Deputy Director o! Agriculture, VI Circle, 

Madura, Madras ‘Presidency. 

This wmi'ss was not on.aLY vkahv^kv. 

IVrittcn sliilcmciit, 

I. — AanicuLTuiiAt KxrEnir.Nci;. 

(b) “ McsJii ” long staple cotton. 

24G0. (10) Expetionoc. — I have been employed in tlio Madras AgricnUnrol Department .as ■ a Deputy 
Director of Agriculturo for tlio past four years. For .six months I was placed in charge of the Noithern Divi- 
sion -whon Mr. Hilson wa.s on leave. During that jieriod, my attention wa.s mostly conlini'd to the sy.slem 
adopted by Mr. Hilson of improving the cotton known commercially a.s “ Northerns.” p’or the last 21 ycaw 
I have been stationed in the Southern Division and with the exception of six months, while I wrni undci-going 
training under Jtr. Sampson, I have been in independent charge of cotton improvement work in the Tinnevclly 
tract of the Madras Presideney. During the whole of tlii.s time cotton improvement work took preeedcnco 
over all other work, and on an average 20 <la 3 -.s- in the month tlirbiighout (ho j’car have been rpent.in actual 
touch with cotton cultivators. 

2107. (11) Varieties. — In the Tinnevclly tract, which comprises jiarts of the three soutlicmmonl di-.tricts 
of the Madras Presideney, there arc two common varictie.s of long (ilai)lo i/etbt cotton. 'J'lie.'c arc known 
locally ns kanmganni (Gossgpium obtvsi/oliiim ‘t var) and npjxim (Gofsgpiitni sp.) Thc.so arc groini under 
similar conditions, but harungatun prcdominnlc-s in tliu south ol tlie tract end vpjwini in t)ic nortli. Both 
cottons arc rclativolj' long and very strong. The average length i.s about seven-eighths inch, but one inch 
stiiplo is commonly met uith whore soil and climatic conditions arc favourable. The nvcrago lint outturn 
of both these cottons is about 25 per cent, hut it falls somewhat os we travel southwards from Koilpatti wlicio 
climatic conditions become iucrcasingh' unfavourable. Of thc.'.o too cottons, htrunganni is in every waj- 
•superior except in regard to colour, t/ppom is much the whiter, and if delivered imrc, it commands a 
premium solely for this reason. It is then used to grade up poorer (pmlity Tinnic.s. 

24G8. (12) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings in the Tinnovcll.v tract is about ten to trventy 
acres. The r^'ot is at heart a farmer and he cullivalcs his oivn land. Even in "the zamindari village.^, it is the 
rule for tonants to fann their land on a lca»o-hold .sj-.stem. It is only on small areas in exceptional eases that 
tho zamin farms its owi land. When it docs, it spcll.s dirtj- cultivation, general poverty of the tenants and 
altogether a low standard of farming. In introducing improvements, it is this class of ryot that takes up 
improvements least readily. 

24G9. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Tho average yield of cotton i.s much the 
same in the case of Izantnganni and apjiam cotton respectively. In an average season, this uould be above 
300 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. This ginning at 25 per cent, would give 75 lbs. of lint per acre. On suitable 
land afid in favourable seasons, the yield might reach 150 lbs. of lint pet note. Cambodia cotton, wliieh under 
Tinnovcll}’ conditions is esscntiallj’ an irrigated croj), has of late increased in 2 )opularit.v as a diy land unirri- 
gated crop. Along tho foot of the Western Ghat.s, 1 luwc seen manj- instances where unirrigated Cambodia 
has given from GOO to 800 lbs. of seed cotton per acre — ginning at .33 per cent, ccpuvalcnt to 200 to 2GG lbs. 
of lint per acre. But aivay from the hill.'!, to sow Cambodia as n drj' crop is alwaj-s a gamble on getting a 
favourable season. Tho j’icld in such eases maj" fall as low as 100 lbs. seed cotton j)cr acre and may go ns 
high as 400 to 500 lbs. per aero. This pi-aclico, however, is to bo deprecated. It results in badlj' diseased 
plants, and in tho admismg of diticreut tj'pe.s of cotton. 

(2) Tho profits normalli' made from cultiv.ating countrj" cotton varies from lls. 5 to Bs. CO per acre, 
but as a rule Rs. 20 — 25 is considered .satisfaotorv. IVith improved cultivation and bj- growing improved 
strains and selling co-oi)orativcl}', average inofits can be increased bj' Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per acre. In regard 
to the rotative profits from other deshi crops, it is not easy to make a comparison that can be relied upon 
Cotton is tho only commercial crop grown ly the local rj'ot. His other crops aro ivmbu (Pcmiisiluni Igphoi- 
dexim) grown as a staple food for man, and cli.hm (Sorgimm vuJgnre) as a staple fodder for his cattle. It is 
only on rare occasions that he grows more of the cereals than is neccssaiy for his own requirements. Cotton, 
on the other hand, ho converts into hard cash. Irrespective of the relative nmrkct.ablo values of cotton and 
cereals, tho local rj’ots alwaj-s will grow them in much tho same proportionate areas as did hi.s forefathers. 
This procedure is dictated by reason and bj’ experience as being, in tho long run, the most profitable. Tins 
brings us to the question of rotations. 

2470. (14) Rotations and manures. — Tho most common rotation practised on the black soils of this 
tract is cotton, cumhu, cotton, eh Aim. Under this sj'stem ouo-luilf tho area wonid, tlicorcticallj-, bo under 
cotton. In praotico tho actual area under cotton varies from one-third to one-half of the area of tho holding. 
On most holdings a special field is allotted to be cultivated each j-car with curabu {Pcnnisclum tgphoidcxtm). 
This field gets first claim on all the manure and it receives a heavy dressing — up to twentj* carl loads jicr aero 
each year. No rotation is practised in such eases. Tho romninmg cumhu fields have prior claim to tho rcsiduo 
of manure and Jastlj' comes tho cholam (Sorghum vulgarc). Cumhu is manured with cattle manure at about 
fifteen cart loads per aero and the cMlim with about ten carl loads if available. If tho manure is insufficient 
for these crops, then sheep aro iicnned on to the c/iolnm laud at 1,000 to 1,500 head per aero for one night. 
A similar dressing is given to land being prcp.arcd for tho cotton crop. If cotton follows clolcm, it is given 
1,600 head of sheep, and it after cumhu. 1,000 only. The reason for this being that cholc.tn exhausts tho land, 
more so than cximhu. In oases whore “ pennanent ” aitnbu land (see above) is turned to cotton no manuro 
is given and a bumper crop of 600 to 700 lbs. of seed cotton is expected in tiio first year. No artificial manures 
are over applied to tho cotton crop grown under drj' uniriigated conditions. 

2471. (15) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^ jIs regards the prospects of effecting an uicic.'iso 
Jn the area under long staple cottons, it would .appear to mo that, as far ns tho Tinnevclly tract is concerned, 
the only agency which would effect a radical increase would bo an oxhorbitant price paid for the cotton. A 
slight increase could perbaiis be effected by assisting lyots to clear huriuli infcaslcd laud with deep cultivating 
implements — especially small motor ploughs. 'And the actual outturn of cotton could ho gradually increaEcd 
by furnishing greater assistance to the ryots to dig wells and boro holes. There is a fairly considerable 
demand in this tract foe the use of boring appliances and with the present limited staff and limited sets of 
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\ npparatua progress is very slow. By this means tho area under Cambodia' could bo radioaUv increased— but 
this will take some time. • 

2472. (10) SuitabUity of existing varieties.— Tlio long staple desU cottons now bemg pushed in 

the Tmnovelly tract are two unit strains selootions from tho kantnganni variety made by Mr. Sampson some 
eight or nine years ago. Those are called Company 2 and Company 3. The former first reached the commer- 
cial scale m 1010 and the latter in 1017. In 1016, it was estimated that there were some 2,000 kJiandies (500 lbs.) 
of these on the market of which some 700 Mtandieswero actually marketed m the pure form. In 1017 I made 
tho conservative estimate of 70,000 acres (out of a total area of 600,000 acres under Tinnies) as being the area 
under these company cottons during 1017. The actual quantity marketed in a pure form as compaity cottons 
has been recorded m tho office of tho Deputy Director of Agriculture, n Circle, Madura. I regret not to 
have these figures at hand. ° 

2473. Co-operative sale of cotton— Tho system of marketing these cottons adopted by me in 1010 may bo 

of interest. It must be borne in mind from the outset that tho main object of this system was to bring to 
the notice of the larger exporting houses the merits of Mr. Sampson’s improved cottons. Exporting firms 
as a general^ rule refuse to dabble in small lots of cotton. To overcome this difficulty a large number of 
ryots wore induced to pool their kapas and sell it co-operatively direct to tho purchasing firm. Tho 
accompanying statement will give an idea of tho progress made in this line of work up to 1916. 


Year. 

Number of 
villages 
concerned 

Number of 
rj’ots who 
pooled their 
kapas and 
ginned co- 
operatively. 

Average 
number of 
r 3 'ots per 
village. 

1 

Ka2'>a8 
brought for 
co-oporativo 
ginning. 

Good seed 
obtained. 

Ample to 
sow 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

t 

5 

6 

7 








lbs. 

lbs. 

acres. 

1913 . 

• 

• 

• 

3 

6 

3-0 

30,000 

22,600 

1,600 

1914 . 

• 

• 

• 

20 

63 

3-1 

132,760 

97,600 

6,600 

1915 . 

• 

• 

• 

29 

80 

- 3'1 

226,000 

169,660 

11,300 

1916 . 

• 


• 

71 

362 

6*0 

1 

1,004,299 

703,002 

1 

40,000 


(2) Column 6 gives the quantitj' of seed known.to be on tho market in 1016. A fairly large quantity 
of knpas was not marketed co-operatively though tho seed therefrom must have been used, at least in part, for 
sowing purposes. 

(.3) Up to 1016, most of this co-operative work was done uith bulk selection karunganni for which no 
premium was paid by tho purchasing firms. 

(4) Early in 1016, I circularised to alt the local firms the fact that there would be on the market in the 
1916 season about 2,000 khandies of improved Tinnies of the class and quality sent them as sample. They 
were clearly and oxplioity told that this cotton did not belong to Government, but that if they cared to offer 
a premium for it in excess of tho ruling market rate lor Tumies on the date of delivery, then I would communicate 
their premium to the ryots concerned through my demonstrators who were in touch with all these ryots. 
Out of the six local firms, four of them offered premiums varying fiom Rs. 4 to Rs. 10. As the season advanced 
tho premium offered rose steadily and closed at Rs. 16 per kltandi of 500 lbs., but Messrs. Ralli & Co. largely 
monopolised tho purchases. I have failed to elicit any reports from them regarding the spinning qualities 
of this cotton, hut I was told by their Bombay Agent unofficially that a large proportion of it was delivered 
against Cambodia contr.acts and that no complaints were received or allowances made. I wish to place it on 
record that not in any instance nor on any occasion were tho revised premiums of any firm asked for. All 
firms were circularised in tho first instance and after that all offers were spontaneous on their part and unso- 
licited. Immediately a revised premium was offered, this was telegraphed to my demonstrators who took 
necessary action. I further desire to place it on record that, on no occasion, was the premium of any firm 
communicated to any other firm. Bly demonstrators were warned repeatedly to act in a similar manner. In 
one or two isolated oases they might have acted with indiscretion — hemg new to this kind of work. In 1917, 
this system was modified. Firms wore in tho first instance again circularised as in 1916, but tho system has 
serious drawbacks. Instead of communicating their offers of premiums to mo they now simply advise their 
out-agonoics of tho prices they are prepared to offer for Company cottons on any day. My demonstrators 
keep in touch with these out-agcncies and advise ryots accoulingly. 

(6) No firm would give a premium for these cottons in the absence of a certificate to the effect that the 
cotton delivered was pure Company cotton. Printed certificates were issued in serial number and no certi- 
ficate was valid unless it boro tho signature of the demonstrator concerned who was held responsible for the 
pm-ity. of any cotton certified by him. Tho Agent of the purchasing firm took delivery of these certificates 
signed them, and returned them to my head office at Madura. This and the serial system prevented the 
misuse of certificates. All unused certificates were called in at tho end of the season and destroyed. 

(6) Two lands of certificates were issued. “ A ” concerned individual ryots and showed the necessary 
details regarding area of holdings, area under contpany cotton, variety of cotton, quantity previously 
marketed, quantity now marketed, etc., etc. Certificate “ B ” was a consolidated form of all tho certificates 
“ A ” covered by it. Tho Agent paid the spokesmamof the party for the whole consignment as noted in 
Certificate “ B.” Tlie spokesman doled out the money to each ryot holding Certificate “ A ” m tho 
proportion indicated by Certificate “ A.” 

(7) No complaints have been received from any firm regarding the purity of this certified cotton either 
in 1916 or in 1917. Tlio system, however, has its limitations. It has served the purpose for wliich it was 
originally designed, j.c., tho marketing in bulk of improved strains of cotton. In addition it has been the 
means, more so than any other agency perhaps, of bringing homo to the lyot the true value of these improved 
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cottons. It would bo impossibio, in tlic absence of a Inigc staff of domonstrntor.s, to attempt to apply this 
system to Ibo nliole of tlic tiact. Ecskles it leaves nnicb room for oorruplion iJjongb I linve every reason to 
believe that many demonstrators worked honestly and conscientiously in tho interests of tlio uork. 

(S) I had once hoped that this .system of co-operative salts miglit be e.\lciided indefinitely. I now find 
that this will not be so easy ns was once nnljcip.aitTl. Ilyot.s find it profitable to gin and .‘el! co-operatively 
only when they reap the middleman’s profits. The latter has not taken long to appreoiato the higli ginning 
valiio of Company cottons. He litcralfy Bif.s at tho ryot’s doorstep and offer.s him a premium of lt.s. 4 and even 
more per jxlhi of 250 lbs. of .seed colton. 'J’liis ho can .afford to do hccaiitc ho can recover fhi.s from the high 
lint onllurn of llicfo cottons and at the same lime nil the seed at a premium. Xiio small liolder Ls nc.arly 
always hard up for ready cash and r.alher than w.ait for his ncighhours to gin eo-opcralively witli iiim he fells 
at a inoderato premium to the jniddtcmnn. ’Die ohvioiM remedy in such a case is to advance (he rj-ot money 
on his standing crop, and hero tho Co-operative Department should afford much moie assistance than tliey 
have up to tho last tvelvo moutlis or so. I bcliex’o tlicre i-s still a great future for this line of woik if tlio Co- 
operative and Agricultural Departments can work sympathetic.ally and in co-operation. (Kco paragraph 
2474 below.) 

(9) It is Jiot prohahlo tlial the system of issuing ccrtiricafcs first inaugurated in 1910 is likely to extend 
very considei'ably. Its extension wotild need more supervision of standing crops and of mar!:ctcd produce 
that this Department can eonvcuienlly afford. But gr.anted the latter ilicn it may he e.vtcnded indefinitely. 

A special lino of work in tlic Tinncvclly tract for tlic next few years niioiild he the 1 riiis;ii.g of irloti rillagai 
umler Company cotton oidtivation. IVilh a strong villago puichryit it could perhaps ho made 
compulsory. In some villages knomi to me, I am certain this could bo done and tho jmrityof (he crop could 
then ho outrusted to the pvichaijnt. 

2174. Seed Unions. — Hand in Iiaud witli co-opcralivo ginning goes (he question of Seed Unions. The 
necessity for thc.so was not fully icaliscd until 1910. To ensure iliat feed from Comjiauy cottons grown on o 
commovoial fcalo fhould bo utilised for seed pur])Ofc.s in tbe 1917 sca'^on.s, a ininiber of lyols vho ginned co- 
operatively were induced to pool tbeir seed and hold it up until the powing fcason in October. Tlio bc.st 
villages wero selected and four (rial Seed Unioii-s were started. Thc.se did such good work in 1010 tliat (he 
number was increased considerably in 1917. If I remember rigblly there are now from twelve to fifteen v.cH 
established Seed Unions. Tlic mod i/s operand! in forming these Seed IJiiiomi is ns follous. Co-operative 
ginning was done in 71 peparatc villages in 1910. Tlio'-'C village.s were given preference in tho formation of 
Seed Unions which fell in most re.adily with the rcconiniendnlions of the Department ns regnrd.s cultivation 
of improved strains of cotton and tlicir co-operativo marketing. Wierc a niimticr of inllucutial lyots took 
up tliis wor!:, tho demonstrator concerned paid frequent visits and lectured to (hem individually and eoUcetively 
on tho merits and ndvautagc.s o! co-operative effort in the aalc of cotton and of cotton feed. The chief difficulty 
they complained of uas to liold up tlieir stocks of seed from Marcli-.April to Ootober-Xovember before it could 
bo sold. To meot^lhis contingency, the a.'.sUtaneo of flic Co-ojicrativc Department was fought and it i.s now 
tho iiracficc to organise and start a co-operativo credit society in any village wlicrc it Is jwoposed to orgiinifo 
a Seed Union. Seed Union mcmbci-s bcoorao ex-o/jicio members of the credit society. But the Union and the 
sociefc}’ have different constitutions. Tlio Seed Union has a ricsidenl mid Sccrctaiy clad ed by the pantJ.nyal. 
These tvo are (he most intelligent and influenlial ryots in the villago as a rule mid arc held re.sponsiblc for 
tho niaiiitcnauoc of books and records and disposal of proceeds from sale of produce. 

(2) It is possible that the question of dispensing with (ho Seed Union a® a separate institution will ho-* 
disoussod^by tlio Cotton Committee, and its work repl.accd entirely by (he co-operative society. Tlicre is 
much to bo Raid for tliis proccdiiu', and I had hoped to devcio]) work on llic^n lines in tho future. Much and 
frequent assistance would, liowcvcv, bo necessary from the Begistrar of Co-opcrativc-Pocielie-. And it would 
bo necessary for (be hatter to modify some credit society by-laws so as to advance money in llie form of fiiort 
loans to tlioso members of a society (wlio dc.siro to participate in tlio joint sale or puiclia'c of produce) on 
tho value of either their slaudiiig crop or on the stocks of seed on hand. Further, it i.s particularly neccs.s.arj-’ 
that tho co-oi)eralivo societies should forthwith afford assistance by nnditimj the books now maintained by 
Seed Union secretaries. This wouid bo a conccs.sion on tlieir jiart, but it would bo liighly nccessarj- to avert 
bad disasters- which might affect tlic whole wor): doleterimisly. 

(3) The formation of Seed Unions on tlio basis of those of 1910 Ims been ju.sfificd by re.sultR. It is now 
quite on easy matter to organise new Seed Unions for tho solo reason that those already formed have made 
such substantial profits by sale of improved seed. This seed was selling at Rs. 15—24 per jwtai of 250 lbs, 
when bazaar seed was selling at Rs. 8 — 9. 

(4) It is Iiopcd, in the course of time to make these Seed Unions tlic cliiof and the only means of prop.s- 
gating superior strains of cotton. Tliey arc selected so ns to avert competition. A.s a riilo tiicy should be 
not nearer than five miles apart. Eacli year the Seed Union is supplied from tho Koilpatti farm' with ample 
seed to sow onc-twentieth of tlio area imdcr cotton belonging to Seed Union members. Tliis is callal tlio 
Seed Union seed farm. In the next j'car all membens obtain their supply- of seed from this seed farm. In the 
year after they have enough seed to sell to nll-comcrs. Koilpatti continues to supply tlie Seed Union 
seed farm every year with fresh blood. When lliis system is working is perfection, tlicn in theory 
100 acres of dc}x!rlmcnUtl_sccA farm should bo ample to supply enough seed for 000,000 acres of cotton land. 
Tlicre^ are manj’ minor difficulties to contend with in practice, hut most of thc.so can ho overcome. Work 
done in 1916 and 1917 has proved tlint tho schemo is workable. It involves constant selection work at 
Koilpatti, the running of at least 100 acres of seed farms and the maintenance of a fair sized establishment 
to supervise tho work of t! o Seed Unions. 

2476. Improved cottons inarinled on a conhncrcial scale, — ^Tho cottons now mnrkctal on a commercial scale. 

“ Company 2 ” and “ Company 3 ” aro each from sovcn-cightlis to ono inch long. Company 3 is the more 
popular wuth the ryots, and so also with cotton firms. Company 3 gins at 33 per cent, has a nteo .silky 
lustre aud is inucli whiter than tho general run of Tinnies. It was not marketed commcreially until a year 
‘^itcr Company 2. Evet^"- effort was made in 1910-17 to distribute it on tlio maximum possible scale. With 
this object, 2,600 acres of seed farms wore cultivated on contract by tho rj’Ots on their own laud and tho seed 
bought by the department. Before I left the circle, all this seed had been .sold at a premium of 60 to 100 per 
eenk above bazaar seed. And tlie demand was so keen that wo could have disposed of many times tho quantity 
Btooked. This I may repeat -was Company 3. Company 2 is not so popular because it lias a creamy tinge. 

It gins out ..9 per cent, only ; it is lato flowering and slightly coarser staple than Comininy 3. Both tho 
cottons spin good 40’s yarn. 
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247G. Spinning reports.— Spinning tests have kindly been conducted for the past few years by Messrs. 
Han’ey & Co., and by the Koilpatti Spinning Mills. Their reports are of considerable use. Messrs. Harvey’s 
reports, however, err on the brief side and they would be of much greater assistance to us if greater details 
could be given— more especially in regard to the breaJ:ing strength oi the various twist yams made from each 
variety. Messrs. Harvey’s may be addressed on this point. At present they prefer the iuJwle of their reports 
to bo treated as confidential. It would be an advantage if they could mark separately those portions which 
they are particularly desirous to be kept private and confidential. 

. 2477. Inter srtcc/ions.— I would call the special attention of the Committee to Selection Type D grown on 
the Koilpatti Farm. These were shorts first found mixed with Tinnics on the farm in 1910. The lint is 
particularly long— quite IJ inches in 1917. It is relatively strong, fairly white, and even. But the lint 
outturn is on the low side, being 25-27 only. It might be well if crorses could be made between this and some 
of the Ixirunganni varieties giving a high ginning percentage. I consider it to be a very promising variety to 
work upon. It was a fairly heavy yielder on the plot scale in 1917. 

2478. Eradication of pidichai , — Owing to stress of time, I have not expressed my views on the pidichai 
eradication question. I have but little to add to the views and remarks recorded in the Departmental Admin- 
istration Reports. Reference may also bo made to the Reports on the expenditure of the cotton cultivation 
allotment. Mr. Stuart, the Director of Agriculture, Madras, is fully cognisant of developments subsequent 
to the time the 1916-17 Administration Report wont to press. 

(2) I will repeat here my view's regarding the necessity and practicability of introducing legislation at the 
present stage making if a penai offence either to cuifivafo or to gin piilichai cotton. 

(3) Tliis intruder, pidichai cotton, has now been practically mped out of the Tinnevclly cotton tract 
This work has entailed a considerable amount of time and energy of the whole of the staff of the Agricultural 
Department engaged on cotton improvement work in this tract. In the absence of legislation, this work will 
have to bo continued indefinitely. I feel confident that neither the cotton firms nor the Revenue officials 
will continue to give us their whole-hearted support for an indefinite number of years in the manner in 
which they did in 1916-17. It would bo asking of them more than could bo reasonably expected. When 
the present measures are discontinued, there must remain the necessary machinery to prevent a recurrence 
of the situation avitb wliioh we were confronted in 1916. The introduotion of legislation at the present stage 
would involve bardsliip on no man. Pidichai cotton has been practically wiped out. I anticipate that there 
will not bo a single instance where pure pidichai cotton will bo cultivated in the coming season. And it is 
highly improbable that there rvill bo any mixtures oven containing more than ten per cent of pidichai. 
There ivill, however, bo isolated pidichai plants scattcretl over a very large area. These will be uprooted in 
most oases. But where an area of 600,000 acres is involved, it is too much to expect every pidichai plant to 
bo detected. In the absence of legislation, it will continue to act as a leaven in Tinnies cotton and immedi- 
ately the present restrictions are removed, we have no guarantee that it w'ill not re-establish itself through 
the agency of unscrupulous dealers — whose number is legion ! 

(4) The form wliioh legislation should take should bo of such a nature ns to penalise the ryot who will 
persist in growing it and likewise the gin-owner who persists in handling it. I consider it to be practicable 
to make it a penal offence either to grow this cotton n-ithin the limits of the tlu-ee districts of Madura, Ramnad 
and Tinnovelly or to gin it. Village oflicors could bo entrusted to record all cases of pidichai under cultivation 
and agricultural demonstrators might bo entrusted to inspect the ginned seed in all the local ginneries and 
examine it for pidichai. It appears to mo that such would bo the only means of effecting (a) complete 
eradication and (b) a prevention of the rointroduotion and propagation of this typo of cotton. 

(6) Pidichai cotton has not been grown on comparative plots until the present season. It is unfortunate 
that wo have no reliable figures for comparative purposes. The 1018 figures from the Koilpatti farm may 
be of assistance, but they cannot be taken as absolutely reliable ns it has not been possible to duplicate the 
plots sufficiently. 


IX. Bengal. 

Mr. S. MILLIGAN, Director o£ Agriculture, Bengal. 

Examined at Caeoutta, JUnon 20 ih, 1918. 

Written statement. 

2479. Colton in Bengal . — Cotton cultivation in Bengal is practically co..fined to the bills on the extreme 
cast of the Province. The area in other parts of the Province is negligible. Several varieties are grown but 
the main crop consists of a very short stapled coarse variety, the iiroduoe of which has been found useful 
for mixing with wool for cloth making. Tho Agricultural Department have no experience of and very little 
Information concerning tho cultivation of this crop. The locality in which it is grown is somewhat remoto and 
tho total area involved is small in comparison with that under jute and rice. No attention in consequence 
has been devoted to the subject. 

(2) I am therefore not at present in a position to say whether any improvement in tho qiiality or outturn 
of cotton from this part of tho Province is to bo expected. The question is largely a local one and will doubtless 
assume importance when tho Department has been further decentralized. At present, however, it is impos- 
sible to pass any opinion on the subject and it is unlikely that our Department will be in a position to take 
steps in tho matter for some time to come. 

2480. Experience in cotton growing tracts . — My experience of cotton growing is entirely confined to tho 
cotton traots of tho Punjab and extends from tho ye.ar 1905 till 1912. I have had no experience of the commer- 
cial or industrial aspects of the question and do not feel justified in expressmg any opinion on matters other 
than agricultural. 

248f. PossibitiCij of increasing the area under long stapled codon in India . — Speaking generafiy, ike groafer 
part of tho arable land in tho drier parts of India is suitable for growing long stapled cottons. Purther,'in most 
of these tracts, tho hot season is sufficiently prolonged to mature tho common American types. In most 
localities, however, thq rainy season is too short to permit euch'cottons being grown rvithout hrigation. 
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(2) I am, therefore, of opinion that future development in the area under long stapled cottons of the 
American type will depend largely on the possibility of developing perennial irrigation. VPlicre perennial 
canal irrigation is available, there appears to be a good field for American varieties if the difficulty of 
avoiding the necessity of watering the crop at the rabi sowing season can be overcome. 

(3) Extension of irrigation combined with the growing of suitable American^ varieties would therefore 
appear to offer tlie most hopeful solution to the problem, but there are doubtless many large cotton tracts 
where this otII be found to bo impossible, For sueh areas and also for tracts where a late cotton would clash 
with the rabi crops, the only alternative appears to be an early long stapled variety. 

(4) I am, therefore, of opinion that the scientific investigation of the question of the relationship betw’cen 
length of staple and of the growing period will ultimately be found to be of the greatest importance in deciding 
as to the possibility of developing long staples in many parts of India. There are, I think, the two main consi- 
derations in framing a broad policy with regard to long stapled cottons. The question of the relative economic, 
values of the long and short stapled crops will depend on local conditions. In many parts of India, the better 
stapled cottons have been found to be superior to the short stapled varieties as revenue producers and there 
seems little doubt that there already exists considerable room for their extension. 

2482. Effect of a late maturing cotton on the rabi area . — Tliis question cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
without a reference to rotations. Although cotton instho Punjab canal colonies often follows wheat in the 
rotation, the practice is not bo recommended. The wheat harvest begins in the second half of April. There 
is thus little time to cultivate land which has been under wheat for a succeeding cotton crop. The result is bad 
moistme conditions, iMor germination, liability to drought and often failure. The best cotton rotation appears 
to be after such crops as toria, sugarcane or a winter fallow. This enables the grower to obtain a satisfactory 
tilth, ivhioh, aided by \yinter rains, results in optimum moisture conditions. The crop 'can he sown early' 
and can do mthout further watering for a long time. Such conditions suit American cotton admirably. In 
these circumstances, American cotton requires no treatment differing from the deslit varieties. It is therefore 
obvious that the substitution of American for the deshi varieties will not effect the rabi crop so far as the 
end of the wheat season is concerned. No more water is required for the crop under normal circumstances 
and there should be a sufficient supply to carry the same area ns has been hitherto grown under deshi varieties. 
The real trouble would appear to come in tow'ards the end of the cotton season which coincides with the time 
of the rabi sowings. It is generally admitted that, at fhis,season, American cotton requires an extra water- 
ing to mature the crop fully. Has the cultivator a sufficient supply to sow his usual rabi area and also to 
water his Amorioan cotton once ? This question can only be answered locally and it would appear from the 
increase in area of American cotton in the Lyallpim District, that the reply was in the affirmative. If, in any 
locality, the contrary were found to be the case there would seem to be nothing for it but an earlier variety or 
change in the system of cultivation to bring about earlier flowering. This I consider is one of the greatest 
problems facing the introduction of late varieties in perennial irrigation areas w’here the rabi crop is important. 

2483. Water requirements of American as compared with deshi cotton . — This has been the subject of much 
controversy and I can only state my own e.xperienoe. On the whole, while I consider the ordinary deshi 
variety a better drought-resistmg plant than the American, ray experience goes to show that, during the grow- 
ing season common to both, the deshi crop on the canals is not able to do with fewer waterings than the 
Americans. Where the extra water is required for the Americans is at the end of the season. In provinces 
how'ever, where winter rains arc scanty, extra irrigation would be required at the beginning of the season for 
American cotton. 

2484. Outturn from American varieties . — ^It is often stated that the acreage outturn from American cotton 
in Lidia is less than that obtain from deshi varieties. That has not been my experience. On the contrary 
the best American types under suitable conditions give a yield of fifteen per cent, to twenty per cent, more 
hapas than the common deshi varieties. This is probably the resultant of a number of factors. One great 
advantage possessed by the American typo is, however, worthy of mention, that is, its power of neutralising 
the effects of bad seed germination by lateral spread of the bushes. Tlio deshi varieties do not possess this power 
in anything like the same degree. This is a very strong point in favour of the American variety and accoimt s 
largely for the surprising yields often obtained after a poor germination. 


JL. S. MiLiiiGAN called and examined. 

2485. (President.) The cotton crop is of comparatively little importance in Bengal. The total area 
under cotton returned in the Forecasts is about 70,000 acres including the area in Hill Tippera State. The 
varieties grown are short stapled and rough in texture but, on that account, the lint is useful for mixing with 
wool. I believe the people use it in the tillages to some extent for weaving their own garments. Our Depart- 
ment has little information about it. It is grotvn in a very out-of-the-way place and the area is so insignificant 
compared with that under other crops that the question of improvement has not been taken up. The area 
under cotton is, in fact, only two per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

2480. My main experience of cotton-gro^ving was obtained in the Punjab. 4-F is one of the varieties 
which w’e selected for multiplication before I left that Province. One of the most important points for deci- 
sion is whetlier a long-staple is compatible wth early maturity. Tliis question can be investigated while 
the policy of distributing the' best varieties from an agricultural point of view is going on. I am not in favour 
of deferring seed distribution until tliis question has been ■ settled and should be inclined to increase mass 
distribution while detailed work is going on. As the success of mass distribution must rest ultimately on 
selection at the experimental stations and on the multiplication of the selected varieties, the Department 
must continue to issue and push the seed mth the object of keeping up the quality which is liable to deteriora- 
tion. I would advocate the establishment of a number of seed farms under the supervision of Deputy Directors 
and botanists. There must bo organisation to see that a supply of fresh seed gets in to the village every year, 
otherwise the work of the seed farms is largely lost. Tliq central station would send out fresh seed every 
year to the seed farm wdioro it would bo multiplied and be sent to the villages. The villagers would either 
each have to receive a very small quantity for their own use in the following year or would have to lake selected 
seed from one or two selected growers who would get their seed direct from the Agricultural Department. I 
think it very necessary that there should be close colloboration between the botanists and the Deputy Directors 
to SCO their varieties growing in the hands of the cultivators. The advice of the botanist in regard to .purity 
and staple should bo very valuable to the Deputy Director. 

2487. I have pointed out two limitations to the spread of cotton in my rvritten evidence, pno is watcr- 
supply and she other is an economic one, viz,, the necessity of a local food-supply in most parts of India. 
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^ ^88. I thiidc that a Central Bureau would probably do good, but great care would have to be taken 

in order to avoid friotion with the local Agricultural Departments. 

1 Cotton, of course, could be grown in Kamrup. The rainfall however may bo excessive. 

I thinlc the soil is quite suitable. The tract, however, is very sparsely populated. Experiments have, I 
undcrst.and, been made on the Eangia estates in the Kamrup District. In a season of not too heavy rainfall, 
cotton might do qiiite well but there is usu.ally excessive rain from July to September. The climate is against 
cotton, but the soil is quite suitable. It is a light sandy and well drained soil. The great difficulty is the 
population. ^ The land would have to bo colonized. There would not boa great deal of land suitable for cottou, 
and I think it is more or less earmarked by the Government of India for sugarcane. 

2490. When I "Was in the Punjab, the total area under American cotton was less than 10,000 acres. There 
was not much mixing round about Lj’allpur but in the Jhang district, the jangli people grew American cotton 
largely to mix vsdth deshi and thus to get a better price for the latter. That was deliberate mixing. Admixture 
with dcslii ns a matter of course decrease with an‘incre<ase of the area under the exotic. It used to bo quite 
a common thing to take cotton from one place to another in order to get the mark of the superior cotton 
exporting station, As things are at present, it would be very difficult to stop that practice. The importa- 
tion of cotton from one centre to another might however be prohibited. 

2491. As regards the prohibition of the transport of cotton in any state except to a port or mill, would 
it be fair to stop it if the place from wliioh the cotton was exported has no ginning factory 1 If things got 
sufficiently bad, I certainly would advise drastic steps to prevent deshi Icapas coming into an area growing 
American cotton. If there is to be any legislation at all, it should bo in the first instance permissive in 
order to obtahi the support of those engaged in the trade. Permissive legislation would, I think, be 
effective if the decision to apply it in any particular case rested in the hands of a body consisting of 
rojiroscntatives of the growers and traders with the addition of local officers. The Coileoior or Deputy Commis- 
sioner should always bo a member. A certain station with tbe area round about could bo declared as an 
American cotton growing area. 

2492. As regards measures for stopping the import of fly and waste to mix with cotton how does the trade 
usually defend itself ? I am rather against restrictive measures with a general application. It would not 
do to leave the administration of legislation to the proposed Central Bureau. A better way would he for 
Government to act on the suggestions of tho Bureau. With regard to the granting of licenses by the Bureau, 
this would depend largely on the composition of the Bureau. Government would probably be very chary of 
giving power to grant licenses to the Bureau unless the latter contained a considerable number of Government 
officers. _ The h'ecnso would, at any rate, have to run out till the end of its term and should not be subject to 
cancellation before then. All licenses would have to be renewed at the expiry of their term. If there was a 
danger to Anvetioan cotton-growing from, mixing, I would be prepared to recommend a declaration that the 
mixing of cotton should bo considered as an offence, but I would be very careful to find out first whether the 
danger really did exist. I would certainly recommend legislation before licensing, but I think the former 
should bo permissive in tbe first instance. The proposed Committee or Bureau would have the power of recom- 
mending the extension of tho Act to a certain tract in which American cotton is being grown. I am not at all 
sure whether any action would bo necessary with ordinary deshi hapas and I would restrict action to 
American cotton by whicb 1 mean any long staple cotton. When a new crop lias been introduced which is 
a great benefit to tho country and to tho people, all possible stops should bo taken to safeguard it. 

2493. (ilfr. Hodgkinson.) If in tho Punjab, where American cotton has been suceossfiilly established 
ilnio was any danger to its existence owing to admixture, I would take steps to safeguard it. I would even 
go the length of legislation in order to save it. 

2494. Wo started originally in tho Punjab by getting one of tho Lahore mills to buy the American cotton 
from tho cultivators. That system was not found satisfactory and it led to a lot of complaints, so we were 
compelled to start the auction system. Einally we were able to establish a premium for American cotton 
over deshi. It was probably fairer all round that everybody should have a chance of bidding for the cotton. 
The auction system might presumably bo adopted in other parts of India. At the very beginning, it would 
probably be better for the Department to buy the produce. The Department could always finance anything 
say up to 100 bales. Government would probably raise no objections ns they would not lose on the transac- 
tion which was merely a matter of financing. The cultivators would have to be given an advance. Tho 
balance would bo shared subsequently by them. 

2495. (3Ir. Boherts.) In my time, tho premium of American cotton in tho Punjab over deshi was as a rule 
about Rs. 1-8- per maund, kapas deshi was selling at Es. 7-8 and American at Es. 9. Had tho premium been 
higher, tho spread of American cotton would have been more rapid. As a matter of fact, at one time it was 
very doubtful whether American cotton was going to do or not. The fact that tbe people began to discover 
tho suitability of American cotton as a rotation crop with loria, etc., helped considerably. It certainly helped 
with tho jangli people. 

2490. Demonstration of sowing in lines and interculture was started in 1911. We considered it an 
improvement and a great advance. In tho Punjab, cotton cultivation was deplorable ; it was tho worst culti- 
vated crop in tho rotation. You must have population before yon can pick cotton properly. Labour coidd 
bo imported from Bikanir for picking but cattle would still be required for interculture. As regards soils, 
tho real difficulty ivith sandy soil is that it gets diy at the end ofj.ho season, and there are water difficulties 
to contend with. In many seasons, sandy soils would do quite \tc 11 for American cotton, i.c., if there were 
late rains. 

2497. I think that people will find tho various points regarding new varieties of cotton out for themselves. 
I do not think that you are going to get people to put more land under American cotton than they had_ formerly 
under deshi, for American varieties are generally later than deshi, and there might be difficulty both in sowing 
the rabi crop and maturing the cotton crop. 

249S. The Punjab is growing far too much wheat from the point of view of the soil. It would he certainly 
a great advantage if bcTSeetn could be rotated with cotton. Cotton after wheat is a veiy had^ rotation. It 
is one of the worst praotioes I have seen. I do not think cotton as a crop is particularly exhaustive. 

2499. One of the chief obstacles in tho way of improved staples is that it is the short staple cotton which 
has the high ginning percentage. In the absence of a high-lint percentage long-stapled cotton, tho obvious 
way out of tho difficulty lies in a sufficient margin in price bctw’een long and short staples. It ba sproved 
very difficult to got tbe desired combination of length of staple with high ginning percentage. All our expeii- 
enoo goes to show that with a long staple cotton you generally get a low ginning percentage. It would 
ocrtainly bo bettor to produce quality if possible. Unless, however, you can get a sufficient premium for 
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long staple cotton over the ordinary varieties or bo improve long stapled varieties as to produce higher 
outturns there seems notliing else for it but to go in for high yield. Short staple cottons with high ginning 
percentages must always prove very serious riv.als to any long staple cotton. It would bo yor}'TUffioult to 
organize the trade in such a way that it would be possible to buy pure long staple cotton, by having, for 
example, pressing factories lioensed and bales so marked that theii- origin could bo traced. With reference 
to the policy of the local Agricultural Departments in tracts where the growing of short stapled varieties pays 
best, it must bo remembered that we cannot push long staples do^vn the tliroats of the cultivators. They 
must be the ultimate judges. 

2500. The work of crop specialists tends to clash with that of Deputy Directors. Rather than go in for crop 
specialists, it would be better to increase the numbers of both Deputy Directors and Economic Botanists, 
if the central stations could make detailed survej's of varieties and eliminate inferior types, a selection of the 
better varieties could bo handed over to the Deputy Directors who are perfectly well qualified to cnrrj' on the 
rent of the work. There should bo a Deputy Director to’ each Commissioner’s Division and the botanical 
sections should be strengthened. lam not in favour of crop ’specialists. I prefer the other plan of making 
rhe botanical stafL sufficiently strong and increasing the number of Deputy Directors. 

2501. (President.) Probably the short season in tho Central Provinces is not suitable for long staple 
varieties. I would not, however, give up the search lor something better than existing varieties; Wo arc 
apt to give up things too quickly, tho result being that tho question has to bo rc-opened at a future date. 


X. — Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. A. C. DOBBS, Deputy Director oi Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 

Examined at Oaecotta, WAKctr 22 kd, 1018. 

Written statement. 

I.— Aqbioultdraj:. Esteriehce. 

(a) and (a) “ Deshi ” short staple and exotie cotton. 

2602. (1) and (20) Experience. — beg to refer to, tho note submitted to tho Committee by tho Diroolor 
of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa which shows clearly the position of cotton in tho Province. I can supplement 
t,ho information given there only in respoot of Chota Nagpur in which division I have been stationed for three 
years j but my evidence may bo taken to apply generally to tho vSantal Parganas where conditions are very 
similar to those in the north of Chota Nagpur. 

2503. (2) and (21) ’Varieties. — Two main classes of cotton are grotvn in Chota Nagpur : — 

(а) Deshi short staple cotton. 

(б) A cotton of the Upland America type — ‘ Bnri ; ’ these types are referred to in greater detail below. 

(2) Cotton used to be generally grown on a small scale for making into tliread but its cultivation has 

declined very much with the opening up of the country and the import of yarn. ' Where cultivated, each 
cultivator has usually a small area — perhaps half an acre, frequently sown as a mixed crop — and sells tho 
inferior pickings after supplying his oivn requirements. 

2501. (3) and (22) Size of holdings. — Tho size of holdings in Chota Nagpur is commonly less than ten 
acres and not frequently over twenty acres, and half of tho land is below the sub-soil water level in tho monsoon 
and, in the absence of artificial drainage, is fit only for paddy. 

2505. (4) and (23) ’Vields and profits. — ^Under ordinary conditions, the yield -seems to bo from 14 to 
four maunds of seed cotton per aero. Strictly speaking, there are no profits, agriculture in Chota Nagpur 
not depending on hired labour. , 

2500. (5) and (24) Rotations and manures. — ^Except when newly reclaimed from jungle, tho soil of 
Ohota Nagpur is, speaking generally, in its natural condition exceedingly poor and produces miserable crops. 
Largo areas of arable land are left fallow, for two years out of four or five, because continuous oroppuig is 
unprofitable. No other regular rotation is generally followed and tho only manure commonly used is village 
compost, consisting ohiefl 3 >’ of ashes, which is usually given to the best paying crop in tho first or second year 
after a fallow. 

2607. (8) Uses of sesd and seed selection. — The cotton is locally hand-ginned but no seed selection 
is practised. The seed is commonly eaten after cooking in a variety of ways. 

2508. (9) and (29) General economic conditions. — Agricultural production in a normal year is barely 
sufficient to support tho population, food is imported, and, apart from minerals, tho exports consist cliicfly 
of forest products such as lao and of hides. 

2609. General. — The above remarks do not apply strictly to tho south-west of tho Banclu district and 
possibly other tracts where forest land is available and tho practice of collecting and bnming sciub produces 
good crops for a few years and makes agricultural exports possible. InBiru, the Eev. Eatl.cr Cardon, 
S.J., informs mo that, ‘ There is a brisk trade going on. Large bands of buyers come annuall}’ from the Kluikra 
Rargana and surroundings, about December. The price which was formerlj' tiiirteen to fourteen seer's of lint 
or cleaned cotton per rupee is below five seers now-a days.’ Samples of deshi cotton obtained from tins 
tract and grown on the Ranchi Farm appear to be superior to the ordinary cottons of the division. 

2510. Experiments with cotton at Banchi. — The increase of tho orea of cotton in Chota Nagpur appears 
tliereforo to be deirendeut on improving the general agriculture, and partioularlj' on introducing tho use of 
purchased manures. Conversely, tho problem of introducing manures depends, I believe, primarily on that 
of finding more valuable crops such as improved cotton that suit tho physical conditions and which can be 
exported to pay for tho manures. Eor tliis latter reason I Btartcd experiments ndth cotton on tho Ranchi 
farm in 1017. I refer to tliese experiments boeanse, taken m conjunction ■with tho fact that huri cotton seems 
to have acclimatised itself, they seem to indicate that the American typo of cotton may bo peculiarly' suited 
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to the physical conditions of Chota Nagpur, the chief of n-hich are a high rainfall and the possibility, which is 
not generally taken advantage of in practice, of good drainage. 

, (2) The farm is on the Chota Nagpur Plateau at an elevation of 2,000 feet. Only deshi cottons are grown 

on the Plateau. Pure types are of course not grown and I have been unable to classify the samples obtained 
under different local names, but I understand that there are, as stated in Basn’s Agriculture of Lohardaga, 
two main types, one grown on the poor land of the open hill tops, which gives a very small yield on verj' 
short lint ;.and a better yielding variety, with somewhat less short lint, grown on newly cleared land and near 
villages. 

. (3) At lower elevations, f.e., below the Plateau, the cotton locally called fmr7«'j/a, more widely known as 
huri ia also grown, but only on good land and on a very small scale. This appears to be the ‘ late ’ cotton 
of the Manbhum and Singhbhum districts, but if so, the area returned is probably excessive. It is of the 
hirstilum (American) type and has a much longer lint than any of the local deshi varieties. It is also said to 
yield better, but the' lint is not valued so higldy for home eonsumption, as the cloth made from it is said to 
bo less durable than that made from deshi cotton. It is impossible to find out anything definite os to yield 
because neither land nor crop are usually measured. 

(4) A number of deshi varieties were tried on the farm including two local samples from the plateau 
and one from a lower elevation, as well as roseum and another from Nagpur and two of Mr. Leake’s new' cottons. 
The season was exceedingly wet, and, though all the deshi cottons appeared healthy, only the three local 
varieties gave any appreciahle yield. Buri cotton and several selected American varieties from CaTOpore and 
Xyallpiu- ^vero also tried. They all suffered severely from excessive rain but, though they looked unhealthy, 
four of the Carvnpore selections gave hotter yields than any of the local deshi cottons. Buri, however, failed 
eorapletoly and so did,4-F from Lyallpur. The Cawnpore selections seemed to bo remarkably true to type. 
Apparently the Central Provinces cottons and buri mature too late for the Plateau where the soil dries rapidly 
after the monsoon and slight frost is common at the end of December. 

(6) The net rcsidt of the experiments was (I) to eonfirm the general experience that suitable varieties of 
the Ameriean type give a better return for good cultivation in Chota Nagpur than the deshi varieties, (2) to 
emphasise the great importanee of suiting the variety to the local conditions, and (3) to suggest experiments 
in cultivation. 

2511. (25) Conditions affecting increase in area. — There are several considerations in favour of the 
relatively long stapled Ameriean cotton as against the deshi varieties for extensive cultivation in Chota Nagpur. 
Some such valuahle export staple is a necessity it cultivation is to ho improved by means of purchased manures 
and, the soil being deficient in the necessary mineral substances, purchased manures caimot be dispensed with. 
Deshi cotton also requires manure and American cotton gives a better return lor manuring than deshi ; it can 
apparently bo groivn over the greater part of the division without irrigation, and the small extent of the culti- 
/ation of deshi cotton should reduce to a minimum the difficulties caused by adultei’ation. Owing to the 
eoonomio advantages of a conservative rotation which would minimise the expenditure on manures, the area 
under cotton would probably always bo limited to a proportion, probably not exceeding half, of the land above 
the normal water level at the end of the monsoon, but the paddy crop supplies most of the people’s food require- 
ments, and under the improved cultivation essential for cotton, only about one-third of the area at present 
under food crops on the upland would bo required to supplement the paddy grown at the lower levels. On 
the Plateau, the quality of the labour is good and the supply ample. 

2612. (28) Importation of seed. — Having regard to the necessity for local adaptation indicated by experi- 
ment, it seems improbable that the best seed for the general crop can be grown outside the tract for jvhioh it is 
required, but the climate of Chota Nagpur is perhaps more like that of the Southern Cotton States of America 
than is the climate of the rest of India, and the direct importation of small samples of improved American 
varieties for selection in Chota Nagpur would avoid the elimination of useful types that may occur in the course 
of acclimatisation in less favourable environments in India. 

2513. Organization for cotton work. — As regards organization, the varjung elevation of Chota Nagpur 
increases the importance of local selection work. Methods of cultivation can be worked out for the whole 
tract at tho central farm at Ranchi but selection work must be carried out on at least one and probably on 
two or three farms below tho Plateau. _A small farm is about to bo started at an elevation of about 1,000 feet 
on which cotton will bo tho first crop dealt with. From experience obtained at Lyallpur as well as at Ranchi, 
I am of opinion that continued selection is of tho first importance with cotton of the American and Egyptian 
types. A spocialiy trained and selected man is required on each representative farm for this purpose, and 
seed farms will bo necessary later on for maintaining an adequate supply of seed of improved types. But 
district organization, also, must bo developed to suit the local conditions. On the Plateau, tho problem ^is 
considerably simplified by tho oxistonco of numerous co-operative societies of Christians under the control 
of the Roman Catholic Mission settlements distributed throughout the area, but in large tracts below the 
Plateau, there are no co-operative societies, and the landlords being apathetic, some new organization 
among cultivators will be necessary. I think it would be a mistake to attempt any such organization before 
there is some tested paying innovation to base it on. 


- hir. A. C. Dobbs called and examined. 

2514. (President.) In Bihar and Orissa, we have no export orop, that is nothing worth carrying for long 
distances and I propose to take up cotton and ground-nut for'this purpose. I have tried all the local varieties 
of cotton ; I also got several from the Central Provinces, and some of Mr. Leake’s as well as some American 
typcB from Cawnpore. Tiro latter did best. Buri has established itself in Chota Nagpur. It is about three- 
quarters of an inch in staple. The American types offer better prospects. Co-operative societies are very 
strongly developed on tho Chota Nagpur Plateau and if wo could find a suitable good cotton, there would not 
be mueh difficulty in spreading it. Tire trouble is excessive rainfall. I consider tho introduction of American 
types the best line to work upon. The question of manures is also of great importance. I would like to have 
a botanical assistant on each farm for cotton, ground-nut, rice and other crops. At present, I have only - 
two men for the whole of my eirelo who have passed through tho college, and one of these has not been trained 
on a farm. I eannot do justice to the eirelo with such a small staff. No Bohari students are passing out fioni 


• The seed was sown on tho level giouml nml not rWeed up, as I did not then think it necessary on high land with a considorahle 
slope ; but! this' year’s experience has shoi\*n drainacc to be of primary importance even on high land in Chota Nagpur, and I boHove 
cotton, in particular, will do very much better if g^o^\n on ridges or earthed up. 
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tho Sabour college. Eanclii is a snitablo centre for cotton work for the immediate neiglibonrliootl but not 
for tbo tracts below plateau wliicli are 1,000 feet lower. I wanttbreefarms^for preliminary’ work, and I am 
tryong to get staff for two more farina. 

251C. Selection Irom the Dbnnvar niixliiro bad been in progrtss only one year when I left (lie rimjnb. 

2510. (ilfr. iroflia.) The American types have only been tried tliia year and we bad eighty inebes of r.ain. 
I tried ten selections from Cawnporo and sercral dc.sh{ varieties, /(orfiini produced nothing. Some of the 
American cotton produced three inaunds to the acre with a ginning percentage of :!2. Tlie ginning pereentage 
of tho best local tjTics was only 28. 

2517. (Air. Jladgl-insnn.) The local cotton is hwi ; it m supposed to barn been introduced .seventy years 
ago. It is an American typo and is tbo “ late ” cotton of Ifanbbum and Singhbbum. There arc about 2.0(i0 
acre.s of it. It is worth looking after but for the gre.atcr part of the division, it i.s ratlier late. Tlioy grow a 
good deal of it in (lie Santal Parganas. Doth IC-7nnd K-22, ohlaincd from Afr. Leake, did very Iiadiy ; they 
flowered early in tho season and then they stopped. About October they began again. I-ast year was an 
exceptionally bad year ns regards rainfall. Possibly, the climate of Cliota A'ngptir is more like that of the 
American cotton tracts than tho rest of India. I think it is certainly worlii experimenting nith American 
varieties but wo cannot do nnylhbig ndoqimto with so short a 7taff. 

2518. (Mr. B6bcrl.s.) Tlio average rainfall of the circle is ahotit fifty inches. It i.s fairly cool in the rains 
and cotton doe.s very ivell at tho beginning when it is sown in May. 1 donht if it i.s worth Ironhling mneh 
nhont the deshi cotton. Buri does fairly well and American should do better in a normal ye.nr. 1 do not 
know liow Mr. Ganiniio classes tho local cotton. It iv probably an indictitn. J am going on with drshi 
to find out’ tho yield. If I get a good yield in a normal year, it may ho worth while taking it np. Jinri was 
a complcto failure on the platc.au which i.s 1,000 feet higher than il.s usual hahhat. It w.-is too late. Tiie 
Caivnporo varieties did much belter there Imt only five out of the ton did u e.ll. Nos. 5, 2.8 atul 1 1 nml t wo others. 
I have made no personal observations of the root dovelopnient of American cotton.s. 

2510. Cotton Ls nsiially exchanged for tobacco and salt. Tlic rate for cotton quoted in my written 
evidence, five seers to tho rupee, is cxtraorduinrily low ; they do not knoiv the proj cr prices for cotton in llie 
district. It is still a very jungly part of the world. 

2520. In u’orking on cottons, tho great thing is to get a licnl(li 5 ' plant with hig yield. I would then go for 
ginning porccnlngo and get the lint valued. 

2521. As regards insect attacks, filin' lost all its top ahoot.s which were eaten off by eaterjiiilar.s whilst 
other American types lost their leaves. AH tho Americans I tried were of the rough leaved tjqic. 

2522. Tlio cstalilishmont of a central cotton Inircau would, I think, he a very good thing. It i.s very hard 
to gct__roliablo advice at present. 


Mr. G. MILNE, I.C.S., Director of Agricnitnre, Bihnr and Orissa. 

Tins WITNESS WAS NOT OK.\EEy ESAMrSEO. 

IlVi'Wcn slalcmcnt. 

I. — Aoricui.tuhat. EsrEmENcrr.. 

2623. Codon in Bihar and Orissa — Tlic cultivation of cotton is of no importance in thi.s Province as only 
a few districts grow the crop on very small nre.a.s. Tlie total area in Bihar ami Orissa represents on nn nsTrage 
of five years ending 1915-10 only' 0-t per cent, of tho total area under cotton in India. Tho most important 
districts, in regard to early cotton, arc Banchi and tho Sautal Parganns and also Angul, Sainbal]mr ai.d 
Manbliura, and late cotton i.s clucny cultivated in tlio North Biiiar districts (,8nmn, Mu/affarjiur and Dnrhhnnga) 
and Cuttack, Slanbhum and Siiighhhum. TIio cultivation of cotton is not at prc.scnt rccominciided by this 
Department. 

(2) Before the administrative changes of 1912, when tho Government of Bihar and Orissa was constituted, 
tho whole question was carefully examined by tbo Beng.al Agricultural Department. Tho Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Sir. Smith, came to tho conclusion that the Department should not encoiiMgo the groulh of 
cotton in Bihnr. Tliis view was endorsed by tho Imperial Cotton Specialist after an inspection of tho different 
agricultural stations in company with the Deputy Director of Agriculture. At that time 'there was no agricul- 
tural station in Cliota Nagpur, still tho question was examined at tlio Beformatory School farm at Ilnznrihngh. 
Tlie conditions prevailing in all the tracts of tho Province were, tlicrefore, heforo the Bengal Director of Agri- 
culture when ho came to the definite conclusion that tho cultivation of cotton should not ho enconrnged. 

(3) When Ivlr. Arno Schmidt visited this country during the course of the year 1911, ho addressed (ho 
Agricultural Advisor to the Government of India with a view to obtaining ccrtaui information ns a preliminary 
to a personal investigation of tho cotton tracts in this Province. Tho information then collected- indicated 
that tlio cotton question ivas of no importance in this Province. Mr. Schmidt did not make any tour of in.s]iec. 
tion in this Province and his note giving tho results of his tour docs not deal with fliis Province. Tlio infor- 
mation then oollected still holds good. 

2524. Experiences with exotics in Bihar and Orissa . — Prcrioiis to 1911, an attempt was made to introdiico 
certam v.arioties of cotton in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and tho result is contained in Aha exiraefs of tho 
Annual Report of the Department for 1907-08 and 1008-09 and of tho Chaibassa Pnnn Report for 1907-08 
(see Annoxiu-e). It will bo seen that the experiment generally failed except in tho c.iso of fiiiri cotton which 
was recommended and flic seed supplied by the Department until 1911 when it wa.s decided that the culti- 
vation of cotton should not bo encouraged. ‘ . • 

(2) Qmto recently, the_ question of tho introduction of American cotton into Cliof.a Nagpur has been 
taken up by tho Deputy Director of Agriculture, Chota Nagpur Circle, at the farm near Ranchi. Tlio first 
season s plants arc now on tho ground and it is impossible ns yet to say what tho prospecis of dcvclopmentfi 
are. The excessively licav’y rainfall of this year Ims unfcrlunately given tlio cxxiciinient a bad s(arl, 
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(a) “ Deslii ” short-staple cotton. 

2525. (2) Varieties. — A little medium and short staple cotton ‘is grown but the crop is insignificant. 
The following varieties of cotton are grown in this Province : — 


District, where cultivated. 

Name. 

Typo. 

Botanical Name. 

Tirhut Dirdsion 

Bhogla (large podded) 

Late cotton 

G. Intermedium, Todaro. 

»» • • 

Beshila (small i)odded) . 

»» fy • 

it yt 

»> • • 

or Jethi, Jethua or Bliusri 

It *t • 

ft tt 

»» • 

Orissa Division • , . 

Chota Nagpur Division , 

Kolti ..... 

Baldya and Aechua . 

Buri ..... 

Early cotton . 

»> l» • 

tt >» • 

Q. neglectum, Todaro, variety 
Kalalia (or G. arborenm var. 
neglectum. Watt). 

0. neglectum var. bengalense (or 
Q. arboreum var. neglcctutn,'\Yatb) 
G. Birautum, Linn. 


(2) A more detailed list as collcotcd from the District OiBoers in 1911-12 is also given below — 


Bhagalpur Division 


Patna Division . 


Tirlmt Division . 


Chota Nagpur Division 


Orissa Division . 


Gallia or brown coloured 
Sada or white coloured. 

Banga. 

Burt, Bochia and Jurguria. 
Dcshi and Pachhami. 

Bochni hapaa. 

Jagar hapaa. 

Dcahila or Bigih. 

Bhogla and Boochra 

Kulti, Bhagila and Ohota hapaa. 

Burt lapaa. 

Anlhia lapaa. 

Tira lapaa 
Bahia. 

Buri lapaa end Deshila lapaa, 
Haldia (early). 

Achua (late). 

Ilaldi lapaa (early). 

Sada lapaa (late). 

Beahi lapaa 
Tarturi (early). 

Balua (late). 


252g 1 (3) Size of holdings.— Cotton is cultivated by small tenants as a minor crop mixed with other 
crops such as arhar (Cajatius indicus), castor, etc. 

2527. (4) Yields and profits. — ^The average outturn as icported annually by District Officers durmg 
the last ten years comes to 88 lbs. per acre. • ^ 

(2) The following statement gives the results obtained at the Banldpore Agrieultmal Station, the Hazaii- 
bagh Eeformatory School Farm and at the Chaibassa Tassar Farm with buri, bhogila and deshila varieties : — 


Bankipore Farm. 


Peb Aobe. 


Variety. 

Cost of ! 
cultivation, j 

Outturn. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Profit. 

Loss. 









Bb. a. p. 

Mds. Srs. Ch. 

Rs. 

Hs. 


Buri 

, 

, 

• 



. 

* 

18 1 7 

1 18 6 

49 

31 


Bhogila'. . 

* 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

16 0 3 

CD 

O 

... 

... 


Beahila 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 0 3 

0 31 4 


... 



Hftzaribagh Rejormalory School Farm. . 


X...- 

Variety. 



Cost of 
cultivation. 

Outturn. 

Value. 

j Profit. 





Bs. A. P. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Buri '. 

• * . « 


. 

46 7 0 

* 5 

17S 

131 8 0 

Deshila 


• 

i 

46 7 0 

4 


... 
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Tho value and profit per aoro given in the fables of (liis report are based on (bo figures supplied by Mestrs. 
Tata Sons and Company, Bombay, derived from sanijiles of tlio various varieties sent from each farm to the 
Imperial Cotton Specialist and forwarded by liim to them for valuafion. The values given arc, presumably, 
those that the cottons would have fctolicd in Bombay and are therefore in excess of that which could bo obtained 
for them locally. Tlitit this is (ho case is shown by (lie actual profits realised by the Superintendent of the 
Hazaribagh Barm which are given in tho following table. 


Pnn Aonn. 


Variety. 

Cost of 
cultivation. 

Outturn. 

Rato per 
inaund. 

Value, 

Rupees. 









Es. A. r. 

Mds. 

Rs.. 

Rs. 

Bs. A. r. 

Burt , 

• 

• 


• 

. 

. 

40 7 0 , 

5 

12 

00 

13 0 0 

Deshila . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

40 7 0 

4 . 

12 1 

i 1 

48 • 

1 9 0 


(3) Chaibnssa Tassar Farm. An outturn of ‘IJ maunds of seed and lint per acre were obtained vhich 
Showed no profit. Total expenditure on account of (his crop was Bs. 29 per acre. 

2528. (5) Rotation and manures — Cotton is sometimes rotated with ral/i crops. Generally it is 
gi'own mixed with arhar, castor, maize, til, etc. Cotton and arhar as mixed crojis arc foHoned by tho same 
mixed crops next year. Sometimes cowdung and ashes arc titi-d. But commonly no manure is apjdicd. 

2529. (7) Areas under cotton by districts. — A Blatcment showing tho areas under cotton during last 
ten years in tho important cotton growing districts is submitted below. 














Area of Cotton Cro'ps from 1908-1917 
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(rt) Decrease In arei «luc to dcflcicot rninfalU 
(b) Bovlscd figures gh on* 

Figures ro\l9cd. 
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2530. (8) Uses o£ seed and seed selection.— No nUciition is paid by the cultivators to the selection of 
.seed. Tlioy preserve their own seeds or got them Irom the local shopkeepers. 

(i) “ Deshi ” long stabile cotlon. 

2531. (11) Varieties . — Bnri kajms is dc-scribed us. both prolific and long stapled and the lint was said 
to bo quite fit for sale to tlio Indian and Englisli mills. 'This cotton ha.s, however, deteriorated. No 
genuine long staple cotton .is grown in the Province. 


(e) Erotic cotton. • 

2532. (21) Varieties. — Some American and Evyptain varieties of cotton were tried but Die e.vperiincnta 
failed and no exotic cotton is now grown in tliis Province, o.xeept for the few plants recently introduced at 
Kanchi. 


11. — COM-linnCIAL ASI’KCT. 

2533. (30) Local trade customs. — The cotton trade of this Province is insignificant. Mo.st of the cotton 
produced in the Province is consvimcd locally — what'littlc remains after supplying the grower is sold at the 
local hats. There is no system of agency, ndvnncc.s, future buying or contracl.s. 

2534. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — The cottmi of this Province has been classified ns 
“ Eengal-Sind (others).” 


Production. 


fBalos of 


191C-17W 


400 lbs. 


1^10,281 . 


Imports. 
Bales of 
■100 lbs. . 
1,018 


Exports. 
Bates of 

•too 11)3. 

11,128 


III. — Statistical. 


2535. (33) Improvement of cotton forecast. — Colton is not an important crop in thi.s Province. The 
area under it in the Province represents only 0-4 per cent, of the total area under the crop in India. The 
forecasts arc based on the reports of Police Olliccrs and much accuracy cannot bo claimed lor them, but 
owing to the .absence of any regular ginneries or cotton presses or any organised trade in this Province there 
is no means of checking the yield of the crop as rciiorlcd and 1 have no suggestions to niako rcganling the 
improvement of the forecast. 

2530. (35) Publication of Liverpool and Bombay cotton prices. —The trade in cotlon in this Province is 
so insignificant that no useful purpose would bo served by the daily publication of Liverpool and Bombay 
cotton prices at up-country markets. 


IV. — MANUFACTaiii:. 

2587. General , — The questions under this head do not concern this department. There arc no cotton 
presses or ginneries in this Province. Whatever ginning is done is done on primitive wooden instnimenta 
called “ Charkas.” 


Annexube. i' 

Extract from llc2X)rts relating to Colton Cultivation in Bihar and Orissa. 

r 

(0 

Extract from the Beport of the BcpartliUnl of Agriculture, Bengal, for the year ending thi SOth June 1007. 

24. Cotton cultivation. Many varieties of cotton have been tried from time to time in this Province, 
including a largo number of exotic varieties — American, Egyptian and Sea Island — but the results have in 
most cases been very unsatisfactory. Enquiries made in 1905-05 led mo to the conclusion that if anything 
was to be done towards improving the cultivation of cotton in Bengal it would bo best to work upon indigenous 
or ah'eady acclimatized varieties. The cotton locally Imown in Singhbhum and some adjoining districts as 
Imri kapas appeared on the whole to give the best promise of sucecas. This cotton belongs to the species 
Gossypium hirsulim, and is of American origin, though the history of its introduction into this Province camiot 
be properly traced. Two compact areas were selected for the operations — one in the neighbourhood of Chalrra- 
dharpur in the Singhbhum district, and the other around Jamtara in the Sonthal Parganas. These localities 
were selected for the following reasons: — the local conditions were suited to the growth of cotton; the cultivators 
had been accustomed to grow cotton themselves ; the agricultural conditions were similar to those of places 
where it was known that this variety of cotton had already been giorv’u ; and finally' the sites were convenient 
for the purpose of inspection and supervision of the cultivation. A travelling Inspector of the Department 
was placed in special charge of the work. Seed was distributed to about forty cidtivators near Chakradharimr 
and to about 47 cultivators in the neighbourhood of Jamtara, and money advances were given to them on 
certain conditions. At the Chakradharpur centre, the seed, was sown between the 29th of May and the ICth 
of June 1906, and at .lamtara centre between the 16th and 29th Juno. The leaf-roller attacked tho plants 
near Chakradharpur and tho red cotton bug appe.arcd in numbers at both centres. In both areas, tho cotlon 
did very well and produced a far better crop both in quantity' and quality' than tho cultivators had seen before. 
Samples of tho lint were sent for appraisement to two firms in Calcutta, and they valued it at between Es. 35 
and Es. 36 a maund. A large quantity of seed cotton from the Chakradharpur centre was sent to tho Eamdy-al 
Cotton Mills, Goosery, where it ‘was ginned- and spun into yarn. .Some of tho lint was first spun into 60s. 
yarn, when it stood a test of 22 lbs. per lea. Some was spun still finer into SOs. yam, giving an avei'ago test 
of sovontocn lbs per lea. The Manager spun nearly six maunds of lint into yam and reported the result to 
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be most satisfactory. Samples -n’cre also sent to other mills with somewhat similar results. A sample of the 
cotton was sent to the Imperial Institute, London. Tho report of the Director shows that the lint was fairly 
soft, of good lustre and of normal strength ; that the average length of fibre was 1-2 inches and the average 
diameter ‘00076. The fibres were regular in diameter throughout. Tho commercial value of tho lint was 
given as about Gd. per lb., or equal to “ middling ” American and fine machine ginned Broach. This is very 
much higher than tho value of tho ordinary Bengal cotton. In consequence of the satisfactory result of this 
experiment, arrangement has been made to start a small special farm of five acres near Chakradharpur, where 
an attempt will bo made to improve on tho stock by plant to plant selection, and where certain experiments 
will also be conducted to ascertain tho host manure for the cotton plant under tho local conditions. At first, 
at all events, tho work will ho confined to tho huri vnriet 3 '. A special Icafiet was issued in 1906, with a view 
to discourage, if possible, useless experiments with exotic varieties and recommending onlj' tho ban' and Dhar- 
war acclimatized American varieties. 

25. Over 24 maunds of hurt hapas and 21 maunds of Dhai*war acclimatized seed was distributed from 
tho Department seed tore during tho j'car. Special measures have been taken to trj' and spread the culti- 
vation of the burf variety among the cotton cultivator’ of tho ,Saran and Palamau districts. A sample of 
another good variety of indigenous cotton known as litmhua was also sent to tho Imperial Institute, but tho 
report received showed that tho fibre was of verj- uneven length and strength, and inferior to the bars 
variety. Some Caravonica cotton was sown at the Cuttack Agricultural station where it grew fairly well. 
Probably Orissa is tho most suitable part of this Province to tr 3 ’ this variety Some more seed was obtained 
during tho j-ear with speeial instructions regarding its cultivation, for trial at Cattack.” 

20. An attempt to improve indigenous varieties in some of the Bihar Districts bj’ selection and distribu- 
tion of seed was continued, 'but tho results have hitherto been so unsatisfactory, owing partlj' to the 
inferiority of tho local varieties and partly to the impossibilitj', with tho inadequate staiT at mj’ disposal, of 
supervising such operations over large areas, that I propose to give up this work, for the present at all events. 


Extract from the Report of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, for the year ending the 30lh June 1908. 

2G. Cotton cultivation. The small area of five acres taken up at Chakradharpur for cotton cultivation 
referred to in paragraiih 25 of last year’s report proved a failure ns tho land was not suitable. Tlie plant 
to plant selection and tho experiments have been transferred to tho Tassar Farm at Chaibassa tvelve miles 
awaj’. 

(«•»•) 

Extract from the Annual Report of the Tassar Sillrcaring Station, Chaihassa, Bengal, for the year 

1907-08. 

B. — Cotton grows fairly well in this district. Tho barf l-apas variety which is acclimatized Upland 
Georgian is undoubtcdlj’ tho best local varictj’ in Bengal and from reports obtained from tho trade there 
are few varieties anj-whoro in India to equal it in qualify. This variety is indigenous now in many villnps of 
Singhbhum, but how it first came to the country is not known — probablj- eight j' years ago v hen the first intro- 
duction of American varieties took place (Voelokcr). 

An outturn of 4| maunds of seed and lint per acre vere obtained v hieh showed no profit. Total expen- 
diture on account of this crop was Bs. 29 per acre. Seed was sown on. tho ]9fh May 1907 and the crop was 
harvested from the 29th September 1907 to the 27th November 1907. 


XI.— Imperial. 

Mr. G. A. GAMMIE, Imperial Cotton Specialist. 

Examinud at Bosihay, FnniiuAiiy 2 ki), 1918 and at Simla, Armn IStit, 1918. 

T(>i7/eji statement. 

Part I. 


Tnr. Cottons or Nouth India. 


2538. Punjab cottons. Deshi short staple.— Tho following arc the indigenous cottons occurring in tho 
Punjab ; — 

(1) Qossypium sangnincum. Hassle. Multan cotton. 

A. — ^Varieties with red flowers — 

(a) board lobed Ic.aves. Bagar siah, hagar safed. 

(b) narrow lobed loaves. Bagar siah, bagar safed. . 

B. — ^Varieties with piiilc flowers var. minor, Gammie — 

(a) broad lobed leaves. Bagar siah, bagar safed, deshi Multan. 

(b) narrow lobed loaves. Bagar siah,- bagar safed. 


Note. — ^Tlicro arc again two varieties of tho dark lloworcd and broad lobed forms [A (a) above] (1) with dark stem’, (-) with green 
stems. Great dlilcrcnccs aro found in these plants and by experlmcnta In selection up to 1911 a length of staplo of 0*8 inches was 
obtained. It was also a.sccrtalncd that the shortest staple Is associated with tho liardiast and darkest coloured plants. 


(2) Gossypimn obtusifolium, Roxb. var. hirsutius. 

(3) Oossypitim indicum, Lamh. — 

Oossypium indicum, Lamh. var. mollisoni. 

(4) Qossypium ncglectum, Todaro, var. vernm. 

Oossypium ncglectum, Todaroi var. verumsttb var, malvensc, 
Qossypium ncglectum, Todaro, var. roscum.- ' 
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(2) Tlio cottons of nnn>?i nnd Afnltnn nrc cowsidcrod (o l)o f hn Ijoi'l in tiic Pnnjftl). It ii paid that n good 
deni of Piininb cotton is Fold in Europe nn Surtco Broach. 

(3) As regards the nnminl red flowered cottons, it nppe.ira flint they werent one time grorni largely in 
India but tliey were ultinmfely so thoroughly supjileinented by the yellow floucred rarln flint, rxrepfing the 
runjnb, they linvo difappenred entirely from India. Dr. Dove, in 1787, says that the yellow llowcrcd cottons 
in Guj.amt (W. India) were grown in the heavier nnd the red tiowertd in the lighter poih. 

(.1) 0. nlliisiloliinii, for. hireutiiix.—Ua prolonged Fenson of growth is paid to be n drnwlmel; to its profi- 
table cultivation. Jfr. Boberf Fon Brown reported tliua on this variety ; “ J have just ri.-it<tl a I met in the 

Peshawar district which is famous in the North-We.st I'rontier Province ns prodming Inavy crops of high 
class cotton. I was accompanied by the Bcveniie Apsiotant, who fixes revenue, etc., so my information is 
eorreet. I found that the hanieis in ]nirehasing the crops ]my for fi.x niannds per nere and tal;(< their ehanees of 
profit on the outturn beyond that weight. Good, nvcr.sge rollon fields in the tract yield fiffecri maiirids per 
aero nnd twenty innnmls is oceasionnlly produced. I have not Fcen Fitch heavy onttiims of cotton recordeel 
ns being produced cl.scwlicro in India and I am WTiling to you to find if equally pood crops are yieidtd in any 
otlier pari. Tlio soil is deep red alluvium nnd (lie tract is irrigated veiy njiarincly and irregularly from tlio 
rich muddy Barn river.” _ There ore indications in .several of the” Punjab District Oarelteer.s ” that this is 
often a triennial crop, for instanee, of tho At lock district it F.ayn “Cotton is a plant wliich can be ratooned 
and if another eiop i.s de.sircd, it is cut down in December. Bnt fliis is not done in irrigattsl lands. On fsmiiit ' 
Innds it stands for two, nnd in Tallngnng, n.s a rule, for tliret' years, yielding best in the second year, when 
tlio piniit.s nrc more vigorous and hiiFliy, ami svorat in the third year, v.-!irn there i“ a pre.at falling oil hoth in 
quality nnd quantity. If it is intendcel to lake a different crop oil flu* ground in suere*s.sirin to cotton, ns eui 
irrigated lands, it is neec.s'-nry to digsout the roots c.arefully.” In tlieBaliawaipiir Slate Acemint, it is men. 
tinned that “ the plants yield cotton for three years in mece.ssion, but it is usual forowa fresh crop eve rj- year.” 

(5) It w-ill bcgatliered from the following published rtitveys liow great is the mixture in the fields of 
Punjab cotton. 

Lpultpur. — Lj’nllpur ielis!!. — G. imfiViim, yellow llowered. 

Toba Tck Singb Uhril. Q. faiipninrum, both broad nnd narrow le.avrd. ebiedy near Gojrn nnd 0. inilieiim, 
yellow flosvored in almost ns prc.it quantity. 

Pumindri nnd Jaranwala tflfih. 0. ixdictnn, yellow finwerrd nnd G. y.>'}Uctvv<, yellow fiowored, in 
nImo.st equal qunntitic.s. There is everjwvliere a fairly consideralde ndmi.xfeiro of the white flowered 'varieties 
of Q. indieinn and 0. nroUcItim nnd these popular opinion regards ns heavier yielding. 

/fi.s.?nr. — In llnnsi and Fntl.ahabnd fch.eif', I'vo-fiftliF are yellow fiowerrel G. ittdirum nnd on''-fonrlh fo 
onc-fhird is white flowered G. rifghcttnu. White flo'veroel indicitin nnd yellow flowered x'glecium are also 
common. Tlicro is no fartgiiiiuiiin. 

Ijaliore. — Yellow flowered G. indicum rcpre.senis 7*1 per cent, in Clinninn, 78 per cent, in ICnsnr and fij 
per cent, in Lnlioro /cficif. In Clinninn nhoiit ten percent, is yellow flowered 0. nrgicflrrtt. In Knsnr there i“ a 
good deal of broad leaved G. .^nnijnincnv) in canal irrigated villages. 

Jhaiig, — TchsU Jlinng. G. itidicum, yrllow flowered, predominates 1ml is clorely followed by G. hirrulum. 

Tclisil Shorkot. 0. itidicvm, yellow flowered, pre(lomiimte.s to the extent of nearly thirty percent, followid 
bj' G. sanguinaim, fifteen per cent, and G, hirfulum, eleven per cent. 

TchsU Cliiniot. 0. hirsvhim predominates svitli *15 per cent, followetl by G. iv.dieiim tiiirly per cent, 
nnd O. sangtiincvm Fcvcntcen per cent, 

(0) As regards work on tlio indigenous rottons of tlio Punjab, tlio Dep.arlmcnt lias not yet arrived at any 
very definite results, excepting tlint tlio white flowered iicghcltim (ro=oiim) as in otiier Provinec.s proves to lie 
most profitable under tlio present circumstances of flic cotton market nnd tho 'vliito flowered indicum runs 
it very closely. 

(7) The opinion I pcrponally formwl was that tiic broad lobed Faiigitiiir inn is probably the best indigcnou.s 
cotton of the Punjab but that all parts do not suit it. The heavy yielding foim of G. ofdir.’.i/rlihrn, nhirh extends 
into Baluchistan nnd Afghanistan and prolmbly still further wcsl'vnrd, deserves far more ntlention than if lias 
over received ns it yields so enormously under irrigation and the Fnniplcs I have .'ccii jirovc it to he intrinsically 
a good cotton. One I examined fliirtccu ycar.s ago had a .staple of 0-78 inch. My hest tampic of red flowered 
annual cotton had 0*8C inch. Tho bc.st indicum from tlie Punjab Iind.0-70 inch, tlic iie.st of tlio variety Viollisoni 
of this had 0-72 incli ; tho best 7>rglectitm liael 0*72 inch nnd tlic host ro.^rvtn had O-fi.fi iiieli. TIicsc wore not 
picked but field samples nnd show that, with careful selection, niiieli could he done in the "ay of improvement 
of Punjab cottoas. Thopre.scnt mixtures of I j-pcs of cottons in llio field are so involved that tlie Department 
should niaintoin a special staff lo separate them nnd to test each thoroughly. At present the " ork is entangled 
with that of tho introduction of exotic cottons. The two problems arc fo divergent in tlieir nature that tlicy 
cannot bo solved on parallel lines, so they sliouid be dealt w ith by t'vo sets of workers. 

(8) The Beport on Cotton Cultivation in tlioPunjnb for 1881-82 (Financial Commissioner’s office No. 1313, 
Lahore ICtli December 1882) gives figures of outturn, cost of cultivation nnd other inlormation, by districts 
Tlio cotton area then was 918,205 acres against 1,740,000 of llio present j-car. 

2539. Sind cottons. Dcsiii short staple . — TIio following sorts liavo been distinguislicd botnnically : — 

(1) 0. obtnsifolium, lioxh. var, sindievm, 

(2) 0. ncghclum Tod. var, venim, 

O. ncghetiim, Tod. var. verum, snh. tvr. mahemnn. 

0. neglcctmn, Tod. var. venmj. suh. var. lalhiatrarcnsmii. ' 

O. neglcchim, Tod. var. rosenm. 

0. neghctvm, Tod. var. rosctim, snh. var. c^ilchicvm. 

(2) Sind indigenous cottons, tlieroforc, consist of most. of flic tAqi'cs occurring in “Bcngnls.” Tito be-st 
local cotton is said lo be found in tho neiglibonrliood of Bliitsbab, a village in tlio Bala Tnlulcn of tlio Hyderabad 
district. 

(3) Tho O. ohlusifolinm appears to be grown by tlio people outside flic regular cotton tract for their own 
use. Tlie ncglectum, in its many varieties, is the field crop of the cotton area. 

(4) Tho improvement of Sind cotton can tlicreforo bo treated along witli “ Bengahs ” gonornlly. 

(6) Tile growth of Sind cotton is more robust than Hint of Bernr or Klinndcsh cotton, nnd it is assumed 
that tho "’hole diflercnco is due to irrigation. This view is perhaps coiTcct, ns 1 have scon irrigated negicetwn 
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at Sholapttr in the Bombay Deccan quite as robust as any Sind cotton. From an experiment conducted witli 
a view of seeing how far Sind cotton would respond to better methods of cultivation it was found that an acre 
plot yielded 1,710 lbs. seed cotton, a yield never before attained except perhaps on ver)’ good virgin soii. 
The average is said to bo about 800 lbs. 

2540. Punjab and Sind. Long stapled cotton.— The American cottons grown in the Punjab fall into 
three series : — 

(1) Upland Georgian. 

(2) Now Orleans. 

(.I) Soft Peruvian. 


(2) The first, on account of its hardiness and comparative immunity from pests, is accepted as being 
obviously the typo which should be grown under canal cultivation. The second is less liardy and more liable 
to the attaclis of insects and its intrinsic'' superiority to the first named is so slight that it is not worth incurring 
the added risk for it. TJio softPcruvi.an (annual form) is one of the finest cottons ever groan in In'dio. In 
spite of its higher price, its lon-er outturn brings it on a level with Upland Georgian. It would bo a remunera- 
tive crop to a farmer willing to undertake the extra attention it requires. 

(3) Mr. Keatingc, in his note on improved and exotic cottons in the Bombay Presidency (1011), gives 
full details of the operations in Sind. 

(4) It is mainly to the Punjab and Sind' wo have to look for the production of long staple exotic cotton in 
Indio. 

2541. Central Indian cotton. Dceld short staple.— In this tract the cottons have been distinguished 
botanioally as follows : — 


(1) 0. arboreum, Linn. Deo hapas. 

O. arboreum, Linn. var. vagans, with khaki cotton from Bundelkliand, 

(2) G. indicum, Lamk. bani, liana, ntalvi, deshi malvi. 

0. indicum, Lamh. var. molUsoni, with white flowers. 

(3) Q. negleclum, Tod. var. verunt. 

0. negleclum. Tod. var. verum, sub. var. malvense. 

Q. negleclum. Tod. var. roseum. 

(2) As elsewhere the G. arboreum, the red flowered Indian tree cotton, is grown sporadically, its chief use 
being to supply sacred threads and wicks for lamps. From my notes I find it varies in staple from -80 to 
•90 hich, so that is, so far, good. 

(3) 0 indicum, from my own observations in the fields, only occurs ns a slight mixture. I find in the yellow 
flowered variety that its staple varies from -05 to -92, and in the white flowered, from -00 to -85 Tlicro is 
thus a wide scope for selection not only in staple but also in ginning percentage, which m the former vanes 
from 21 to 39-5 and in the latter from 20 to 42-2. 

(4) The white flowered negleclum, roseam,. also only occurs ns a mixture in the fields. The cotton of the 
Halid tract, ns distinguished from the Nimari below the Vindhyns, is undoubtedly malvense, which all over 
the “ Bengals ” tracts runs bani very closely indeed. 

(5) Upland Georgian exists ns a distinct mixture all over Central Indio, ju.st ns it does over Bernr and 
Klmndesh. 

-(0) Malvense is undoubtediv the finest cotton in Mabva, but its low ginning pereontago is against it. It 
appears to run from 25 to 27. By search, better ginning strains could be found and worked up. 

(7) A discussion of the improvement of Central India cottons can also bo relegated to a final .summary. 

25 12. United Provinces. Deshi short staple.— The cottons bavo been separated botanioally os foUows 

1. G. arboreum, Deo hajyis, red flowered Indian tree cotton. Occurring .sporadically as explained else- 
where. I found the staple to vary from 0-70 to 0-98 iiieli. 

2 a interinedium. Tod, Sagli, radhia l-aiuis, nilh broad and narrow lobed forms and a white flowered 

varietv var. album. This peculiar type of cottog has only been recorded from the eastern parts 
of the ilnitod Provinces and in Bengal .as far west as Bihar. It appeara to be oultiv.atcd m small 
patches for personal use only and its long period of grou-th is considered objectionable. Bs staple 
varies from 0-65 to 0-88 inch and its ginning percentage is astonishingly low, ranging from lo to 24-o 
only. 

3 Q. indicum, Lamk. is found rarely in its two forms, neither of them good. 

■ 4.’ a. negleclum, represented by some of its inferior varieties is tlic prevailing tjqie of eoBon in tlio 

United Proidnces. In a long list ol tests, I find the staple to vary from 0-38 to 0-iC, most of 
■' > them being about 0-5 inoli. 

(2) At present, selected varieties of iifsledi.in aro being mltoduced into the tracts most suitable to them 
Mr Leake is attempting to evolve a hybrid which will in time tnko the place of these. The white flowered 
eolion is however, supplanting the others an'd as tho cultivators are quite alive to its merits from the view 
of profit alone, it will be difficult for nnytbing else to make headway against it. 

2543 United Provinces cottons, long staple.-Tn-o American annual cottons have been long under 
trial in these provinces. Tlie New Orleans, known locally nsDliarwar-Ainorican, and the Upland Georgian, 
known as Cawnpore-American. Tl.e former has been discarded for reasons given clsewbcrc and the Cawnpore- 
Amcrican holds the field. Mr. Parr lias also distributed largely the seeds of hurt, an acclimatwcd Upland 
from Chela Nagpur. The .final success of American cotton k liiglily problematical Its lower yield per 
acre and its uncertainty does not allow it to compete with tbo indigenous cotton. 

‘>544 The Central Provinces and Khandesh. Short staple codons.— Tliese are adjoinii.g areas growing the 
sarac'lypes of cotton and they have been visited by the Members of the Cotton Committee. 
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Bie cottons aro distinguished botnnioally ns follows : — 

1. O. arbomm, Linn. Ecd flowered Indian tree cotton Deo ban, Deo Inpas, Deo paratli, Manuu l-apas 

occurs sporadically as in other tracts. 

2. G. indiewn, Lamk. 'Bani, Hinganghat cotton, Ghanda cold weather jari, 

O. indiewn, Lamk. var. moUisoni, white flowered bani, ^ 

3. O. ncgleclnm. Tod. var. venim jari. _ _ , 

O. negkclnm, Tod. var. verwn, sub. var. malvensum. jari. , ' ‘ 

Q. negledum. Tod. var. roseum, latil vilayati, varhadi. ‘ ’ 

O. negledum. Tod. var. rosaim, sub. var. cutchicum. 

(2) Tlie local race of cotton in Kliandcsb is known ns varhadi or Berar and is said to have come from 
Malva. Before 1880, it was largely supplanted by two foreign varieties, Hinganghat of two lands, bani and 
jari from the Central Provinces and Dharwar or ncelimnlizcd Upland Georgian and Now Orleans from 
the South Mahratta Country. Tlie last still exists as an admixture in Berar and Khandesh. 

(3) In lUiandcsh and the Central Promnecs, excepting for the above mentioned mixture, the whole of 
the crop consists of a variety of forms -nhich are botnnically aggregated under the species G. negledum of Todaro. 
Commercially they come under the head of “Bcngals” which prevail over the greater portion of the uhole 
area devoted to cotton which was covered by the Committee in its first tour. 

(4) Malvense is, in most respects, equal in staple and quality to Broach but fails in this tract on 
account of its low yield and ginning percentage ; vertm, slightly inferior to the abovts and failing on the 
same points ; and roseum, a white flowered variety, which, although producing a cotton of practically no 
staple, heads the list by its productiveness, hardiness and high ginnmg percentage. It seems to yield 
generally about Rs. 15 more iwofit per acre than any variety of the mixttue. 

(5) Largo seed farms, assisted by certified cultivators, aro established at Jalgaon and Akola, and 
greht quantities of seed have already been distributed much to tho detriment of tho general staple. There 
are indications of tho sotting in of a more insistent demand for finer cottons and it would be well for tho Agri- 
cultural Department if it bo prepared in good time to meet this demand. The last two seasons have been 
characterized by abnormally late rainfall and there is evidence to show that the yellow flowered cotton recovers 
from this better than the white flowered which appears to bo a drought crop while bani and tho yellow flowered 
jari require a better rainfall. If the seasons continue to bo of tho character of these prevailing in tho last two 
years, it is possible that tho white flowered cottons will fall out of favour. 

(G) In tho adjoining districts of tho Deccan and of tho Nizam’s Dominions there is tho same ten'dcncy 
to .abandon tho old strains in favour of tho white flowered cottons. Along tho Godavari valley, bani still 
exists in moderate purity and tho bulk of tho crop is brought on the spot by millo^vners. ' 

(7) In tho Central Provinces, an acclimatized sort of Upland Georgian called Iniri from Cliota Nng]>ur 

has boon introduced with good results into wilt infested areas. On the eastern side. Sir. Glouston is exploiting 
the bhata soil under irrigation with Cambodia and roseum. Tho value of tho former worked put to Rs. 172 
per acre and of tho latter Rs. 77. ^ 

(8) At Smdewahi in tho Clianda district, where attention is being paid to tho possibility of growing better 
cotton under irrigation, a very promising cross between bani and deshi Lalioro has been tested, but its yield 
is still.too low. Cambodia, under tho same conditions, gave a gross return of Rs. 202 per acre, rosdum Rs. 122, 
Sindowahi cross, Rs. 81 and buri Rs. 31. Cambodia is a plant manifestly adapted for in-igation and it should 
always occupy a place in any scheme proposed for growing irrigated cottons. The Sindewahi cross was grown 
at selected places throughout the “ Bongals ” area and its valuations in Bombay were ns follows : — taking 
the market price of Fine Broach of tho day at 100. In Khandesh, Dhulia at 101-2, Jalgaon at 97-3, in Beiar, 
at Akola, 97-3, in the Central Provinces at Sindewahi at 95-4, in the Panch Jlahals at 97-3, in Central India, 
at Indore, 70-8. It is therefore possible to have a short season cotton which compares favourably with Broach. 

(9) To sliow that tho cultivators, for the present are fully justified in their choice of white flowered cotton 
cultivation, it has been found that roseum and Saugor jari, both white flowered cottons, give a gro& return 
per acre of Rs. 57, tho yellow- flowered Berar jari, Rs. 41, bani Rs. 39, malvense Rs. 33 and rerum Rs. 31. 
Tw-o Cawnpore selections, IC22 and K7, gave Rs. 43 and Rs. 33. Buri was worth Rs. 51 per acre. 

2545. Summary. — ^The above notes comprise a short review on the cottons found in the tracts visited by 
the Committee and correspond roughly with the .areas under Oomras and Bengals or more than half the cotton 
grown in India. Tlie Committee will have seen that, everywlxcrc, the ])opular bias leans strongly in favour of 
oxtendmg the cultivation of high ginning low grade vaiietics, which, under present circumst.ances, are certainly 
the most profitable to grow-. Tliey will contmue to hold the field until buyers are willing to pay a higher pre- 
mium on the better st.aplcd sorts. It must be borne in mind that superior varieties such as sanguineiirn, bani, 
malvense and verum are probably .almost equal to anything produced in India in the way of staple cotton .and 
if a remunerative demand for these .arises in the future, the Departments of Agrioultiu-o concerned possess 
the necess.ary facilities for their dissemination and it is quite obwous that if the prices offered encouraged 
them to do so, the cultivators would willingly take up tho finer sorts, which, after all, are just as easy to grow as 
the coarser Tho solo reason for tho impulse to concentrate on course cotton is that it is most profitable to 
tho grower. If tho finer varieties are wanted, a proper organization of tlieir supply and marketing would have 
to be arranged. '' 

(2) As regards greater crop production, the question of a proper manure supply is a very vital one. It 
would appear that poudrette or nightsoil is tho most valuable, but in many parts prejudice forbids its use. 
■Whore the people have learned to overcome their objection, its use is attended with excellent results. Tlie 
application of .artificial maniues often increases tho yield avhieh is not commensurate with tho cost of manure 
given. Catt’e-dung of the proper description, also gives good results, but the ordinary farm-yard manure 
in India generally consists of the ashy remains of the cow-dung cakes w-hicli aro burnt ns fuel. 


Part II. 

The Cottons or South India. 

2546. Cottons of Bombay . — There is a great variety of cottons in the Bombay Presidency and these are 
not normally found in general mixture as in the negleehims or Bengals but are, in most cases, severely restricted 
to tracts in w hich they appear to have developed their special characteristics by environment and in whiph 
also they aro Iniown by different local names. 
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2547. Indigenous cations of Bomhatj, — (1) Gossypium dblitsijolium, roxh. /fo:i or /arfia of Giijamf. — ^Tlic 
yellow flowered Indian free cotton. A perennial, growing lour or five 3’ears as a mi.vtiirc in other crops infra 
kodra, etc., in the light soils of the Kaira and Alimedabad Districts and aho in similar soils in Baroda. 

(2) Gossypium arhorenm, linn. Dev Rapas, hirvani The red flowered Indian tree cotton. Acconling 
to Hove, this was formerly cnltivaled extensively in Gujarat. Now it is onb' found as isolated plants in 
temples and hou.se compounds where it Is grown to supply sacred threads and lamp wicks. Even for thc.so 
purposes, it has been supplanted by the Bourbon cotton (G. mexicanum) to such an extent that G. arhorenm 
has practically become extinct in Gujarat. 

^ (3) Gossypium herhaccum, linn. — ^Tho cotton, par excellence, of Gujarat and the .Southern Mahratta Countr.v. 

The typical form is found from. the south northwards under the names of Navsari, Surtce Broach, Ann ui 
and lalio. It has also been introduced with a certain amount of success on the western side of the Dhanvar 
District which is under the influence of the southwest monsoon. An inferior varietj’ called goghari, existing in 
its purest form in the Amod and Jambusar Talukas of the Broach District, is rapidly becoming a serious 
adulterant of the higher class cotton on .account of its high ginning percentage and general hardj' character. 
Its advance is so rapid that stops must be taken to restrict its distribution if it is desired to maintain the 
reputation of the better Gujarat cottons in the south. 

Gossypium herbacetnn, linn. var. Sahalio, wagad, dhttmad, closed boll cotton. — ^In this the bolls do not open 
and the operation of extracting the cotton by the separation of the valves by hand is done by people in their 
homes. 

Gossypium herbaccum, linn, kump'.a cotton; jawari lialti . — ^A smalt boiled form, found in the Southern 
ilfahratta coimtrj'' of the Bombay Presidency', extending .southwards into lly'soro and eastwards in a slightly 
different form as the “ Northerns ” and “ iVesterns ” of Madras and the adjoining parts of the Nizam’s 
Territory. 

(4) Gossypium neglcclum, Tndaro . — Under the name of jiwMio this speeies has supplemented the original 
varieties of Gossypium herhaccum which predominated in Kathiawar mitil they were killed out in the famine 
y'ear of 1890. The seeds were undoubtedly brought from Kliandesh. A large area is also under this in the 
Dhanduka Taluka of Alimedabad. 

2.548. (1) Exotic cottons of Bombay . — ^Dhanvar American, consisting of two species of acclimatized cottons, 
Gossypium hirsulum Miller, the Upland Georgian, a hairy' plant and a smooth plant, the New Orlpnn», 
Gossypium purpurascens, Poir, the first being probably an annual derivative of the Smooth Pecuv-ian, 
Oossipium peruvianum and the second from Gossypium mexicanum. Tod. the Bourbon cotton. 

(0) Cambodia cotton, introduced from Cochin China, and undoubtedly a form of Upland Georgian. 

(7) Gossypium mexicanum. Bourbon cotton, with wliioh repeated trials in acclimatization have been made 
in Nojth Gujarat and the Konkan. 

2649. The indigenous cottons of Gujarat . — Dealing in the first instance with Gujarat oottons generally, 
wo have come to the conclusion that tlieir quality is determined by the physical constitution of the soil and 
the prevailing climate of each "tract. The different varieties are so closely .allied botanically that their 
distinctions are difficult to express in words but the final product is of diverse value in tlio cotton market. 
Bxporiniental introductions of oottons from the south into the north have shown us tliat quality is certainly 
not an inlieront oharaoter of the cotton plant and that it depends upon general environment. The increasing 
value of cotton to the southward appears to depend on a higher rainfall and perhaps a m'lder climate. The 
different races of cottons in Gujarat liave very nearly the following values in normal years. 


Basis of Broach at Rs. 300 per khandi of TSi lbs. 
Variety. 

Navsari 

Surat . . . . ... 

Broach ........... 

Kanvi or Bro.ach in the north of Broach 

Lalio 

Gogh.ari .....' 

Wagad 

Jfathio 

Dhollera 

For comparison on the same ba-sis. 

Khandesb 

Kumpta 

Sawginned Dhanvar . . . . . • * 

Madras Cambodia . ’ . 

Gadag Cambodia . 


Values. 

Ks. 

. 300 
. 330 
. 300 
. 28,'. 

. 285 
. 200 
. 295 

. 2.5.'> to 200 
. 250 


200 

310 

285 

330 

310 


(2) It is clear that, in Gujarat, tiiese well-known differences must bo due to the pliysical properties ot 
the soils and climatio conditions. A number ot soil samples were taken some years ago and submitted to Dr. 
Leather for pliysical and chemical analysis and at the same time samples of cottons were taken from the 
same soils for v'aluation in the market. The first three sets ot soil were all of goradu, which boars early ripening 
varieties of the herbaccum type, called lalio and kanvi, the average rainfall of the first set being 41 inolics, of 
the second 35, of the third 29. Tlie proportion ot clay and silt in these ranged from 29-1 to 82'5 per cent, 
and of sand from 57 to 76'2 per cent., and the percolation test gave to 1*0 o.m. per hour. Taking the Navsari 
cotton of tlic day as equal to lOO, tlie cotton ot tins tract was valued at S7'5. The next sample w-os a besar 
soil growing wagad, also a comparatively' early variety of herbaccum. The rainfall in this tract, averages 29 
inches. The proportion ol clay and silt was 63, sand 47, and percolation test gave 0-7 o.m. per iiour. Taking 
Navsari again at 100, the cotton of fliis tract is worth S9‘28. The succeeding set of samples were from the 
Broach District, average rainfiall 41 inches ; proportion of clay and silt 77'4, sand 22-5, percolation test 0-1 o.m. 
per hour. Value of the cotton equal to 92‘8. The next two samples were from the Surat District, rainfall 
average 41 inches, proportion of clay and silt 74, sand 26, the percolation test 0 3 c.iu. per hour. The value 
of the cotton was equal to DS'21. Tlie best samples was from tlie Navsari District, average rainfall 44 inches, 
proportion of clay and silt 06, sand 34, the percolation test ft-1 c. m. per hour, the market value of the cotton 
equals 100. 
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(3) TJio black soil area of Gujarat is llicrefoio capable of producing cotton approximating to Navsari 
over its whole extent, the besar soil, suitable for Wngad, runs it fairly close, and the goradii soils in the north 
would also yield a bettor stylo of cotton supposing the present jumble of sorts was replaced by lalio, the most, 
viduablo of the mixture. 

(4) On the Surat farm, four selections have so far proved superior to the local cotton. Thus ordinary 
Surtco Broach gives a gross return of Ks. 80 jior acre, Selection 1 A gives Es. 100, Selection 111 R«. 100, and 
Selection 11 Rs. 98. Taking the average of five years, local cotton has a ginning percentage of 33-2, Selection 
lA 30’6 ; Selection 11, 35‘2. Fairly largo areas of selected cottons have been soy n with the following results. 
In 1908-09, the growers got Rs. 108 per bliar against R.s. 101 for local cotton without any intervention by the 
Agricrdtural Department. In 1909-10, cultivators got Rs. 7 per hhar more or five per cent in advance of 
local rates. In 1910-11, it was .arranged by a Bombay Syndicate to pay a premium of live per cent, for 
improved cottons. This arrangement unfortunately fell through. In 1914-15, Jlr. Bhimbhai formulated a 
scheme whereby the cultivator was to bonclit in two w.ays : (1) by getting the advantage of his higher gimiinp 
jiorcentage ; (2) by receiving a premium on the quality of his clean cotton. Tlio cultivators made an extra 
profit of per cent ; being three-fifths increase on lire lint and two-fifths on higher ginning percentage. 

2550. Experiments with exotic cottons in Onjarat . — ^These were carried out at Surat and Nadiad otr a very’ 
long scries of cottons brought from all p.arts of the world and also from other parts of India, lir the black 
sod area, it soon became clear that only tlic local variety was suitable while, in the lighter soils, c.g., at Nadiad, 
a number of American varieties, annual and perennial, gave rostdis whiolt were c.xfrcmely promising at first 
but .afterwards they failed under the vicissitudes of seasons, The Bourboir cotton had been introduced into 
this tract many years ago and now and again its cultiv.ation is .sporadically successful. Mr. iSponoo boomed 
it but ho had to admit failure in the end. Cambodia did f.airly well under irrigation in tlio Kaira District 
but the cultivators established the faot that it did riot pay them so well as their indigenous lalio. 

2551. Cottons of the Southern Mahratla Country. — Gossypiuin hcrbaccum, humpla or jotcari hatti . — ^The culti- 
vation of this begins at Tasgaon in the Satara District. In the Dhanvar District, the prevalent types are 
humpta and Dharwar-American, and Navsari has been introduced. In Bclgaum, Athani, Gokak, etc., 
are the principal cotton-growing tracts. The cotton producctl round Bailhongal is the best in quality in the 
humpta tract and fetches Rs. 15 to 20 more per I/iafidt tlmn the oidinary humpta. In Bijapur, the local 
variety is veiy inferior .and contains a great deal of broBcn leaf and dirt and also gins less. In order 
to ascertain whether the quality of cotton, ginning percentage, etc., have any direct conno-xion with 
tlio condition of the soil a number of soil samples from the rcjircsentativo tracts uoro taken and s.imple.? 
of cotton were also taken from the same land. The results are tabulated below : — 


Kumpta samples. 

Girmmg per- 
centage. 

V'ahmtion. 



Rs. 

1. Tasgaon 

24-9 

277 

2. Bhihvadi (Satara) ............ 

20- 

272 

3. Miraj 

26- 

280- 

4. Sangli 

26-5 

285 

6. Paohhapur (Belgauni) 

25-2 

300 

0. Huhgo (Gadag) 

28- 

200 ' 

6. (a) Dharwar (near Farm) .......... 

23-2 

•• 

7. Dharwar 

.. 

280 

8. Halgeri (Ranifaeuiiur) ........... 

28- 

270 

0. Bijapur .............. 

24-8 

265 


At the Dhanvar Farm a few selections of improved humpta have been worked out to field scale. They 
are of better and more uniform staple than the oidinary humpta and their decidedly higher ginning percentage 
also appieals to the cultivator. 

(2) Navsari cotton . — ^Imported and homo grown Naroiari seed has been distributed for the past twelve 
years. The prices realized from 1913-16 by the special class having a ginning poreent.ago of 34 have averaged 
20 to 25 per cent, over that of the local cotton and the loivost class with a ginning percentage of 29'5 has 
averaged about Rs. 20 more. The difficulties in the way of the extension of Broach cotton are : — 

(1) The waul of timely rains in the end of Juno to sow the crop before the middle of Jidy. 

(2) Tlio tondenoy shown by a number of idantslo become barren. 

Marketing of the produce is another difficidty which, however, has boon ovoroomo by the Departments. 
From trials on the Dharwar Farm it is proved that fresh seed should be imported every three or four ycais 
to maintain the quality and ginning -percentage at a proifer level. 

(3) Dharwar-American . — This typo is grown late, in tracts which enjoy the advantage of two rainy se.isons, 
the south-west and north-east. The north-east monsoon is absolutely nccess.arj' for this typo. It is found 
mixed to a greater or lesser extent with local humpta as well as Cambodia towards Ranibonnur. This mixture 
of Dharw.ir-Amorican and humpta cannot bo treated as fraudulent but must bo understood to bo a prccau- 
tionary measure to ensure a crop from at least one of the varieties. In a normal year, Dharwar-American 
ripens first and the crop is mostly off the ground before the humpta comes in, so that they oan bo marketed at 
different times. In 1912-13, I pointed out that the deterioration of Dharwar-American was caused by the 
mixture of an Upland and New Orleans type. By separate tests, we have proved that the Upland type is 
far more promising both in outturn, ginning percentage and quality of fibre. The Upland type; on an average, 
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gives 50 lb. more Jxipas jier acre than the oitlinary Dhanvar-Amorican mixture, gins three to four per coni, 
higher and commands Es. 10 to. 15 more per khandi ot imi. The Non- Orleans typo not only gives a lower 
percentage (29 per coat.) but it also lags behind in outturn. It is also le.ss resistant to disease anil unfavoutublo 
Boasons. 

(4) Camhodia.— The talukas of Ron and Gadag seem to be the most suitable tor tl\is variety and the area 
is gradually extending. Taking one season with another, however, Dhanvar'Amorioan is a more certain crop 
than Cambodia. At last year’s sale, Cambodia cotton sold at Rs. 03 to Rs. 100 per nagi over Dliarw.vr- 
American. 

2552. GoUons of Madras. — (1) Oossypiumobtusifolium, Jloxh var, wrefaw. — Percentage of seed to lint 22 00 
to 22 83, staple 0’63 inch. The following is information supplied to me by Mr. H. 0. Sampson some ycir.s 
ago regarding this and its admixture Eourion cotton. “The Bourbon cotton is practically confined to the 
oast of the Coimbatore District, though there is bound to bo some extension into the Salem District. Stray 
plants are sometimes seen in other places. It is reported to bo grown to a slight extent in the Kanguncri 
Taluk, Tinnovolly District, where it is supposed to bo a remnant of the crops introduced by the American 
Cotton Planters emplo 3 'ed by the East India Company in that District. I have also scon samples of kn/ns, 
which have seed and lint identical with that of Bourbon obtained from crops grown from seed brought do,\n 
from the Gbdaveri District. The people who arc now growing it, state that this is reported to bo the cotton 
which made the Godavari famous in the past for its muslins. To all intents and purposes, there is, however, 
only the one tract in which Bourbon cotton is grown, viz., in the east of Coimbatoro and, oven hero, it is seldom 
seen as a pure crop. It is usualjy mixed with the ootton called nadatn, but the proportions of the mixture 
varies with the soil and this is evident, even in the fields of one vilUge. Where there is kankar (nodular lime 
stone or tufa) in the soil or sub-soil, Bourbon forms a substantial part of the mi.xturc, while, if this is absent 
nadam is practically a pure crop. If there are larger number of pebbles of nodular limestone. Bourbon as a 
rule largely predominates. Even under these conditions, it is possible to got samples of each variety of ootton 
practically pure as the bolls burst at different times. Bourbon ripens mainly in Noveinbcr-Djocmbter and 
nadam, though it bears some ootton all the year round, j’ields a main crop in Deeomber- January, just after the 
Bourbon. Occasionally if there be rain in April — 5Iay, as happened this year (1909), the Bourbon will give 
a second crop which also, will bo practically pure as rain, in sufficient quantity to produce this, is too hc,vvy 
for the nadam, which drops its flowers without forming bolls. The Bourbon ns well as nadam are both trcateii 
as perennial crops without hrigation, the plants being left in the ground for three or four j'oar.s and sometimes 
even longer. It can readily bo understood that, in such n tract with uncertain, small and widely distributed 
rainfall and a shallow, loose sod, the crop is often in a very unhealthy condition, making it much moro 
liable to insect attacks. The crops in the tract are all badly attacked by the ootton stem weevil (Lefroji'a 
Insect Pests, page 103) which rings the plants. Often every plant in the field is attacked and •often in two 
or tliree places. The o.xtonsion of pure Bourbon cotton in its own area as a dry crop is not practicable for the 
reason that the area suitable is confined to such land which overlies kankar also for the reason that a certain 
amomit of nadam is necessary as this is the petty cash of the cultivator, who can always pick sufficient of this 
all the ysar round to barter in the weekly markets for the necessaries of life.” 

(2) Oossyphem obtasifolium, Roxb. var. Coconada. — Pecentage of ootton to seed 23 to 30’4, staple O’CO 
inch colour itAutf. The centre of trade in this ootton is at Guntur. The actual difforonoo bot.voon tins 
and yerrapaili has never been clearly made out. Mr. Mankad says that in the yerrapatti region there is little 
or no admixture of Iicrbaceiim. In the Westerns and Northerns tracts, yerrapati is only grown in the 
lighter kinds of soils. The Coconada tract grows only yerrapatti in both kinds of soils. It ought to be 
sugested that the Madras Department of Agriculture should work out the possibilities of the Red Coconada 
cotton. 

(3) Gossypium arbopraiim, Linn. — Red Flowered Indan Tree ootton. There is nothing to show that this 
exists anyw'here as a crop. A long scries of samples were received from the Madras Presidency and two distinct 
varieties were separated by mo, (o) var. plalyloba, with broad lobod leaves and (6) var. vayans with khaki lint. 

(4) , Gossypium fierbaceu Linn. var. inadraspalana, with fuzzy seeds and var. melanosperma, with naked 
seeds. Jowari hatti. Northerns, Westerns, mungari or bclai uppam, mundai kai, Udumalpet Cotton.. At 
Hagari, experiments are in progress with a view to the improvement of Westerns and at Nandyal of Northerns. 
In the Tinnevelly District, uppam is considered to bo inferior to karunganni wdth which it exists as a mixture 
so oBorts are being dircoted to its elimination from the tract. 

(5) Gossypium indicum. Lamk. Yerrapatti, karungani. — The first is a cotton of the lighter soils in the 
Northerns tract and the latter is the superior component ot the mixture with uppam in the Tinnevelly District. 
Mr. H. C. Sampson deals fully with the subject of the distribution of karungani in his annuid report. 

(6) Gossypitm hirsutiim. Mil. — Cambodia cotton. Full details aro given regarding this in tho Madras 
Department Reports. 

(7) Bourbon cotton has already been dealt with in conjunction with (1). 

2553. Cottons of the Nizain's Dominions. — Tliere is a note on these by Mr. J. H. Burkiil in my 
preliminary paper on cotton, page 24 (1905). 

2554. Cottons of Burma. — Tho same genflomaii gavo mo a note on those, page 15. 

Mr. G. A. Gasiuic called and oxamhied. 

' 2555. {Mr. Bobcrls.) 1 have soon G. oblitsifoliuin in Peshawar. I Iiavo not seen it aolualK' growing iii 

Multan but liavo seen samples. 

2350. Tlie American cotton work in tho Punjab is becommmg so very large that I thhik it would bo tow 
much for ono man to imdortako work on both American and deshi cotton. It would bo very much hotter it 
there wero ono man for each. I do not think it is absolutelj' uooossary to liavo a botanist in charge of each. 
In other Provinces, you must remember that a great deal of cotton work is done by agricultmists. Mr. 
Clouston in tlio Contxal Provinces, Mr. Sampson in Maelras and Mr. Roberts hi tho Pimjab have all done a 
lot of work on ootton. Tho botanical work on cotton is x>ractically completed ; all that is wanted is hclcction. 
Agriculturists with a certain amount of botanical training can carry on the work. It has been proved t'lat 
the Deputy Directors of Agriculture are quite competent to do solcotion work on ootton. Mr. T. F. Main 
who is now in Sind has done a great deal of such v/ork in Bombay. 

2557. As regards the Punjab, my idea would bo to test varieties in the south western and western 
tracts, for example, tho various types of Multan cotton, tho indicums and, in the eastern jiart of tho jiroviuco. 
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tho ncgkclums and imlicums. Wial a man working on cotton woiid have to do would ho to test the varieties 
lie thinks most suitable for pari ioular tracts, I consider that llic separation of the types and testing thorn is 
' the first thing to bo done. Tlieso experiments must bo earned out on a very largo scale. As a rule, exjjcrimonfs 
are carried out on such a small scale that acreage oultiirns are not obtainaldo. I would sugge-st that a start 
should bo made with large Jicld testa. Very valnablo timo is wasted by small experiments. Tests should 
be carried out. on nothing less than an acre. I always prescribe an acre ns the mhiinium. Duplication i.s 
of course neec-ssary. Selection should come in after tho typo Ua.s been decided upon. You have your type.s 
now ; all Hint you have to do is to pick out what you want ; siipposcyoii want ashort staple cotton with a high 
outturn or suppose you want a long staple cotton you can pick that out. It has been proved that you can go 
0 )> improvmg by selection and that there is no limit to improvement. I would mako it gcner.al field selection, 
I.C., hand to hand selection of plants. I think we all agree that very little can bo done by crossing but 
that a great deal can bo done by selection. There may bo room for cVn.ssing but I think there is room only 
for it if you want something for a special purpose. I^or the lime being, it would bo a mistake to waste time 
on much crossing until tho .selection work has been carried to some kind of fruition. I think you will get 
on very much quicker if you confine yourself to one thing at a timo. 

2558. Tho impression that I have formed in Sind is that tho cultivator i.s too careless to, make a success 
of o.xotio cottons. Tho climate and other conditions are quite suitable and provided that now irrigation works 
were started, a groat do.al of land could como under cotton cultiv.ation. There* is no doubt whatover that 
exotic cottons would succeed bub it Is tho cultivator who is against it. The cidlivation is not good chough 
for e.xotio cotton. Tho oultivation in Sind is probably tho worst and most careless in India. Tho only way 
that I can see, in which improvement could take place would be to start cotton plantations ns in other parts 
of tho world, i.e., largo cstatc.s with fully qualified men who could work them ns they ought to be worked. If 
things are loft to tho Sindhi cultivators cultivating small patches of land, satisfactory results will never ho 
obtained. Tho giving out of largo estates which can bo cultivated with'Uteam tackle is absolutely essential 
to any improvement. The Punjabis make good cultivators. The Gwalior .State has found that tho Punjabi 
cultivator is much bettor than its own. My personal opinion is that tho Sindhi cultivators would do more 
cultivation if thoj’ could get more water. At present onlj- 32 jicr cent of tho land is cultivated and tho rc- 
mamder simply lies fallow in a dirty condition. I did not follow tho trials of American or Eg\q)finn cotton in 
Sind very closely because they were never actually referred to me. 1 liave not been following Sind conditions 
very closely but I believe that Punjab and Sind aro tracts for long staple cotton in tho future. Provided 
tho Rohri Hyderabad Canal materialises, work on c.xotic cotton should bn considered tho mo.st important 
part of tho work in Sind. There is no other cotton there wortli bothering about. Tlic indigenous cotton can 
bo loft to look after it.sclf. I should certainly have everything is readiness so as to be able to put out exotic 
cotton when tho perennial canal system is developed. I would advocate starling cx])crimcnls now so 
that the Department may bo in a position to give definito advice when tho lime comes. If farms were started 
imdor pumping installations, tho problems of perennial irrigation could bo worked out. As far ns tho Sind 
indigenous cotton is conoorned, 1 do not think that any mixture in it matters. All tho cottons in it aro all 
equally bad and all equally coarse. Tho work that tho Department was doing’ ns regards tho issuo of tho 
seed of Bhitshali cotton was quite feasible and soimd. IVock of Ibpt kind in order to keep tho cultivators in 
touch with crop improvements is quite sound. Tho cultivator must be trained to understand tho necessity 
of growing pure tyjjcs because after all it must bo remembered at his present stage of knowledge that ho 
grows cotton as cotton. Tho work on indigenous cottons in Sind should bo of a similar nature to that 
in the Punjab. 

2659. I have not seen samples of Triumph American. Tho samplc.s of I T. Punjab American usually 
come to me for valuation. I consider 4 F. a very much better cotton tlian Bcrar cotton i.c., Khamgaon. 
Akola. If, at tho present time, it is fetching very little moro than the Bcrar cottons, there is something 
wrong bcoadso it ought to fetch a very great deal more. That is tho opinion that I have heard in Bombay. 
It is worth very much moro, Messrs. Tata have tested it in their mills and according to them it is 
practically equal to “ Middling American ’’ and ought to fetch moro than tho Bcrar cotton. , 

2560. As I have already mentioned, oxperimonts with American should bo started in Sind so that something 
definito may bo known by tho timo tho now canal systems aro opened. As a general rule, I think that work 
on exotic and indigenous cottons should bo supervised by different incne That a2)plic3 to tho Punjab and 
Smd and perhaps to tho United Provinces. 

2661, Work in Central India should proceed on similar lines to those in the Punjab and Sind. Tho Malwa 
plateau in Central India is capable of turning out a very liigh quality of cotton. Tho reason U'hy that cotton 
does not get a hotter price is becauso it must get very badly mixed on its way down. Actually in tho fields 
malvense is ono of tho finest cottons in India. Tho Central India people ought to bo warned not to 
introduce anything else in the Malwa plateau.' I notice that in some of the evidence before the Committee 
the introduction of an outside cotton there' has been thought of. A cotton from outside will not bo of 
any USB there. I would got them back to the pure malvcnec and they must seo that it actually comes into 
the market pure. I cannot understand why it is valued so low in tho market. It must bo very badly 
mixed. In tracts in Central India other than tho Malwa plateau, tho work should bo exactly similar to that 
in tho Central Provinoes because tho Nimari tracts arc adjacent to tho Central Provinces. 

2662. The fields of pure American cotton which tho Committee has seen in Central India aro a survival 
of the introduction of .^erican cotton into the Central Provinces and Borar about sixty years ago. American 
cotton has persisted in the fields over since throughout tho whole of tho Central Provinces and Central 
Ind'a and I do not think it would bo possible to find>a single field without a mixture of Upland in it. I 
think the reason why in some places in tho Central Provinoes c.spcoially in tho west, they get a higher value for 
uie cotton than in tho cast is simply because there is a big proportion of Upland cotton mixed with it. At 
Berhampur near Khandwa and towards Kliandwa, I have seen fields of almost pure Upland. I do not think 
that this tract is it all suitable for American cotton, and woidd not adviso its introduction. It has boon 
tried and failed. I do not think it .is worth considering among tho suitable cottons. Tho seasons are not 
quite certain. If a fairly late rain could bo depended on it would bo quite all right but it cannot. For 
instance tho last two years wore quite suitable and there is a good deal of Upland m tho fields just now. 

2563. On the question of rain generally, I would not consider tho Amorioan type of plant moro resistant 
to continuous rain than ordinary ncglcctums or ivdicnms. It will stand heavy rainfall for a short timo provided 
it has germuiated and i.? say about three inches to four^nclir.s above tho surface of tho ground. If heavy rain 
falls in the flowering period it loses its flowers and bolls. ]f a cotton of that charaetcr is wanted to stand 
heavy rainfall, it would be better lb try Cambodia and btiri. ~ '' 
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2504. If anything at all w to bo clone in Central India, there must bo a strong department of agriculture. 
Central India particularly requires a strong Agriocdtural Department. The difliculty is that it is divided into 
several States. 

2505. They grow an excellent quality of cotton in Malwa and my impression was that the opium lands 
could bo very easily utilized for the cultivation of Cambodia cotton. I have ads-ocated experiments with 
Cambodia but I am not quite certain whether my advice has been carried out or mot. The agriculture in the 
Malwa plateau is extremely good ; people have boon u.sed to growing good crops such as opium. Tliere is not 
very much that you can teach them beyond keeping their varieties pure. 

25GG. There is far too much overlapping in the United Provinces. There have been three men working 
on cotton. If they aeoepted my recommendations, they would only require two, one for American cotton 
and one for indigenous. There is not only overlapping but there is a certain amount of independent work. 
One man docs not know what the others are doing. The position is very bad. I am not sanguine about tlie 
possibilities of success of American cotton in the United Provinces. It has been tried for a good many years. 

I know the United Provinces very well. Numhers of peoplc.have told me that the objection to the American 
cotton there is that it falls off so rapidly in yield and th.at there is difficulty in getting the proper price for it. 

I do not think the conditions in the United Provinces are so favourahle ns they are in the Punjab and Sind. 
But if the work were only properlj' organized and propcrij' carried out, we should be in a better position to 
judge. One man works on Caunpore American, another sa3’8 that biiri Ls worth trying while the third is trying 
to evolve something now and strange in the way of indigenous cotton. 1'lie spread of roseiim in the United 
Provinces is a danger. As regards Aligarh white flower, I think the cultivators themselves are taking it up 
and that it is rather difficult to go against them. Our only hope is that the last two bad seasons we h.avc had 
maj' have destroj’ed the cultivator’s faith in white flowered cottons. They are not so resistant to lieavy 
rain ns the j’ellow flowered. .So that they maj' go out automatic.all}*. A great number of the cultivatora 
object to the white flowered cotton on that account. It would oertainlj' be a ver^’ sound policj’ for the Agri. 
cultural Department to satisfy itself that a short staple cotton of this kind is the most profitable for a particular 
tract before allowing it to bo distributed. At present we find if a short staple like roseum proves 
successful in one part, the tendenej' is to spread it indiscriminately all over the place. Mr. lA!ake’.s 
work is of very high scientific value apart fropi anj' agiicultural results. He has reallj’ found 
manj' of the principles that underlie the production of cotton. As regards tlie Aligarh white flowered 
cotton, I would give rather strong advice. I certainly think that it is not the duty of tlie Agricultural 
Department to encourage the spread of a cotton like that which is little better than rubbish. I am dead 
against such a course m3'selt. If the cultivators want it let them get it for themselves. I do not see wh3' 
the Agricultural Department should help them. 

2507. The same general remarks apply to the Central Provinces and to the work there. I think I pointed 
out in my last 5mar’s report that it is high time that the Agricultural Department should bestow more attention 
on the spread of finer varieties. They are doing absolutely nothing. At present the cultivators are insisting 
on getting roscum. They can get it for themselves. 1 do not sec why tlio Department should supply it. 
I feel very strongly in regard to that. I think the real function of the Department is to try to improve the 
better cottons and not to play about with these inferior ones. Tlie suggestion that I made to the Central 
Provinces was that in the new tracts that the3' were going to open out for cotton, they ought carefully to exclude 
the white flowered altogether. _ They ought not even to experiment with it. I would not allow the introduction 
of white flowered cotton. As to the argument that tlie Dep.artment would be open to the attack that even 
though the cotton was profitable to the cultivator, they did not introduce it, I think if the trade know that 
there was a large tract in the Central Provinces a long wa3- from the ordinary cotton growing tract which 
would produce a very fine quality of cotton, it would probably pay a good deal more for it. If there were 
no other typo grown in that tract, there would be more chance of the cultivator getting a better price, for large 
quantities of superior cotton. I certainly do not recommend their keeping the present mixture in the Central 
Provinces. M3' contention is that they ought to pa3' more attention to the high class varieties than they are 
doing. They should try to get something out of them better than the present mixture. The possibilities 
of growing pure lines of long staple 'cotton in the Cental Provinces have not been thoroughly worked out. 
They have been lost sight of. 

2508. This 3'ear the difference in price between the finer and coarser varieties is considerable. The differ- 
ence in price between long and short staple cotton is increasing in favour of the long staple. I do not think 
that neglectuvi roseiim cotton in Khandesh gives a better price to the cultivator after it is ginned than he would 
got for the ordinar3' mixture. I have had samples of both valued every year in Bombay. The cotton from 
yellow flowered varieties is always valued at higher prices than the cotton from the white flowered varieties. 
The Department ought always to go on the valuation on the basis of staple which are made in Bombay. 
The Bomba3' people would be quite willing to pa3' the price at which the cotton is valued if the3' could get the 
cotton in sufficient quantity and in a pure state. 

2GG9. The wilt question is very serious in certain parts of the Central Provinces. I think wilt has been 
very bad for a number of years. It has died out in the Deccan. Dr. Butler has never been able to give any 
satisfactory explanation of wilt. Jly own belief is that it is due to continuous cropping with cotton. In 
some cases in the Centr.al Provinces, in Khandesh and in Gujarat, the eultivators grow cotton seven or eight 
years suocessivel3’. That is an unnatural syStom. 

2570. I have seen Cambodia in Wiiila soils at Chfindkuri and consider it is very promising. The Sindewahi 
cross is also ver3' promising. It has the advantage that it differs in no way from ordinar3’ ncgleditms. It 
has the same habit and period of growth. The Bomb.ay ))cople seem to consider it about equal to fine Broach. 
It could replace the whole of the mixture if one w.anted it to. I have tried it in several parts of the ncgUctum 
area and have found that it docs equally well in all. Apart from the Sindewahi cross, there is not much in 
the Cental Provinces to fall back upon. The Sindewahi eross beats malvense in ginning percentage by about 
six per cent. The ginning percentage of malvense is about 32 and that of the Sindewahi cross 38. Still malvense 
if it were improved by selection might have as good a ginning percentage. • , 

2671. I consider that there should be much more work done on testing the finer varieties of cotton in the 
Central Provinces. Quijo enough work has been' done in the case of the coarser varieties. I should think 
that a very large staff would be wanted in the Central Provinces for work on cotton because there is an enor. 
mous are.a under cotton. A quarter of the cotton crop of India is grown in the Cental Provinces. The 
work is far too big for one man to run. A man like Mr. Clouston who has worked on cotton for such a 
number of 3’ears could supervise the whole thing but he would require a big staff rmder him to go into the 
question of testing and selection work'on a large scale. 
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2572. I do not seo that the cultivators would suffer p.art'cularly in tho Central Provinces the substi- 
tution of'long staple cotton for sfiort staple, because after all there are only about 200,000 acres at present 
under white ffowered cotton and the total area under cotton is about five million acres. Soseum is very seldom 
crown pure. There has been a tendonoy for tho margin between roscum and Broach to waden in favour of 
Broach. Jlosetm had not been spreading as quickly as one might expect because a number of cultivators do - 
not believe in it. It all depends on the oharaeter of tho season whether white flowered cotton w going to bo 
successful. If there are late rains it is spoilt and does not recover. The yellow flowered cottons do recover. 
Very few of the cultivators care to grow white flowered cotton absolutely pure on that account. Thoy^are 
not certain of it. I have talked to numbers of cultivators in the Decoan. They all toll mo the same thing. 
They are not at all certain of the white flowered cotton and tho yellow flowered undoubtedly stands late rain - 
better. The white flowered cotton at Jalgaon this year has been absolutely wiped out. 

2573. {Mr Wadia.) It is the peculiarity of American cotton in India that the first and second pickings 
are better than the third. The second picking is the best, the first is good and the third and later pickings are 
bad. That is the case with Dharwar American.* 'J’ho first and second pickings of Dhaiwar American arc al- 
ways kept seperate from the later pickings by careful people. Mixed staple will, of course, be duo to the pickings 
being mixed. 'The later pickings ought to be kept separate from the first pioking.s. Jlixed staple in the Punjab 
is also due to the great admixture of varieties there wa.s years .ago when f he 3 ' first introduced American cotton. 

It would pay the Punjab people to buj' up the whole of the American seed and make a fresh start-with their 
own seed. 

2574. Tlie Central Provinces people are determined to extend the cultivation of roscum ns much as possible.. 
As I have said, they ought to confine themselves to Cambodia on the new areas in the oast of the Provinces. 

It is my opinion that it is profitable to grow Cambodia in those areas. This j’car I am supplying about 5,000 lbs. 
of seed so that the thing c,an be thorouglJy tested. Mr. Clouston is putting down a thousand acres. 

2575. The millowners send buyers to Hyderabad because thoj' cannot get pure cotton in Bombay. One 
point which the Committee ought to emphasize is that practically no experiments have been conducted on 
hani. Tlie greater part of it grows in the Nizam’s Dominions outside British territory and it is rather difficult 
to suggest what shoidd be done. I have been told-that, during the last ten years, tho hani crop in the Nizam’s 
Dominions has deteriorated. 'Thej' are taking Kliandesh cotton seed right down the Godavari Yalloj' Railway 
from Manmad. 

2576. I have always understood that the evil of mixing is caused by tho mixture of seed cotton. Tho 
seed cotton is mixed before it is ginned and therefore tho resulting seed that is given to the cultivator is mixed 
also and that causes the trouble. The policj' of tho Agricultural Department should bo to give out nothing 
but pure.secd in the various provinces. They arc doing that now as far ns fhej’ are able. I would advocate 
tho extension of seed farms and of seed unions on the lines of Borar seed unions for the longer stapled varieties 
too. I would also rceoramend the employment of what arc called registered growers ; i.e., people who are 
willing to grow cotton under Departmental supervision. Tliat is the only way in which seed can bo produced 
in Buffloiontly largo quantities. 

2577. Hinganghat cotton has been ousted by the j’cllow and white flowered neghetum cottons in the 
Central Provinces because tho yield of those varieties is very much greater ns well as the ginning percentage, 
and tho merchants will not give the cultivator Hing.anghat prices for the Hinganghat cotton. The cultivator 
always gels the market rate for the cotton in the local m.arkel no matter what it is. These white flowered 
and yellow flowered negleclums me whiter in cqiourth.au Hinganghat. That is why they are mixed in tho 
darlcer varieties — hani and buri — in order to improve the colomr. 'That is for tho Bombay market where so 
much stress is laid on the colour of cotton. In iny opmiqn, it is possible that if white flowered cotton 
such as roseam were marketed separately and not mixed, there would be such a pleUibra of .short stapilo 
cotton that its price would fall materially. Th.at is happonhig now. As a matter of polioyj I do not 
think that tho Agricultural Department is doing right in giving out the seed of roscum and other short 
staple varieties. Tlio Agricultural Department Could quitq e.asily spread the seed of sangnincum, hani, 
maivense and vernni by means of exaotlj'- the same organiz.ation which is spreading short staple cotton. . 
'The Department should take steps to have 'seed ready when the demand for better cottons springs up. ' 
'Tliat is where I say that the Department is making a mistake. My view of tho niatter is that where 
new cottons are under experiment tho Department should conduct auctions and assist tho cultivators in 
over}' sort of way in order to bring the cotton direct to tho notice of the trade. If tho cultivators arc 
allowed to bring cotton to the markets indiscriminately, they simply get the local price and the trade 
perhaps never really knows that these cottons are in existence. It is necessary that a now crop of that 
nature should bo fostered by Government until the trade gets quite accustomed to it and then it can stand 
on its own merits. 

2578. {Mr. Hodgldnson.) As regards tho impression at home tliat one of the chief reasons why long 
staple cotton docs not do well in India is that they gradually in tho course of time develop the cluarao- 
teristics of tho local cotton, that only happens in tracts which arc not suitable for them. It is not so in tho 
Punjab. In tho Southern Mahratta country, where Dharwar American has been acclimatized for a 
great number of years, it certainly has not deteriorated. American cotton will deterior.ato in India it it is 
grown on soil which is not suitable for growing cotton. 'Eliat .applies to all t}qies. Tho fact of the matter 
is that there are only two typra of exotic cottons which succeed in India — the Upland Georgian arid New 
Orleans. I look upon C<ambodi.a and huri as Upland Georgian. Dharwar American is a mixture of tho two. 

I recommend long staple American cottons for tracts which arc suitable for them. As far as I know 
the only tracts suitable in India are tho Punjab, Sind, xjcrhai )3 some parts of the United Provinces and some 
parts of the Central Provinces. 

2579. I do not think that we shall get any good results from hybridization^ Plants have organs which 
represent male and fom.ale organs. For hybridization, pollen has to be brought from the anthers of olio flower ' 
to the stigmas of another and the resulting progeny is supposed to be intermediate between the two. If you 
cross a horse and an ass, you get a mule. IVe cannot liylfridizo Indian cotton and American cotton 
because they belong to two different species. We can cross one Indian cotton with another because they 
belong to the same species. My impression that what is wanted in England Ls something like “Middling 
American with a staple of say about an inch. Some of our Indian cottons by selection would give staple 

of an mch at once. It is possible by selection to bring cotton of three quarters of an hich in staple on an 
average up to one inch. H tho bulk of the cotton gives an aver.ago staple of three-quartora of an inch, some 
of It must have a longer staiilo than three-quarters of an inch and therefore by selection it is possible to 
get up to one inch. Some of onr Indian cottons give you pr.actically an inch now. By selecting the cotton 
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and supervising the growers it is possible to get up to one ineb. In my 'WTitten evidence, I bavo mentioned 
Peruvian cotton in the Pimjab but there is very little of it. 

2580. (Mr. Sdberls.) In the PTOjab, you must begin all over from the beginning because several people- 
have complained to mo that the mixture in Punjab American is duo to the seed which was introduced several 
years ago. The people introduced it on their own account. Things will come right in time of course. It 
is a good thing to remember that there is a feeling in the trade that the Punjab American cotton is mixed. 
If that feeling could be removed, the trade would probably have greater confidence indho cotton. It would 
make a great difference if the trade were to realize that the whole of the cotton area is gi-own from the same 
seed. 

_ 2681. As regards Bombay, lalio is nearest to the Broach cotton. It is the indigenous species of North 
Gujarat and Kathiawar which was practically swept away in the famme year of 1899-1900. It was after that 
that mathio was brought in from IGiandesh and Berar. It has become acclimatized in Kathiawar and has 
developed larger leaves. Wagad and lalio are the two indigenous species now left in North Gujarat and they 
ought both to bo tested. They should bo both botanically tested and agriculturally tested to see whether 
they can be improved and whether improved strains can be developed from them. The different strains 
in them have not been isolated. If improved strains could be isolated, they wiU replace mathio in the 
whole of northern Gujarat and Kathiawar. I would most certainly try to restore Broach to its original 
oharaoter and to confine goghari to just one corner of the Broach' district. It grows on a peculiar 
soil in Jambusar and Amod on which Broach docs not grow proporl 3 ^ There one could not interfere 
with it. It should be replaced in Broach where it is interfering with the name of Broach. I would 
introduce fresh seed from the Surat farm into the other parts of the Broach tract where goghari is at 
present grown. If the cultivator is determined to grow goghari cotton, there is nothing which could stop him. 
No law would stop lum. I have questioned a number of peoplcon the subject and think that the actual profit 
on goghari works out at Es. 3 an acre more than from Broach. Goghari has a heavier ginning j ercentage 
. and is a heavier cropper. If goghari were marketed separately and not mixed with Broach, it might get a 
lower price hut still the ginning percentage and the extra cropping would give it an advantage though jicrhaps 
not to the extent of Ks. 3. The mai'gin just now is very narrow. I have never made any calculation as to 
what difference in price would bo necessary between Broach and goghari to make the cultivation of Broach 
profitable. For purposes of staff. I would recommend that Gujarat be divided into two tracts : North Gujarat 
which produces Dholloras cotton should have a staff of its own .and South Guj.arat which produces Broach 
- cottons should have a staff of its own. By staff I mean a Deputy Director of Agriculture and a botanist with 
the necessary assistants^ In the Dholleras tract, they would have to work on two distinct types — wagad and 
alio, if not more. In ISouth Gujarat, the difference between the cottons are so very slight that very careful 
studj' would bo required. North and South Gujarat are two distinct tracts. They do not differ only in regard 
to cotton hut also in regard to other crops. In the south you have piar ns a rotation with cotton whereas in 
the north you have hajra. Tlio whole of the work on cotton comes on at the same time and therefore two 
botanists are required. One man could not do the work in the north and the south at the same time. The 
botanist would have to develop the types and the Deputy Directors take them in hand, arrange about seed 
distribution, testing on a largo scale, marketing, etc. The botanist’s dut}' will be to prepare the tj-pes for the 
Deputy Directors. 

2582'. As regards the Southern Mahratta country, I think that the Department might reasonably drop 
Cambodia as it docs not seem suit.ablo for the tract. I think that the experiments with American cotton should 
bo continued especially with the Upland tjqie. I consider that for the last few years the interests of Upland 
have been sacrificed to those of Cambodia. At one time it was much the same in regard to Inimpla and Broach 
but that is not the case now. Tlio Department has now taken up kumpta strongly and is not now actually 
experimenting on Broach. Tlie outside staff is partly employed on it but it will never be a big thmg and I 
do not think it is w’orth while going on with it. It is too sm.all. Kumpta is the big thing. There ought to bo 
two botanists in the Southern JIahratta country, one to work on the indigenous hnmpta and the other to work 
on Upland. Bijapur cotton really comes under Westerns It is not considered Immpta in the market. 
The aim of the Department is to bring Bijapur in the Kumpta area. The trade does not recognize Bij,apur 
cotton as humptas ns the staple is not so good, but it is our aim that it should. Two distinct centres are 
necessary, because the hinnpta work would have to be conducted at Dharwar and the Upland work at Gadag. 
The best humptas grow in the Belgaum district at Bailhongal. The cotton from Miraj which is a small N.ativo 
State is also very good. I do not quite know how wo could interfere very much with that. It would .all 
depend on the State authorities. The Dharwar farm might remain as a centre for the laimpta works. 

2583. As to ir&slenis and Northerns in Madras, the present centre is at Hagari. I consider that the 
work is being carried out on proper lines and should bo continued on the same lines. Introductions from 
Broach and humptas do not seem to be particularly successful there. The indigenous cottons are the best. 

' There does not seem to bo much chance of the introduction of Broach there. I would recommend a botanist 
for Northerns, one for Westerns and one for Cooonadas. A botanist should alwaj-s bo associ.atod with a Deputy 
Director. I would not like to commit myself, but mj^ argument is that a Deputy Director should always 
have a botanist associated -with him. If there are seven Deputy Directors in Madras, there should be seven 
botanists. I do not advocate Deputy Directors specially for cotton anjavherc. If a Deputy Director for 
instance is established in the northern p.art of Gujarat, I do not say that he should confine himself entirely 
to work on cotton. If the Northerns and Westerns tracts came under one Deputy Director of 
Agriculture I think even in th.at case it would pay to have two botanists, one for each variety. The season for 
both is the same and I do not see how you can expect one man to work in two places. By botanist I mean 
a man who is c.apablo of carrying on botanical work — not necessarily a professional bot.anist. It would be 
better if he wore a man pr.actised in plant breeding, etc. If the man in charge is a good man and it ho fulfils 
these conditions, lot him stay there. I strongly recommend that the Cooonada tract should bo developed 
It has never been properly tested so far. 

2584. Taking the whole of Madr.as, Cambodia is far and away the most important crop. I would advocate 
its being taken up scpar.ately. I have alw.ays advocated that exotic cottons should bo taken up separately in 
each Province. Coimb.atore would be a good centre for work on C.ambodia. 

2685. In regard to the TinnevcHy and Saloms tract, it seems to me fh,at-tho Salcms tract deserves a 
staff of its own because there'' are gre.at possibilities for Bourbon cotton there. It used to suffer from 
insect pests but now that there are trained entomologists to keep insects in check, it might bo possible 
to do something with it but I tlrink it will give more trouble. Uppaui. is thp main constituent of “Salems" 
• and of the Tinnies, except in the harunganni tract, Uppam requires a good deal of investigation as 
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Bomo people consuls that vppam after all is more certain than Inrunganm and Bomc people say 
that it is quite as good as harwnganni. IJor tho southern tract the Baino statT would ho waiitcd as for 
the other tracts. 1 do not know how tho work ia to bo co-ordinated in tho tract. If ,jt were considered 
worth while there might be a botanist working on vppam and tho otlier on hirunganni. Ikoso 
varieties seem to be important enough to have a man working on each. Cambodia also requirc.s a man. 
That would mean' three botanists in the south of India. 

2586. (jllr. IJodgl-inson.) I do not agree with tho view that it is advantageous for many reasons to work 
both on (leshi and American cotton together. I am strongly opposed to tho idea of grouing indigenous and 
American cotton together on tho same farm. It is very important that there should bo a Boparato farm for 
each. If crossing is feared, I do not see how it can be jwevented by any amount of interstripping. It is better 
to grow different varieties on separate farms. In the ease of indigenous cottons, tho first thing that one has 
to do is to find out which is the most favourable tract for a particular strain and then to establish a farm 
there. Indicum is tho commonest tjim the east Punjab. Tliat points to tho necessity of having farms to 
test those cottons in tho oast of the Punjab. Then we get tho red flowered annual cottons in the nest of tho 
Punjab and they ought to bo tested in that locality where they arc the commonest tyjies. It is not fair to 
teat all these varieties in one spot, whether that spot happens to be Buitablc or not. 

2587. As to the po.saibility of Indian cotton.s replacing American cottons for Lancashire, such a possibility 

only exists in a very few tracts in India. There arc tho irrigated tracts of the Punjab ; there is Sind ; in the 
Southern Mahratta country, you may get Upland in time, in tho JIadras Presidency there is Cambodia and 
you may have Cambodia in tho Central Provinces under irrigation but that is still a doubtful point. I have 
no faith in the chances of American cotton in the United Provinces. It Ims been tried for years and yeans 
but the cultivators have never taken it up. There seem to bo practical difficulties in the way ; the climate docs 
not suit it. As to indigenous cotton. South Gujarat might give Indian cotton suitable for Lancashire such 
as iSmat and Navsari cotton and so might the kumpta area in the Southern Mahratta countr 3 - and tho Tinncvclly 
area in Southern Madra.s. I do not knoir about Northerns and 'iVesforns: I am- rather doubtful 
about them. There is also the finiii of tho northern part of tho Nizam’s Dominions. Hinganghatispractic.ally 
moribund. It is scaiccly wortli mentioning. I cannot remember any other tracts. It is quite jiossiblc to 
increase the length of the staple of all the cottons I have inontioned so ns to bring them tq) to an inch. Geneinllj' 
speaking, that would bo about tho maximum. If you increase tho staple beyond tho natural point, the ginning 
percent, igo nould suffer. It would not malco any appreciable difference to tho growing period Colton of 
1} inch in staple is tho best that could bo produced in India hi commercial quantities. I do not think there 
is any hope of increasing tho staple boj'ond that in present conditions. I am talking of flic counlrj' ns it is 
now. Sind would have to bo tested later on. I could not give any idea ns to tho total quantitj' which could 
bo produced in tho tnact-s I have mentioned. Mr. Roberts and I arc working'if out by provinees. At present 
I have made an estimate of roughly half a million bales of cotton of seven-eighths inch and over in stajilc and 
a million bales of over six-eighths hich in staple. 25 per cent of tho total j’ield would be over six-eighths 
inch in staple. ' 

2588. If it paid tho cultivators tliroughout tho whole of tho cotton tracts in India, they could produce a 
very much finer quality of cotton than they do now. They arc selecting tho worst at present but it would 
bo just as easy to select tho best. Under tho present system of cultivation, tho yield would bo loner. In 
regard to possibilities of on increase in the yield per acre, I am of opinion that bj' sowing in lines, by intcroul- 
ture and by various methods of improved cultivation the crop in India could be doubled on its present acreage. 
Tho reason why the outturn is so low is that tho crop has no proper cultivation. There must be proper prcpani- 
tion of tho ground by ploughs. Land at present is often not ploughed overj- j-ear. It is onl^- harrowed. 
In some parts ploughing is very much better than it u.scd to be owing to tho u.so of iron ploughs. Then 
of course sowing by drills is better than tho broad-cast .sj'stcm. Wlmt wo still have to get in India is a 
drill which will automatically drop tho seed at proper rh'stanccs. At present as the result of sowing by- 
hand some parts are thickly oversown, others undersown and others are left blank altogether. Then, of 
course, if plants arc in lines, tho crop can be intorculturcd two or three times in tho season to keep tho 
weeds dorvn. Manure is a very’ necessary thing but it is very difficult for tho ordinary villager to obtain 
the amount of manure that he would lUro to put into tho ground. Tho production of cotton could bo 
doubled without any system of manure. 

2589. (ilr. iVadia.) As to the staff required lor tho Punjab, mj' idc.a is that ultimately each district in 
the province should have its own agriculturist. There are 21 districts in the Ihmjab and I think it ought to 
have 21 Deputy Directors. I should think that it will ultimately come to that. I should be inclined to recom- 
mend that for the present each province should have a staff for each distinct agricultural tract. In tho Punjab 
there are at least three distinct cotton tracts, the irrigated tract, the eastern tract, and .the westbm tract. 
At the present moment what I would recommend would be a Deputy- Director for each agricultural tract, 
with a botanist and, of course, tho necessary establishment. I am only tallting of cotton. I would divide 
tho irrigated tract into two parts, with a Deputy Director and a botanist for each. That would mean four 
Deputy- Directors in all, t.e., tw-o Deputy Directors and three botanists extra. In the United Provinces, there 
are only three Deputy- Directors at present and practically only- one botanist who Is cng<aged in work at the 
College. Bundelkhand is a distinct tract and then there arc an eastern tract, a w-estom tract and the Cawnporc 
American tract. One Deputy Director and one botanist w-ould bo required for each of those tyaets so that 
three more botanists would be required. In the Central Provinces, there are already three Deputy Directors 
and three Assistant Directors. I think tho present sanctioned staff is sufficient. Tho work in Chhattisgarh 
ought to be developed as there is a strong possibility that it might become producer of good staple cotton. 
One botanist would be wanted for Chhattisgarh, one for tho country round Nagpur and for Berar and ono for 
Hinganghat. Another w-ould be wanted for the northern districts for work on wheat as well as on cotton. 
The Central Provinces could easily- find work for four botanists. In Bombay proper, there are only- two Deputy 
Directors at present ; ono is in chiirge of the whole of Gujarat and Khandesh and part of tho Deccan and 
the other is in charge of the Southern Mahratta country and the rest of Deccan. I consider that Gujarat should 
have tw-o Deputy Directors, Khandesh and the Deccan one, the Southern Mahratta country- ono, and tho 
Konkan one. That would bo five in all or three in addition to the tw-o already sanctioned. On reconsidera- 
f.on, I do not see how the Southern' Malu-atta country could be divided for botanical purposes as the kumpta 
an'l Dharw.ar American tracts are so intermingled. I w-ould therefore propose five botanists altogether. 
There are two botanists now but neither of them is working on cotton. Tho educational staff ought to bo quite 
separate. My proposals are for the district staff. Sind is absolutely different from the Bombay Presidency 
pr iper, the problems are different and the conditions of the country- are different, i would recommend a 
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separate Mreotor for Sind and two Deputy Directors— ono for the north and the other for the south though 
it is diffioidt to divide the country up iintil the irrigation scliemes are matured. In aocordanoo witli my 
otlier recommendations^ I should say that there ought to bo two botanists in Sind, one for exotic cottons 
and the otlier for indigenous. In Madras there arc at present tlmee Deputy Directors. Seven liave been 
sanctioned. There are five cotton tracts and two in 'which no cotton is grown. I would therefore recommend 
seven botanists— five specially for cotton. In the North-West Frontier Province, I should think there is a fairly 
big cotton crop. I would have one botanist who conld work on fruit as well. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam are not cotton tracts. Burma is an unknown country to me. At present they have only an 
Assistant Botanist, a man who was trained at Poona. I have seen some of his writings, and he strikes me os 
fairly capable. My total recommendations therefore are eight extra Deputy Directors over and above the 
nine parts already sanctioned but not yet filled up and 24 botanists altogether. I thinlr a botanist could 
probably serve several districts. He would not have to travel about so much as Deputy Directors. 
A scientific man usually requires good pay to give him a chance of doing any work at all. They ought to 
start with a good deal more than Rs. 400. I would recommend that they should begin at the same rate as 
other Departments. They would probably come forRs. 500 rising to 1,500 in fifteen y'cars. That should bo 
held out as the minimum. As far as I can make out, men on lower terms rvill not he got. Deputy Directors, 
if they prove fit, should be eligible for the position of Directors after ten*j’ears. 

2590. In regard to demonstration the only way' in which the Department has been overcommg the difficulty 
is by carrying out demonstration rvork on fields either hired or lent by cultivators so that the demonstration 
can be carried out on the cultivators’ ouii land. I do not tliink that there is such a thing as an actual demon- 
stration farm in the whole of India. Experimental farms as a rule are required to fulfil the double purpose of 
research and demonstration. The Committee might recommend that demonstration farms purely for demon- 
stration work should be started separate from and distinct from farms for research. Demonstration farm s 
should be run on business Hues so that the cultivator can see for himself whether a process pays or not. The 
total expenditure on the^ staff, on cultivation, ploughs, bullocks and other things and all outgoings should 
be recorded on ono side and the proceeds recorded on the other. But after all, the best way to demonstrate 
the superiority of a new crop is to grow it on the cultivators’ own fields. Then he can watch the whole thing 
from beginning to end. Government should guarantee compensation to the cultivator against loss. That 
is absolutely necessary. 

2591. On the whole, the Agricultural Department should not waste effort in experimenting with low 
qualities of cotton. If the cultivators insist on growing these lower grades, it is the duty of the Department 
to see that he grows cotton which is at any rate pure. Personally I thuik that the Agricultural Department 
has done quite enough for low grades of cotton and that it should be brought back to its proper functions which 
are to encourage better ones. The staff should be there to improve the quality of cotton and not to depreciate it 

2592. It should be understood that the staff I have recommended should be entirely separate from the 
staff of the Colleges. The teaching staff should be entirely distinct from the district staff. That ought to 
be definitely' laid down. I do not know whether in time, say ten or fifteen years hence, it will bo possible to 
create an Indian staff for the Department of Agriculture. I consider that the present system is the best 
for developing an Indian staff. Quito a number of men pass through the Colleges and a selection can bo ma lo 
from amongst these. I would not ads’oeate any more Colleges. I think we have quite a sufficient number of 
them. It might be an advantage to reduce the number. I would not suggest any change in the course of 
teacliing. I think it is just as good as it can be made. The present idea is that after the Student passes through 
his course, bo should be allou'ed to go through a post graduate course in any subject on which he wishes to special- 
ize. By the end of the probationary period, the Department should be in a position to say whether he is 
worth keeping on or not. After two or three years’ training under a senior officer, he should be fit for a subor- 
dinate position such as that of an Assistant Agriculturist or Assistant Botanist and then according to his merits 
he should bo allowed to rise to any post in the Department. Ho should be allowed to rise to the post of Director 
of Agriculture if he is fit for it. 

2693. An Entomologist should be put on work on a stemborer. Cambodia should not bo allowed to stand 
on the ground from ono year to another. That is obvious. 

2594. I have said that the yield could be doubled. That is a slight exaggeration but it approximates 
to the truth. That has been my experience in several ports of India. 

2595. (Jlr. Uodgicinson.) If it is necessary that the cotton for hosiery' purposes should be soft and clean, 
the use of the word “ clean ” might rule out most of the Indian cottons at once. As far as I can say', 
provided the cotton is picked clean, Navasari and Surat cotton, the Southern Jlahratta country cotton and 
most of the Madras cottons would be suitable. The Assam cotton has alwiys been used for mixing with 
wool and would bo too coarse for hosiery'. The staple of the Comilla and Garo Hills cotton runs to about 
three-quarters of an inch. I have picked samples of Garo Hills cotton fully an inch in staple. It is 
mostly exported to Austria and Germany to be used for mixing with wool. 


Dr. E. J, BUTLER, Imperial Mycologist, Pusa. 

Tms tVITNESS WAS NOT ORAttV EXAMINED. 

Wrillen statement. 

2600. Fungus diseases of cotton iii India. — The dotton crop in India suffers relatively little from fungus 
diseases. It is practically free from the anthracnose, which docs much damage in the United States and else- 
where •• the boll rots (except those .due to insects) are much less severe than in most other countries, there 
are no important leaf diseases and there is only one serious root disease certainly due to a panasite — ^the wilt. 

2597. The Indian cotton unit.— The Indian cotton wilt is caused by a liitherto undescribed species of 
Ftisarivm, allied to but distinct from Fusarinm vasinfedum, the cause of the cotton wilt of America. It 
occurs in an area extending from the Berars, through Hhandesh, to the Southern Mahratta country'. It is not 
known in the Punjab, Sind, North Bombay, Madras or Mysore, though it is probable that extension is going 
on from Dharwar in a southerly direction. The worst attacks have been reported from the Berars and it is 
likely that extension has taken place from a centre in that area. Khandesh is less affected, and Dharwar 
still less. At the latter place I w’as informed by a competent observer (Eai Sahib Kulkarni) that there has 
been a decided increase in the diseasa of late years and this suggests that extension is still going on. Reh- 
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tively little loss is caused so long as the percentage of deaths is low, as the neighbouring plants fill the gaps 
by branching, but the yield begins to be affected as soon as the deaths approach ten per cent, and above this 
figure no anwimt of branching yTll replace the lost plants. In the Berars,-total loss of a field can sometimes 
be seen and patches twenty to thirty jmrds broad are common. In Khandesh, I found few bare patches 
but many fields where the deaths approached ten per cent. In Dharwar, on the other hand, anything 
above one per cent was rare in 1912. ‘ _ , , 

(2) The increase in the disease reported from several localities in the last ten years may bo duo to progres- 
sive extension, which would imply that it is a comparatively new disease, or may bo due to the fact that a 
long period of high prices has led to cotton following cotton too often on the same land. The fimgus is a soil 
dweller and can remain in the absence of cotton (it is not Imbwn to attack any other plant) for" at least three 
years, but a good deal of it probably dies out after the first year. Hence rotation is all-important in 
checking it. But I found in 1912 that there were parts of Khandesh where sixty per cent of the cultivated 
land was under cotton and hence there must have been many fields in which cotton followed cotton. Under 
such conditions a rapid increase in severity would occur. 

(3) Besides rotation, no other method of fighting wilt is Imown except the growth of resistant varieties. 
In America a good many wilt-resisters have been developed, mostly by single plant selection ; and much 
land which was being abandoned for cotton growing is again carrying the crop. In India, there is every hope 
that the same measures will succeed, since we have already found, in hurt, a cotton which is entirely iimnuno 
to the disease. Tliis discovery is due to Mr. Clouston, who has successfully introduced hurt in some wilt- 
infested areas. The other broad-leaved constituents of the jari mixture also show some slight degree of resist- 
ance as compared with the neglectums, but Broach and Cambodia both seemed liable to rvilt at Dhanvar. 

(4) Buri ■will not compete ■\vith Broach or Cambodia in Dharwar and is not ordinarily a profitable variety 
to grow in the Berars, except where wilt is really severe. Hence I am strongly of opinion that great 
pains should bo taken to improve this variety. It is probable that wilt is increasing, especially in Khandesh, 
to the point where it 'will be necessary to take active measures. In hurt we have (w^at is practically unknown 
in other parts of the "world) a cotton wliich appears to bo wholly immune to wilt', and since immunity in allied 
cases has been showntobcagerm-character, it should fee possible by modem methods of plant-breeding to 
improve the yield and lint characters while retaining the resistance to disease. 

(5) In areas liable to wilt, I consider that the production of -wilt-rcsisters on the above lines should 
be a prominent feature of the cotton work of the Agricultural Department. 

2598. Boot rot of cotton. — A second root disease of cotton, liable to be confused with ^vilt, is the root rot 
found in the Punjab and Northern Bombay. Its cause is unkno-vra, but it is probably not directly due to a 
parasite but results from some unfavourable soil conditions. Tliero is no evidence that it is increasing, it 
occurs usually on the sarae'patohes of land year after year and it is not a disease wliioh need cause anxiety 
for the future. ^ It is being investigated in collaboration with the Punjab Department and is probably a 
problem of local soil improvement. 


Mr. T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, Imperial Entomologisl;,_Pusa. 

Tras WITKESS VVAS not OKAUi'V ESAilOfED. 

Written statement. 

2599. PreamUe. — ^A resumfi of our knowledge of the Insect Pests affecting cotton and other Malvn- 
ceous plants in India is contained in pages 98 — 132 of the recently published “ Proceedings of the Second Ento- 
mological Meeting.” -I do not think there is much to add to this as regards the insects without -writing up a 
complete account from all our information on the subject. I do not think there is any neoes.sity for this as 
the present summary should suffice to place the Cotton Committee in possession of the main facts., 

2600. Becommendations in regard to future entemdlogical uvrh on cotton pests. — ^As regards future work, 
the main requirement, in my opinion, is a more intensive study of the insect pests concerned. With the present 
staff and organization it is impossible to pay the requisite attention to any one particular problem, such, 
for example, as cotton boll worms and oven in such a case trvo distinct pieces of ■rvork are concerned, viz., 
Earias and Oelechia. What \re require is a sufficient staff of really competent entomologists to enable one or 
more investigators to be detailed to give their ■rvhole time to the study of each such insect, its occurrence, 
bionomics and control. This point of view is beginm’ng to impress itself on the Provincial Agricultural 
Departments also as is shown by the following extract from page 6 of the Report on the Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year ending 30th June 1917 : — 
“ One of the most pressing needs for the improvement of cotton generally in these provinces is the appoint- 
ment of an entomologist. It is only necessary to look at the lint as it comes on to the market to form some 
idea of the extent of the loss suffered from the pink boll wprm [Gelechia gossypiclla). There is a considerable 
proportion of stained lint and .the damage done in destroction of bolls must be great. The heaps of cotton 
standing in the ginneries may often bo seen infested.with the worm. It is possible that nothing short of the 
control of Med in the ginneries will be effectual to check tliis pest, but whatever is done should be carried out 
under the direction of an expert who has an opportunity for closely stndjdng local conditions. Cotton was 
not the only crop which suffered from insect pests during the year ; both rice and cane being attacked 
with unusual severity. The latter in parts of Eohilkhand was reduced to such an extent by the borer 
that some of the fields were ploughed up for the tahi. There would be ample scope, therefore, for a branch 
of economic entomology in the department.” But I would point out that such an investigation is 
essentially not a provincial, but an imperial requirement. In the case of Oelechia gossypiella, for example,' 
although the damage done is very serious in the United Provinces, this insect also occurs throughout the 
V hole Inian Empire and any investigation of it should therefore not be confined to the United Provinces. 

®fi®®tive parasite might be disoovered in Madras or Burma. Similarly 
j Although the Punjab and Sind are mainly concerned, these insects occur throughout India 

.and all cotton-growing districts are therefore interested in their investigation and control, whilst any such 
investigation should not bo a provincial matter. 

(2) With a yieT\* to providing for suoli intensive investigational "work, I have already submitteli to the 
AgricuJ tnral Adviser to the Government of India a Bcheme* for the expansion of entomological work in India 


* Kot j)rlnte(l . 
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t° the Indian Industrial Commission. I attach a copy for the information 
of the Cotton Committee and will only add that, m my opinion, our most urgent present requirement is the 
adoption of some such scheme, to provide for a proper scientific investigation of the numeroi^ problems oon- 
nootod with the insect pests of cotton in the Indian Empire. 


XII. — Bhopal. 

Mr. MAHMUDTJL HASAN, Director oi Land Eecords and Agriculture, Bliopal State. 

►j 

E.vamined at Sehobe, Novejibee lOnr, 1917. 

Written statement. 

I. — AanioaLTUKAi. estehience. 

(n) “ Deshi ” sliori staple cotton. 

2001. (1) Experience. — 5Iy services are lent to the State of Bhopal. I am a member of the Central 
Provinces Provincial Service. I had been an Assistant Settlement Officer in the Central Provinces for 
several years w'orldng in cotton-growing districts and was subsequently appointed as an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. I have been worldng in Bhopal State for more than four years as : — 

(1) Director of Land Records and Agriculture, (2) Settlement Offieer, and (3) Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies. . 

In all the different capacities mentioned above, I have to deal directly with the cultivators, generally 
having to tour and inspect villages throughout the State. 

2002. (2) Varieties. — ^The cotton seed wliich is sown throughout the State is a mixture of numerous 
varieties of short and long staple cotton. No separate statistics can bo ascertained either for short or long 
staple cotton. Jly answer for the subsequent questioiuravill therefore refer to the cotton crop generally. 

2G03. (3) Size of holdings. — The average size of holdings is about 23 acres out of which the average 
area under cotton is about 2J acres only. 

2004. (4) yields and profits. — ^Tho average yield of cotton (l-apas) per acre in different localities varies 
from 144 lbs. to 288 lbs per. aero. The normal yield may be put at 200 lbs. per acre. In manured plots, the 
yield per aero rises up to 500 lbs. But the number of such plots is quite inconsiderable. Average profits 
amount to Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 per aero. 

2C05. (5) Rotations and manures. — ^Wheat, gram or juar is sown in rotation with cotton. As a rule no 
manure is applied to fields intended for sowing cotton. There are of course exceptions to it but they are 
too few to be considered. " 

2006. (7) Conditions affecting increase In area. — The area under cotton has been increasing yearly. It 
showed a decrease only in the year 1915 on account of the slaelcness of trade in 1014. With the price of 
cotton having risen, the area under that crop is again increasing. It is hoped that the area under cotton 
iq this State Avill continue to increase y6arly because the cultivators do realize that it is a profitable crop. 
Scarcity of labour and shortness of funds are the chief factors which are checking the extension of the 
area under cotton and may ultimately put a limit to its further extension. 

2607. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Beside sowing the cotton seed is used as cattle-food. It is 
utilised in no other w.ay. No selection of seed is practised. 

2003. (9) General economic conditions. — ^The cultivators are in majority short of money 'n’hich they 
require for weeding and watching the cotton crop. At present they are meeting the difficulty by borrowing 
money from the mahajan (money lender) who advances the required money on the condition that it should 
be repaid in kind {Jeapas) at Rs. 20 per maiii, that is 384 lbs. By such transactions the larger part of the 
profit goes to the imhajan. If the cotton grower be supplied Avith money at a reasonable rate of interest, the 
net profits to the grower otII considerably rise and must in that case induce the grower to grow cotton on 
larger areas. Tliis difficulty has been realized by the Durbar and arrangements are being made to supply 
money to cultivators at six per cent per annum or thereabout. As regards scarcity of labour, it is no doubt 
checking the extension of area under cotton but if the cultivator is supplied with sufficient money at a 
reasonaWe rate of interest the area under cotton can with the existing labour be increased by fifty per eent 
because in that caso cotton ivill no doubt oust minor kltarif crops which also require weeding and the 
labour will thereby bo saved for weeding more cotton crop. 


(b) “ Deshi ” long staple-cotton. 

2609. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — It has already been stated that long and short staple cotton 
are grown mixed in this State. The Agricultural Department of the State has realized the necessity of 
selecting varieties of cotton which should bo introduced in the State. Cotton, K-22, is recommended by 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Central India States and it is being tried. It is a cotton of superior typo 
with a high percentage of lint. If also its yield per acre is high enough and other local conditions suit it, it 
will bo the best cotton for the State. Still superior cotton, if not a long season one and not less paying 
than the other types, can bo introduced in this State. Any cotton, whether long staple or short staple, 
which yields the highest net profit per acre to the grower ivill be the best cotton to bo introduced. 1 
would prefer to introduce and encourage the cultivator of such cotton in the State. 

2610. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties.— In order to prevent the mixing of deshi long 
staple cotton with deshi short staple cotton and exotic cotton in the factory, rules for the classification of 
cotton before ginning should be prescribed and the ginneries compelled to observe them. In order to 
prevent the above-mentioned mixture in the field, seed farms should be established at convenient localities 
from where the cultivators may easily obtain unmixed seed and the trade should combine to make it a 
point to purchase mixed cotton at a much lower rate. 


/ 
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Air, AIaumudul Hasan cftllcti nnd csninincd. 

2011. {President.) I iim tlio Dircolor «if Lmul IloeordH and Apricidtiiro, Bhojia! Bt.ito. 1 nta ntio 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and deal with any ri'ttieincnt ipiestioiis tliat nrise. My deimrtmcnf iin« 
II .stall of three ofllecr.s in all. As regards ecltlemeni, wc have only isolated eases non nnd then. 1 Imvehad 
no special training in agriculture. \Vc have ono cvperiinental farm at Bhopal under a farm superintendent 
who is a trained man from Cawnpore lent by the Unitcil I’rovineis fiovernment. Ife nns in Pu.sa for some 
time. Wo have no other experimental fam'i. Wo opened that farm last ye.ir. The farm vras opened last 
year after the appointment of .Mr. Coventry ns Aprieiillnral Adviser (o the Central India .S'tntc«, Jfeforo that 
there was a farm at Sowaiiia Unknra, which is six miles from Bhopal. There u as no pukht mail to it. The 
farm was there for two years. As there uas no jniHit load, Mr. Coventry reeommended its transfer to its 
present site, four rnilesfrom Bhopal, ll’e'arc proposing to open demonstration farms, one for each of the 
four districts of the State. These have already been canetioned by Her Highne'-s and will be started this 
year. Wo shall demonstrate irrigation and improved instruments on thesi' demonstration farms nnd shall 
try any cottons, wheat or svignrcnnc that sueeeetl on the Central I'arm. 

2012. All the cotton that grows here is badly mixed. Kven the best drfhi type is a mixture. 'Jlie b(-»t 
typo grows in AsUta, a taUsil of the .State in the W<-stern district, and nbo in .some part.s of (he aautheni 
district. The lihro of all the cottons which arc produced here is silky, but not very long. 1 have triwl 
roseuin here and found that the fibre of that cotton improvisl here. We aredoingaelertiou work amongst 
deshi cotton.s but there is no good r’ariety ubicli I could retommend for distribution. We have not 
found anything yet. The first selection was made only last year. We are trying to tind the best indigenous" 
cottons. We are also trying lv-22 nnd some Ameriraiis like Cambodia. If American lueieetls, wc shall not 
bo able to push it for some time yet as (here is no irrigation. We have seheme»/or irrigation. One tank has 
already been conslructiHl, and some other projects are under consideration. Boring machines have alre.ady 
been sunt for from I’oonn ns recommended by Air. A. f'cliutte w ho w ,is here last year insprs ting eerfain foealb 
lies in the State. The general policy for ns to follow will beloeelt'vt ihe best of our local (ff.'bi nnd wben we 
have made up our minds in regard to it and it has bci'ii tried in the farm with .siiceess to push it in the Stale 
through district seed farms. Wo shall also go on with K-22 and .Mr. Le.ike’s other cottons ns well ns with 
American varictic.s on irrigated areas. 

2C13. The local money lending system is highly impoverishing for the ryots nnd the .^tate is rojnhaling 
it hard by providing other means. At present if he borrows 20 in .lune in the sowing season, he hasto 
give four maunds of cotton at the |iieking season. Otir imnmd is tul llis. ; PO lohi« make one seer and -IS 
seers make ono maund. Tho price of dei/ii /.'(J /ioa jdst now is Il“. 00 per nmm' of four miitimfs so that the 
mahajan (inoiioy letider) gets three limes tlie value of his loan in four months’ time. The orditiary nde here 
varic.s between Ils. 2o and Us. 40 per mani of USflbs. In order to get rid of all tbi>. the State is making nr* 
raiigemonts with a bank in Allahabad and with another hank at Jlmiibay, 'I’lie idea is that the .''t.ate should 
give five lakhs of rupees to the haul; wthouk interest and that the b.ink should add iiuother live lakhs to 
that amount and ojicn a branch here which would lend money to Ihe eiillivalors at si.v per cent. Tlie hank 
would practically bo a Central Co-operative Bank lending money to village co-operative societies on joitit 
securities. 

2014. Inordcrtoprcvcntmixiugof cot tons in the gins, I suggest the fAiiiniig of rules for the classifica- 
tion of cotton before ginning. Afr. Coventry has written a detailed note on the sidijeot. 1 think that to 
prevent mixing in tlio field, seed farms arc the only solution, 

2G1C. (jifr. Il’aifia.) Cotton is damped here. It is the /.n/tjf not the ginneil cotton which i.s damped. 
It is done before it is sold by growers. I do not know' wliether the ginneries dry the cotton liefore they gin 
it. There are cotton markets at Aslita, at Bhopal, at tielioro uml one at B.areilly Tehsil. There are no cotton 
market rules. Thoro are three ginuing factories in the Slate, one in Bhopal, ono at Ashia nnd one at Bareilly. 
The ginning factories belong to n company organired by Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoolaii of Bombay in which the 
State has a half share, I do not know the rate they' charge for ginning and pressing cotton. There nru no 
other ginning factories. Tlio agreement providc.s that no other gins worked by steam jiower should he estab- 
lished in the State and is therefore a bar to sotting up co-operative ginneries like lho«o in the Central Provinces, 

2010. {Mr. Henderson.) The gins do not sell pure seed. Some euUivntors get their seed for sowing from 
the ginning factories and others from mahajans whilst, in homo parts, where there uro no tnnhajans and the 
ginning factories are at a distance tlioy gin it thcmselve.s by hand gin. Thoro is no pint' seed here and it 
is imipos.siblc to got it. The agreement has nothing to do with the mixture of .seed, ft is not the .’factories 
wlio mix. In ivhatever condition (mixed or munixed) kajms is presented, the factoriei, gin it nnd return 
the lint and seed. It is impossible to get jmre seed for the cultivators. There is no sia-cinl price for seed 
for sowing. The ssnio seed is used for cattle feeding and for sowing. There is no demand for pure seed. 
The cultivators do not know the value of it. AVo arc practically beginning the imrificnlion of seed. 

2017. (ilfr. Ildbcrts.) Mr. Covontiy has BUggested tlmt certain rules Khoiild bo framed under which 
traders should bo compelled to have separate varieties of cotton ginned separately. Even if you had ono 
thousand or two thousand bales of cotton, it could bo arranged to have each fyjio ginned hoparatoly. 

2018. Wo have not gone far with the separation of tyjies in the cotton-growing area. Wo are just at 
the beginning. Selection work is being done by the suiwrintcndcnt of the farm at Bhoiial. He was trained 
at Pusa and at Cawnpore. Tlio average yield of cotton is 200 lbs. jicr aero. The chief thing is that the 
cultivators liavo realised that the cultivation of cotton is very advantageous nnd thoro is every hope that it 
sometliing is done towards the improvement of cotton cultiviilion, the cultivalom will adopt it and will try to 
follow our advice. They used to grow poppy but cotton is now taking/tlio place of poppy to some extent. 

I liavc exomined the records for the last twelve years and I find that (lie area under coUon never exceeded 
85,000 acres and that shows that there must bo some natural limitation to it. One limitation may bo the 
rainfall. The normal rainfall is between thirty and forty inches. Tor the la.st two years it ha.s reached 
a very high figure. At presonfc there is scarcity of labour and sliortage of funds ns 1 have .said and these arc 
cheoldng the progress of tho cultivators. 

2010. {President.) The shortage of labour is duo to the decrease in population. It is not duo to much 
recruiting for tho army. People say that since plague broke out here for the first time, many Jpcoplo ran liway 
nnd many died. 

2020, TJio irrigation schemes that wo have under consideration are all for tank irrigation. There ,is no 
possibility of big areas under irrigation. It is under consideration to improve wells by boring and that may 
have a good effect. 
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Mr. M. ZIATJD-DEEN HYDER, Superintendent, Experimental Farm, Nabi Bagh, Bhopal State. 

Exajiined at Sehore, NovEntnEu IOtii, iei’7. 

Wrillen statement. 

I. — Aamoni.TURAii Experience. 

(cf) “ Dcshi ” sliorl slapte cotton. 

2C21. (1) Experience. — ^I was nttaolicd to flic Govcrmiient experimental farm at Cawnpore, United 
Provinces, from May 1013 to December 1910, and since then have beer on the experimental farm at Nabi 
llagh, Bhopal State. My experience lias been mostly limited to the experiments conducted on these 
farms. I have, boreover, visited fields of some cultivators and convorsed with them. 

2022. (2) Varieties. — 1 have ns yet visited onl 3 ’ a few villages in the northern district of the Bhopal State. 
The deshi cotton grown there is not of a fixed variety. ,Ono will como across plants bearing leaves of 
different types and yellow and white flowers in a field ; of these yellow flowered ones predominate, and theso 
generally have cotton liner than the white flowered ones. 

2023. (3) Size of holdings. — In Islnmnnngar Paragana, not more than about one-fourteenth aero of the 
cultivators’ holdings is pul under cotton. But this area docs not represent the truly cotton growing tracts 
of tho Bhopal State. 

2024. (4) Yields and profits. — The average j’ield is said to he two to four maunds per acre in a good 
year, hut during the last year j-iclds of not more than 11 maunds wero obtained, due to the excessive 
rainfall. Ifo.sci/i/i cotton j'iclded five maunds of Iujot.i per acre at the .''cwania Farm as compared to four 
maunds of tlio local cotton. From the enquiries made 1 g.ather that about Rs. 9 used to he the profit per acre 
to the rj'Ot when cotton used to sell at Rs. 8 per mauiul, hut last j'car the prices rose to about Rs. 15 per 
maund and the profit ma\- he put at about Rs. 10 per acre. 

202.5. (6) Rotations and manures. — Colton i.s rotated here with jnnr or wheat. It is often sown as a 
mixed crop with liicr {arhar) or til (sesamum). In miirrigatod hands, it is not manured as a rule, hut in 
irrigated ones it is manured with the fatnu’ard manure and the j-ields are better in this ease. 

2C2G. (G) Compnrolivo returns. — Tho staple croi)s ol this district are (1) juar, (2) gram and (3) wheat. 
The cost of their production and the prices obtained for them arc said to ho as under : — 

(1) Jitnr . — ((Jencrally grown ns a mixed crop with arhar and mnng ) : — 

(a) Cost : — 

Rs. A. p. 

' Bent of land at Rs. 3-12 per 3 12 0 

Seed 0 12 0 

Other charges ...420 


t 

1 Total 

. 8 10 0 




(5) Income i — 

Brice of .11 mauiuls nljuar (average produce per aero) at Rs. 2 per maund. 
Brice of 2 maunds of nrhur at Rs. 2-8 per maund ..... 
Price of 1 mnimd of muiig at Rs 2-8 per maund 

.000 

..500 

.280 


/ 


Total 

(c) Profit; — 

Soy 

. 16 8 0 

.880 


- 


There is hardlj* any jirolit in juar grains, hut its blalks {karbi) ato used ns fodder, and if saved from frost 
and grazing.of cattle then tur is the profit, as also viiing it it is saved from e.xecssivc rains. 


(2) 'Wheat : — 


(a) C!ost'; — 

Rent of land . . . . . ■ 

Seed. 

Other charges 

• 

. 

• 

Rs. A. P. 

. 3 12 0 
. 6 10 0 
.300 




Total 

. 12 6 0 

(b) Income: — 

Price of 4 maunds at Rs. 4 per maiiiid 
I’rico of blivso ..... 

• 

• • • 

• 

. 10 0 0 
.300 




Total 

. 19 0 0 

(c) Profit : — 

Say 

(3) Cotton : — 

(a) Cost : — 

Rent of land . . . . _ . 

Seed. ...«•* 
Other charges 

• 

« • • 

• • 

. C 10 0 

. 3 12 0 

.000 
. 15 0 0 



• 

Total 

. 19 6 0 

(5) Income : — 

Price of 3 maunds at Rs. 11 per mound 
(e) Profit 

• 

. 

• 

. 33 0 0 
. 13 11 0 


It may bo noted that as tho payment of wages, etc., is made by cultivators in kind, it is not possible 

to arrive at accuralo figures and tho above are nppro.xiranlions based on local enquiries. Tlio price of seed noted 
above has been calculated at the market rate hut according to tho local custom the ryot has to return his supplier 
of seed (bo he a mnsUijir or a bntiia) double the quantity of any k/tarif seed received excepting m case of cotton 
seed which is knpas for the seed and IJ for a unit of seed wdieat. 
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A sUtomont of tlie outturn of crops grown on tlio .Scwnnin Farm is appended (Annexuro). 

2627. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area.— («) Tho weeding opornf ions require .a largo amount 

of labour, ot whioli there is scarcity here. I expect that if sowing in straight lines were practised with 
the Gujarat seed-drill, which admits of intcroulturo with bullock-hoc, a good deal of the saving of labour will 
bo oflootcd. only the first weeding being necessary bj' hand until plants are small, and the subsequent in- 
teroulturc by the bullock-hoe. I used this hoe on the Nabi Bagh Farm in cotton, groundnuts and lur, and 
w’as satisfied with its work. Slullcd hands and trained bullocks arc, ot course, required for the use of 
those implements. At Gawnporo, I found Aincrioan cultivators (and their imitations, mamifaeturctl at 
Cawnporo) to oxeoutc still bettor work of after-cultivation, ‘ 

(2) -From what I have scon on this farm and on the cultivators’ fields, I am convinced that early sowing 
is essential for any cotton grown here (ns is evident from the fact that only the cottons sown with irrigation 
on the farm before the end of May last have survived, and those sown after the rainfall could not withstand 
ravages of the heavy rains). It is therefore ndvi.sabIo to inanage for the carlj’ son ing. 

(3) To maintain and improve the fertility ot land, it is essential to regulate its drainage. The lands 
hero seem to bo suffering for want of a proper drainage. The cotton plant is very su.sceptible to u’atcr- 
logging. When considering the que.stion of increasing the areas under cotton, attempts will have to be 
made to improve their drainage and at the same time prevent erosion. 

2628. ( 8 ) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton-seed is generally fed to cattle here. Tiio seed is 
generally got from the mills or from the 'pinjaras (who hand-gin it) and is sown ns it is, viz., a mixed lot. 

2629. (9) General economic conditions. — The general idea of the local men is that this district is not 
suited for cotton cultivation. But before making any definite suggestion, it i.s necessary to have a survey 
of all the cotton growing tracts in the State to make sure ns to wjint stuff they locally grow so far, and how 
they grow it. I however give below my views based on the local cnquiric.s made from the cultiv.ators. 
Before trying to bring new areas under the cotton crop, it seems ndvisable to introduce the best typo of 
cotton in the localitic.s already famou.sfor cotton grouingin the State, and trj’ to replace it for the mixed tot of 
cotton grown .at present. When attempts in this resiicct arc succc.s.sful and a regard for our work is created 
amongst the cultivators, we might then be in a position to induce them to replace their other crops with cotton. 
In rnscum wo have got a roliablo short stajilc cotton of high yield and high ginning percentage, and can 
introduce it after maldng sure of a suitable locality. 

(h) '' De.’ihi'' long Maple coUon. 

2630. (11) Variolies. — No special variety of long staple cotton is grown locally, lv-22 collon sown with 
irrigation in May last on this farm has stood tho hc.avy rainfall this year. 

2031. (18) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — Tho picking.s taken from the K-22 plot up 
till now weigh some two maunds of hipaa per aero, and it is expected that it will compare favourably uith 
local cotton in yield while it is superior in quality. 

2032. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — To prevent tho mixing of different variotic.s of 
cotton both in tho field and in tho factory, tho organisation for tho introduotion ot Cawnporo American and 
superior variotios of deehi cotton?, employed in the Central Circle of tho United Provinces Agricultural 
Department is probablj’’ worth folloiving. It consists in arranging preriously with : — 

(a) Land-holders and cultivators to grow fho specific typo of cotton in a named area. 

(b) With the Irrigation Department to supply water for sowing cotton under irrigation before rains, 

and for another watering if monsoon gets late. 

(c) After sowing the area is tested, and list.s compiled by Agricultural Inspectors, to enable them 

to deal with it further on. 

(d) “ Roguoing” of underaired plants from the fields is done by the Inspectors, 

(e) Purchases are made either at tho cultivator.s’ houses by tho Inspectors, or the cultivator.s carry 

their produce to a named place (tho ginning mills or tho rdllago market), fixed according to the 

convenience of the cultivators. 

(/) Kapas is collected, dried and stored at the factory by tho Agricultural Inspector. Ho alto gels 

good cotton separated from the stained and supervises ginning and baling. 

(р) Tho payment of price is made in cash together with a fixed premium over the Cawnjioro market 

rate, which is daily ascertained. 

(h) Previous arrangement is made u-ith some of thcCawnporc mills regarding sale of the named variety 
of cotton in two different lotsof “ good ’’ and “ stauicd, ” who use it, and report on its bchariour. 

(f) When tho suitability of a vaidcty is established by tho Agricultural Department for a district, 

the seed of no other variety, excepting that one, is distributed there by the Department- 

(!•) If a cultivator brings in a mixed lot of Icapas, it is rejected a.s such, and not purchased. 

2633. Improvement of the plant. — ^Under inslntotions from Mr. B. Coventry, Agricultural Adviser in 
Central India, I made selections of fine long staple cotton from fho fields of local cultivators in small quan- 
tities, plant by plant, last year and after ginning them, discarded those having less than thirty per cent of 
lint in hapas. Tho seed of each plant was sown separately on 27th hlay last, and tho observations so far 
made may bo summarised os below : — 1 

(a) Tho growth of plants has been much better than their parents in many eases. 

(h) The flowering commenced on various dates. All bear yellow flowers. 

(с) There seems to have been n.atural crossing in the cottons collected last year, as tho type of leaves 

split into “ long ” and “ broad ” lobes. 

(d) Ginning has not yet been done. ' 

There seems to bo a field for tho improvement ot tho local iflant 63 ' selection and breeding. 

2634^. Production of seed . — It will probably' be necessary' to establish some seed farms in good cotton- 
growing districts of the State, but it will be desirable to import labour to carry' on tho necessary operations in 
time, as I feel the same necessity' on this _ form. I find, however, that several educated mustajirs (con- 
tractors of villages) are ready to grow good seed of a hew crop. I have no oxpcficnco of demenstration work 
in the State, excepting that tho seed of a high-yielding variety of wheat was given to a cultivator last year, 
and he was highly pleased with its produce. A craving for good seed of wheat now exists amongst tho local 
men. But the c.aso of cotton is not identicivl with a rabi crop. A good district staff, ol Agricultural 
Inspectors, similar to what they have in the United Provinces, is essential for carrying out such 
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re=iponsiblo work as iho introdnotion of approved cotton varieties on the desired lines, 
should devote the whole of their time on this work nlono. 


Tliese Inspectors 


(c) Exotic cotton. 

2035. (21) Varieties.— -No oxotio cotton is known to mo to he grown here. Cambodia cotton, crown 
under irrjgauon seems promising on tliis farm «ils year. Of tho American varieties tried. Allens Lone 
Sfaido and Black Rattler are worth trying again. Tliis year has been of an abnormal rainfal! and no 
donmte conclusion can bo drawn from tho present experiments until they aro reported another year. 


ANNEXimE. 


SMcment ehowint; the outturn oj crops sown on the Sewania Unhara Farm in 19H-15 and 1915-10. 


No. 


1 Jtoseum 


Name of crops. 


2 Loo.il cotton . 


3 j Local pits! (wheat) 

4 I Groundnut, largo Japan 



Outturn per 
aero in 
1014-16. 

Outturn per 
acre in 
1016-10. 

Remarks. 


Mds. Srs. Oil. 

Mds. Srs. Ch. 


• 

4 8 0 

6 0 0 


• • 

3 30 6 

4 1 0 

Tur sown as mixture with 
cotton — 

1014-16. 1016-10. 

C mds. 1 md. 

• 

6 11 0 

0 20 0 


• 

48 24 0 

30 16 0 



Mr. M. ZuuD-DEEN Hyder called and examined. 

203G. [FrcsidcnI.) I got my practical training at Pusa. IwasatPnsn for eight years working on the 
farm under Jlr. Ikram-ud-din, tho Farm Overseer. I did not come hero straight from Pusa but went to 
Camiporo where I wos attached to tho Government experimental farm for six months and was then ift 
charge of it for throe years. Tlicrc I did work on cotton. I came to Bhopal in December 1010 and started 
the farm at NabiBagh in Juno last year. I have not done any work in the district of Bhopal but have seen 
tho villages in tho vicinity of our farm. Wc have only got a mixed lot of cotton. Tho yellow flowered 
cotton is hotter than the white flowered. It has not got any special name but people call it ban. I have 
not ascertained what tho botanical names of tho cotton are. 

2037. Jly object on tho farm is to sec which variety of long staple cotton will suit the State best. We 
aro trying to see which is the best cotton ns regards staple, outturn and ginning percontago. I have started 
selection work. I made solcotions from the cultivators’ fields in tho district last year and sowed tho seeds in 
single plants in rows. Tiio cotton from tlicso was colleotod and ginned. Only those yielding more than 
thirty per cent of lint were retained. These will bo planted out again next year. The gmning percentage 
and tho quality will bo taken into consideration. I shall bo receiving instructions from Mr. Coventry. 
I made tho selections last year under his orders. 

2638. I have not seen any of tho Aligarh white flowered cotton in this State. I luiow that variety of 
cotton and I used to grow it in Cawnporc. I do not think Aligarh white flowered would be a good 
cotton for this tract. It has a very short staple and is very coar’so. Ido not think I would recommend 
it. Of course if short stapled is wanted, thou wo could grow either Aligarh white flowered or roseum. Wo 
are not grorving either at present. 

2639. I have had some experience of long stapled cottons here. Wc are growing Cambodia cotton and 
sLx American varieties on tho farm this year. Last year they all failed. This year we have not got a good 
crop. Cambodia is not bad but tho American cottons are no good at all, owing to tho abnormal rainfall 
this year and last. Eoseum was grown on tho farm some two years ago, but wo are not grorving it now. 
Wo have not distributed any of it. When wo got something good on our farm which we can recommend 
to tho cultivators, I think some organization in this way of sced^ farms, agricultural district inspectors, 
etc,, will bo required but at present wo are in tho initial stages an’d we have nothing to recommend to the 
cultivators. Wo aro now going on with K-22 and it is promising. 

2640. (ilfr, IFadi’a.) In paragraph 2632 of my written evidence, I have recommended that landholders 
and cultivators should grow specified types of cotton. The arrangement for this can bo made in the following 
way. When wo get a good variety, wo shall ask tho cultivators to replace their present seed with the seed 
wc give them. They cannot bo compelled to do so but wo can show them by actual results that it is a 
bettor cotton and that in this way they can make a bigger profit. If tho trade offers a better priee for good 
cotton, cultivators will bo induced to grow good cotton. Agents buy our cotton. Some are Japanese 
agents and some come from Burhanpur. Tho ginning factories do not buy cotton. They only gin it on 
commission. Agents coming from outside buy cotton and get it ginned at tho factory. 

2641. [Mr. HodgLinson.) Combodia is in its first year so that I cannot give you the exact ginning 
percentage from what we are growing. Last year it failed. loannottellyou what tho yield per acre is. My 
opinion about Cambodia is that it is promising. Our plot of Cambodia is the best cotton plot that I have 
seen this year in Bhopal. It is a late cotton but I cannot say anything further yet. It was planted on 
tho 28th May and wehopotogoonpiokingtillthocndof January buti am not sure about it. I havogiven 
only two waterings so far ; ono before sowing and the other before tho monscon broke, 1 cannot say 
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whether I shall have to give any moro waterings, I shall have to tnko advice about that, as I have had 
no previous oxporicnoe of it. 

2042. (Mr. Hoidcrson.) We have only one farm and ono demonstration plot. The latter is four miles 
from the farm." The area of the farm is about 150 lores in all but it is not all under oultivatiou. Wo have 
cot testing plots. They aro mostly ono aero in size. Some of them arc uniform ; olliont arc not. 'Ibo 
plots were tested by tho last year’s j-icld.s of wlieat and gram. Wo are teiting our cotton on OJ acres. Tliat 
is all oipablo of irrigation from ono well, 21 acres of cotton which was not irrigated was spoilt by rain. Wo 
are going to lay out iilots and to test them later on. 

2043. Tlie cultivators have not 80 far asked mo for any seed. They do not take any intcrc.st in tho 
cotton experiment. Tlicy are only asking tor wheat seed now. Tluro arc very few wells in this part of tho 
country. Tlio ordinary outturn of prodticoin tho district is small and (ho outturn of cotton is very small. 
Tho area under cotton in tho district is only one-fourth. Nothing has yet been done in tho way of grow- 
ing leguminous fodder crops. Wo have grown whc.it_ after cotton and arhar on tho plots of last year. 

2044. (Mr. Jlobcrts.) From what I have lieard this farm is not typical of the cotton tract of tho 
State. I have not seen the whole of tho State but I learn tliat in other districts cotton will grow on a larger 
scale than in this district. Tho best cotton •p'owing tracts, so far ns 1 know, are the districts on tho borders 
of tho Bhopal State in tho neighbourhood of Ifoshangabad where there is some liotii grown but I have not 
seen it. I do not know tho varietie.s of dMJii cotton which nrc grmm in the fields. It is a mixed lot. 


Mr. N. H. GHAZI, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Director, Lantl Eccortls and ABriculture, 

Bhopal State. 

Exajuktd at SEnonc; No\i:jn)nn, IDxn, 1917. 

WrilUn datcmcnl. 

I — AanrODiiTuitAi, E.yrEBiEXcn. 

(o) “ Deshi ” thort-tlaplc cotton. 

2545. (1) Espcrienco. — As reprc.scntative of thoagriculturi.sts of this State I may depose ns under: — 
No districts of this State arc especially adapted by nature for cotton growijig. This commodity is grown by 
almost every tenant who can afford to Icecp a pair ol oxen. Tho proportion of cotton thus grown in a 
Iiolding seems to bo limited by his poverty, hi.s dread for rental arrears, tho numerical .‘trench of h’s 
family, tho influonco of his lania or money-lender. 

(2) As Assistant Director, my business is to tour all round in the villngc.s of thi.s State with a view to 
induce tho cultivators to bettor their condition by the adoption of up.to-datc methods and means in the 
work on which their bread hangs. As owner of several villages, I have a deep intimacy with rural economy 
and tho modus operandi of the averago cultivator. 

^ 2040. (2) Esporicnco. — ThowhitotlowercdorthcBO-callcd Aligarh is chiefly grown because its seed is 

so very common and esaily procurable and also bccauso its yield issovery heavier thannny variety known 
to the cultivator. 

2047. (3) Size of holdings. — The averago size of holdings in which cotton != grownis somewhere between 
twenty and fifty acre.s, and the area devoted to cotton varies with the kid or instalment in which the kharif 
rental is collected in tho particular village in which the holding is situatetl. Tor instance. ’ a holding of 
which tho annual rental is Rs. 100 and tho kharif instalment Rs. 75, then tho average cultivator would 
sow 75 per cent more cotton than ho would if the kisls were h.alf and Imlf. 

2048. (4) yields and profits. — Tho averago yield of de.'Si cotton is about 400 to 500 Ib.s. oer acre, and 
thenotprofitisBcarcely over Rs. 40 when market for cotton is fair. 

2049. (6) Comparative returns. — ^Thc dedti short is tho best yieldcr, but its quality and pinning per- 
centage aro both low. There arc other dcM crop.», for instance, the hindia, which is only a mixed variety, 
is of inferior grade and sells at only Re. 0-8-0 per mani below the price of the bc.st deshi. I’nro deehi 
long staple is not an article of commerce here, and exotic cottons arc nowhere pronn. 

2050. (7) Conditions aSeoting increase in area. — .Abnormal rainfall is a prime factor vhich limits tho 
production of cotton, but not its sowing. Normal rainfall, a good market, and tho introduction of 
bullock-driver weeding implements, wottld possibly bring more area tinder cotton. 

2051. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Tho seed is /rcncrally exported for its oil and cake, very little 
being kept at homo to feed cows and bullocks. It is fed undccorticatcd. Seed selection is never 
practised here. Hand-ginned seed is probably the best for sowing, but the cultivator does not care 
about it. 

Mr. N. H. Quazi called and oxarainod. 

2652. (President.)— I am Assistant Director of Land Records and Agriculture. I was trainetl in tho ^ 
East Scotland College of Agriculture, Edinburgh. I was there for three years. I did not take' tho B. Sc. ' 
I also read law at ^hc same time. I did no practical farming in Scotland but I used to go on excursions 
with tho professors. I read law in tho vacations. For five years I have been miming my own private farm in 
a village called JIali Khcri. Tlio principal crops grown on tho farm aro groundnut, wheat and cotton. I 
have been Assistant Director of Agriculture for the last three years. 

2653. For my own farm I got some cotton seed from Hoshangabad of Sir. Ecakes cotton Iv-7. I 
showed ono of tho fields to Mr. Coventrj'. It did wonderfully well in 1915. I thought it a very good 
cotton but I only got tho pice of ordinary deshi for it. I had tho kapas ginned before it was sold. Un- 
fortunately tho SDod got mixed in the factory', so it was of no use to mo afterirards. 

2654. Sly duties as Assistant Director of Agriculture aro tho same as those of tho Director of Agri- 
culture. I take a portion of tho work from the Director. I do tho land records, survey' and settlement 
work. On tho agricultural side, I inspect tho Slate farm. That docs not take up much of my time. Wlicn 
I go about the villages, I give Icoturcs to tho farmers about improved imploments, bettor seed and also 
• improved methods of cultivation. It is moro precept than example. I think tho Agricultural Department 
of this State ought to bo developed. There should bo more farms. Sir. Coventry has devised a sclicmo for 
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introducing shifting fnnns from one plnoo to anotlior so that tho agriculturists of the whole State should get 
the bonefitof it. liio sohemo will not bo very expensive to tho State in tho end. - 

2055. Tho local cottons aro almost of tho same type and are very badly mixed. I have had experience of 
American cotton. It spoils tho land as tho foUowing crop is a very poor one. I so'wod wheat afterwards 
and it gave a bad crop. I did not inanuro tho land before sowing it again. 

2050. (Mr. llohcrls.) In this State there isovety gr.idoof soils, light as well as heavy. In Sehoro; 
tho soil IS hctV\y but iu the 13.ircssiii district llio soil is much lighter and that is tho reason why cotton is 
generally grown there. 

2057. (President.) I have not visited any agricultural stations in India oxoept tho Powarklicra farm 
at Hoshangabad. Tlic hnd on my farm is of tho same type ns in this neighbourhood. I grew some ground- 
nut at my farm. Tho produce was very good but tho cost of lifting was terribly high and it did not pay. 
I planted cotton after groundnut, and got a better crop. It is a very good rotation, I should think. 
I can furnish figures showing the extent of land under irrigation in tho State. I con furnish figures botli 
for land under irrigation also under cotton. 


Khan Babailur Manlvi hlUHAMMAD MATINUZZAMAN KHAN, Revenue Minister, Bhopal 

Stale. 


ExAjnkED AT SEnORE, November IOth, 1917. 


A’o U'rittcn slatamnt teas submitted bp the witness. 

2058, (President ) I control tho rovenuo administration in tho Bhopal State and my powers are practi- 
cally tho same as those of tho Financial Commissioner and tho Board of Revenue in British territory. 
All agricultural and co-operative question.^ come to me. Her Uighness tho Begum is very anxious to devclon 
any agricultural sohemo which may be of an advantage to her State and people. We have made a start. W'e 
have got a Director, an Assistant Director of Agriculture and a Superintendent of the Central Farm. Tho 
central farm will iiroducc improved varieties of seed and introduce improved implements and methods of 
cultivation. Her Iliglinc.'S has already sanctioned a Bchcmo of opening up demonstration farms at tho head- 
quarters of tho districts. It is my policy ns Rovenuo Minister and it is especially desirable that the cotton area 
should be increased to compensate for tho los.s of popiiy cultivation. That is very important. Any 
progressive policy in regard to cotton would be acceptable to Her Highness and especially so ns the State 
ha.s a halt share of tho cotton ginning mills and pros->mg factories and thereby it would bo developing its 
own revenues. Sc I can give an assurance that any rcsonnble progressive policy for the development of 
cotton will receive syinpathotio consideration ns far as financial limits permit. While during tho war there 
has been a very great demand upon the State’s fund.s, ordinarily there is no difficulty in finding money. 
Wo have already started an agricultural department of our own and there is no likelihood of its development 
being retarded on account of Die lack of funds. 

2059. The returns from cotton presses and cotton ginning factories do not go from my department. 
Perhaps they aro sent to tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce direct. Tho punctual submission of these 
returns could easily be arranged liy llie Darbar. 

2GG0. As regards irrigation posssibililics, I may mention that wo had a whole-time irrigation engineer till 
recently. We have made some bunds and there aro some big projects for damming up a few large nullahs 
but they aro held up for lack of funds for the time being. Our engineer was a Sikh gentleman. He was a 
Roorkce man but not in British Covornment service. Wo have no irrigation ongmeer in tho State nt 
present. I moan that there is no separato officer holding that appointment. Our State Engineer and tho 
District Engineer combine their ordinary duties with irrigation engineering. There is a project suggested 
by Mr. Coventry for boring and pumping operations and wo arc going to send mttkaddams (foremen) to bo 
trained by Mr Schutte in Bombay. That proposal Las been aiiprovcd by the Darbar. Tho other irrigation 
projects have been held up temporarily but Mr. Coventry is of opinion that this well boring project is 
much bigger than tho irrigation projects. ' As to any rough idea of (ho possible additional area that might 
como under cotton, I cannot give you figures because 1 have not come prepared for it but I think that 
most of the area that was under poppy before ought to como under cotton. Tho figures can bo given 


later on. 

2GG1. There is an export duty on cotton. 


The export duty is Re.l per maund on Jeapas. 


Mr. SOBHAGMAL, Banker and Zamindar, Iclihawar, Bhopal State, 

Exajhned at Seeobe, November I9in, 1917. 

TFrirtcn statement, 

I. — AgEICULTUB-U. ExPERtENOk. 

(a) “ Deshi ” short staple cotton. 

2GG2. (1) Experience.— I live at Ichhawar, in tho Mngrib District, State Bhopal. In this tract deshi 
short staple cotton is grown. My residence in this place has been for the last thirty years. I lend money 

to cultivators and am in close touch with them. , , 

20G5. (2) Varieties. ^Thc cotton grown in tins tract is only of one kmd, which is tho dcsln short staple 

cotton. Its plant reaches a height from four to five feet and produces nearly eight or ten pods with three 
cotlon'leaves each. In some places tho cotton known as bani is also produced. 

20G4. (3) Size of liolflingB.— The cotton producing area is nearly onc-tenth of tho whole tract, in the 

rest other crops arc raised. . , .... 

2GG6. (4) Yields and profits.— Tlic “ land measure hero is tho bigha, which is nearly fifty by fifty square 
yards. The average produce of a bigha is one maund and tho profit made by the cultivators is Rs. 2 per 
bigha, 
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2666. (6) Eotations and manures. — Only one crop is raised per year. No manure is used^ On the 
uholo cotton is gro\vn here on forest plains. Only a fow cultivators produce it in fields near wells. These 
use the manure of cow-dung. 

2667. (6) Comparativo returns. — ^The produce of short staple cotton, as far ns my experience tells me 
falls shorter than the deshi long staple cotton. "(I do not compare it with exotic cotton, for I have not 
seeri it.) 

2668. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — IMien opium-plant (poppy) was produced in this 
district, the plantation of cotton was short. But from the time tho poppy was forbidden by the Govern- 
ment and a gmning factory was established at Bhopal, cotton cultivation has appreciably increased. And 
it will go on increasing if more ginning factories are established by tho merchants. 

2669. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^The seed is never solcoted beforehand. Only seed which 
comes out of ginning factories is sown everywhere. This seed is of a mixed kind and has broken seeds also 
in it. But the establishment of more ginning factories would, in some time, it is hoped, give better seed to 
cultivators ; and this is because only one kind of seed would bo produced from the cotton brought from 
neighbouring villages. 

2670. (9) General economic conditions. — Wlien tho incrchants can freely establish ginning factories, 
there can be expected a fair economy in the carriage of goods, both of cultivators as well as of merchants. 
Seed, too, would easily be distributed among cultivators.- The factory -holder would all the more help cul- 
tivators in bringing much cotton for the factory to carry on its business. Because there are only three 
ginning factories in tho Bhopal State, all cotton is carried to these only. Seed is also brought from them. 
This takes much expense and time. Sometimes tho cotton does not reach tho place in time and hence the 
ginned cotton cannot reach the foreign countries in time. Tlurough these causes, a great loss is often 
experienced owing to the alterations in rates. Sometimes much cotton accumulates at' one factory 
and thus the cotton gets all spoiled owing to winter rains. In conclusion, more ginning factories would 
mean an increase both in the produce and trade of cotton in this tract of tho State. 

II. — CoMiiERoiAL Aspect. 

2671. (30) Local trade customs. — Mostly tho merchants themselves take their cotton to ginning factory 
by carts but sometimes the cultivators themselves do so. The goods are sold by auction by tho manager of 
the factory. Tho traders buy the cotton of carts and have it ginned and in this way send it to Bombay in 
the form of bales (each bale being 400 lbs.), 

2672. (31) Standardization of commercial names. — ^No special commercial names are used in this 
locality. But there is no harm if some standardized names are to bo applied. 

Mr. SoBEAQUAL called and examined. 

(Translation.) „ 

2073. (Mr. ITadta.) Bhag Mai Giyan Mai is the nome of my firm. We have branches at lohhawar, 
Bhopal and Ashta. I Imow the cotton that is produced in this part of tho country. I buy "kapas, get it 
ginned and pressed and send to Bombay. It is all of one kind, short stapled desM, I sell it under the 
name of Bhopal cotton in Bombay. 

2674. There is no market rate for des/u' cotton at present here, because cotton has not begun to come in. 
Bhopal cotton is sold in Bombay about Ks. 40. to Rs. 60 under good Broach. I lend out money to cul- 
tivators for food as well as for seed. I advance cash loans for lafas and also for wheat. 1 get back these 
advances in kind. I advance grain for sowing wheat at the rate of 25 per cent and take it back in kind, i.e., 
for 100 lbs. of seed I get back 125 lbs. I advance cotton seed which I got from factories. Tho factories do 
not keep the seed for sowing and for cattle food separate. The price of seed is Rs. 14 In lohhawar 
Tahsil and in Bhopal Rs. 12-8 for 4f Bengal maunds which are equal to one loo.al mani, 

2676. I have sometimes to got my cotton surveyed under tho Bombay Cotton Trade Association 
arbitration rules and sometimes an allowance against mo is made according to the surveyor’s report. I sell 
sometimes on sample sent from here and when the bulk of the cotton reaches Bombay and is not up to the 
standard of the sample it is only then that surveys are held by the Cotton Trade Association. But if tho 
butt of cotton has already landed in Bombay and tho buyer sees tho bales, examines them and fixes tho 
price for them then there is no necessity for a survey as the price is arranged accordingly. 

2676. I never damp cotton. That is not the practice here. It is done in Khandesh and Jalgaon. 
There is no mixing here because we get only one typo of cotton in this State. There is no sand or other 
foreign substance put into the cotton. 

2677. (Mr. Eoherts.) We purchase from Bind and sometimes from Ujjain but most of our purchases 
are made here. I buy from a thousand to fifteen hundred bales a year in Bhopal. In normal years, ton 
thousand to twelve thousand bales are pressed in the Bhopal State. Last year only five thousand bales 
were pressed but this year I do not expect more than two thousand. The ginners do not buy cotton. 
They only gin it and make a fixed charge for doing so. 


XIII.— Gwalior. 

^ Elio Bahadur BAPU RAO PONWAE, Suhah of Ujjain Districtr fiwalior State. 

Examined at Ujjain, November 21st, 1917. 

Written statement. , 

I. — AGRIC'UETURAlj ExTERIENOE. 

(a) “ Deshi ” short staple cotton. 

2678. (1) Experience. — ^I have spent neaily six years in the Tawarghar District of the Gwalior State. 
Short staple cotton is generally grown there. In tho TJjjain District, however, where 1 have spent about five 
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years, short staple cotton like lani, Nimari and Metvari, is grown only to a very small extent. I have been 
in actual touch with cotton cultivators. 

2679. (2) Varieties.— During the past five or six years the growth of the staple cotton like hani, Nimnri, 
Mexoany has been on the increase in this district. 

2680. (3) Size of holding's.— In Malwa and specially in the Ujjain District, the growth is still small, 
being extended only to about a tenth part of the whole cotton-growing area. 

2681. (4) Yields and profits. ^Tho yield of the short staple cotton like hciui in unmanured fields, is 
from two to 21 maunds per higlia. But as a rule this kind of cotton is grown on manured soil (adan) where 
its yield is from four to five maunds per higha. In the former kind of soil the profit per biglia (after deducting 
expenses) is not less than Rs. 15 while in the latter it is estimated at Rs. 30. 

2682. (6) Rotations and manures.— In a cotton soil the rotation of crops is as follows 
1st year. — Cotton. 

2nd year. — Jtiar. 

3rd year. — liabi.^ 

4th year. — Cotton. 

But in manured land, it is sown even in the thrd year. The usual manure used is cow-dung, etc. 

2683. (6) Comparative returns. — ^The cultivators gain more by growing short staple cotton like lani 
than long staple cotton. But this gain is obtained on manured and watered soil. The reason is that the 
dealers generally mix this variety of short staple with long staple cotton and thereby they seek very good 
prices. It is, therefore, that cotton dealers give good prices for this short staple kind winch differs slightly 
from the long staple variet 3 '. 

2684. (7) Conditions affecting increase in area. — ^The area under cotton cultivation is not con- 
stant. In the beginning of the war, the rate of cotton was very low and hence that very year they reduced 
the area imdcr cotton cultivation. This fluctuation depends upon the rates they secure for their produce. 
During recent years cotton has fetched a good price and so more area is placed under it. The seed of desU 
short staple cotton grown in this district is mixed at the ginning factories with that of long staple cotton and 
hence this sort of staple cotton is increasing. If this process goes on, it is feared that the good variety of 

•long staple cotton in Malwa will shortly disappear. 

2685. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — The cotton seed is on this side generally used for 
cattle. No seed selection is practised. Cultivators take it from ginning factories and this is why the long 
staple variety is being spoiled. Seed selected for sowing is not hand-ginned these days. 

(5) “ Deshi ” tong Maple cotton. 

2686. (10) Experience. — have lived in Districts Mandsaur and Ujjain of the Malwa Division. In 
the former district I was for about fifteen months, in the latter for 4J years. 

2687. (11) Varieties. — Malvi cotton of the long staple variety is generally grown in the Ujjain District. 

2688. (12) Size of holdings. — The average area under cotton cultivation during the past five j'ears 
is 179,822 liglias. 

2689. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns, — The average yield per higla of Malvi long 
staple cotton is from II to 2 maunds. Deducting the expenses, the profit per higha is not less than 
Rs. 15, the gain for short staple kind. But this gain cannot compare with the gain on hani cotton grown on 
manured and adan land. 

2600. (14) Rotations and manures. — ^The following is the rotation of crops : — 

let j'ear. — Cotton. • ! 

2nd year. — Jxiar. 

3rd year. — Wlieat and gram. 

4th year. — Cotton. 

In some places, .after a cotton crop is gathered, I hear that rahi or hharii crops are grown during the 
second year, and the cotton sown again during the third year. For Malvi cotton, no manure is generallj’ 
used. Where, however, this is done, cow-dung, etc., is used. 

2691. (IS) Conditions affecting increase in area. — Cotton growing and the area under the long staple 
kind are on the increase in Malwa. It is possible to preserve and improve the pure Malvi variety orily 
when arrangements are made at the ginning factories not to let its seed mix with any short staple kind. 
Wages are rising daily and various difficulties are now arising in the matter of securing farm labour. Tho 
need for the introduction of a “ Labour Act ” has begun to be felt in consequence. 

2692. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — ^Even with tho present area imder cotton, deshi long 
staple kind can be encouraged. In addition, the roseum cotton of Akola and tho Cambodia cotton of 
Madras have, by experiment, been found by me to be more profitable. Both these varieties can be grown 
and encouraged here. Cambodia cotton has been introduced in some places but as yet it is only in tho initial 
stage. 

2693. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — At present, short staple cotton sped has not 
been mixed ^yith Malvi cotton seed to such a degree that the preservation of the pure Malvi varietj' is 
impossible. It is still easy to arrange to have the seed of pm-e Malvi cotton giimed .and kept separate 
from the short staple cotton at the factories, and thus preserve the pure Malvi variety. If the ginnmg factories 
supplied pure Malvi seed of cotton to the cultiv.ators, the short staple bind would naturally be displaced and 
the two would not bo mixed in the fields. 

(2) In tho cotton presses where pure Malvi cotton is mixed with a small staple hani or Nimari or Mewari 
this is usually done under orders of the cotton dealers who thereby secure better profits. In consequence, 
two different seals have been used by the owners of the presses to enable dealer in Bombay and other places 
to distinguish between bales of pure Malvi cotton and mheed cotton. The press owners arc held responsible 
for the purity or otherwise of the bales, according to the seal used. 

2694. ’(18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Tho seed is usually used by cattle. No seed selection 
is practised. Usually the cultivator buys it at the ginning factories -n'liero he generally gets mixed seed, 
in consequence of which the two varieties are grown indiscriminately in the same plot. Hand-ginned seed 
is not generally sown in these parts now. ^ 

2695. (19) General economic conditions. — ^The most important suggestion I have to make here is 
that steps should be taken to remove the chief defects that threaten the extinction of the pure Malvi cotton 
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variety, wliioh deserves to be preserved. This will encourage people to grow the long-staple variety with 
advantage. 

(e) Exotic cotton. 

2696. (28) Suitability o£ existing varieties. — have tested some varieties of cotton, viz., Dhanvar 
American, Broach, Egyptian, huri, roseum, Cambodia and Sir. Coventr 3 ’’s IC-No. 22 in short staple growing' 
districts and also in JIalwa. As a result, my experience is that long ^taple cotton does not grow, well in 
districts that usually have grown the short staple variety. 

(2) In Malwa, Cambodia and roseum cotton are found to yield a profitable outturn in districts like Ujjain 
which produce the long staple kind. The former variety is likely to be very popular here. The yield of 
this kind is still greater if the fields are irrigated ; but even without irrigation, it is greater and more profitable 
than the malvi kind. 

(3) I have not yet had full experience of Jlr. Coventry’s K-No. 22. But some plants that were grown 
one year were of the long-staple kind and were in good condition. 

2697. General. — I am of opinion that the long staple variety of malvi cotton should be improved first, . 
and that the long staple variety of oher places be properly tried and expermented upon, and if proved profit- 
able, introduced here. 

IV. — Makufactube. 

2698. (45) Efieot on cotton market of replacement of short staple cotton by long staple. — If the long 
staple variety of malvi cotton or some other good variety of long-staple cotton be encouraged, it will pro- 
duce a good effect on the cotton market, and the rate for Malwa cotton will then compare favourably 
with the rates of other long stajile varieties. 

V. — Geneeal. 

2699. (46) Attitude of buyers to improved cottons. — There is nothing on record to show that buyers 
in the past helped or encouraged the cultivator to grow more cotton. At present the State cultivators’ 
banka afford the cultivator very great facilities. 

2700. (47) Effect of water-rates. — Our water-rates are not exorbitant. There is no request to - lighten 
the water cess. 

2701. (49) Effect of tenure of land. — ^Tlie present land ’cess does not unfavourably affect the growth 
of cotton in the district. During the last settlement the land cess has been considerably reduced by the 
Darbar. 


Bao Bahadur Batu B.ao Ponwab called and examined. 

2702. (Zlr. Henderson.) Two varieties of cotton are grown in this district — Malvi and lani. Malvi is 
long staple and hani is short staple; neither of them is pure; both of them are mixed. Thej' are grown 
together on account of the nixture of the seed. They have to be grown together as pure seed cannot bo 
obtained except in some portion of the State. Bant came from Nimar and Mewar (Udaipim). Of the two 
kinds of cotton, hani gives the bigger outturn and the higher ginning percentage. On irrigated soil, hani 
produces about four to five maunds of 82 lbs. to the bigJia (a ligha is equal to half an acre) whereas in unirri- 
gated soil the produce is from two to 2J maunds. The yield of malvi kapaa is 11 to two maunds per 6£gte 
on unirrigated soil. Bani is the variety grown on irrigated land, not malvi. The ginning percentage .of 
malvi is 12J seers per maund of forty seers of Icapas, i.e., about thirty per cent, and that of hani is thirteen 
to fourteen seers, i.e., about 33 per cent. At present the cultivators prefer bani on account of its higher 
ginm'ng percentage and also on account of its higher yield. The cultivators would prefer the pure malvi 
if they could get pme tnalvi seed. 

2703. Pure malvi kapas can be bought in the bazaar. The price of pure malvi last year was from Bs. 60 
to Bs. 65 per mani of six maunds (494 lbs.) i.e., about Bs. 10 per maimd of kapas. I cannot say what the 
price was, at the same time, of the ordinary des'hi mixture. Malvi would not do well as an irrigated crop 
in my opinion. I cannot 'give any reason why it is so. I have not seen any case in which it was a failure 
where it has been irrigated. I am not speaking from my experience but I have been told so. I have got 
no practical experience nor do I come from the cultivating class but my opinion is based on my observation 
and experience as a Collector of a district and an officer of long standing who has served in those districts. 
My evidence is based on observation and enquiry rather than on practical experience. . 

2704. The total area of this district is 101 lakhs of bighas of which 221,000 bighas are under cotton. 
So that the proportion under cotton is a little more than one-fifth, T^vo rupees a higlia is the highest assess- 
ment on dry land. In the ease of irrigated land, the State only charges the irrigated rate, i.e., Bs. IJ over 
and above the rate for unirrigated land. The assessment is not based on the particular crop gro^vn. The 
only difference is between the dry and the wet assessment. There are wells as well as tanks in my districts. 
Weil irrigation has been decreasing for several years. Wells were oonstruoted for the cultivation of poppy 
and since the stoppage of poppy they have gone out of use. Malvi cotton is not irrigated but hani cotton' 
is. Bani is largely grown on well irrigated land. Cotton is not irrigated but.it is sown on irrigated land. 
One watering is given to bani from wells in September or October. In the days of poppy cultivation we 
had no separate water rate but the consolidated assessment then ranged from about Bs. 8 to Bs. 20 per bigha. 
It varied so much on account of the quality of the soil. The highest rate at present is Bs, 8 per bigha for 
land imgated from vyells. Formerly there was no separate Irrigation Department or a separate water rate 
and there were no big irrigation works. Most of the Irrigation was done from the wells and in those days 
the value of the water was included in the rates of assessment. Latterly that has been done away with in the 
case o'f the big works and now there is a separate rato.for irrigation from chaimels but not from wells. In 
my district, there are about two dozen tanks with channels from one to three miles long. The figures of the 


area commanded by wells, irrigation works and tanks are given below • — 

Acres. 

Irrication from wells ... 7,089 

From tanka ........ 1,881 

From other irrgation . . . . .73 

From channels 7® 
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, . are yepr important from the pomt of view of growing long staple cotton imder irrigation. The 

height from ivhioh water is lifted in wells is on an average thirty feet. Since the poppy cultivation lias been 
stopped, the wells have been falling into disrepair as they are not used for irrigation. Opium p.aid hand- 
somely but there is no other crop now which can give an equally satisfactory return. 

2705. (Prmdmt.) I think that within recent j'ears the short staple cotton hani has increased at the 
expense of malvi. x 


2706. (Jfr. SoherlB.) The oultivatoM look on wheat and cotton as equally profitable because they belono- 
to two different seasons, one is a l-harif and the other is a rahi crop. There are two Pergannas which are 
suitable for long staple cotton and five districts Sonekuteh, Ujjain, Kliachrod, Neemuch, and Pandhera. 

2707. {Mr. IVadta.) I have stated in my written evidence that the short staple cotton seed has not been 
mi.xed with to such an extent that a pure variety is impossible. This is based on my observations 
in the district. If a State Regulation were issued, I could arrange to have the seed of pure malvi 
seed separately ginned and kept separate from the short staple cotton at the factories by compulsion on the 
ouTiers of ginnhig factories. I know that pure malvi cotton is mixed by the dealers for their profit. 1 know 
that the ginners mix malvi and hani seeds. They are also mixed in the presses. Short staple cotton is mixed 
with Ujjain in order to get more profit as Ujjain cotton fetches a liigher price in the Bombay market. Seals 
have been prescribed by the State and each press keeps two seals, one for pure malvi which is put upon pure 
Ujjain cotton in order to distinguish it from the inferior mixed malvi cotton for which the other seal is used, 
A notification was recently issued by the State prescribing rules for the use of these two se.als. 


Rao Bahadur R. J. BHIDE, Naib Dewan Mai, Gwalior State, 

i. r ^ Examined at Ujjain, November 23ed, 1917. ’ 

No written statement teas submitted by the witness. 

2708. {President.) I am the Revenue Minister of the Gwalior State, with the designation “ Naib Dewan 
Mai.” I am the chief revenue executive authority in all land revenue matters, i.e„ land revenue, agriculture 
settlement, land records, survey and forests. 

2709. The crops of the State can bo roughly divided into two divisions from tJie point of view of cotton, 
the north-eastern portion, i.e., Gwalior, being suitable for short staple and the south-western, i.e., Malwa, 
for long staple. I put in a statement showing the area and outturn of cotton in the different districts. 
(Annexure I.) The Gwalior division is unimportant as compared with Malwa. The Malwa division consists 
of four districts — Ujjain, Shaujapur, Amjhera, and Mandsaur. As regards Amjliera, the Vindhya range divides 
the district into two portions. In the southern portion, the prevailing type is Nimari which is short staple 
cotton. The northern portion is more hilly and malvi cotton is grown there, but the cotton of both the tracts 
comes to Ujjain for pressing to pass for Ujjain ’ cotton, for every bale pressed at Ujjain is stamped with the 
‘ Ujjain ’ seal. In the Mandsaur district, the Mandsaur portion is the malvi portion whereas the Neemuch 
portion is Mewari. The factory at Mandsaur gins malvi cotton and at Neemuch the factory gins jSIewnri 
cotton. Thus the northernmost and the southernmost portions of this division grow the short staple and 
the rest grows malvi. There may be some climatic reason for that. The climate of Nimar and Neemuch 
is very dry. They arc also precarious tracts. The other portions have a steady rainfall. Malwa is known 
for this steadiness of the rainfall and there is broadly spe.aking never .any scarcity or famine. The average 
rainfall is thirty inches and it is well distributed. Bliind and Tawarghar are the two northernmost districts 
in the whole State. Here climatic conditions are good and the land is also very good. These districts border 
on districts in British territory such as Etawafl, Aligarh and Agra which are cotton growing districts, and 
like the people of the adjoining British territory, the people of our districts too are intelligent and prosperous. 

2710. In this State, the Revenue Department is naturally interested in the development of any paying 
crop, both extensively and intensively. As regards extensive cultivation our present cultivated area for the 
whole State including the Jagir area is fifty lakhs of acres of which thirty lakhs are kharif and twenty lakhs 
are rabi. Cotton is a kharif crop and it occupies one-sixth of the kharif are.a, i.e., about five lakhs of acres, 
and therefore I have an idea that if the Committee advises and our Agricultural Department also advises, 
there is scope for the extension of the area, especially in the five northern districts, where at present cotton 
is practically conspicuous by its absence. There is not much scope for extension in the Malwa division itself 
beo^ause already the ratio of land under cotton is very high and having regard to rotations, etc., we cannot 
go very much further. 

2711. Now as regards intensive development : wo must consider this mider two heads. One Is the 
improvement of the staple and the other is the improvement of the yield. .As regards the improvement of 
the staple up to the present, only one remedy "has been suggested by Mr. Coventry and that is purity of the 
seed. Ho might have told you that before the Committee was appointed, he put up n note to the Darbars. 
On receipt of that note. His Highness appointed a Committee of his own in our State which consisted of the 
Subas of all the districts, the Director of Land Records, Mr. Coventry, myself and a few of the important 
zamindars, about thirty or forty of us. The Committee mot at Sipri, and wont into the question. In that 
enquiry, it was elicited that, up to the present, no exotic variety had bcen-tried m the State with any degree 
of success that would justify, our advising the cultivators to take to it. The cultivators want something that 
will give certain results, and cannot experiment. The experiments must be carried out by the State and when 
we are sure that they have been suooessful, then wo can advise the zamindars. In the past some attempts 

'h.avc been made to get the cultivators to sow Egyptian or Cambodia and so on but they have not succeeded 
and want of success only shakes the confidence of the cultivators in the advice that may be offered. Conse- 
quently one of the conclusions arrived at by our Committee was that, for Malwa, the malvi seed is the best 
provided it is kept pure. To ensure this purity, it is enough to introduce a few simple measures and ve have 
got sufficient hold both on the cultivators and on the ginners under the -terms of the licenses or leases which 
have been given, to bo able to take such steps as may be desirable. I produce a copy of the license which 
is given to ginning factories and the presses (Annexure H). It consists of 23 clauses, one of which runs thus ; 
“ Statistics and other papers when required for any information will be furnished when so requu-cd and any 
rules, regulations and orders relating to royalty or to factory management in general in force or which may 
come into force will bo observed without demur.” Under that wo can atw.ays ask the ginneries to follow 
any procedure that we may lay down for them. That gives a great handle if w e want pure seed. The penalty 
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for a iirc.vh of the nsrccnicnf is sfafwl in general fcniis. There is no specific penalty but there is n general 
nnfler^tan'iinc. nioiigh there are no specific provisions for the withdrawal of the iicenso if its conditions 
are ml coniplied with, s’ct it wotiltl be a very' e.tsy thing to do without resort to legislation or rule having 
the force tif law. Tlic niles arc not infringed ; and there is no difficulty in enforcing them. Licensing goes 
on very sali-f.actoriiv from the point of view of the State and from the point of view of the licensee. 

2712 As lias al'rcadv appeared in the evidence, two of our pergannas, Sonekntcli and Khachrode, have 
rrt.aine,! t)ic purity of tlicir seed fairly well. Tiicro is a mi.vtiirc of five per cent, only in Sonehiitch. Tiiero 
are .abo ginning factories at Sonckntch which gin all the Sonekutch cotton and consequently it. would he 
;>o-sii)!e to sr-cure purity of seed hy arranging that f?onckntch seed should bo supplied to t lie rest bf 3Ialwn. 
Tiiore are fifty thousand acres under cotton in Sonekutch and the seed from that would cultivate ten tintc.s 
that am. Four seers is the amount required for one blffha and wo get forty seers of seed from a highn. As 
regards the traasport of seed, the State might undertake to bear flic cjcpcn.se in the first year, if it were thought 
wortli-while and uouM benefit the cultivators. If the whole district be once supplied with pure mnhi seed, 
in (he future, wo could induce tlio zamindars to get just sufficient seed for their own sowing purposes by 
hand-ginning it and tlio rest would be sent to the ginning factory. Tlio State could take the.«o measures 
and (be cultivators would fall in with them readily provided, of course, that they see that they will profit by it, 
qiiat means flint the buyers should offer a better price for pure mail'!. 

271.3. The other branch of the question is the increase of the yield. For that we depend upon the advice 
of our Agricultural Department which has been started only lately. The Department has just commenced 
work and wo liopo that in a few years’ time wo may be able to make some progress oven ns regards yield 
per acre, Tiio Director is Mr. Samuel Higginbottom and ho is assisted by an e.vpert in agrioultm-al machinery. 
Mr. lligginboltom’s headquarters are at Gwalior. Dndcr the terms of bis agreement he and his assistant 
between tbcmsclvcs have to spend five months in the year at Gwalior. He has besides two Deputies for 
the two division'*, nortlicrn and sonthern. They have not j*ct been appointed. The Agricultural Engineer 
lias nlread}’ been appointed. Ho is not a full time man. Tlicro are cloven zilladars or agricultural demons- 
frnfors. as tlicy arc called, one for cacli district. These have already been appointed. The lines of work 
fimt have been laid down by His Highness are that the zilladar or agrioultural demonstrator has to bo given 
a ubolo village on ordinarj’ tenure ns if ho were a zamindar and that with the margin of tlio profit that he 
makes, he hevs to introduce improvements and domonslrato to the zamindars what can bo nobieved within 
the me.sns at llic disposal of an ordinary' zamindar. If wo had any demonstration on regular agrioultural 
fnrnw rim at Stale expense and wo succeeded in making improvements, it might bo thought that they might 
not bp witliin the rcaoli of an ordinary zamindar bcoanso ho bos not unlimited funds at his disposal like the 
fjtate. Gonsequcntly the Maharaja wanted to proceed in the matter in the most practical way. 

27M. .\s regards statistics I put in a separate note for con.sidcralion (Annc.vuro TIL) yesterday one 
of the witiie-ics spoke nhont seals which have been introduced and which it has been made compulsory' to 
stamj) on the bales in Ujjain. I produce a copy of the circular on the subject. (Annexure IV.) . It applies 
only to Ujjain and not to the rest of the St, ate and therefore at Jlandsaur there is no system of stamping 
with HcaU. So far as I know the system has been effective at Ujjain. 

271.'i. Wo have no internal duties within the State itself, I'.e., on any commodity going from one district 
of the State to another. We have c.vport and import duties with reference to foreign territory. .iVny commo- 
dity coming to Gwalior from outside — the whole territory' Is treated os one unit — is charged import duty 
and any commodity leaving Gwalior is charged c.vport duty. Tliat Is the general principle. In the case of 
cotton we have no import duty at all. As we want to encourage ginning and pressing in our State, wo do 
not levy an import duly on cotton. Tlio export duty' Is ns follows : — 


Dales iires<ed in iiand presses — two annas jier inniind of 82 Ib.s. 

Hales pre-ssod in steam presses — three armas per standard mound, i.e., 15 annas por-balc. 

IxKiso cotton, (i.e., lint) — six annas per maund. 

Kapac — tlireo annas perjnaund. 

Cotton seed — one nniin per maund. 

'I’hal is the present tariff. Wc have C9 ginning factories and 14 steam pre.sscs m the State. Hand 
presses are very few. Tiic hajid-prc.-sscd cotton is only about two thousand bales out of a total of 125,000 
bales. Wo collect the customs duty at the time of c.vport at the customs posts. Clause 0 in the fcrins of 
agreement is practically a ilead letter now. It was drawn up according to the system tliat was in a-ogne some 
ye.ars ago. Wo used to charge royalty and not a customs duty then. Recently the royalty was abolisbcd 
and (I customs duty substituted for it. 


2ilf). {I’midfiil.) There arc some large irrigation schemes under consideration for (bo northern division 
of the State. In tlic Malwn division, big irrigation works have never been undertaken and it Is the opinion 
of expert authorities tliat JIalwn Is not suited for canal irrigation. There is a possible field for irrigation in 
the iiortiiern disInVts. Our biggest irrigation xvork is the Sanklm Assan Canal. Tlio eanal runs throiigli the 
Ruind district. This is not a scheme under consideration. It was completed some time ago. It Is a series 
of tanks ; t,!ie IIS'! biir't but we can carry' on irrig.ation quite xvcll from the rest. No irrigated cotton Is grown 
in that tract. Tiie area that wc have under cotton in Bhind Is about* 100,000 acres. It Is not irrigated. 
If it v.vre deeiiled to take oj) American cotton, it would bo under irrigation. The State is fairly well pnpu- 
l.x'ed. .\l! the cotton tracts arc well populated, but not too densely' c.vccp! in Bhind. The cnltiirnblo waste 
in th" ^tate i, roughly .as miieh as the cultivated area. There arc various schemes for opening up this wn.ste. 
Hie '-heme (if modc.'n zamindari estates Is only one part of our schemes. TIio ejrjicrimcnta! side Is quite 


It), ...eprertm.iono. mixing and damping, the Darbar would be willing to consider the question of adoiiting 
tii'-m and tlieir aiioption would lie quite within the meaning of the present ginning iigrccraeiit.“. HIic I),irbnr 
would also eoiuiticr any stejx that the Committee might suggest for doing away witli the pools. I nmy odd 
t. s' ni.onnxtt-'n alKsut {khiU re.vhe<l the D.vrbar sometime ago and to count erart them, the D.irbnr lias rcecnily 
giri'a a beenv,' to a pri' diig fartory on the condition that the owner will not join the combine. Tlifc Darbar 
li-* t t i grant Iiren-es ntlnr pre ses in order to break up the combine. 

, lam niraidthu the canals as n whole would not have enough water to permit 

c, e v-Iy » >',tir.rs f,,re tl.e t.xiru except in Bhind where there is wafer available all the year round. .At present 
tmw M r.-, tlue-i.-x;;'.' b-tween the soc'ng and picking Eex«ona of the ditTcront cottons in the State. It is 
p-i-'ii-Aiv the K-auie for all. 
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Annexthu: I. 


StaUmmi showing ihc area and omim of com in the different districts of the Gwalior Slate. 


Year 

A.D. 

Sanwat. 

Anna jh vcbes. 

Yield in bales. 


Malwa 

Division. 

Gwalior 

Division. 

Total. 

Malwa 

Division. 

Gwalior 

Division. 

Total. 

Eesubks. 

1 

Bl 


4 

5 

C 

B 

8 

9 

1902 

1959 

125,308 

120,202 

251,570 

34,248 

21,030 

53,281 


1903 

1900 

195,217 

153,723 

348,940 

40,120 

28,238 

08,358 


1904 

1901 

210,420 

129,133 

345,553 

49,132 

11,908 

01,040 


1905 

1902 

202,814 

110,990 

379,810 

49,148 

3,223 

62,371 


1900 

1903 

318,009 

134,059 

402,728 

71,615 

42,399 

114,014 


1907 

1904 

292,370 

103,425 

455,801 

, 25,140 

4,573 

29,713 


1908 

1903 

268,079 

117,435 

385,534 

45,900 

9,010 

54,902 


1909 

19GG 

295,384 

120,100 

415,484 

02,121 

18,080 

80,207 


1910 

1907 

379,540 

123,049' 

502,595 

00,052 

23,412 

84,004 


1911 

1008 

403,473 

37,731 

441,207 

71,443 

4,793 

70,230 


1912 

1909 

380,142 

107,231 

493,373 

58,111 

17,893 

00,004 


1913 

1970 

411,008 

89,141 

500,749 

09,165 

3,075 

72,240 


1914 

1971 

410,748 

109,820 

520,508 

00,110 

23,471 

89,581 


1915 

1972 

289,390 

09,205 

358,055 

44,835 

4,443 

49,278 


191G 

1973 

410,024 

93,230 

510,800 

_C5,408 

15,320 

80,824 



Note. — (1) Malwa Division consists of four districts, (1) Ujjnin, (2) Shajapur, (3) Mandausar and (4) Amjhora. 
Gwalior Division consists of 7 districts, (1) Bliind, (2) Tawargbar, (3) Gird, (4) Slieopur, (6) Narwar, (C) Bhelsa 
and (7) Isigad. 

(2) Broadly spoaldng, I would call Malwa Division the long staple division and Gwalior the short staple divi- 
sion. 

-- (3) The relative importance of the districts from tiro point of view of cotton will appear from the district 

figures of cotton area for any one year. Taking 1910 A.D., they stand thus : — 


1. Ujjain 

2. Shajapur 

3. Mandausar 

* 4. Amjhora 


Malwa Division. 

Acres, 

1.70,417 

104,100 

07,370 

28,005 


Total • 415,024 


Gwalior Division. 


1. Bhind 

2. Tawargbar 

3. Gird . 

4. Sheopur 

6. Narwar 
0. Bbelsa 

7. Isagad v 


ToTtL 


49,803 

17,873 

13,734 

3,322 

4,922 

2,259 

3,203 

95,230 


(4) The Jagir area is about one-fifth of the whole. 

-(6) Irrigated cotton is practically nil. ~ , 

(0) The total Hiarif area in the Malwa Division is 131 laldis of acres, out of wluch the cotton area is 4 lakhs 
which is a little less than ono-third. - , „ j.,, 

. (7) Thirty lakiis of acres is the hharif area for the wholo State. It is distributed among the different crops as 

under : — t , , , 

Lakhs acres. ^ 


Cotton '. . . 

Oil seeds “^ . . . 

Jiiar and Bajra 
Pulses and Sliscellaneous . 


Total 


VOL II. 


3 

17 

6 

39 

2 a 
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I.‘iDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE ; 


■ Gwalior.] 


Rno Bahadur R, J. Biiide. 


[Coritinncd, 


Akkexuhe II. 

Gopj ofjicenst isfued to ginneries and presses in the Gmlior Slate. 

Jn THE COEET or THE lESrECTOK-OEErEAE OF CoMJIEECE AND IndUSTOV, QWAI.IOn OoVfEl.VJIK'fT. 

Quhuliat. 

J... Bon of easto .resident of Jfouza 

Porenna DiBtricl of .^.ncoordinp to the reso- 
lution pasi^cd in Ihu mooting of tho Commorco Board, dated the start n factory (cotton ginning 

c cotton prcBS with single or double spindles) at Porgnna and do hereby declare 

by subscribing to certain conditions and behave in every wnj’ like n subject of tho Gwalior State. 

1. Tho factory will bo known as (name) Cotton Ginning Factory and will continuo to woik 

under this name. 

2. Land measuring higlas for building the Factory should bo granted by the Darbar in 

This land aceording to tho Resolution No shall remain in my pos.^ession so long ns niy conduct con- 

tinui's satisfactory or bo long ns the Darbar deem it fit to allow mo to ntnin its possession. Tlierent of tl.o 
land fixed by tho Governmont after its survey shall bo paid by rno yearly to Buch Authority as tho Darbar 
may be pleased to appoint in this behalf. 

3. If tho work of tho Factory is found satisfactory and the Darbar are satisfied with it, extra land for the 
Factory, if desired, shall bo granted. 

4. Tho rent of the land phall, according to the stipulation, bo regularly paid to the Government so long 
ns tho Faolory stands on it but if the mnohincry is, for .some reason or other, removed, the land nhall be cleared 
and handed over to tho Dnrbnr and thereafter tho rent of such land shall ceo-so to accrue. 

C. Tho Factory will comincneo work witliin nine months of the dnto of granting the land after survey. 
If tho Factory does not start work within tho period stipulnti'd for, the Dnrbnr may treat tho Bccurity of 
Rs. fiOO doposited by me ns forfeit to tho Government and if the Factory commences work within tho time 
stipulotcd, tho Fccurity in deposit ahnll be paid back to me. 

0. Tho Darbar ore nt liberty to collect custom.s dues according to Customs Tariff Schcdulo on nil cotton 
seed ginned in tho Factory whether mich cotton is brought into the factory from tlio Darbar or foreign terri- 
tory and whether such peed is exported, bought or sold locally, wo shall have no claim to it whatever. 

7. Daily return of all cotton ginned in the Faclorj’ or baled in tho press shall, in the prescribed form, bo 
submitted to whomsoever tho Darbar may bo pleased to direct and a royalty of nnnns five per five nmunds 
of ginned or baled cotton Bhall, on tho fixed date, ns Ectticd, bo paid out of tho earnings of the Factory to whom- 
Eoover tho Darbar may bo pleased to direct. A true and regular account of nil income and expenditure of 
tho Factory will bo kept. If hi course of inspection any fraud or irregularity is discovered, wo will hold our- 
selves responsible tor it and Bhall submit to whatever orders the Dnrbnr may be pleased to pa.«s in this respect. 

8. The Dnrbnr are nt liberty to enhance or reduce the amount of royalty at any time. 

9. Tho amount of royalty duo will bo paid without fail on tho date fixed. If for pomo reason or other 
it is not paid on tho dnto fixed, interest at two per cent, per mensem on tho amount due will bo paid from 
the dnto of default. In case it is not jmid nt all tho Darbar wilt have full authority to recover it from tho 
property, movable and immovable of me, tlio ICarkh.andar. 

10. From dealers who do business in cotton, I shall charge wages according to tho rates settled between 
ourselves. I shall neither harass such dealer.s nor oppre.^s them ; nor shall I seek undue help from the Govern- 
ment. Tho dealers shall bo free to take their cotton wherever they like. 

11. AH articles such as wood, lime, stone, hides, iron, imported for uso in tho Factory will bo liable 
to payment of customs duty according to Customs Tariff Scheelulo and tho Customs Department will have 
authority to recover it. 

12. Coolies working in tho Factory will bo exempt from Begar but in cases of exceptional Government, 
work they will bo liable. 

13. All necessary help for extending tho Factory shall, as a matter of grace, bo given by the Darbar when- 
ever so applied for. Tho Factory shall reimburse all Government expenses incurred in rendering sucli,assist- 
nnee. 

14. Though originally a resident of tho foreign territory, 1 shall behave like a' subject of tho State and in 
all my dealings in tho State I shall never raise tho plea of being tho subject of a Foreign State. On the other 
hand, I shall abide by tho laws of tho State. 

16. My assets running to thousands of rupees, which in connection with tho Factory shall bo within the 
limits of the State, should bo deemed ns assets of my reliability and trustworthines.s. 

16. Boys and girls under twelve years of ago will not bo employed in tho Factory (Ginning or Pi css) 
neither shall they bo employed in such dangerous works in which there is danger to their life or limb either 
from the nature of tho work or from their ignorance of it. • 

17. Ordinarily operatives will not have to work more than eight hours a day in the Factory ; a recess 
of half an hour will bo given during this period. Also a person will not have to work in two factories during 
tho course of a day. 

18. Only men qualified in engineering and able to take tho responsibility of working maohines will bo 

employed to work machines. ■ ■ -• 

19. Without previous sanction of tho Darbar, I shall not have power to mortgage, sell or will away tho 
Factory in charity or effect any other change in it and if any such transaction takes place without tho sanction 
of tho Darbar, it shall bo considered invalid. 

20. Duo attention shall bo paid to tho health of tho operatives working in tho Factory. 

21. Timely information of all happenings in tho Factory’ which deserve to bo brought to tho notice of 
tho Government such as fire, dislocation of the machinery’, acoidont to life or limb, will bo furnished. 

22. Statistics and other papers when required for any information will bo furnished when so required 
and rules, regulations and orders relating to royalty or faeto'-ios, in force or which may’ come into force, will bo 
observed without demur. 

2.3.' Duo precaution for tho safety' of tho public will be taken when water for uso in tho Factory, is taken 
in or foul water or other such material is discharged, 
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Oicalior.'} 


Eao Bahadur E. J. Bhide. 


[Continued. 


Tho conditions laid down abovo will bo duly obsorvod. 
so that it may sorvo as Sanad. 

IVitnoss. 

1 

2 


Tho Qubuliat is oxooutod in pursuance hereof 
Signature of Korkhandar. 


Signature of tho Officer in whoso presonco tho Qubuliat is oxaouted. 
Note. — ^Tho Qubuliat will bo mado out on nn eight-anna stamp. 


Annesuhe lit. 


No/e on Colton Forecasts. 


With regard to tho cotton question it is difficult to understand why four forecasts on 1st Aut>ust 1st 
October, Ut December and 1st February, are required. Tho reason perhaps is tliat tho sowing and reaping 
times of cotton all over India are not tho same and consequently tho number and dates of tho forecast returns 
arc intended to cover tho whole range between the earliest and latest dates for tho country os a whole. If 
this is the true explanation of requisitioning four forecasts, would it not do to call for only one return frbm 
each Province or smaller Division, or State, on a date appropriate to it ? 

As a matter of fact, so far as Central India is concerned, out of tho four forecasts supph'ed, the first three 
.are mere make-believes, and are worse than useless. A return with any approach to reliability could only bo 
prop.arcd after the Kliarif GirJawari (field-to-fiold inspection and entry in crop register) by tho Patwari. 

According to tho Laud Eeoorda Jlanual of tho Gwalior State, tho dates of filling tho Kharif orop-state- 
mont by the Palwiri are ns follows : — 


1. With Qirdaxcar Kanoongo 1st November. 

2. „ Tchsil 10th „ 

a. „ Soohat IGth December. 

‘1. „ Head Office (D. L. E.) ,, 


If tho Statistical Department of tho Government of India could wait till, say, a week after 31st Dooombor 
or at least till 15th November notliing could bo better. Any returns prior to that date are a faroe. Tho lower 
suborduiatcs send up praotically tho same figures as tho previous year’s, with a certain spooulativo manipula- 
tion Jo conceal the real fact. If the Statistical Department of the Government of India cannot do without 
some .sort of figures on each of tho dates of forecasts at present in force, they might themselves use tho pre- 
vious years’ figures tentatively. --Utor all, between two consecutive years, there can be no considerable 
variation in tho acreage. Considerable variations aro soon only when wo take suffioiontly long periods for 
comparison. 

Of course, violent fluctuations are possible from year to year in the yield, duo to seasonal conditions, but 
those cannot bo anticipated on tho dates of tho earlier forecasts. 

On tho whole, therefore, it is worthy of consideration whether a reliable return based on tho result of 
actual Oirdawari is not preferable to a number of forecasts based on guess-work. It may bo noted that even 
this one return will bo in good time before tho year’s production is actually on tho market and its publication 
will bo a sufficiently timely notice to tho trade and other interests. 

Tho abovo remarks apply to kharif cotton. Irrigated cotton in our State is practically nil. Should it, 
however, attain appreciable proportions in future, a similar ‘ post-faoto ’ return resulting from tho rabi 
Oirdatoiri {15th April), should answer quite well. 

In our State, those statistical returns arc published in tho Official Weekly Journal — tho ‘ Jayaji Pratap ’, 
and the Resident e.xtracts the information from tho copy of tho Journal supplied to him, for his report to the 
Government Statistical Department. If tho above suggestion about doing away with forecasts and sub- 
stituting one pa.-ka return iirsfcad is nocoplod, it will bo similarly published in the appointed week, in the 
State Journal through which it will bo available to tho Eosidont or to tho Statistical Department of tho Gov- 
ernment of India, direct. 


Akhextob IV. 


Copy oj circular regarding the stamping of hales at Ujjain. 
/ 

Gwalior State. 

Circular No. 2. 


Finance Department, 

Dated the lith September 1917. 

Whereas it 11*^3 come to notice that inferior cotton from tho Mandios (markets) of Indore and other 
places is brought to Ujjain to bo exported tg Bombay, with the object of passing it for Ujjain cotton of 
superior quality and for securing higher price fetched by tho bales of cotton godown in tho Ujjain District 
and other parts of Gwalior Territory and whereas it is feared that tho good name of tho Ujjain cotton will 
Euller and tho price fetched by it will go down if tho practico is allowed to go uneheokod. 

It is hereby onjobicd on tho owners of cotton presses at Ujjain that in oaoh Press two seals should be 
maintained as follows : — • 

(1) “ Ujjain Pure” — with name of tho Press, 

(2) “ Ujjam mixed ’’—with name of tho Press, 

and that as soon as a bale is ready it should bo stamped with tho seal corresponding to tho one or tho other 
quality mentioned above. ' ' / , 


2 G 2 
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IiroiAN COTTON COMMITTEE : 


Indore.'] 


Bai Bahadur Hiba Chand Kothabi. 


Each owner of Cotton Press will bo hold responsible for tho oorroot uso of the seals, in default of acting 
on those dirootioiis, or using the seal in tho improper way, or in tho event of his not putting any seal at all ' 
on bales, the owner will bo liable to bo punished under Gwalior Ponal Code, OfEeneo No. 00, t.e., disohedionco 
of lawful order. 

This circular shall come into force from tlm date of its publication. 


XIV— Indore. 

Rai Bahadur HIRA CHAND KOTHARI, Deputy Revenue. Minister, Didore State. 

Examined at Indobe, Novembeb 24Tir, 1917. 

t 

Wrillcn slalcmcni. 

1 . — Abgiodetubal Extebienoe. 

(a) “ Deslti ’’ short staph cotton. 

2719. (1) Esperience. — Arainship (Tchsildari) and Subait : — I was in tho Bampura-Bhaiipura District 
for fourteen yc.ars and in tho Mohidpiw District for five months, during which period I was in touch with 
tho cotton cultivators. 

2720. (2) Varieties. — Generally, the 'bana seed is sown. Bani is also sown. 

2721. (3) Size of holdings. — ^The size of the cotton holdhigs is not fixed. It depends upon the resources 
of the holder and upon tho assistance which ho may bo able to got for agricultural pursuits. 

2722. (4) Yields and profits. — The yield depends upon tho quality of tho soil and upon tho labour 
and outlay. But tho average yield, from dry land, which is neither manured nor watered, may bo put at four 
maunds per aero. And that from dry land, wliich is manured but not watered, at five mounds per aero. Tho 
profits on average come up easily to four, six or eight rupees per acre. Those from land which is both 
manured and watered and sown before tlio Mrug Nakshtra, may bo put at one mani per acre. Tho profits 
vary according to tho market rates, though it may bo stated that they arc never less tlinn Es. four per acre. 

2723. (5) Rotations and manures.— In dry fields of. cotton, wheat, juar, gram, lil, etc., are groun 
by rotation. In wet fields, makki, uriid, san, chatvali, wheat, jab, etc., are sown by rotation. Jlnniuo is put 
in very few cases of dry land. In wot kinds, the manure mostly consists of cow-diuig, rubbish and goat-dung 
and sometimes of san. Camels and goats aro also seated in tho cotton fields to secm'c .thoir dung and uriho 
for manure. 

2724. (6) Comparative returns.— Tno cultivators generally do not prefer to sow other seeds then 
tho desk'. Sowing of ottier seeds does not give duo return unless tho weather conditions aro suitable, and it 
would not be safe to fix an estimate of the re. urn from such sowings which aro only for tho sake of samiilcs. 
In the absenre of sufficient cotton-sown area and sufficient quantity of produce, tho proportion of yield cannot 
bo rightly knoivn. 

2725. (7) Conditions afiecting increase in area. — If tho market rates of cotton rise high and if tho 
rainfall is timely, tho cultivators sow a larger area with cotton seeds in tho hope of larger profits. But 
cotton sowings aro reduced if tho rates of cotton fall down and those of other articles rise and rainfall is not 
timely, if labomers aro not sufficiently available and if cost of labour rises. Extensive sowings can bo carried 
on when there are hopes of good income and when labourers can bo procured in sufficient number and at 
small wages, and when thb population and tho resources of cultivators increase. 

2726. (8) Uses of seed and seed selection. — ^Tho seed of cotton is used as a feeding material for 
cattle and is preserved for sowing purposes. Occasionally it is made uso of in medicines and is also exported 
for extraction of oil. The selection of seed is made by good cultivators, the best cOtton fruit out of tho first 
gathering being preserved for this purpose. Such selection of seed produces a bettor crop. Inferior seed 
not only fail^^ to give a good outturn but has to bo sown in greater quantity, and necessitates sometimes- 
resowing. The" cultivators who proservm tho best kuid of cotton from first gnthermg for sowing o 2 )orations have 
the cotton ginned by hand mills. This jiroooduro saves the seed from being ornshed and less quantity of seed 
is consequently required for tho same area than is otherwise required. The seed is unmixed and productive. 
The seed obtained by ginning is crushed and is not of one quality and being generally kept into tho oiien 
air is mixed with dust and is saturated with moisture if exposed to rams.' A greater quantity of such seed 
has to bo sown and often one or even two sowings prove abortive. And if before the third sowing is under- 
taken, the season is gone, the cultivators are put to considerable loss on acoomit of the cost of the seed, and 
have to sow another crop instead. 


(6) “Deshi ” long-slaph cotton, 

2727. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — ^The tenants generally prefer tho.ldnd.of seed that involves 
- less cost and labour. If superior land of seed necessitates increase in cost -and labour and does not give 

adequate outturn, people will not be willing to purchase it. . ' 

2728. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — ^If cotton of different qualities be' ginned 

separately in factories and tho seed kept separately, there is no chance of the seed being mixed. Or it 
selection of cotton bo made at the first gathering and the ginning made in^ hand mills, tho seed will bo 
unmixed. ■ _ . ^ 


(c) Exotic cotton. ' 

2729. (28) Importation of seed. — ^Tho Agricultural Department is making experiments in the State as 
to what kind of cotton is grown best in the different soils in tho State. It would be advisable to import 
those varieties of cotton seed which would bo found best on experiment. 
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Indore.'i 


Mr. S. L. Tambe. 




Eai Baliadur Hikaciuitd Kothaei called and examined. 


« 2730. (President.) I am the Deputy Bevenuo Minister. Tliereisno separate Kevenue Jlinister and 
I am the head royenue authority. The whole area under cultivation in the State is nineteen lakhs o£ acres o£ 
which throe lakhs o£ acres are under cotton. There are three lands o£ cotton, malvi, Mcivari and Nimari. 
The largest area is under ninmri. There are five districts in the Indore State. Cotton is grown in all of them. 
Nimar is the district in -ohioh most cottoji is groivn followed by Nimawar, then Mehdipur, then Eampurbhan- 
dura and then Indore. Kanod is in the Nimawar District. In Nimar, most of the cotton is of the Berar 
(piality. 

2731. There is an o.xport duty on cotton. Si.T annas per maund of l-apas is the export duty on a puhlu 
maund of 82 lbs. On Imt it is iour annas and the same on fully pressed bales. There is an excise duty on 
cloth manufactured in the mills of 31 per cent. It is levied whether the cloth is exported or not. Tliore 
is no extra duty on goods e.xported to England. 

2732. IVo liavo on Agrioultnral Department in the State. We have a Director and two Assistant 

Directors. Wo have only one cxperunental farm of ICO aoies. I cannot say how much of it is under 
cotton. _ • 

2733. (3Ir. Henderson.) Wo tried some American types of cotton but they were not successful. 


Mr. S. L. TAMBB, Officiating 


Director o! Agricultrire and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Indore. 


Ex^ohned at Ikdohe, Novemdeb 24th, 1017. 

Wrillen statement. 

1. — AaRicuLTUBAi. Experience. 

. 2734. (I) Expoticnce.~I l.avc been in charge of the Agricultural Department of the Holkar State 
for over a year and a half. Experiments in different varieties of cotton, indigenous as well as foreign, aro 
heing oondLtcd on the Indore experimental farm. I have had opportumt.es to get information from the 
cultivators of tlio Indore District with regard to the cidtivation of cotton and we have very recently started 

dry land and the data f°r t^e wet laml a y^m Camhodia and Gawnpore 

Lahore (the brndei^Iu oros^^^^^^^ % ^ ^ ^ the Malwa sod quite 

btteTnr'M wMcU can be grSwa in that land during the long period for winch 

ms! {'jTcormonTnzJtins iooreas^n emi!n^TLtntmMy 

°t2S“ ;s SiS“i5"oSn. StoyLii .1 ih. « •«■=«» 

next year and the scarcity of labour experienced now-a- ajB 1 ^ 30^ admdt^ on all hands that the seed 

define measure^opreven^^^^^^^^ solflotion.-Tlie only uso to which cotton seed is put is food of cattle 
' and that used for cotton sowing. 


Indian cotton committee : 


2S& 


Indorc.l K. R- Joshi. 


Mr. S. L. Tambe called and examined. 

2741. {President.) I am the Officiating Director of Agriculture. My permanent appointment is that 
of Begist’rar of Co-operative Societies." A separate Director of Agriculture will be shortly appointed. I have 
had no training in agriculture, but I have been in touch with cultivators and I have had some experience 
during the last year'and a half. 

2742. We tried Broach and other cottons the year before last and we sent samples to Mr. Gammie who 
replied that the malvi was the best and suggested the selection of plants from it. Mr. Coventry subsequently 
advised us to try some exotic cottons and other varieties and this has been done. Trials with exotics and 
selection work in malvi are therefore in progress in the farm. Last year was a very bad year. At present 
Cambodia is much more promising than the others. It is better tills year than last year. My Assistant, 
Mr. Joshi, is doing selection work. I am a native of Indore. Every body admits that malvi is deteriorating. 
That is also my opinion. If I continue as Director of Agriculture, I shall continue the trials with exotics and 
the selection work on malvi provided, of course, that I find that it proves paying to the cultivators. 

2743. We have two farms. There is one farm at Indore and wo have also a small farm at Nimar, on 
which Cambodia and some nimari cotton are being tried. 

2744. The Agricultural Department has a staff of seven in all including myself. The staff consists of 
a Director, an Assistant Director, a Superintendent of Farms, two Assistant Superintendents, a Demons- 
trator and an Agricultural Assistant in charge of the small farm at Nimar. 

2745. (3Ir. Henderson.) The average yield of cotton per, acre on harani (unirrigated) tract is 240 lbs. 
of seed cotton. My figures are based on the information obtained from cultivators. 

2746. I have not seen any of the broad leaf American typo of cotton in the distriots. The Nhnari cotton 
is a mixture of roseiim and yellow flowered cotton. It has rather broader leaves than malvi. llalvi and 
Nimari are the two classes of ootton_that I know. 

2747. {Mr. Boherls.) I do not know very much about K-22. Wo tried it this year but it was a complete 
failtue. We cannot say an3rthing definite about it at present, but we are not hopeful about it. Wo have 
not given out any pure seed to cultivators yotJjut when we have got pure seed to give out, we intend to start 
co-operative seed unions on the lines followed in the Central Provinces. I intend to go to the Central Pro- 
vinces shortly. I have been in the United Provinces. Co-operative work in Indore has been in progress for 
the last two years. 


Mr. K R. JOSHI, Acting Senior Assistant to the Director ol Agriculture, Indore. 

ExjUuned at Indore, Nove.mber 24th, 1917. 

Wrillen statement. 

I.— Aokicuetubai. Experience. 

t 

{b) “ Deshi ” long-staph cotton. . 

2748. (10) Experience. — I have been stationed in the District of Indore for the last four years and have 
been in touch with the cotton growers of this district. 

2749. (11) Varieties. — ^The cotton grown in the district is a mixture of various varieties and is known 
as malvi. Botanioally, the mixture mainly consists of white and yellow flowered neghclum varieties of which 
the latter invariably predominates. Amongst other varieties found in the mixtuie, buri (lately introduced 
by a Police officer) is the most prominent and constitutes about a tenth of the mixture known as malvi. The 
neglectum varieties found in the mixture may further be divided into short and long stapled varieties. The 
proportion of these in the mixture varies in different samples, but as a rule the proportion of short stapled 
cottons is very small and may range from ten to twenty per cent, in the mixture. 

2750. (12) Size of • holdings. — Holdings of all sizes grow cotton provided ,they include an area 
suitable for the crop. Cotton does not grow well in deep black soils of this district. Lighter soils with a 
porus substratum is usually preferred. But when cotton has to be grown in deep black soils, the requisite 
considered essential is that the field must be either level or sloping so as to facilitate surface drainage kt least. 
If then a holding does not include a field which is neither light nor well-drained, the cultivation of cotton 
in that holding is not attempted. The proportion of the area, which the cotton occupies in the holding at 
present is about ten per cent only. 

2751. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns. — ^The average yield of malvi cotton is about 
200 lbs. per acre, and the cost of cultivation may be put down at Es. 12. The net profit which thecultivator 
gets from this crop entirely depends on the value of cotton in the market. 

(2) For some time past only a few of the cultivators have started importing roseum seed from Akola and 
it has been claimed b}”^ these, that the roseum brings to them not only a larger yield but increased profits 
also. As an Assistant in charge of the Indore Farm, I also have grown this cotton for three years, and 'fully 
concur with what the above cultivators claim. 

(3) It is only in years of moderate rainfall that .cotton can compare favourably with other crops like 
wheat, jwar, etc., but when taken over a number of years, I am of opinion that the rabi crops would prove more 
remunerative for the simple reason that due to the great retentive capacity of these soils, the rdbi crops are 
more certain than the cotton which is adversely affected by the same phenomenon. 

(4) Exotic cottons of which Cambodia and certain Sind-Amorican and Cawnpore-American types are 
being tried at the farm require to be started with irrigation in May, or preferably in April, to get the best 
results. The total irrigated area of the district is very small and the means of lifting water are primitive 
and costly. The use of water is therefore naturally made for crops which are assuredly profitable and certain 
of success. Last year we grew Cambodia on the farm and perhaps oiving to the excess of rain it did not yield 
well j this year again the same has happened and I am not in a position to say whether or not the application 
of water for exotic cottons warrants the use made of it. Again, granting that it gives returns comparablo 
with other irrigated crops, the other barrier that still stands m the way is that the cotton would occupy the 
land for about ten months leaving it feasible to take only one crop in the year, whereas it is usual to take 
two, or sometimes even three crops durmg the same period; thus affording opportunity to make the best 

use of land and capital available. 
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Indore.1 


Sirdar S. E. Vinchuekab. 


2752. (14) Eotations aud manures. — Cotton ia preferably taken in a land ■whick is previously cropped 
with juar or t%ir but it may also come after wheat. After cotton, the land is usually put under some rali 
crop and then either )«ar or cotton is taken in the following year. No manure is ever applied to a dry-land 
crop. '• 

I _ 2763. (16) Conditions affecting inoreaso in area.— ^As regards this district, the only special condition 
whicli is likely to affect an increase in the area under cotton, is the consideration cf rainfall. Tire majoritv 
of lands found in the district are deep black and consequently greatly retentive of moisture. The cotton 
therefore does well only in years of either scanty or moderate rainfall. Continuous rains or the e.xcess of 
same spoil the crop entirel}’. The fact has been clearly demonstrated in the previous as well as in the 
present year, and as a natural effect of this, the area under cotton v Inch had been steadily increasing till 
1914-15 has started going down, and unless the character of rain suffers a change for the better, any inoreaso 
in the area under cotton does not seem possible. 

2764. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — The District of Indore grows malvi cotton only all 
throughout. Experiments to ascertain the most suitable variety of indigenous long stapled cotton from 

outsido Maiira ore being eonduoted at the farm, tind it ia hvt premature to say anything of them at this 
stage. 

2766. (17) Prevention of mixing of different varieties. — ^As already said, the local nwM cotton is a 
mixture of various varieties An attempt to grow pure strains of malvi is being made at the farm, A suit- 
able and practicable measure for preventing the mixing of seeds can only be recommended when the degree 
of aptness of cidtivators to co-operate with tlio effort of the Department in this direction are fully ascertained. 
1 am therefore unable to submit my views on the poiirt until the above is done. 

2766. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Cotton seed is utilised for feeding draught and milch- 
cattle ; oil pressing concerns are wanting in tliis district and the surplus of seed is exported. Seed selection 
is not practised and the hand ginning of cotton for seed is not done. 


Jfr. K. E. Josm called and examined. 

2767. (President.) I am the Agricultural Assistant and Superintendent of the Indore Farm. I was 
trained at Nagpur and took a degree there. I came to the Indore State in 1913. 

2768. The types of cotton at present grown in our farm are the Sindeuahi cross (hani deshi Lahore), K-22, 
malvi, -which is a mixture, Akola, inalfoiso, Cambodia, Sind- American, Cawnpore- American and Tinneveily. 

All these varieties arc being grown experimentally. Wo shall test all these varieties and see which of them 
is best suited to local conditions. Wc have begun our selection work, and it is in its third year. Both last 
year and tliis year have been very bad so tliat not much has been done so far. As to the methods of selection, 
Mr. Gammie came here in 1910 and selected one plant of malvi to be multiplied. That is being done. We 
have also cottons from other parts of Central India. We have somples from Eutlam, Dewas, Dbar, Alot 
and Bagod. Those have been sown this year on the farm. -Jilost of them are single plants. We got them 
from the Agricultural Adviser in Central India. They have not done well this year. The samples from , ' 
EuUnm nr • the best, Tho others have suffered very badly from rain. ' We have tried roseiim. It yields 
more than tho local variety and some of the cultivators prefer growing it because it fetches a liigher return. 
Wo have grown some of the exotics, viz., Cambodia, Sind-American and Cawnpore-American under iiTiga- 
tion. Wo are also irrigating some of tho indigenous plants to see how they -will do. Most of my time I 
spend on tho farm. Occasionally I go out in tho district but not often. 1 hove not come across any fields 
of American cotton in the district. The ordinary average yield of des/ii cotton is about 200 lbs. per acre. , 


Sirdar S. E. VINCHUEKAE, B.A., SuTiah oi Nemawar. 

Examined at Indobe, KoVembeb 24Tn, 1917. 

IFn’Hcn statement. 

■ I, — ^Agbicultdbai, Expebience. 

(6) “ Deshi ” long staple cotton. 

2759. (10) Experience, — have been stationed in tho Nemawpr District for the last two years, 1 have 
been in touch -with cotton cultivators. 

2760. (11) Varieties. — One-fourth of tho cultivated area of tho Nemawar District is under cotton. 
Tho oliief crops aro of long staple fine quality, and well known in the Bombay and other markets. Tho lengtli* 
of the staple ranges from one to IJ inches. Tliis is the only sort of deshi cotton produced in this district. 
Eccently Bcrar sliort sfople cotton has found its way in this district and the cultivators are beginning to 
take a liidng for it on account of its greater yield and ginning percentage. Its staple is short and weak. If 
it mixes in the long staple deshi local cotton, it is likely to spoil the quality of the local long staple cotton. 
Tliero is no other variety in this district. During tho lost two years the cultivation of Cambodia cotton, was 
tried in small areas, but did not meet -with good results. It was found that the deshi long staple cotton has 
a more and a finer yield than the Comhodio cotton. 

2761. (13) Yields and profits and comparative returns.— The average yield per acre of long staple 
locol cotton is on the average, in a normal season, fourteen to fifteen rupees, and profit four to five 
rupees. With short staple Berar cotton the yield is Ifteen to seventeen rupees and profit five to six nipees ' 
an acre. 

2762. (14) Eotations and manures. — In the same field Cotton crop is grown every alternate year. 
In tho intervening year jiiar or wheat is grown. Tho cotton fields are nob generally manured except in 
msigniflcantly few oases. All available manure is applied to wheat. For cotton, the cultivators depend only 
pn tho fertility of tho soil. 
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[Continued. 


2763. (15) Conditions affecting increase ia area. — ^It is possible to increase the area under desM long 
staple cotton and to improve tbe quality of cotton of tliis district — 

(1) by an establishment of seed-farms and godouns rritb a view to distribute the seed to cultivators; 

(2) by the co-operation of the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments ; * 

(3) by the formation of some form of buying agency wliich would arrange to purchase small quantities 

of cotton from the cultivators direct and gin and market it ; 

(4) by securing summary remedy in cases of the absconding labomrcrs ; 

(6) by affording special facilities for fuel from the forest. 

(2) Since the recent rise in the prices and demand of cotton for the last few years, cotton cultivation 
got a new impetus. 

(3) There is practically no irrigation in tliis district and so irrigation rates cannot have any effect on the 

area under cotton. The area of cotton is practically determined by the two factors— (1) cun-ent prices and 
(2) the character of the season. _ 

(4) The cultivators of this district, with a few exceptions, are not really good cultivators. They are 
an illiterate lazy class of people. They do not try to select their seed, properly manure their fields, pick the 
cotton in proper time or improve the quality of their cotton. The shortness of the season and, at timc.», 
the lateness of rains add to their difficulties. 

2764. (16) Suitability of existing varieties. — The present quality of cotton, f.c., the long staple desJn 
cotton, is best suited for the hot and dry climate of this district. The introduction of American, Egjq)- 
tian or other foreign seed is bound to be a failure ns there is no humidity in the climate wliich is essential for 
these sorts of cottons. Besides, there is no irrigation in this district. The quality of the local cotton is a 
good one and I see no necessity of any other quality being introduced. As I have already stated, Berar 
short staple cotton is finding favour with the cultivators and in time to come, by a mixture of these, the quality 
of the present cotton is lUiety to deteriorate. No premium is offered by the buyers to encourage the grorvth 
of good quality cotton and I am afraid that this might lead to the preference of short staple Berar cotton 
to the detriment of the long staple local cotton. To guard against this, the buyers shall have to bo induced 
to pay some premium on the long staple cotton and to gin the Berar and dc,?7ii long staple cotton scparatcl 3 '. 
In some gins, they separately gin these two varieties. 

2765. (18) Uses of seed and seed selection. — Tlio cotton seed is used only ns fodder and for sowing. . 
No seed is hand-ginned and no selection is practised. 

IL — CoinuEnciAi, Aspect. 

2766. (30) Local trade customs. — Cotton of this district is sold at Indore, Harda, and the gins at 
Kanod and Kliategaon. The cultivators in gencnal go directly to the various buyers and sell their cotton 
to the one who gives the highest price. There is no rcgidar market in this district. An attempt has been 
made last two j'cars to open n market at Kanod and it is hoped that it will induce cultivators to bring 
their produce to the market. Last year it was found that manj' cultivators instead of going to the usual 
buj'ors came to the Kanod market from distances. If it is properly managed, Kanod, in time, is bound to 
be the central market for this district. 


Mr. S. E. ViKcnuRKAn called and examined. 

2767. {President.) I took mj' B. A. Degree in Philosophy. My duties arc practicallj’ those of a Collector 
of a district in British India. I therefore see a good deal of the cultivators when touring, but my experience 
is limited to the last two ye-ors. I take an interest in agriculture. The cultivators of my district are lazy 
and do not take much interest in agriculture. The cotton grorvn in my district is said by the millouTrers 
to be next to Broach cotton. The best cotton comes from the south of the district, from Khatapot and Khatc- 
gaon near the Narbada, Kanod is in my district. The cotton of the whole district is called Kanod as 
Kanod is the head-quarters of the district. It would be a good thing to open a market at Karrod with proper 
market rules. In my svritten evidence, I have suggested the possibility of increasmg the area under cotton 
by the establishment of seed farms and godowns by co-operation between the Agricultural and Co-opeiativo 
Departments, by the formation of some form of buying agency which would arrange to purchase the small 
quantities of cotton produced by the cultivators direct and gin it and market it, bj' securing a summarj- 
remedy in case of absconding labourers and by affording special facilities for obtaining fuel from the forest. 
There is great difficulty in regard to labour in my district. Cow-dung is used for fuel. If fuel could be 
obtained from the forests the cow-dung could be used as manure. 

2768. (JIfr. Henderson.) There is practically no irrigation in my district; only tlmee hundred acres 
arc under irrigation. There is no old poppy land. There are no wells except those which are used for drinlting 
purposes. The total cultivated area of my district is 225,000 acres. Of this 50,000 acres are under cotton. 
At present there are no in-igation schemes under consideration It has been proposed to bore tube-wells 
but it has not been tried so far. 

2709. The cotton from my district is brought to' Indore, a distance of sixty miles. It takes from tuo 
and a half to five days for the bullock carts to come into Indore. There is no nearer market except Indoio 
and Harda. We have been trying to establish a market at Kanod experimentally for the last two years and 
I hope it will succeed. A small market has already been established but it is not on a largo enough scale 
to be profitable. Tire cotton is brought in by cultivators in their omr bullock carts generally, as if they' were 
to hire bullock carls, it would not pay them. 

2770. (A/r. Roierts.) Berar short staple cotton is spreading to a great extent because a proper premium 
is not being paid for long staple cotton. My enquiries from the dealers in cotton j.how that thej^ do not pay 
a premium for the long staple but, on the contrary, they pay rather more for the Berar cotton on account 
of its higher girming percerrtage. At times, the cultivators mix the two cottoirs to secure better price. The 
hapas of the Berar cotton fetches a higher price because of its higher ginm'ng percentage and larger outturn. 
I think that the real reason for the spread of short stajrle cotton is that the buyers aie not properly organised 
to pay a higher price for the long staple. They must be induced to pay a higher yiricc for it so that the 
cultivator can grow it with profit. They would only sow that cotton that would fetch them most. 



